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With roferenco to Council order that tho Societj*s publications aro 
now being sent to Mofussil Members as soon as published, it was de¬ 
cided that a similar course bo followed with regard to Sdeiettes and 
Members in Europe. 

February Special Meeting. 

Mr. H. Bonaldson resigned the Assistant-Secretaryship of tho So¬ 
ciety in March and Mr. J. H. Elliott, the Assistant-Librarian, Avas ap¬ 
pointed to officiate in addition to his own duties. 


February 26/i^, Ordinary Meeting. 

A letter fi’om Mr. E. M. Thompson, of the Tli-itish Museum, convey¬ 
ing the special thanks of tho Trustees to the Government of the Central 
Provinces, and the Asiatic Society of Bengal for the vnluablo additinu tb 
the Museum collections of tho Treasure Ti-ovc Gold Coins from iloslian- 
gabad was recorded. 

Peiunission Was given to Dr. J. H. Tull Walsh to bi’ing foinvard his 
proposal, that two sections be foiuncd, and that those sections meet on 
separate evenings. 

Tho Sccrctaiy, Punjab Library, Lahore, -was informed in rc])ly to 
his application that the publication of tho Lopidoptora had been com- 
plct*3d in 3 parts, and that it avus not the custom of Iho Society to present 
copies except in exchange. 

It was brdered to suTbscribo to one copy of tho monthly periodical 
entitled “ North dndian Notes and Queries.” 

Tho v'ai’ious Committees for the ensuing year elected. 

It was decided not to take any further %tops l ogarding the payment 
J of subscriptions annually in advaneV^ and tho procedure for collecting 
ai’rear subscriptions. 

On tho recommendation of* the Library Committee, several books 
wore ordered to bo purchased for the Library. 

* On tho recommendation of the Natural History Secretary, an ex¬ 
change of Part II of tho Journal for the publication of tho Musco Civieo 
di Storia Naturale, Tiuoste, was saixctioncd. 

The first part of a Catalogue of Oriental Diptcra pi’cparod by Mons. 
Bigot at tho request of the late Mr. Atkinson, submitted by tho Natural 
History Secretary, was oi’dored \ o be read at the next monthly meeting. 

On the recommendation of tho Finance Committee, it was agreed 
to cii*culate to Resident Members that tho permission given to invest 
Rs. 50,000 in Ma’'.ioipal or Port Trmst Debentures, be extended, wi^ a 
view to include the alternatives of ^sed deposits in Calcutta Banks. 

The Cashier was granted, as a special cas'o, half pay for 35 days, 
abshneo on sick lea\^e. 



1892.3 Annual Report. 2S 

The Copyist was pfi’antcd nti incwaso of pay of throe inipooB foi* the 
pijesont year and two iiipees for the following year. 

March Special Mcvfing. 

It was decwlod to issue a eiirular requesting memhors to record 
theiifvotes on tho proj)osed Avithdrawnl of tlie sum of lls. 50,000 trom 
the Gomtimeut 4 per cont. loan and on the nioile of l e-investment. 


March 2Qth, Orilhmnj Meeting. 

Road a letter from Messrs. Triilmer and f^o. offering to rctni’n the 
bulk of the Society’s publications in stork, and suggesting that it would 
bo better to regard all goods su[>|>lied to tlieni as actually sold with the 
roBorvation that they may, njam return of a etu-tain perei'iitage of e«>pie.s, 
obtain civdit on settlement. It was I'esolved ioa.sk Ales-si-s. 'ria'ibner and 
Co. for further pa-rtieulars as to the lumibei* of eoj)ies «>f speeilied publica¬ 
tions they are prepared to receive and the proportion llr'y wish to have 
the right of returning, and sifter what, interval of time. 

It was ordered tliat the Indian Miismini be clnirged Avith thcM'ost 
price for the i>rinting of the c.vira copies of the hile Mr. Atkinson’s 
Catalogue of tho liisoots of tlio Orimtlal Hegion. 

A I'epoi't from tho Philologietil 8eeri‘titry on four Treasnrt! Triivo 
Coins found in the llardoi District, was ordered to bo retul at the Jioxt 
monthly meeting. * « 

Dr. Hocmlc returned from furlough tind i*elievod Mr. Tawuey of 
tho Philological Soewjl ary ship to tht‘ Society. 

The accounts of tho Society j^pv 1H9U were audited by Messrs. 
Mougens and King. 




April .‘10/7*, Ordina/ry Meeting. • 

In reply to Dr. J. Anderson’s totter complaining of the non-receipt 
of some of the Society’s publications, he was informed that tho numbers 
missing were sent along Avith other publications of the Society A\hieh 
appeared to be amongst his numhers. 

In replA^ to Kumar Ramoswar Matiah’s letter proposing that the 
Bibliotheca ludica series should bo distidhuted to the members Avith 
the Society’s Joui-nal, ho Avas informed that His proposal could not 
bo entertained. * 

Dr. Walsh was asked to accept a seat on the Council of the Society 
in tji© place of Dr. Cunniujfham, who had resigned,* OAving to his ap¬ 
proaching departure £«r Europe. * • 

Dr. Cunningham’s n'esif(nation as a Trustoo of the Indian Museum 
on behalf of tho Society Avas not accepted. 
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With regard to the publication of the Oriental Publication Fund, 
the following resolutions were passed;— 

“ The Secretary to write a letter to the Editors informing them 
tl\at the funds in band wore insufficient to carry on publications at 
the present rate and requesting them to send no more manuscript to 
the press during the present year, except in accordance with insiruc- 
tions to be funiished them ; and to the Printers asking them to finish 
the forms in hand and to set up no more until further instructions/’ 

“ Govemment Promissory Notes for Rs. 2,000 of the San’ski'it 
Manuscript Fund may bo sold and the amount advanced to the Oriental 
Publication Fund to pay the Tlaptiat Mission Press for printing the 
Bibliotheca Indica.” 


“ The sum of Rs. 50 sanctioned by Council for a Tibetan Pandit 
to assist Bi'ibu Prataj>a CImndx’a Ghosha, be xliscontinued from the 
commencement of the ensuing month.” 


Tn the eve.vL-<'€u+liex->£V'»» . xi;£• i i -i. 
* r 1 R “ ptwposai to ])Iacc Rs. 50.000 in hxed deposit 

in a cu declared earned at the next General 

Meeting, the Council agreed to recommend that the proposal to invest 


the money in Municipal Debentures be eii’culated for the votes of the 


general body of members. 


May 28tJi, Ordinary Mectiny, 

The name of Rev. H. Baker, a coiTcsjionding member of the 
Society, was removed from the list of members, as lie had died many 
years «g6. 

An offer from ^Messrs. Triibner and Co. to receive 10 numbers 
of Bibliotheca Tudica, 30 of the Journal and 20 of the Proceedings with 
the reservation to have the right of i-cturniug 10 }ier cent, of the copies 
orilered, was accepted. With regard to back stock it was decided that 
they be asked how much there still remained unsold. 

Tn reply to an offer by hlujor J. II. Sadler to bring out an edition 
of the commentaiy of Sheikh Badr-uddin on the Alliz/.ah of Tbn Malik, 
it was explained that the present condition of tjio Oi'iental Ihiblication 
Fund admitted of no now Avorks being undei-takon for 3 yoflirs. 

Dr. Walsh’s acceptance -as a Member of Council was oi’dored to bo 
announced at the nevi montidy meeting. 

Intimation of the death of Mr. 0. W. Baumgarten of Batavia, a 
member of the Society, was oixlered to be recorded in the Proceedings. 

A paper by Mr. H. J. Rainey entitled “ a short note on a strange 
fiery hot-blast in the District of Khulna,” was ordered to bo read at the 
next monthly meeting. 

Permission was granted to cii’culatc to the general body of members 
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the proposal rcgai'ding the re-investment of Rs. 50,000 in Municipal 
Debentures. 

^ Bdbu Pratapa Chandra Ghosha was allowed to exchange certain 
numbers of the Bibligthoea Indiea. 

June 26th, Onlinary Meeting. 

An offer to exchange publications from Mr. 0. L. IfeiTick, forwarded 
with the first number of the Journal of Comparativo Neurology was 
declined. 

Sanction Avas given to Dr. P. Horn to purchase certain works of iho 
Bibliotheca Indiea at a reduction of 50 per cent. 

In I’cply to Mr. A. Constable’s letter expre.ssing his willingnc.ss to 
undertake the publication of one oi’ two volumes of “ Selections ” fiom 
the records of tho Society, ho was informed tluit the Council were will¬ 
ing to entertain his pi’oposal regarding tho selections but would desire 
to bo furnished with details and to know whether it would bo entirely at 
his own expense. 

An offc' from Mr. A. Constable to act as Agent in London for tho 
Society was declined. 

On the recommendation of the Natural History Secretary sanction 
was accorded to an exchange of publications with the Soeiete Linnceynu 
do Noimandio. 

An offer fi’om Grossh Badischo Uuivei'sitats-bililiothek,•Heidelberg, 
forwaixling the first number of “ Ncue Hcidelberger Jahrbueher” and 
asking for an exchange of publications was declined. • , 

Presentation of a small book and pamphlet entitled “ Memoirs of 
Tahniasp ” by Dr, P. Horn, was acknowledged, witJi thanks. 

An application from the Cashier for an increase of pay was refused. 

« 

July l\th, Special Meeting. 

It was decided that instructions bo given to the Bank of Bengal to 
purchase Municipal Debentures to tho nominal value of Rs. 50,000 as 
opportunities arise, and to sell out from time to time fi'om tho invested 
funds of tho Society, Government paper sufficient to pay for such pur¬ 
chases as they arc made. PreCei'oncc should be given to Municipal 
Dobcntui'es of longest currency. 

H 

July .30//i, Ordinary fleeting. 

In reply to Mr. 0. J. Rodger’s letter suggesting that tho coin collec¬ 
tion of tho Society should bo amalgaihatcd with that at tho Indian 
Museum with a view*6f c^j^iloguing and arratiging them, ho was in¬ 
formed that tho Council had decided to wait until the Catalogue of coins 
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in tho Indian Mnseum had been completed so that tho tyro colleotions 
might bo compai'od. 

A letter from the Undor-Secretary to tho Government of India, ^ 
HQmo Department, enquiring whether any person connected with the 
Society would bo willing to continue tho researches so ably begun by 
Lt.-Col. Godwin-Auston “ On the Land and Fresh Water MolluscKi of 


India,” was ordered to bo read at the next monthly meeting. 

A letter from Mr. A. Constable submitting certain suggestions and 
queries regarding the publication of “ Selections ” from the records of 
tho Society, was deferreil till next meeting. 

In reply to Mr. Jlivett-Cai-nac's letter asking for the loan of a gold 
Gupta coin, he was informed that in accordance with the practice of the 
Society, unique coins are not sent out from tho Society’s possession. 

On the death of llaja llajendialala Mitra, tho following resolution 
was passed:— 


“Tho Council desiiv to jdaco.uieir deep sense of tho 
Asiatic Society of Bengal and Oiicntal Learning 
hav4 suSiained by the death of their former President and Vice-President 
Raja Rajcndralala Mitra and to express their great soriw at the sad 
event that has deprived the Society of a most loanied and distinguished 
supporter, who has been closely connecte<l with it for nearly half a 
century ; and tlie Council of a much ('steemod colleague. 

It was (udered -that a copy of the Resolution be foiwarded to Dr. 
Mitra’s son wit^i a letter of condolence signed by all the mcmbci's of 


Council. , 

Presentation of a paper entitled “ Die Vikrama Acra by Professor 
F. Kiollioi-n was acknowledged, with thanks. 

The purchase of a so-called “ IdoLOar ’ from Babu Taruk Nath 

Roy for the Society was sanctioned. 

It was decided to ask Mr. Tawney to represent the Society as a 
delegate at the Ninth International Congress of Orientalists to bo hold 

in London in 1892. ■ i or x. • 

In consequence of Dr. Mitra’s death, Pandit Haraprasad Shastri 

was invited to carry on the duties of the Sanskrit MS..bund. 

On tho recommend:it.ion of the Philological Secretary'■sanction was 
given to send “ MahU Sarakhri” an iVi-abic manuscript, to Moulvio 
Syed Suddudhin Almied. 

Read a Ictt-. j' fi*om tho Punjab Government enquiring whether the 
Society could ijlafo'thcm in communication with any capable nnmisma- 
tist who would he able to value Mr. Rodger’s collection of eoins. It 
was i-csolved to iufoi’m tho Punjab Govornmyut that Dr. Hoernle was 
willing to do the work pi-ovided his expenses wei-e defrayed. 
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AnguH 27 th, Ordinary Meeting. 

Ou the recoTumeiidation of the Philoloj^ical Secrotaiy, it was ordor- 
j cd that all the available immbci’s of the Bibliotheca Iiidica and tbo 
future numbers as published be presented to tho Oriental Seminary ,of 
the Bonn University. 

letter from tho Deputy Seoretaiy and Treasurer, Bank of Bengal, 
stating that neither 4| per cent, nor 5 per cent. Calcutta Municipal De¬ 
bentures are procurable in tho market, wa.s recorded. 

The Council ^appi*ovcd the Philological Secretary’s Rngge.stion to 
send to Mrs. Marx and tho Rev. Dr. Dalman copies of both papers by 
the late Dr. Karl Mai'x of Lch Ladakh. 


• Septemher 24t7f, Ordinary Meeting. 

Dr. Hoemlo was allowed to have tho I’oservo copy of faso I of 
Nitisara to complete his volume. 

Tho Council approved tho rcconunondatioii of tlio Finance Com¬ 
mittee to purchase the 2nd Vol. of Ccsnola’s Cypriote AniiquiticSj 
price £10/10 for the Library. 

An obituaiy notice of tho death of Dr. Barclay was m*dercd to be 
read at the next monthly mooting. 

Pandit llaraprasad Shastri received an advance of Us. 1,0<X) for 
the probable purchase of manuscripts at Benares. 


October 2dth, Ordinary Meeting. 

Brofcld’s Mykologic, price Ils. 50, was ortlcrcd to be i)urHius(;d for 
the Libi’ary. * 

Mr. W. Theobald was informed, in reply to his letter, that the charge 
for printing his extra copies supplied in addition to the author’s coi)ics, > 
was according to the usual rate. 

An application from Mr. J. C. R. Johnstone asking on behalf of tho 
Calcutta Musical Association for permission to be allowed to hold their 
meeting in the Society’s room was declined. 


November 2Qth, Ordinary Meeting. 

It was qj’dcrcd to supply the Secrehiry, Anthropological Society 
of Vienna, with the vols. of the Asiatic Researches and the Society’s 
Journals asked for. 

On the recommendation ^ tho Philological Seci^ary, one copy of 
a History of the Sects of the “ Ismailics ” was ordered to be subscribed 
for.' ’’ ** 

Permission was “given to Dr.' Waddell to take out of the Library 
tho two vols. of tho 'Ajai^ plates and Cunningham’s “ Stupa of 
Bharhut.” 
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Permission was given P. 0. Mookerjee to take out certain 

Library books, the Superintendent of the Indian Museum being respon¬ 
sible for their return. 

On the proposed arrangez^ent of Pandit Hara Prashad Shastri for 
conducting the oper-ations in search of Sanskrit MSS. in Bengal the 
following orders were passed;— 

I. The Office of Sanskrit MSS. be removed to the Asiatic Society’s 
Rooms. 

II. A gratuity of a year’s pay be granted to Babu Upendra 
Lala Mitra on his retirement. 

III. One Resident Pandit be appointed on Rs. 20 permanently. 

IV. A second travelling Pandit be appointed on Rs. 30 up to 
3Ist March 1893. 

V. Pandit Ram Natli Tarkaratna be requested to explain why 
ho did no work for 2| years. 

Dfcemher Slsf, Ordinary Meetimj. 

On the rocomniendation of the Philological Secretary ono copy of 
each of the publications of tho Oriental Translation Fund was ordered 
to be subscribed for. 

The appointment of a temporary clerk on Rs. 30 for 6 months to 
catdlogac tluj Library Books received during tho years 1885-1890 was 
sanctioned. ^ , 

Tho Council sanctioned the appointment of a clei-k on Rs. 15 foi* 
tho Store-room, if found necossaiy. 

Di*: iloernle’s resignation as Philological Secretary and Member 
of Council was accepted and Mr. C. R. Wilson appointed in his place, 
t Dr. Hoernlo retaining tho numismatic work. It was ordered that Mr. 
Wilson’s name bo substituted for Dr. Hoernle’s at the next monthly 
meeting. 

Dr. Walsh was appointed Natural History Secretary and Editor 
of Joumal Part II in the place of Mr. Sclater resigned. 

The lists of Office Bearers and Members of Council for the ensuing 
year were approved. • 

Intimation was received from the Superintendent of Stamps and 
Stationery that the Seei'etarj of State for India had ceased to subscribe 
for 40 copies of each of tho Society’s pj^blications from the commence¬ 
ment of 1892. Tt A as decided to ask for h copy of the instruction under 
which the letter yrs written. • 

On an application from Lady ^rankfoii;, p^miission waS" granted 
to hold an ambulance class for Ladies in .the. Society’s room every 
Thursday between 12 noon and 1 p. m. 
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Tho Report having boon read the RroBidont invited the meeting 
to put any questions or to offer any remarks which any member might 
^ think necessary iu connection therewith. 

No remarks having bcou offered the President moved the adoptipn 
of tho report, and proposed a vote of thanks to the Honorai^ 8001 * 0 - 
taries and Treasurer for their exertions iu behalf of tho Society. 

Thu motion was carried unanimously. 

Tho Paesidemt then addressed the mooting. 


^DDRESS. 


Tljc Report of tho Council which has just boon road supplies full 

. , infonnation ns to the working of iho Society 

List of Members. looi 3 t i 1 11 

in IwHl, and 1 think it may bo 1 ‘ognrdod as 

fairly satisfactory. Compared with tho previous six years, the ligurcs 

for tho last six show, it is true, a steadily downward tondcncy in 

the number of pajung members ; hut this doclino scums foi* the ju-eseid!^ 

to have been arrested, as the average iiumliev for tho throe yeai’s 1889 

to 1891 is at any rate slightly higher than that of the previous t.hr<‘o. 

However much this decline in tho numher of momhers from doeade to 


decade may be regretted, it need cause us no surprise. The stiiain 
and pressure of official duties in India inurcaso year by year; and llio 
majority of public servants in this country find little Icftnro for tlio 
cultivation of those sciences and the pursuit of those researches which 
it is the object of Ihis Society specially to foster. There ts ka])})ily 
no diminution in the supply of papers read before tho Society, or in 
ilicir interest and value; but a Society constituted ns tliis is lives ^ 
not only by tho papoi’s read but by tho subscriptions paid; and it is 
vitally affected by any cause that tends to reduce the number of 
those who, feeling a general interest in what has been perfornr ^ by 
man or produced by nature within tho continent of India, wouid 
natui’ally seek admission to onr Society if fuller opportunities for 
stimulating that interest were afforded them in their daily life and work. 
But this is an old complaint, and one which it is beyond our power 
to mend, 

Tho Society has los^ several valued mcm- 
Obituary. |jgj,g death during the past year. 

Baja Rajendralala Mitra, c. 1 . e., was a scholar of European 
fame. His connexion with thiS Society extended over ft period of nearly 
half a century. Entering it, when a ybnftg man, as Assistant Secretary and 
Librarian, his commaniing fibilitios and untiring indnstiy soon brought 
him into prominence; and while we may congratulate ourselves that it 
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was this Society which first gave him the opporttinity of satisfying 
his inexhaustible craving for knowledge, wo mnst gratefully admit 
that ho has amply repaid the debt by the contributions that he has made 
to ^Oriental learning, and by the lustre that his name and attainments 
have shed upon the Society, of which he was one of the most distin¬ 
guished in the long roll of Presidents. When the Centenary RevicKv of 
the Researches of the Society was in preparation in 1883, Dr. R&jendra- 
Ula Mitra was at once selected as the man to write its history. It was 
an appropriate and happy choice, and the duty laid upon him and 
cheerfully undertaken was admirably discharged. His eminence in the 
field of learning was recognised by the University of Calcutta, which 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of Doctor in Law, and by Her 
Majesty the Queen Empi’ess, who admitted him to the Order of the 
Indian Empire. Rut liis most enduring title to fame lies in the work 
which ho has done, the extent and solidity of which are acknowledged, 
not only within the walls of this Society, or even in India, but wherever 
I, ihe civilised world Oriental scholarship is valued. 

SuuGKON Ma.ioh a. Baiiclay was a man whose premature death 
was a heavy los.s to that distinguished sei’vice of which he was one of 
the most pi’ominent members, and whoso honour and interests he had 
over at heart. A man of wide and varied cultivation and untii’ing 
energy, it Was to the study of parasitic fungi that he devoted his 
special attention; and the scientific world knows well the value of the 
contributions that ho made to that obscure and important subject, not 
merely ,advancing the bounds of our theoretical ..-knowledge, but in 
suggesting remedies for some of the most dangerous and destructive 
pests of both animal and vegetable life. His kind and gentle disposi- 
*tion endeared him to all who liad the privilege of his friendship. 

John Boxwkll had been a member of our Society for 23 yeans. 
Amid the engrossing occupations of a Magistrate and a Commissiouer 
in Bengal, he gave up his rare moments of leisure to the literature 
of India and the traditions of her people. The character of his learning 
was varied : ho knew the Rig Veda, and he knew the fairy tale ; but 
unhappily the hand of death removed him before he could enshrine 
the results of his studies in any ])ermanent form. But 

“ The world whicfii credits what is done, 

Is cold to all tliUC miglit have bees,” 
and so he has missed the fame which otherwise might have been his. He 
was a man of a singularly winning and. simple nature j and the cross 
that marks his grave at Dacca fitly describes him as one cum doctrina 
turn moribus emniatm, 

C01.ONJSL S(K Olivisr B.sSt. John, k. 0. s. i., r.b., was another worker 
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whose loss wo have to deplore. Ah Major St. John, Director of the Anglo- 
Persian Telegraph in 18(19-71,he maile tKi oxtonsiv© collection of zoological 
specimono chioUy belonging to the Vertobinta, and at the same rime kept 
copious notes of the Fauna. Ht‘ subsequently t;onti*ibutt*d largely to tjba 
collection brought together by Mr. VV. T. Dlanford, F. k. s., who oocom- 
*paniftd him on the Persian lioimdavy Commission in 1872. Tlicse 
collections formed the materials for Hlanfonl’s work on the Zoology of Per¬ 
sia (Eastern Persia, vol.II), in the pi’(*]>aration of which Major St. John’s 
notes on the Fauna proved of essential siM’vicc. I’o the account of tlm 
journeys of the tJommi.ssion (Eastern Pt'i-sia, vt)l. 1) Major St. John 
contributed a brief but valuable sketcli of th<' physical giH)gra]>hy of 
Persia, together with anintoi’esting itinerary, in every page of which tlm 
ardent’naturalist is apparent. 


Finance. 


The financial position of the Society, nlii<'h at one tinu* gave cause 

for npi)vclicnsi«ni. is now iipproaching a very 
satisfacloiy siatc. 'I'lic Society is more than 
Rs. 3,000 better off at the beginning of the enri*cnt year than it was ui 
the beginning of 1891 ; the baliinee in fav«)ur of the Society, iiieluding 
the invested securities, having advanced fi-oin Hs. 1,37.(512 to Hs. 1,40,750, 
which is higher than it has i)c<‘n at any time since 1887. Tin* JV[iort 
sup])lics full details of the nnninor in whit.Oi tlii.s improvement has Ix'cn 
effected. Our receipts Iiavo beem beltei* and oiir I'.xjrcndilure has been 
less tlian in the previous year, flic savings having been elnetly (‘fl'e<‘t.ed 
under the heads of establishment and printing, 1 should achl tliat 
only a trifling nmonflt of unpaid bills remains outstanding. * • 

During the course of the year the Council pi'oposeil that a portion 
of the Society’s invested funds should be transrorred froju (Jovernnuart, 
Securities, then at a high premium, to Calcutta ^lunicijtal Dtrbenture.s 
yielding a bettor rate of interest. The proposal was accopti'd by tin.* 
Society, but in endeavouring to carry it out it was found tliat Muni¬ 
cipal Debentures were very firmly held ami rai'cly eanu! into tlio 
market. No change in the investment has therefore been made. 

The Oriental Pul^licatiou Fund shows similar improvement, the 
Council having found it advisable to take somewhat vigorous measures 
during the course of the year to reduce tins exj)cmbturo from this Fund, 
which was found to bo on a scale considerably exceeding its liormaP 
income. 7 

Now, therefore, that the period of financial' difficulty which once 
threaten^ both the Society and the Oriental Publication Fund seems 
to be over, a brief reference may be*ra?ide to the causes of these tem¬ 
porary difficulties, ami the fi^ads of expr*ndituro which have shown the 
greatest fluctuations may bo compared. Without taking into account 
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tlin very neeesBaiy outlay on the buildings in 1888, which was partly 
met by the purchase-money of the^strip of land adjoining Park Street, the 
more variable items are salaries and the expenditure on the.two parts of ^ 
tlv? Journal. The total sum spent on the second (or Natural Science) 
])art of the Journal during the past six years is Rs. 20,990, which gives 
a yearly average of little less than Rs. 3,t500. The average for the*6rst* 
(or philological) part during the same period is Rs. 1,255, in which is in¬ 
cluded the cost of Mr. Griei'son’s Veinaculai' Literature of Hindustan, 
which was however to a large extent mot by the receipts on account of 
copies taken by the Imi)eiial and Provincial Governments. 

The outlay on piinting the .Journal has been given separately for 
tlio two parts in the yearly accounts from 1882 only, so that the cx- 
penditnro during the past six ycai’s can bo compared with ^lial of 
only the four preceding. The average cost for tho.Toui*nal, Part I, during 
f he years 1882 to 1885 was Rs. 2,244, and for Part II Rs. 1,393. It 
follows that the co.st of Part I decreased in the second pei iod by nearly 
one-half, while that of Part IT increased two-and-a-half times. This 
in(;reased cxpoudiLurc on the Natural History Part of the .loirriuil 
undoubtedly represents a largo amount of valuable work on the part 
of the Natural Histoiy Socrfdaiy and of tlioso memboi’S of the Society 
who devote their time to science, and it has ceiiainly increased the 
value of the Joinmal to the scicntiHc world. Still, Ave must folloAV the 
homely maxim of Uniting our coat according to our cloth. IMio fact 
that the credit-balance of the Society was lower in 1888 by several 
tbonsand ^mpccs than it had ever been before, and, tliat it wus lower 
still in 1890, shows that the outlay incurred during the past four 
years has been considerably bejMuid the moans of the Society. At the 
*samo time it must bo borne in mind that about 1885 the Avoi’k done for 


the Oiientnl Publication Fund Avas largely increased, and the effect of 
this was naturally shoAvn in the reduced cost of the first part of the 
Journal. Thus in 1885 the cost of this part Avas..Rs.^2,324 : in 1888 I't 

MI to B«. 1,075, and in 1887 to pa .4,‘>fV90. Now tl.atfe” wrettn 
• Imt did not exceed Rs. 1,100 oB boon exhausted, and tho work a« 
the Oriental Publicatta Pnnd tn redaced to its normal aimelri*; R 
I shall explain dii-oetly, baa 'of papers selected for pubUcation ’in 

an additional 

noimal limits, , • w 11 i me on Part II of the Journal within 

Rs.WrSuring'fhe'Zr^ ““Juries {rom 1882 to 1885 was 
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years has been Rs. 3,840, or Rs. 330 less tlinn dnrinp: tbo previous four 
years. As the strietest economy has been practised wlienever possible, 

^ advantage wn!» taken of tlic opportunity ^fiven by the resipfnation of Mr. 
lionoldaou to work Avitb a reduml stuff, so that the salary bill for tho 
past year has been much less than at any time in the previous 
'tonyears. The whole oxponditmv under this head in IHOl is Rs. 3,138, 
or more than a thousand rupees less than the averaero for the years 1882 
to 1885. 

Thus during these past six years then* has been, in cuinpai'ison 
with the pi*ovions*fonr, a conside)*ablo saving on Part 1 of the Journal, 
and in salaries. It a])pears that the low balance in 1800 was chieHy 
cauvsed by the eX})cnditiiro on Part 11 of tluj Journal. Jletween tho 
years T879 and 1885 the balance at credit of tbo Society varietl between 
Rs. 1,42,000 and Rs. 1,45,000, but since the latter year it has exceeded 
Rs. 1,42,000 in 1887 only. In 1888 it was Ks. 1.38,032, and in 1890 
Rs. 1,37,011. Owing to the careful economy practised by tins Coiineil 
during the past your, tbo balance is m)w nearly lls. 1,4l,00t), ami ibere is 
every prospect of a further increase. 'Pin* npport unity should now be taki*ii 
to revert to the rule that all entram*e fees should be tuUU-d ti> 
the permanent investment instead of to the easli balance; and as lln're 
is no longer any urgent r(.*a.S()n for keeping ilie staff on its present 
i*educed footing, the jiornianont appoiiitmeiiL of an Assistant Secretary 
may now be lak(*n into consideration. , • ^ 

Tho linaueial history of tin; Oi'iental Publication Wnnd 

daring the past ten years is alUwctlici* tlif- 
ti^'pund ferent from that of the S«»ciet.y. *P^p to 

1884 the credit-balance was steadily increasing 
by variable amounts of from two to iive thousand rupees a year,# 
tho number of fasciculi produced annually at that time being on 
an average about 21. In 1881* the balance was over lls. 21,000, and 
it then became evident that the rate of publication must be 
increa.sed. A larger number of Sanskrit and Persian works was 
taken up for publication, wit-h the insult that the balance diminished 
by about Rs. 4,000 a*yeai-, and was practieully exhausted at tho end of 
1890. The mimber of fasciculi publLslied reached a ma.ximuni in 1888, 
when it stood at 58. It became apparent, howevui*, diwing tho ]>ast two 
years that tho machiiieiy thus ^set in motion would continue to work 
longer than was desirable, and measures have been adopted by tho 
Council, especially during thc^past year, to limit tlid yuhlicatiou to the 
normal number, that is, to tbo nurajieij which can bo paid for from tho 
yearly income. Not only l^as no new work boon undertaken, but tlie less 
important work already in hand has been suspended. The full effect of 
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tiiis wiU af)pear in the reduced cliarges for printing and editing during 
the current year. Assuming that the total income is Bs. 12,000, the 
[working expenses Rs. 2,000, and the average cost pf a fasciculus, for 
both editing and printing Rs. 400, the number that can be produced an-' 
nually is 25. The Council has now arranged that during the current 
yeai’ this number shall, at any rate, not be exceeded. •» 

Statement No. 2 of the accounts for the past year shows that the 
condition of the O. P. Fund at the end of the year is fairly satisfactory; the 
cash balance having increased from Rs. 469 to Rs. 1,172, afid the out¬ 
standing liabilities having been largely I’educed, though they still stand 
at about Rs. 6,000, a considerable portion of which, however, will be 
paid off during the current year. The improvement is due to the sale of 
publications having been larger than usual, and to the accouhts, as 
rendered by Me88i*s. Triibner and Co., covering a period of 18 instead 
of 12 months. But judging fi’om the increased receipts from the sale 
of publications during the past few ycai's, there is good reason to suppose 
that there w'ill be a steady income to the fund under this head of about 
Rs. 3,500. 

Before passing on to a brief review of the work done by the 

Society and outside it iji some of the different de- 
psu'tments of Literature and Science during the 
past ycai’, it is my duty, and a very agi’eoablo 
duty, to I'omind you of the soryiees rendered to the Society by its Offi¬ 
cers, and of the obligations under which theii* zeal and devotion place us. 
The extent and pressure of the work that devolves upon the Secretai’ics 
ai’e perhUps little understood except by those who have ])ractical experience 
of it; and, without an amount of labour that is always considerable 
(.and often sevei’e, it is not too much to say that the work of the Society 
could not bo caiTicd on. The death of Raja Rajondrnlala Mitra created 
a vacancy^n the Vice-Presidentship, which the Council hava.pijpposed to 
'fill by the nomination of Mr. C. X. that office, a nomination 

which you have now confirmed j hardly i-emind you that Mr. Lyall 

is known to the Icai-ned woj^^j of the most erudite and accom- 


Offfeers of the 
oie^. 


So- 


plished of Arabic he has already placed us under obli¬ 
gations by his editi^ ^f Zakariya’s Commentary oa Ten Ancient 

ttAXSiiS oloser coimexion of Mr. Lyall with the Society 

cannot fail to increas* its usefulness. Mr. Little has discharged the 
onerous and important duties of the General Secretary throughout the 
year with eminent success. To Dr. Hoemle’s conspicuous services as 
Bditor of Pari 1 of the Journal the Society is greatly indebted. Dr. 
Hoemle has now been placed on special duty the Government of 
Bengal in order to complete the editing*of the Bower MS. He has 
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acccxrdinglj expressed a dosiio to he relieved of the ofHee of Pfkilvilogical 
Secretary, the duties of which have been readily nndt'rtal^n by Mr. 
C. R. Wilson. Avith the exception of the inimismatical AVOi*k which- 
Dr. HoeiTile has consented to retain. Mr. W. Ji. Sclater has been po 
less devoted and siuxiessful as Editor of the Nntnml History section of 
the donrnal. On liis taking fuidough to Europe, Dr. Tull Walsh very 
kindly consented to take up these duties. Lastly, on Rdja Rajendralala 
Miha’s death, I’andit Hara Prasad ShAstii was invited by the Council to 
nndei*take the duties connected with the seni*ch for Sanskrit MSS., and 
with the supervision of tlie Sanskrit ])ortion of the liihluttheca Tndica 
publications. For such datie.s he is cmimMitly fittetl, aud ho has been 
1 ‘ecoinmended hy the Council for ai)]>ointnient as additional Pliilological 
Secretaly, in order to enable him to dischaige them more effectively. To 
all these gentlemen, and to our Honorary Ti'oasuroi*, Dr. W. King, the 
Socudy rests under deep obligations, ami 1 would ask you to pass a 
cowlial vote of thanks to thorn for ilieir Korvio»>s so freely rendt*it‘d 
during the past year*. (T/ni vote of tkaiihs was rnrrit.d hi/ (trclttuinfinii). 

My own obligations to the Scicretaries anti otlun* luembtu-s of the 
Society are of a different kind. In tin' review t hat follows T have hml 
to i*cly very largely—in the department of Natural Stiience 1 may say 
entirely—on the assistance of gentleman who are exports in tlioir re¬ 
spective branches of knowledge, and I b(‘g to offer them my cordial 
thanks for the lielp st> willingly rciideivd, I am-espeeiayy imlchted 
to Dr. Hocnile, Dr. Tull Walsl), Mr. (Jolo.s, Dr. I’ruin, Pandit Hai’a 


I’rasi'nl Shastri, Col. ^’huillier, r?, k.. Col. Waterliousc, Mr. C. R. Wilson, 
Mr. Wood-Mason, Bahii Sarat Chandra Das, c. J. i-:., and, for ct* is taut 


assistance of cveiy kind, to Mr. liittit;. 


1 begin, therefore, with some notes on the literary and archajologieal 

depai’traent of our work, including l^ilology. 
Philology, &c. History, Ethnology, Arclncology, Epigraphy 

and Numismatics, Paper’s on nearly all these subjeets have been pub¬ 
lished in Paid I of the Journal and in tho Proceiidin^s. Of the Journal, 
Paid I, two numbers harve been issued ; a third is nearly ready and was 
to have been issued before the close of the year. It has boon delayed by 
fresh reseai’ches, I’esultingin important discoveries t’ogaiding tho Bower 
MS., of which an account will given later on. 

Under the head of Philology the publications of tho Bihliotheca 
Bibliotheca Tndica occupy an important ^place. Daring 

will? well XllilAU Sif* .1 rtJJ» ^ 

the year 3^ fasciculi have been issued, includ- 
ing 20 Sanskrit, 11 Arabic^ and Persian, and 3 Tibetan publications. 
As already explained, a larger number might have boon pi’oduoed, but the 
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state of the Oriental Publication Fund rendered it necessary to restrict 
theout'ti^. Next year there will be a still greater redaction; but in 
future years it may be anticipated that the recovery of the Fund to a 
solvent condition will enable us to return to our normal ‘issue. Three* 
works were completed during the year; these were the Tdrtf^-i-Firnz 
tihdht of Shams Sii-fij ’Ai’if, edited by Maulavi Vilayat Husain of thfe 
Calcutta Madrassa; the BriJianndradiya Purdw, edited by Pandit Hrisi- 
kesa Shastri; and the Nirukta, edited by Pa^^it Satyavrata S'ama^rami. 

Among the numbers issued, the two following works deseiwe 
conspicuous notice. 

The Am-i-Akhart of Abiilfazl, Tramlaied with Notes by Coi*. H. S. 
Jakektt. Hud Volume. 

The first volume of this translation was published by the Ikte Mr. 
JJlochmaim as long ago as 1873, and is deservedly held in very high 
estimation. At the time of the author’s death, it was thought that he 
had left the remainder of the translation in manusciipt; but it could 
never be discovered, and the Society afterwai’ds made I’cpeated attempts 
without success to secure the completion of the woi’k. At last Col. 
Jun-ett undertook the task; and the Society is to bo congratulated on the 
completion of the second volume. The thml volume is in (ioui’se of pre¬ 
paration, and will probably bo finished in another year. Col. Jaiu'ctt’s 
translation ds made uniform with Mr. Blochraann’s, and is similarly 
furnished \'¥ith copious notes illustrating the diliiculties of the text. 

A Commentary by Abii Zahariyd Yahyd at-Tibrizi on Ten Ancient 
Arabic, Pttems, edited bu C. J. LYALfi, c. I. K. Fasc..l. 

The ten poems included in this work, which ar-e all pre-islamic, arc 
the seven Mu’allaqat and three other odes, by al-A’sha, an-Nabighah, and 
*Abid ibn al-Abi’as respectively. The only one of the ten which has not 
previously been pi’inted is the last. But the commentary, which is by 
the same hand as the groat commentary on the llaniasah published 
by Dr. G. W. Frcytag, has remained till the present inedited. It is 
now published on the basis of an excellent ancient MS. at Cambridge, 
collated with othei-s fi'ora Leiden and the British Museum, and with 
throe MSS. of an-Nahhas’s commentaiy upon which Tibrizi chiefly 
relics. The fasciculus issued this year carides the work -to the middle „ 
of -the poem of ’Antarah : another will complete the text, to which it is 
intended to add indices and a critical ap{}aratas. 

1 would also draw attention to the Tibetan publications of the 
f T ‘te ■■ A Pibliotheca Indipa series, for which we are in- 
1 e an rat-ur . (J^ij^edtopabu Sarat Chandra Gas, c. i. e., and 

Baba PratSp Chandz'a Ghosh. This is a, compai'atively now field of 
work, which is atcusiug considerable interest m Eui'ope. The mass of 
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Tibetan litei’atui’e accesfiibie to us in enoimons, and of very unequal 
value ; and it -will bo necessary to exorcise great care in selecting works 
^for publication in this serioa, 

RefeTcnce may also bo made to a paper on the life of the Indi^ 
Pandit, Atisa, otherwise know'n as Pipaipkara S^ri jiiiiia, by Babu Sarat 
ChaiMra Das, c. t. a., published in Part I of the Journal. Dipaipkara 
was a learned Pandit of Mngadha, to whom Tjha Lama, the king of 
Tibet, sent messengers in tho first half of the llth century, in¬ 
viting him to visit Tibet in order to restore the pure doctrines of 
Buddhism, which had become debased in that country by an admixture 
of Tantiic and Pon mysticism, After many refusals he was prevailed 
on to visit Tibet in tho year 1038 A. 1),, when tho king received him 
with the utmost respect and veneration, and conferred on him the title 
of Jovo Atisa, (tho Supreiiio Lord who has surpassed all). Ho revived 
the practice of tho pure Mahayana do«driue, and died near Lhasa in 
1053 A. 1). at tho ago of 73. 

T may also notice the papers of the lute Dr. Karl Marx, published 
in numbers 2 and 3 of Part T of the Jaiinial, one being a translation of 
a dialogue from the Tibetan bet.w'oen a wicked king and his minister, 
and the other a notice of documents relating to tho liistory of Ladakh, 
at which place Dr. Marx was a missionary. Death has been very busy 
in the last few years with Tibetan scholar-s. Wo have lost Scdiiofuer, 
Minayeff, and Jiischke, and now the snccesaor of Jilsfhke al. Ladakh has 
followed him. 

Tibet(W-Hanskrit J^ictiomrf/. —An account may here be give^i of the 
Tibetan-Sanskrit Dietionai’y, in tho preparation of which Uahii *Sarat 
Chandra Das, as the Tibetan Translator to Govor-nmont, has been en¬ 
gaged for the last two or three years under tho orders of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal. At tho close of the Preface to his Tibetan Dictionary, 
published by tho Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1834, Csoma cfe Koroa 
wrote :—“ When there shall bo more interest taken in Buddhism and in 
the diffusion of Christian and European knowledge throughout the most 
Eastern parts of Asia, the Tibetan Dictionary may bo much improved, 
enlarged and illustrated by tho addition of Sanskrit terms.V Tho 
projected dictionary is intended to satisfy this requirement, only much 
more fully than de Koi’os contemplated. Since his time another Tibetan 
Dictionary has appeared, the prodnetion of Jiischke, the Moravian 
Missionary at Ladakh. This Wbrk, though a great improvement on 
Csoma's, does not meet the critical requirements of 'the present day. 
Jaschke had not at his command the •resources necessary for such an 
undertaking. He was thoipnghly familiar with Tibetan as a spoken 
language; but as I'egairas ito literary form, he had access to only a 
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limited number of Tibetan works that bad been published in Germany 
and a* St. Pet^sburpr, besides a few block-prints obtained from itinerant 
Lamas at Ladakh. More than this, words of every style-and of every ^ 
s^e are eoUeoted together in Jaschke’s dictionary without any attempt 
at classification. 

The dictionary which Babn Sarat Chandra Daslfwith his coadjutors’ 
has now in hand is of much wider scope than either of its predecessors, 
and its materials are derived from many difEerent sources. It was in 
the first instance undertaken at the suggestion of Professor Max Muller, 
who was anxious to ascertain the exact force of the Tibetail renderings 
of current philosophical terms used in Sanskrit-Baddhist literature. 
These technical terms, it was known, were rendered into Tibetan by 
their precise syllabic equivalents, in conformity with a system fi’amod 
for the purpose by tlie Pandits engaged in the work of translating into 
Tibetan the sacred books of Indian Buddhism. It was hoped that in 
this way much new light would be thrown on the original meaning of 
the philosophical terms of that literature, which is now in many in¬ 
stances most obscure. 

The dictionary has accordingly been framed on these lines. The 
Tibetan word is fii’st given, and then its Sanskrit equivalent, if any, 
followed by (1) a literal translation of the word according to its etymo- 
logy, (2) the sense or senses in which the word is nsed in speech or litera¬ 
ture, (3) illustrative examples taken fi*om Tibetan works either pub¬ 
lished' or accessible in known libraries. In order to secure, as far as 
possible, ^an exhaustive vocabulary and a copious siyiply of illustintions, 
Tibetail literature has been ransacked. Beconrse has been had, not 
only to Tibetan-Sanskrit vocabularies like the Vyntpatti and the Maha- 
► vyutpatti, some of which had already been translated by Bemusat into 
French and by Csoma into English; and to Sanskiut works like the 
Kalpalata Kavyadaria with their* absolutely faitlifpijQtgjJ’' ^^ansla- 
tions; but also to a still larger treasury^^^ary and scientific wealth. 

The iTaAgryur, or collection of BqsV’'Scriptures, comprises 108 vo- 
lumes of about 500 leaves eaiRVith the help of Lama Sherab Gyat- 
sho, of the Goom MonasDarjeeling, 9(^ of these volumes have 
been analysed for tivqioses of the dictionary. The Tangyur^ which 
cwmiASsi"”'® 225 vo}.’- is a still richer storehouse of learning. It con¬ 
tains the text of Pagiini and other grammarians, treatises from the 
Sanskrit on ethics, political science and political economy, and even 
poems like tho Megliaduta —all transcribed literatim in the Tibetan 
character, togetiier with Tibetan tpanslations and commentaries. The 
Tangywr is hi fact a cyclopesdia of Indo-Tibejian literature; and the means 
by which so many ancient Sanski*it works had been preserved in Tibet 
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and interpreted to the people had long been a sonrce of wpnder to scholars 
in Europe. Unfortunately we possess no copy of the Tangyur, as we dp • 
^f the Kahgyur. Babu Sarat Ohandi'a Das has succeeded in obtaining* 
the loan of one Yolumc from the Labi'ong Monastery in Sikkim but 
the whole were accessible to him, the value of his work would be greatly 
ihcrdhsed. 

But it is not merely the scientific terms of classical literature that 
will find a place in this dictionary. The work is intended, as far as 
possible, to be complete; and will include the language of the present 
time and of every-day use—in ftict, the current veiiiacular of Tibet. 
Contributions have also been levied from a large collection of Tibetan 
and Bhootea coiTespondence, captured during the late Tibetan cam¬ 
paign. These contain a great variety of idiomatic and honorific words 
and phrases, the use of which is confined to coiTespondence and to polite 
conversation. From another quarter has been obtained a large stock 
of words peculiar to the terminology of the Pon mysticism, which is 
thought to have preceded Buddhism hi Tibet. These terms arc little 
known to oi’thodox Buddhists, and wore entirely unknown to either 
Csoraa orJdschke. Headers of our publications will, remember how 
many papers on the Pon religion Babu Sarat Chandra Das has contri¬ 
buted to the Journal, from books and materials which ho collectyd 
during his residence in Tibet. Aid is also promised frdm abroad; 
Professor Foucaux of Paris having kindly offered to plaae at Babu 
Sarat Chandra Das’ disposal the materials that he has himself collected 
with a similar object, including a long list of philosophical terjn^ from 
Buddhist-Sanskrit sources. BTnally, in the interpretation of Sanskrit 
terms, Babu Sai’at Chandra will have the valuable assistance of Pandit 
Hari Mohan Vidyabhushan, the Pandit employed by this Society. 

The arrangement of the dictionary will be alphabetical; all the 
words derived from one root being placed together under that root, and 
each word being again found in its alphabetical place, with a reference 
to the word under which its meaning is discussed. The difficult question 
of pronunciation is provided for by a method at once simple and clear. 
Typographical devices ^ill be used to distinguish modem and colloquial 
words from thd&e that are scientific or ancient. Some of the work is 
now ready for the press, but it will necessarily take a long time before 
80 elaborate an undertaking is completed. 

Of works published in 1891 outside the Society, oh subjects relating 
to Oriental Philology, the following igiay be noticed:— 

Introduction to the history of Language, hy H. A. SraoNO, W. S. 
LoofiUAN and B. L Wi{SELER.-«~This useful book professes to be little 
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more than an exposition of the German work of Prof. Paul on the 
Principles of the History of Language—a reproduction of the same 
matter in less technical language, and with illustrations drawn mainl^^ 
fj’oni languages with which the English student is thought to he fami¬ 
liar. It will be welcomed by all to whom the German work may bo 
inaccessible. * 

Comparative Dictionary of ilie Indo-Duropean Dangnages hy Profe aSOR 
A. Pick. Fourth edition. —The first edition of this great work was 
published moi’C than 20 yeai’S ago, and ci-eated an epoch in the history 
of scientific philology. Since then Comparative Philology has made 
great pi-ogrcss ; some old theories have been overthrown, some disputed 
points have boon determined, and now discoveries have been made. It 
is no wonder, then, that the fourth edition is, in many respects, a new 
work. The field is too vast for one scholar, and Prof. Pick has now 
secured the assistance of the best men in each department, such as 
Sir Whitley Stohes, Prof. Bezzenborgor and others. The Dictionary 
contains three comparative vocabularies, one of the “ parent speech;” 
another of the Eastern, and the third of the Western European periods 
of linguistic unity. 

The Memoirs of Shah Tahmdsp I of Persia, hy Dr. Paut. Horn.— 
The Persian text of this work, towai’ds the editing of which the Society 
contributed a MS. from its libraiy, has been published by Dr. Horn in the 
Journal of Jhc OerJ)ian Oriental Society for 1891. A German transla¬ 
tion has been published by him in a separate little volume, with some 
useful nptes and an index of names. « 

J^dnava Dharmi S'dstram, edited with a Commentary hy Pandit Biir- 
MA SnN.\ Sau.ma\. —This is a new edition of the well-known law-book of 
Mann, which has been repeatedly published, the last time by Pro¬ 
fessor Jolly in Trubnei‘’s Oriental Series. The author explains in his 
preface his reasons for republishing the work, on which ho jn’ornises to 
throw much now light in his commentary. It pi’omisos to bo an exten¬ 
sive undertaking. Seven fasciculi have appeared, and the Pandit is still 
in the mulst of his introductoiy dissertation, in which he discusses such 
questions as the identity of l\tanu, the date of his writing, and the object 
of his law-book, and speculates on the contents of eaclfof its chapters. 
The bowk is writteiFin both Sanskrit and Hindi. 

Catalogns Oatalt.jorum, by Propesscr Tii. AuPRECHT. —This is perhaps 
tho most v'.Iuablc [jublication of the yeJlr. It is a descriptive list of all 
Sanskrit j^itei’a^ure and Sanskrit authons known, and has been published 
at the expense of the English Gpvsrnment. ^ 

Theodore Aufreeht holds a very high pl 0 jpo among tho Sanskrit 
scholars of Europe. He was already well known to the learned world 
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by his Latin Oatalo^ie of fcJankrit MSS. in the Bodloian at Oxfoixi, 
and by his Enj^lish Oataloguo of those in Trinity College, bambHdgo. 
His Oatalngus Catalogoruni is a wo7'k of th«j first impoi'tauce, which hUs 
cost hinj thirty years of close application. lu it ho has arn,,nge(l in 
alphabetical order the names of San.skrit works and their authors so 
far as they were procurable. Ho has given references to the oataloguo 
or catalogues in which these names are to bo found. Under the 
titles of books, ho has given the names of their Commontari( 7 s in alpha¬ 
betical order, and under the names of authors, ho has given the names 
of all books attributed to them. It is an invaluable work of roforeneo to 
the bibliographer and to those engaged in the scai'ch for Sanskrit MSS. 
The labour of these investigatoi's Avill bo greatly occonomised, foi* tlujy 
will nof need to trouble themselves about woi*ks which have already 
been described by eminent men like Biihler, Potei’son and othei’s. Eco¬ 
nomy of space in futui’e catalognos is a mattiu’ of groat importance. 

Aufi’ccht has compiled his work fiom 50 different sei-ies of cata¬ 
logues, published from the time of Sir William Jones up to the present day. 
He has made full use of the catalogues published in connexion with the 
soarch for Sanskrit MSS. in India. It was a drawback to him that these 
woi'ks have not boon prepared on one uniform plan. Some of tluun are 
mere lists of names; others, while giving some information about the 
works in a tabular form, ai*e silent as to their contents ; others again f^ve 
detailed information in English about important works, relegating those of 
less importance to a tabulai* statement of no groat value, while the desci-i])- 
tions, being given in^English, ai’O useless to the pandits of India. It 
I’oquiros a thorough acquaintance with these different catalogues to bo 
able to find out from Aufrocht whether any MS. under inquiry has been 
adequately described or not in a previous catalogue. < 

To the works above named may bo added, Stiulics on the Jlisforyof the 
Indo~Etiropean Languages^ by C. Bartholomae, and a Grammar of the 
Khassi Language by the Rev. H. Roberts. 

Among papers that have appeared in the different periodicals of 
Europe, the following deserve mention :— 

(1) A series of papers by Dr. R. Morris in tho Academy (May to 

August 1891,)• on Pali and Jaiua Prakrit woi-ds of obscure or peculiar 
etymology. • 

(2) A paper by Professor E. Leumann in the Vienna Oriental 

Journal^ Vol. V, No. 2, on the legend of Chitta and Sambhfita, as given 
in Buddhist and Jaina records. •(This is one of the 550 Jatakas or birth- 
stories of the Buddhists.) , ^ 

(3) A paper in the sg-me number of tho Journal, by Professor H. 
Jacobi on Indian Metres, showing that tho development of Indian 
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metres cannot be explained on the rhythmical theory, but mnst have 
followed an entirely different line; and that it cannot be fully known 
what this line was until we acquire a more accurate knowledge of Indian 
Music. Mr. C. B. Clarke’s paper on the theory of Indian Music, origi¬ 
nally published in the Calcutta Review, is doubtless familiar to many 
members of this Society, and was, I believe, the first attempt made to 
treat the question scientifically. 

(4) A paper by A. Conrady in the Journal of the German Oriental 
Society, containing the grammar and examples of the Newari language.. 

(6) A paper in the same Journal by Prof. Th.* Noldeke, on the 
texts of the Book of the Ten Vazirs, especially on an old Persian version 
of it. 

Search for Sanskrit 3[SS. —Professor Aufrecht’s Catahgtls Cata- 
hgomm leads me to refer to the woik that has recently been done in 
the search for Sanskrit MSS., for which purpose a liberal grant has been 
for some years made by the Government of India. I am indebted 
to Pandit Hara Prasild Shdstri for the following account of the woi*k 
of the last few years. 

The collection of Sanskrit MSS. and the publication of their cata¬ 
logues by eminent men like Sir William Jones, Colonel Mackenzie, 
Hoi*ace Hayman Wilson, Colebrooke and others, created an interest in 
thbse MSS..in Europe from the time that Sanskrit first became known to 
scholars about a hundred yeejpH ago. Ev^ery one in India wdio had a taste 
for Sanskrit collected MSS., and gave or sold them to one or other of the 
numerous libraiics in Europe. But about 25 ygars ago it was found 
that 4’itli the decadence of Native States, the encouragement given by 
the Government of India to English education, and the consequent 
loss of the influence which Brahmans exercised over the Hindu popula¬ 
tion, Sanskrit learning was falling into neglect, tols began rapidly to 
disappear, and collections of MSS. remained uncalled for in the posses¬ 
sion of men who could not appreciate their worth. A great pandit 
dies; his son, an educated gentleman with no knowledge of Sanskrit, 
takes some care of the M^,, but merely as a memento of his learned 
father; wraps them up careftilly, di-ies them in the sun after the rainy 
season, and preserves thjem in the best TOom in his family dwelling 

are dift'orent, his children are educated under 
widely different circumstances, and thqpe consider the MSS. as mere 
lumber, which occupy space where they could conveniently put a 
table or a chair. As soon as they com% into possession, they relegate 
the MSS. to the lumber room, the cqpk-room or the cow-sl^d, where young 
girls taught by the Zenana Mission usq them as waste-paper; the 
planks being utilised to kindle fire for* cooking. This state of things 
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becoming -mdely known, a letter was addressed by Pandit Badlta Kissen 
of the late Lahore Dai'bar to the Government of India, urging Govem- 
jnent to do something for the preservation of these MSS.; and after 
much cori’espondence a liberal grant was made for the’purpose by thp. 
Government of Lord Lawrence. The vaiious Provincial Governments 
made* their own arrangements for cainying on the search for Sans¬ 
krit MSS. In Madras these operations have been carried on by A. 0. 
Btti-nell, Gustav Opporb and Lewis Bice ; in Bombay by the celebrated 
scholars, Biihler, Kielhmm, Bhandarkar and Peterson; in the Punjab by 
Kashinath Knnte ; and in Oudh by Deviprasad. In the North-Westoni 
Pi-ovinces the duty was entrusted to the Librarian of the Benares Sanskiit 
College.^ In Bengal the work was given to the Asiatic Society, which 
made it over in tuim to Baja BajendraMla Mitra who, assisted by 
thi*oo pandits, one of whom travelled all over the country, published 
several volumes of Notices of Sanskrit MSS. in the course of 19 years. 

A very large number of private libraries was visited. Notices wore 
prepared by the travelling pandit in a prescribed form, giving a de¬ 
tailed abstract of any new book that he happened to find. But the work 
of compiling and editing these Notices, and putting them into api-esunt- 
ablo shape, was done by the Baja himself. His work has elicited just 
praise from Theodore Aufrecht in the Catalogus Catalogoruni. The Rajd 
intended to write a critical report of the works brought to light duritig 
the period he was in charge, and it is a source of great regret that he 
has been removed from the scene of his labours before he had time to 
accomplish his wishes. • ^ 

T7ispecHon of Sanshrit Tols. —The attention of the Government of 
Bengal having been directed to the decline that was alleged to bo taking 
place in the popularity and efficiency of the indigenous institutions 
known as tob, in which for centuries past Sanskrit has been taught by 
pandits of repute to succcessive generations of pupils, the Lieutenant- 
Govemox’, Sir Charles Elliott, deputed Mahamahopadhyaya Mahcs 
Ghandi'a Nydyaratua, c. i. E., the Principal of the Sanskrit College of 
Calcutta, to inspect and repoi’t on these institutions. For more than 
60 yeai's an allowance of Bs. 100 a mouth has been made by the Goveim- * 
ment for the support of pupils in the tob of Nadiya, and this allowance 
has in I'ecent years been increased to Bs. 150, and again to Bs. 200 a month. 
Grants of Bs. 500 a year each tire also made to the Dacca Sarasvatt 
Samdj and the Behar Sanskrit ifanjivan^ two local associations of pandits 
and of those interested in San^rit study, for the improvement of the 
tob by means of examinations and rewards. The Lieutenant-Governor 
intimated a wish to make ta. further gi’ant in suppoi*t of the tob, if it 
should be found on inquiry that money could bo usefully spent in the 
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fturihenuioe^ of that objoct. Pandit Mabos Chandra Nyiyaratna was ao- 
cordingfljr placed on special duty for three months, during which he visited 
alUhe chief centres of Sanskrit leaning in Bengal, Behar and Orissa; and 
' he-has now submitted a report which will, I hope, soon be made public, and 
'wlbich gives many interesting details, hitherto unpublished, regarding 
the constitution of the tols, the course of studies pursued in thena and 
the special characteristics which distinguish them in different parts 
the province. A full account is also given of the various institutions, re¬ 
ligious or secular, which have been locally established in recent years for 
the promotion of Sanskn't study; of the Sanskrit sohbols maintained by 
these associations as well as by individual patrons of learning; of the 
examinations conducted, by them, either independently or in subordina¬ 
tion to the Sanskrit Title examination, held annually by Government in 
Calcutta and other centres for the award of Sanskrit titles to the stu¬ 
dents of tols ; and of the effect of such examinations in maintaining and 
stimulating the study of Sanski-it. The following extract from the 
report will be of interest, as showing the causes that har^rled to the de¬ 
cline of the tols :— 

“ The old custom of sons pursuing the calling of the father, which 
made pandits’ sons grow up to be pandits, unless they happened to 
lack the mental power to do so, is losing its hold upon the country, and 
psZhdits* sons are accordingly being trained up for secular callings that 
promise b^ter prospects frj^m a worldly point of view than the calling 
of a pandit. Thus it is that families of pandits in Bengal have all 
been tending to assimilate themselves to the otljer Brahman families 
of th^ province, t. e., have all been tending towards^ secular callings 
that hold out prospects of pecuniary gain. Most of the best pandits 
of Bengal, all the Mahamahopadhyayas without exception, have trained 
up or are training up their sons or grandsons for other callings than 
their own-—have given them or are giving them, in fact, an English 
education. It is but natural that men should prepare their sous 
for such walks of life as ^ey think would be most advantageous 
to them, and this is what ^he pandits of Bengal have been doing. 
Non-pandit Brahman familjs hardly ever think of training up any 
juvenile member at a tol jfr the career of a pandit.. Our tols are 

a stoppage of supply of boys. An utter 
stoppage of supply is not likdy to^occur in the near future, but 
matters appe^ to be clearly tending to this. The aggregate intellectual 
capacity cd the^ present generaidon of. tol students is lower than ^t 
of ^e past generation as unquesti<piably, I think, as the number is 
lower j and this, deterioration in quality and^deci4ase in number, judging 
from presept circumstances, tend to be» pro^ssive. To arrest *hia 
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decline very liberal belp from individuals and from the State fvould 
be needed.** 

^ The proposalR of Pandit Mailed Chandra Nyayaratna involve con¬ 
siderable expenditure, in the way partly of providing stipends 
sdected teachers of distinction, and partly of assigning I'ewai'ds 
tdaohbrs and scholarships to pupils on the results of annual examina¬ 
tions. 1 think wo shall all agree that if the decline of these ancient' 
and interesting schools of Sanskrit can be arrested at a moderate outlay 
on the part of Government —^an outlay which will almost certainly aronso 
the liberality of tfie wealthy in this country—the money will be well 
spent. 

The number of publications received in 1890, under Act XXV. of 

1867, in the eleven libraries of the Empire 
7,877, and reports on these* works have been 
issued by the Home Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. Several catalogues for 1891 have also been issued, but 
with the excepllon of those for Bengal, Bombay and Madius, the cata¬ 
logues are generally mere lists. In the following paragraphs, for which 
I am indebted to Pandit Kara Prasdd Shastri, m. a., the Bengal Librarian, 
a brief account will be given of the most important of these publications. 

They naturally divide themselves under two heads, viz., Original 
works and Republications. It is remarkable that the original works of 
the present day are almost wholly in prose, and the republioations almost 
wholly in verse. Since the days of the Brilhmapas and Upanishads no 
original work of any has until i*ecently been written in prqpe: that 
having been left entirely to the Commentators and to the hereticjif Bud¬ 
dhists and Jains. The vernaculars of India, with the exception of Ui'dd, 
were altogether without prose until the introduction of English educa¬ 
tion in this country about 60 years ago. Greater activity is, however, 
now displayed in searching for and publishing ancient works, than in 
writing new ones. The original works include art, biogiuphy, history, 
fiction, essays on all subjects, and voyages and travels; the republica- 
tions including poetry, grammar, dictionaries, and theolcgy in almost all 


Fine Arfs.-^Valnahle works on Fine Arirhave been written by, or 
published at the expense of, titled gentlemen of wealth and influence. 
lUji Sir Sanrindra Mohan Tagort keeps up the reputation of Bengal by 
publishing works on the literatuxb of music; and the Senior Baja 
Venkatagiri is the author of a Telngn work on music,* vhich embi*aoe8 
both the Hindu and Mnh|pamadan systeins. This valuable work teaches 
zuusio, both vocal and inq^m^ntal, and also dancing. Painting has,not 
much advanced, bat the reli^o&a pictuxos drawn tw ^e studimts of the 
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Government School of Art are a great improvement on the painting 
practised 20 years ago. The maps of various countries recently published 
show a great improvement in artistic skill. 

^ J5%rap%.—The biogi-aphioal literature of India is rich and useful* 

The people are learning to study man as he is, and are leaving off the 
old way of deifying and worshipping every great man of their n^ieh. 
The list of biographies, which, it will be seen, is by no means confined 
to India, contains the following names:—The late Dewan Peshkar of 
Pudtt Cota, in English; Sbdli L&tif, the greatestj>oet of Sindh, in 
Arabic-Sindhf; Socrates in Gujarati; Richard Cobden in Marathi; Tantia 
Bhil in Bengali, English and Marathi; Bachcharaja,a Jakia saint,in 
Gujarati; Bagbbata, a great medical writer, and Kalya^a Deva, a Rijput 
hero, in Marathi; Ballabhacharya, the great Vaishnava reformer of 
Western India, in Gujarati, aud in Sanskrit and Gujarati; Udar Lai, a 
great Hindu saint of Sindh, who saved many Jakss from Muhammadan 
persecution, in Ambio-Sindhi; Bbanu Das, a great worshipper of Bithova 
in Pandarpur, in Marathi; Bapu Gokla, the last of the great Marhatta 
generals, who died manfully fighting in the defence of Marhatta in¬ 
dependence, in M;ii*athi; Ohaitanya, the groat Bengal reformer, in 
Canareso; Kuhwar IV /alji Mahato, in Urdu; Henry Lawrence in 
Uxdu; Edward Gibbon ^^indi; Abraham Lincoln in Marathi; Brad- 
laugh in English and in Marathi; Bholanath Sarabhai, the well-known 
theistic Bciformer of the Western Presidency, in Gujarati; Pandit 
r^varaehandi-a Vidyasagara, Narottama Das, Prabodhananda Sarasvati, 
and Dr.^Duff, in Bengali. ^ 

3mma mid Fiction.—Vi'ose works of imagination, namely, dramas 
and works of fiction, aio many and various, but they do not show much 
originality or boldness of conception. They treat mostly of the quarrels 
of the daughter-in-law with her mother-in-law; of educated ladies mar- 


riod to unedneatod men of equal famUy 

to illiterate wives; of the mise*?^" -ai. u , 

, , ’ , « of married widows, written by the 

orthodox classes; and of 1 . , » . , j u ai f : Ac, ^ 

. ^ ^iseiaes of girl widows, by the friends of 

pro^«e. lor metance, Malayalam is a tale of a girl’s 

W# * IWF ' asbes; Bhnlhhulamdri in Gujarati and Saniayt 

rt in aia i jealous wives; Shirin Madam in Gujarati 


isftfeKK'^ure of Parsi life in Bombay. 

The writers often desert India ajijd travel to European countnes in 
quest of their heroes aud lifToiutJS. For instance, the Chaste Jewess in 
Gujarati gives ^ description of the peiwutions of the Jews by the Eng- 
.lisblinthe 13th century. A'iche in the same language, is a Chns- 

tism tale. OhUy& ia Bengdli is a picture qf a mint family just before 
ite SeclinqilPMie*^ altered circumstauces in which India is now placed. 
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AfiAiJi Bdlah pwipienta a faithful pieturo of Hindd family life in tJio 
Mufassil, both in wealth and in |)overty. Vim^a 8*atdhdi is a work 
^fiction, giving a picture of what India may be a hundred years hence. 
Sankal^ Sdryod<iya in Tamil is an adaptation of a Sanskrit di'anta 
of the same name, which is unknown to the learned woidd outside 
6out1^ern India. It is something like an allegory, though not written 
in the manner of the JPrabodha Ohandrodatja of Kj'ishiia It is 

written in the interest of Ramanuja’s followers. 

The drama describing the career of the great Jaina saint Sthula- 
bhadra in Gujarati shows that Jaina saints have still a hold on the people 
of India. 'liambhdmanjan is a newly written Satiskrit drama from 
Southeiyi India. Such works in Sanskrit ai’O not at all rare in any part 
of India. Kautnhi Rupaha is an allegorical Hindu drama which 

describes the evils of the KdU Yuga. 

Grammars and Lexicons .—TJiose work.-t are of great philological 
value,, and some of the very best books have been published during the 
period under review. The Pandits of East Bengal are rapidly publisli- 
ing all supplementary works of the Kdtantra or Kahipa school of grammar. 
Pandit Hri^ike&i Shastri has fini.shed his edition of the Supadma 
Kaumndi, a work based on Panini, but written, it is said, by a descendant 
of the great Vararuchi. Ra^sagangadhara, an important rhetoi’ical woyk 
of great value, is being published in the Kdvyamdld series of‘Bombay. 

Works still more rare and important Iftive been*issued 4n Madras. 
TJnclwl Nikdndu is a rare lexicon of the Tamil tongue. It was long 
supposed to have b<ten lost. 11 gives, in the form of the colepratcd 
Amarakosha, the synonyms of all things in hcavon and earth, with the 
exception of abstract qualities. Nighanfn, of which Nikdndu is only 
a Tamil form, means ‘ a work of synonyms ’; and wo have the great 
Vedic Ntghanfu, on which Yaska has written his Nimkta in the 
form of a Commentary. Pingala Nikdndu is another important dis¬ 
covery of a lost work. The synonyms in this work are those of 
metrical, grammatical and rhetorical terms. Atiother lexicon, a medical 
one, in Telugu, gives synonyms of words divided according to the six 
medical rasas to which all things belong. Many Gujarati merchants 
trade with the •Western Coast of Africa, where the Swahili is the chief 
language, and so these merchants have published a guide to the Swahili 
language in the Gujarati charafcter. This, like most African lan- 
gu^es, has no written character*of its own. Besides these, Bombay 
has published a Hebrew Dictionary, to help people in acquiring a 
ledge of Jhe Hebrew, Chaldaic and Tednsudic languages, and a metrical ' 


grammar of the Awaista Ismguage. 

The VUva Katha, a Bengali cncyclopasdia, was stopped lor want of 
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support fire years ago. Babd Nagondra Nath Basu has undertaken to 
carry it on, and has published 12 pai'ts in the year. The last word is 
fvalihatd, or Calcutta, and the writer has collected a mass o8 very yaluabl^ 
iyfoimation on tho histoiy and antiquities of the city. 

TIistory. —Tho historical literature of Bengal, the North-Western 
Provinces, and Sindh is of no gi*eat importance. Malidr^shtrsf and 
the Pan jab have a history, and are therefore rich in historical 
literature. The Panjab has not, however, published anything of 
importance except Karindnid-i-tvaliyan Sialkof, giving the history 
of Peshwara Singh and Kashmira Singh, the reputed sons of Ranjit 
Singh, tho Lion of the Pfin jab. In Marathi, however, have been pub¬ 
lished a history of Shambhnji and Rdjaram, tho sons of Shivaji; 
Dhundhu Bala Krishna Sahasrabuddhi’s jicconnt of the cai’oer of Para- 
shnriim Rao and of tho troubles of his times; tho Chronicles of the 
Posh was from 1713 to 1818, that is, for tho entire period of their exist¬ 
ence as a groat power in India, by an offioor of tho Court of Baji Rao II, 
written either immediately before or immediately after the British con¬ 
quest in 1818; and a history of Madhu Rao II, who was succeeded by 
Baji Rao II. Tho history of Surat from its foundation 700 years ago, 
in Gujarati ; .an abstract history of Mecca in Ui‘d6 ; a history of the Itia- 
pura family in Madras, who materially helped Government in suppressing 
the rising of the Polygars in 1800, in Tamil; Tdrikh'i Bandras in Urdu; 
tlie letters ef ’Alam|?ir in Persian ; and the Memoirs of Dclili and Pyza- 
had in English, compiled from Persian soui’cos,—these are all the woi'ks 
in history of any importance which have been published during tho 
*poriod under review. 

Essays. —A Collection of the Foliiienl Opinions of the late Sir 
T. Madhava Eao, in two parts, in English, is the only work on politics 
worth the name. Sir T. Madhava Rao was a sound thinker on religious, 
social and administrative matters, and his opinions have always ex- 
ei’cised an immense influence on the educated natives of India. The 
literature of tho Congi’ess and of tho Cow Protection movement is as 
copious as in previous years. We Ivave works on tho Cow Protection 
movement in almost every language. Even the Central Provinces, 
which publish next to nothing of importance, have ffesned an appeal 
for the protection of cows. Tho Consent Bill agitation has produced 
* a very lai’go number of pamphlets,* many of which have not been 
received in the libraries <is they were intended for private cironlatiou 
onl^. , « 

The Caste booki-. are becoming more and more important. The 
Son^s of Sonthem India claim descenifroxft Yrivn Karman and call 
themselveivBrahmans. They have pnblisTied books both in Tamil and in 
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Mard^hi. The preteutionss of the Kayasthas of Bengal to a Kshatriya 
descent have been opposed by a Brahman in the work entitled llathdt 
JKIshatriya. The publication of the Balldla Charita is significant. The 
Jogis and Sondr Baniyas of Bengal think that Ballal Sen degraded 
them, and so they have unearthed a BalUla GTianta^ which paints 
Ball^ in the darkest coloars possible. The Sennars or toddy dealers of 
Southern India have been cried down in a Tamil pamphlet. 

The Arya Samdj people have been for years carrying on a contro¬ 
versy against the prthodox Hindus on the one hand, and against the 
Musalmans on tlio other, giving to the literature of the Panjab a life 
and vigour which are wanting in other pi’ovinces. No less than 15 
pamphlets have been marked in one quaitierly catalogue alone against 
the theory of the transmigi*ation of tho soul. The locusts have also 
absorbed a good deal of tho attention of Panjabi writers. The im¬ 
morality and dissolute lives of the Maharajas, or Abbots of tho followers 
of Ballabhacharya, have been exposed in a work entitled Tnshfimdrtja. 

Travels and Voyages are rarely undertaken by tho great majority 
of the Indian people. Most of tho works under this head treat of 
single joui’neys on business, fi-om one part of India to another or 
from India to England. Pandita Ramabai, however, is writing a large 
work, in parts, of her travels in England and America. A description 
of the jommoy undertaken by the Shah of Persia to England'and Eranco 
has appeared in Urdu. Viha-gunadarMiui is the ddscription of an ima¬ 
ginary journey in Sanskrit, which hsis been translated into Tamil for tho 
benefit of tho people ef Southern India. , ^ 

Poetry atid Religion .—In tho palmy days of Indian literature, ■ 
when the Hindu mind retained its full vigour, the domains of poetry, 
philosophy and religion were kept distinct. But with tho decadence of 
literature and tho loss of independence, these thi’eo things began to be 
so blended together that it is impossible to separate them; as is tho caso 
with the medieoval poetiy of India. Tho Premahhahtichandrikd and tho 
Smaranamafigala, both in Bengali, by two of the great leaders of the 
followers of Chaitanya, belong to this class of poetry. They comprise 
the poetry, philosophy and religion of Vaishnavism. The Edma Basd- 
yana in Bengalfis also a work of this class. It shows, however, how 
the different sects in India derived their materials from tho original 
Aryan and Brahmanic soui’ces, and adapted them to their ovvn use. As 
a Vaishi^ava work, the Edma Easdyana leaves out those incidents of 
Rama’s life which have any thiilg to do with S^akta or.S'aiva worship. 
Nalayira Divyaprahandhevn, called the Tamil Veda, in Tamil verso, is 
a large work in honour cif Vishnu. It was widtten by tho Vaishgava 
Alwars. There is a very notei^orthy point of difference b^wcen the 
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Bengal and the Madras religious publications. While in Bengal the 
writers are conoemed more with the spread of the worship of different 
superhuman beings like the Satyandriya^^ the Trtndthat Mangalaehai^i^ 
apd others, the Madras people are fond of writing short treatises in 
honour of the deities of different temples, such as the Vishpu of Tern 
Narayanpura, the S'iva and Durgjt of Tern Mulainayal, the !N*atoia 
of the Chidambara temple, and so on. 

Jaina religious works in prose and verse are to be found in 
almost every province of India. The most romarkabl|i production of the 
year is the Jayati Hita^ Sfntra, in Prakrit, by the great commentator 
Abhaya Deva Sdii, who lived about 800 years ago. He discovered an 
image of Jina on the banks of a rivoi*, and consecrated it in Cambay. 
The work is in honour of this imago. The Jaina 8'aiaka in Sanskrit 
by Bbtiddn Das, the liasika Stnvann Sangraha in Q-ujarati, are also Jaina 
works of importance published during the year. Chuldmani is a rai*o 
classical poem of Jaina origin, published for the fii'st time in Tamil. 
The Dincard is a very ancient work in Pahlavi. It has been published 
for the first time, though in a very mutilated form for want, apparently, 
of good texts, with an English and a Gujarati translation. Dara. 
Shiko, the eldest son of Sliah Jalnin, was a very enlightened prince. 
Ho was a follower of*' the Ilahi religion of his great-grandfather, and 
ofien held conversations on religious matters with professors of different 
religions, etpecially'with Hiwdu. devotees. A dialogue between him and 
Baha Lai Das, in Persian, has been translated into Urdd. It is a work of 
the natupe of the Milinda Prama, between Menander and a Buddhist 
monk. The cx-Ru ja of Venkatagiri has written a remai’kablc work in 
Telugu, in which he discusses some of the most abstruse doctrines of 
religion. Books in support of the Brahmo movement have been received 
from all the southern presidencies. 

A collection of opigi'aphical songs by Tnkardm, Nama Deva, Eka- 
natha, &c.; Kabiraj Bhukhan’s short poems on Shivaji and Chhatrasal, 
the Raja of Panna; and a collection of ballads in three parts devoted to 
the glorification of the Satara Raj family, the Peshwa family, and tho 
Marhatta Sirdars, are publications of great value to the Maihatta 
people. • 

Among the serial publications of philological interest, BAbd Pratdpa 
Chanditi Raya’s English translation of»the Mahdbhdrata is steadily ap¬ 
proaching a conclusion. U htts advanced to the S'dnti Parvan. Pandit 
Bamandraya^a 'farkr.ratna is issuing regularly in parts some of the 
most important works ou Chaitanyaism in ^nskrit and in Bengali. 
He is now engaged with the Chaitanya Chantdmrita Mahdkdvya and the 
Maribhaktivildaa, The Khargavilas Prdsa of Bankipur haa 
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under the distinguished pati*onage of Mr. Grierson, a complete Bdma 
Chant Mdnas^ commonly known as Tub* Krita Rdmdydm. It has been 
edited fi’om voiy ancient MSS. Babd Barada Prasad Basil’s i*eviscd edi¬ 
tion of S'abdt^kalpadruma, with copious and valuable additions, has coiryj 
up to the letter ya, and his edition of the Devibhagavat is making fair 
jJi'ogfess. 

The Anand^rama sciics of Sanskrit works, published at Poona, 
ha,s issued six important works— S'n S'ankaradigvijaya, with the com- 
uientary of Dhanapati Sdri and extracts from the commcntai’y of 
Achyuta Rao Modak, the with the Bhashyas of Sayana 

Bhatta Bhaskara, three Vpanishads with i*are conimeutaries, and Vidya- 
raijiya Swamin’s Jivaiia Mukfi (Htd. The Kavyamdla scries, published at 
Bombay, contains a very large number of poetical pieces of all sizes in 
Sanskiit, written mostly before the Muhammadan conquest. The MSS. 
of these w’orks were discovered by Messrs. Biililer, Kielhorn, Bliandar- 
kai', and Peterson in the various librai-ies of VVcstei’n and North-West- 
oim India, both public and private, while in chai’gc of the opci’atioHs in 
search of Sanskrit manusciipts. The last number contains the Hara 
Vijfiya by Rajanka Ratuakar, so well dcsciibed in one of the Bombay 
Reports. The Prdchina Kdvyanuihi Qrantha, published from Ahmedabsd 
and Baroda, has issued twelve parts. It contains the works of Gujarati 
poets of great celebrity and popularity. 

While treating of the publications of philologidiil value in Bombay, 
the labours of Colonel G. A. Jacob deserve prominent notice. He has 
worked liard for eight ycai’S in preparing a complete con«)rdanccjof tho 
principal Upanishads and the hliagavat Gitdy entitled TJpanishad Vukya 
Kasha. Tho greatest activity in editing and publishing Sanskrit texts 
is to be found, as might be expected, in Benares, tho centre of Hindu 
culture fi’om the remotest period of Indian antiquity. The Pandit, a 
monthly paper edited by the Pandits of the Benares Sanskrit College, 
continues to be published. It contains many rare works of great value. 
In the Benares Sanskrit series Messrs. Griffith and Thibaut are pub¬ 
lishing a number of philosophical works; and in the Vijayanagaram 
series under the superintendence of Mr. Venis, who is now engaged in 
the publication %f the Nydya Kandali, written by a Bengali Brahman 
in the 10th century of the Vikraraa era, much valusPble work is done. 

Hor should I omit to mention the Ushd, edited by the venemblo 
Pandit Satyavrata Sama^mmi, wdio has done so much for Vedic Litera¬ 
ture in India. The Ushd is a Vedic Journal, and it has already published 
a large number of small ;works bearing on the pronunciation, ^chanting 
and meaning of Vedic w^rds.« 
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Under this head we have a paper by Mr. C. H. Tawney, c. i. e., 

on some ancient Indian Methods of electing 
^History, Ethnology, Kings, published in the Proceeditigs of November, 
, * 1891; and another by Mr. W. P. Driver on 

some interesting Kolarian tribes of Chutia Nagpur and the borders 
of Orissa, published in Part I of the Journal. There is also an int^rest- 
uig paper in the Journal by Dr. Waddell on “ Place and River Names in 
Sikhim,” in which an account is given of the different ethnic elements 
of the population of this tract, and the etymology and meaning of 
names derived from diffei’ent sources are determined. 

In the Indian Antiquary we find papers by Mr. J. P. Fleet, C. r. e., 
on the Chronology of the Eastern Ghalukya Kings, and on the computa¬ 
tion of Hindu dates; by Major R. C. Temple, on the Barman system 
of arithmetic, a cumbrous system which, in a modified form, is still in 
vogue among Hindu asti*ologers ail over India; by Professor Kiclliorn, 
an examination of questions connected with the Vikrama era, and a 
paper on the Saptarshi era; and by Dr. Hoornlo, two pattavalis of the 
Sarasvati Q-achchha of the Digambara Jains,—the first publication of 
a complete series of the Pontiffs of the Digambara section of the Jains. 
Thoi’e is also a series of papers on Indian folk-lore, by G-. P. D’Penha, 
Pandit Natesa ShastH and Putlibai D. H. Wadia. Professor Biihler 
publishes a paper in Vol. V., Part 3, of the Vienna Oriental Journal, on 
the origin «f the Gfipta Vallabhi era, in which he proves, against Plcot, 
that the Gupta era is not a Nepalese but an Indian era, marking 
the epoch of the accession of Chandra Gupta I ta imperial rule. The 
Journal of the German Oriental Society contains several papers of value 
on Indian Subjects. 

The Tribes and Castes of Bengal, by H. H, Risley, c, i. e., c. s. ; 4 
volumes. —This extensive work, consisting of 4 volumes, gives us the re¬ 
sults of the ethnographic inquiry instituted by the GovornmenA of Bengal 
in the beginning of 1885. The inquiry was originally intended to extend 
to the whole of India, but ultimately it was not fomid possible to go be¬ 
yond Bengal. Mr. Risloy, who was placed in charge of the inquiry, has 
succeeded in these volumes in bringing together what appears to be an 
exhaustive account of Bengal with rofcsrcnco to the tribes and castes 
inhabiting it. In the first two volumes he gives an enumeration and 
description of them in alph.abeticul ordet* in the form of a glossary. In 
the last two are put together the tables of anthropometric data, on 
which Mr. Risloy’s etiiuogi’aphic generalisations are based. Those ho 
sots out the introduction to. the first volump, and they form not the 

important or interesting part of his woyk. The conclusions at 
which he arrives are briefly those: The f^holo of India is inhabited by a 
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long-headed (dolichocephalic) race; the broad-headed (bi’achycephnllo) 
race occurs only along the northern and eastern borders of Bengal, and 
^can hardly bo deemed Indian at all. In the long-headed race, however, 
two extreme forms can be distinguished; one (the Aryan) has .a 
sti’aighb, finely-cut nose, a long, naiTOw face, a well developed forehead, 
i^gular features, high facial angle, and fairly high stature ; the other 
(the Drnvidian) has a thick broad nose, low facial angle, thick lips, wide 
and fleshy face, coarse and irregular features, rather low statui’e, squat 
figure and sturdy limbs. Between these two extreme types a large num¬ 
ber of intermediate gi’oups can be distinguished, each of which forms for 
matidmonial puiposes a shaiply defined circle, commonly known as a 
caste, beyond which none of its members can pass. If these groups are 
aiTanged in the order of their average nasal index, or the formula 
indicating the proportion of the length of the nose to its breadth, so 
that the caste with the finest nose shall be at the top, and that with 
the coarsest at the bottom of the list, it is found that this order sub¬ 
stantially corresponds with the accepted order of social precedence. 
Thus Mr. Risley arrives at the curious result, that it may be laid down 
ns a “ law of caste organisation in Eastei-n India, that a man’s social 
status varies in inverse ratio to the width of his nose.” Whether the 
two extreme typos really represent two distinct races, as Mr. Risley is 
disposed to believe, or whether they do not rather represent the two ex¬ 
treme points of differentiation of the same race under differing^ conditions, 
is a question which may be considei’ed open to further research. Mr. 
Risloy’s volumes ai*e*published as a preliminary edition in orjjer to 
invite criticism with the object of supplying omissions and coirecting 
mistakes. Wo may hope that their accomplished author will soon be 
enabled to give us the second edition of his valuable work in its final 
form. 

Vedic Mythology by Prop. A. Hillebrandt of Breslau. .Ist volume: 
Soma and Cognate Deities*' (In German).—The author of this excellent 
book will be well-known to many members of our Society as the editor of 
the SankMyana S'rauta Sutra in the Bibliotheca ludica. He has made 
the study of the Vedas his speciality, and in the present work he has given 
us not the least important results of his researches. The question of the 
identity and the name of the famous Soma plant has4)een long discussed, 
and still remains undecided. It will be remembered that at the time 
of the Afghan Boundary Commi^ion, the naturalist who accompanied 
it was instructed to make inquiries on the subject, iphose inquiries 
would perhaps'have beei\moro fruitful,.if it had been possibly to place' 
in his hands a brief abstract, from Sanskrit authors of all notices*-qf 
the Soma plant occurring in* them, leaving his mind unbiassed by 
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any theorieB. This want has now been supplied by Prof. Hillebrandt, 
and it should be a jfreat help in any future practical inquiries. TJn- 
^rtunately it now turns out that the oldest sources, the Vedas; afPor(^ 
uery little definite information ; but they show that the Soma was not 
the flower (hops) or fruit (grapes) of any plant, as some great authori. 
ties have thought, but young light-coloured shoots of a plant growing 
in mountainous places, whence they used to be brought down by traders 
and sold to the priests for their sacrifices. For the latter purpose four 
small and deep holes were dug in the ground, forming a small square; 
over these two wooden boards were laid to serve as “ sounding boards 
over the boards a red skin was spread, the hairy side uppermost; on 
this skin the stones were laid with which the juice of the Son\^ shoots 
was expressed by pounding. Sometimes a mortar and pestle were used 
instead of the stones. The juice thus extracted was mixed with water in 
a large vessel, whence it was afterwards poured into smaller vessels and 
mixed with milk or liquor. For libation and consumption cups were 
used. In the second part of his work, Prof. Hillebrandt treats of the 
mythological transformation of Soma and its cult. 

The Computation of Hindu Hates in Inscriptions, ivifh General and 
Special Tables. By Profbssou H. Jacobi. —The substance of this work 
w|is originally published in the Indian Antiquary. It is now repub¬ 
lished, enlarged and revised, as a part of the Epigraphia Indica. The 
verification* of Hinclu dates'is an intricate business. It is beset with 
difficulties of two kinds : one is caused by the strictly astronomical basis 
of the^calendar; the other is due to the intricacy of the calendar system, 
which is further enhanced by the variety of usages adopted in diffei’ent 
parts of India as regards some of the elements. Professor Jacobi’s 
work is a very successful attempt to reduce these difficulties to a mini¬ 
mum, and to all students of the epigraphical records of India, so many 
of which are dated, it is a most welcome contribution. 

The Badoefsj by Du. Jul. Jacobs and J. J. Meijeb. (In Dutch).— 
This book gives an interesting account of a small and very little known 
community of people living in the wilds of the western part of Java, 
—the “ Badoej’s,” as Dr. Jacobs spoils their name. They are of parti¬ 
cular interest to India, as representing probably a survival of Indian 
Buddhism. Owing ^o the strict seclusion in which they maintain them¬ 
selves, very little has hitherto been known about them. Dr. Jacobs, 
as Sanitary Officer of the Dutch East Indian Legion, had special facilities 
of intercourse with them; and his book ^ves us the first trustworthy in¬ 
formation. on the religion, manners*1and cnstom»of this interesting little 
f^ple. The Badoejs are said to have retired into the wilds of 'Western 
Java <m the conquest of their countiy‘by the Hubammadans under 
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Maulana Hasannddin, in the early part of the 16th centary. The princi¬ 
pal names of the Hindu pantheon are still familiar to them. 

^ It is in the department of Ai’chseology and Epigraphy that the 

greatest activity is found. The Bpigvaphia 
E;^]sraphy?^ Jfw/ica is wholly, and the Indian Antiquary 

almost wholly devoted to it; and numerous 
papers on those subjects appear in the Journals of all Asiatic Societies. 
Mr. Fleet, Professor KieUiom, Hr. Hultzsch, a^d Professor Biihler have 
published readings^of numerous copperplate grants and other inscriptions 
in the Indian Antiquary and the Epigraphia Indica Amongst the papers 
deserving of special mention are the following:— 

(1) . Prof. Buhlor’s papera in the Epigraphia Indica on “ Now Jaina 
Inscriptions from Mathura.” These insenptions have all boon recently 
dug up by Dr. Fiihrer of the Ai’chiuological Survey. They are of very 
high importance as affording genuine contemporary evidence of the 
Jaina traditions. 

(2) Prof. Biihler has also contributed to tlio Vienna Oriental 

Journal a paper on ‘ Indian Inscriptions to be read from below.’ Dr. 
Hultzsch was the first to prove the existence of this carious cl.ass of in- 
scjuptions. Prof. Biihler shows that some hitherto unintelligible inscrip¬ 
tions make sense if read in this way. , 

(3) The same authority publishes Contributions to the Explana¬ 
tion of the Asoka Inscriptions, in the Indian*Antiquary and in«the Journal 
of the German Oriental Society. 

(4) Prof. Kielhorn has a paper on “ Sanskrit Plays, part^ pre¬ 
served as Inscriptions at Ajmere,” in the Indian Antiquary for Juno 
1891. These are two unique inscriptions of very great intei’ost, inas¬ 
much as they preserve portions of two hitherto unknown dramas, and 
afford actual proof of the fact that Hindu kings composed poetry. One 
of the dramas is a composition of Yigraha Baja Dova, a Ghohan Prince 
of the 12th century A. D. 

(5) M. Etienne Ayraonier publishes in the Journal Adatique of 

the French *Asiatio Society, a Study of the Chame Inscriptions in the 
vulgar language of the ancient kingdom of Champa in Farther India 
(Annam). They date from the beginning of the 9th century A. D. 
onwards. • 

One of the most useful publications of'the year is Dr. A, Fiihrer’s 
report on. “ The Monumental Antiquities and Inscriptions in the N.-W. 
Provinces and Oudh, described and arranged.” This is a goodly volume, 
425 pages quarto, publisbed by the Archaeological Survey of India. The 
information in it waa partly collected by Dr. Fuhrer himself, partly 
reprinted by hiin from ^ffereiil Oriental scientific journals, such as the 
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JoTinials of tlie Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain, the Indian Antiqnary, Ac., It serves the useful object not 
only of putting on rocoi’d a complete list, so far as they are known, of ihe, 
autiquities and epigraphs of each district, but also of furnishing general 
informal ion for the guidance of those who may have the wish and the 
leisure to interest themselves in the character and history of the places 
in which they live. 

Transfer of the Behav Collection of Buddhist remains to the Indian 
Museum. —A very important collection of Buddhist ^nd other Indian 
remains was made some yeai’s ago by Mr. Broadloy, then snbdivisional 
officer of Behar in the district of Patna. This is the country, formerly 
known as Magadha, in which the Buddha lived and preached, and which 
is associated in the closest way with the origines of Buddhism. A 
suggestion having been made that the collection should be transferred 
to Boclh Gaya, the Tnistces of the Indian Museum appointed a Com¬ 
mittee to consider the quostiem. The Committee in the fii’st instance 
deputed Babu Puma Chandra Mukharjea, an arclunologist who had been 
recommended to their notice, to proceed to Behar and make a catalogue 
and descriptive list of the objects forming the collection. From his 
repoi*t it was abundantly manifest, in the fii’st place, that the collection, 
tl\p Buddhistic portion of which Dr. Burgess had described as the 
lai^est in India, was of rare intemst and value to the historical student; 
and in the Becond, that it waS exposed to serious risk from neglect and 
mischief, from the action of the weather, and from depredations, which 
had a^feady wi*ought deplorable havoc. The CommHtee therefore strong¬ 
ly recommended that the collection should be preserved from further 
injury by being transferred to the Indian Museum. On a representa¬ 
tion being made to him. Sir Charles Flliott, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, generously promised a grant of Rs. 5,000, partly to defray the 
cost of transporting the eoUectiou to Calcutta, and setting it up in the 
Museum, and partly to provide for the prosecution of fui-ther I'csearcbes 
by Babu P. 0. Mukharjea at Rajgir and Barragaon, two places in the 
neighbourhood, which are no other, if Genl. Cunningham’s identification 
be accepted, than Rajagriha and Nalanda, so well-known in connexion 
with the history of Gautama Buddha. The Babu’f? report showed 
how full these pMces wore, of rmuains of the highest interest, what 
damage had been done to them by the-action of the-climate and of men, 
and how desirable it was both to preserve pei’manent records of them, 
and to keep them from fuiiihor decay. Tt ia- a matter of congratulation 
that, .thanks to the liboi-ality of tlie Lieutenant-Governor, this valuable 
pollection of over 600 sculptures, Buddhistic,and Brahmanical, is now 
safely housed in the Indian Museum, where It is not only secure from 
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further loss and injury, hut is made pormanontly accessible to the 
student of ai’chseoJog;/ and of the history of religions. A full catalogue 
^of the collection will be prepared as soon as Babu P. C. Mukharjoa returns 
from his present tour. , 

Site of the Slack Hole of Calcutta .—During the year 1891 a con- 
sidcAiblo advance has been made towai-ds accurately dotorinining the 
topograpJiy of Old Port William, Calcutta, the result of which has 
been to disturb the accepted views regarding the site of the Black ITolo. 
Reports of these investigations have appeared fi*om time to time in 
the daily papers; but it seems desirable to give a permanent place iu 
the Proceedings of this Society to a shoi't account of a discjovory whi<rh 
wo owe to the energy of our Philological Socrefary, AIi*. 0. R. Wilson, 
to whoso kindness I am indebted foi’ the following notes. 

The first attempts in this direction wore made nine years ago 
by Mr. R. 11. Bayne, a member of the Asiatic Society, who dis¬ 
covered nearly all the foundation walls of the northern portion of 
the Fort, during the erection of the East India Railway Olficcs in 
Clive Sti-eet. In February 1883, Mr. Bayne laid before the Asiatic 
Society the results of liis investigations. Unforinnatoly they sull'evcd 
under two disadvantages. In the first place, the portions of the old 
building actually excavated were on the northei’ii and least interesting 
side of the foit. In the second place, Mr. Bayne had no proper plan to 
guide him in his conjectures as to the position and imture of ^he remain¬ 
ing portions of the fort. The investigations of 1891 have been carrioil 
on under far more favourable conditions. Availing himself of the op¬ 
portunity afforded him by the erection of the Now Government Tlflicos 
in Dalhuusic Square, Mr. Wilson has succeeded in discovering con¬ 
siderable remains of the buildings on the south side of the Fort, where 
the Black Hole and other places of interest were situated ; and he ha.s 
had the advantage of being guided in his excavations by a detailed plan 
of Port William in 1753, a photographed copy of which was presented 
to the Asiatic Society by Mr. T. R. Munro. The results of these investi¬ 
gations have been so successful that it has been found possible to di*aw 
up a plan of the Old Fort, accurately showing its position with reference 
to the modem Iwuscs now standing on or near its site, together with the 
main features of its principal buildings. Mr. Wilson’s investigations 
began with the discovery of the iyue dimensions and position of the east 
gate of the Fort. The gate wus found to bo much smaller than Mr. 
Bayne had conjectured it would-be. Its centre lies on the central lino 
of tho road in front of Writers’ Buildings, which has always been one .of 
the principal streets pf the cjty. In the next place Mr. Wilson has 
traced out, as far as was possible, the main foatui'cs of tho factoiy within 
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the Fort, in which were situated the apartments of the Governor. This • 
was in its day one of the finest English houses in India. It consisted ^ 
a main building facing the river, with two wings behind at right angles^ 
t(i the main building. Almost all the foundation walls" of these wings 
have been traced out by excavations, and the position of the walls of the 
main building has been ascertained, although the walls themselves oonld 
not bo traced out, as the site of the main building is at pi’esent occupied 
by the Government Opium godowns and by the out-houses of the Custom 
House. Besides this, Mr. Wilson has endeavoured as f|ir as possible to as¬ 
certain the positions of the south curtain, of the south-east bastion, and of 
that portion of the cast curtain whicli lay between the south-east bastion 
and the east gate, together with the adjoining arcades and chambers. 
Considerable difficulty has been exporionoed in coming to any definite con¬ 
clusion on these points; for, in the first place, the Post Office covers the site 
of the south-east bastion and the adjacent south curtain wall, and so pre¬ 
vents any extended excavaiions in this region; and in the second 
place, the plan of the old Fort which has elsewhere proved to be 
extremely accurate, seems at this point to fail. Still, in spite of those 
difficulties, Mr. Wilson has been able to definitely fix the position of the 
south curtain wall and of the throe parallel linos of arches within it, and 
to show that tindition was right iu assorting that the old arcade and 
arches which still stand in the Post Office compound woro part 
of the old* Fort. ‘The arckes of the south face of this arcado are 
what remains of the first line of arches within the south curtain, and 
the arches in the middle of the arcade are what remain of the .second 
lino ol arches. The foundation wall of tho third and innermost line of 
arches has boon traced out for some distance. It was found in tho 
passage on the north of the Post Office. Starting fz’om this .wall, or, 
what is practically tho same thing, from tho north face of the Post 
Office, Mr. Wilson has traced out tho oast curtain wall as far as tho oast 
gate, the inner wall containing the chambers built against the curtain, 
and the wall of the piazza or verandah running west of the chambers. 
The Black Hole prison was one of these chambers; but to fix its exact 
position it is necessary to ascertain, not merely the positions of the cur¬ 
tain wall and tho inner wall, which formed its eastern awd western walls, 
but also tho position of tho cross- walls whicli formed its northern and 
southern boundaiics, and divided it from the other chambers built 
against tho oast ourtaiu. Unfortunately these cross-walls were run np 
with hardly any. fouin.iation, and heiico it is extremely difficult to trace 
their position. One such ci*os^-w,all has boei^ found at a distance of 
about 100 ft. from tlie centre of the east^gate^ and to the south of this 
there is another cross-wall which Mr. Bayne discovered in 1883, 
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wbioh according to his theories mnst have been the north ^all of the 
pHson. According to Mr. "Wilson this cannot have been tho case; be- 
^uge the space south of this oi-oss-vrall is shown by the plan df tho; 
Port to have b^n occupied by the foot of tho staii'cose leading to t|fe 
south-east bastion. On tho other hand Mr. Wilson thinks it quite possi-' 
bio tltat this wall is the south wall of tho prison. Mr. Wilson, however, 
still hopes to gain additional information concerning this and other 
points in the topography of the Fort by further excavations and by tho 
examination of old^records. 

Discovery of the Bower MS .—I will now draw attention to the groat 
event that has marked tho history of the year, in the discovery in Kashgaria 
of the Bower MS., so called by Dr. Hocmle after Lt. Bower, who found 
and brought it to India. Of tho history of this discovoiy wo have tho 
following account by Lt. Bower. The MS., which is written on birch-bark, 

“ had been dug out of the foot of one of tho curious old erections just out¬ 
side a subterranean city near Kucliar.” These erections are described as 
being “ generally about 60 or 60 feet high, in shape like a huge cottage- 
loaf ; built solid of sun-dried bricks with layers of beams now crumbling 
away." Dr. Hocrulo reasonably conjectui’es that tlicso erections are 
Buddhist stvipas. Such stupas, he observes, often cotitain a cliamber 
enclosing relics and other objects; these chambers are generally n^'ar 
tho level of the ground, and are often dug into by persons in search of 
hidden treasure. Prom such a practically aii’-iight chamber, i)r. Ifoei’nlc 
thinks, this MS. was probably dug out, perhaps not long before it ciimo 
into Lt. Bower’s possession ; and there is no reason why a bircji-burk 
MS., thus pi’eserved from the chances of injury, should not endure for 
any length of time. 

Tho MS. was sent hy Lt. Bow'er to Col. Waterhouse, who exhibited 
it at the meeting of the Society in November 1890, but it could not then 
ho deciphered. An account of its acquisition by the finder, together with 
facsimile reproductions of two leaves of the MS., appeared in tho Pro- 
ceedings for that month. On Dr. Hocmle’s return to India in March 
1891, the MS. passed into his hands ; and in the Proceedings for April 
Dr. Hoemle gave a preliminary account of the MS., which ho hsid tlien 
ascoiiiainod to •be written in Sanskrit of a very archaic type. The 
detailed description of tho MS. was published in Nd’. II of Port I of the 
Journal for 1891. In that paper Dr. Hoomlo minutely analysed tho forms 
of tho letters occurring in tho MS.; and by a chain of arguments, tho 
strength and lucidity of which are such as to compel tha assent of every 
reader, proved that the MS. was written not in the S^arada character (rf 
KaAhmir, as had been previously conjectured, hut in the Gupta charac¬ 
ter, a much earlier form; that ^parate portions of it wore written hy 
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difEoront scribes and at different dates ; and that the latest portion muBt 
be asenbed to a date not later than the second half of the 5th centnrjr, or 
say 475 A. D., while the earlier portion must be referred to a date half a 
century earlier. The Bower MS. is therefore the oldest Tndian MS. yet 
discovered, and one of the oldest MSS. existing in the world. 

As to its subject matter, the MS. is composed of five distinct•poi'- 
tions, of which the first and fifth are medical works, the latter merely 
a fragment. The second and fourth are collections of proverbial sayings; 
and the third contains the stoiy of a chann against snake-bite, given by 
Buddha to Ananda while he was staying in Jetavana. The following 
translation of the introductory lines of the first portion will be interest¬ 
ing :—“ Salutation to the Tathagatas. I am gbing to write an approv¬ 
ed compendium (of medicine) called the Ifavanitaka, based on the 
excellent system of the Maharshis as composed by them in olden times. 
Whatever is useful to men and women afflicted with various diseases; 
whatever is also useful for children, that will all be declared in this 
book. It will commend ii self to those physicians whoso minds delight 
in conciseness ; but on account of the multiplicity of its prescriptions, it 
will also bo welcome to those whoso minds love many details.” After 
enumerating the contents of the several chapters (10), the preface con¬ 
cludes,—“ It should not be given to any one who has no sou, nor to any 
oifo who has no brother; nor should it bo taught to any one who has 
no disciple.” • , 

Dr. Hocmle has now transcribed nearly the whole of the IMS., which 
consists of 55 loaves, and has translated a large portioji of it. In the forth - 
coming 3rd number of the Journal^ ho will publish “ An Instalment of 
the Bower MS,” giving the text, and an English translation (with notes) 
of its 5th portion, consisting of five leaves and containing a fragment of 
a medical work. He has succeeded in tracing some of the prescriptions 
given in the MS. to the Susruta, Chakradatta, and Vangasena—medical 
works still current. Some of the proscriptions are verbally identical. 

Dr. Hoernle’s estimate of the age of the MS. is confirmed in a 
striking manner by Dr. Biihler of Vienna, who, examining the question 
by the light of the account ''•and the facsimile plates published in the 
Proceedings of November 1890, came independently to^the same con¬ 
clusion as to its dat(V In the account which Dr. Buhler published in 
the July number of the Vienna Oriental^ Jountal, he writes as follows: 

“ I trust that Dr. Hoernlo, the able and learned Secretary of the 
Society, will take the volume in hand aud give us a full account of its 
contents. If the Society wishes ^to ^render a real and great service to the 
students of Indian Palaeography, it will publii^ photo-etchings of the 
whole volume. Evezy line of the MS. is oi the liighest importance.” 
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It would, however, have been beyond the means of the Society to 
caiTy out the work on so elabomto a scale ; and when this fact was re¬ 
presented to the Gl-ovemment of Bengal, and subsequently to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, these two Governments, by p, Joint azrangemont, veiy 
readily and liberally agreed to render the necessary assistance for tho 
editing and publication of the MS. The Society will be glad to leara 
that the Government of Bengal has relieved Dr. Hoemlo of his other 
duties during tho whole time necessary for the completion of the work, 
while the Goveimyient of India has undertaken to defray tho consi¬ 
derable expenses connected with the publication, including photographic 
facsimiles of every page of tho MS. For these services to scholarship, 
the cordial thanks of the Society and of all interested in the progress 
of Oriental research arc due to tho Governments concerned. 

[Since the foregoing was sent to Press, Dr, Hoernle infoims me that 
ho has received a further communication on tho subject of tho date of 
the MS. from Professor Buhloi*, who now intimates that ho is inclined 
to assign to the MS. an even higher antiquity than that already assigned 
to it, possibly by 50 or 100 years. Indeed, Dr. Hoernle himself has 
independently come to the conclusion, since wilting his paper of Novem¬ 
ber 1891, that no part of the MS. can probably bo dated Inter than tho 
first half of tho 5th ccntuiy. Dr. Biihlor, I may add, in a second paper 
published in the Vienna Orietital Journal^ recommends Dr. Hoornle’s 
“ able and elaborate argumentation ” to alUndian cpigi'aphists for most 
careful study, and describes it as “ by far the most important contri¬ 
bution to Indian ejzigvaphy which has appeared of Into.”] 

I may begin my remarks under this head with tho following extract 

fnjra the Preface to an elaborate report oii the 
Numisma ics. progress of Numisnmtics in India from 1886 to 

1891, which was presented by Mr. Vincent Smith to tho recent Congress 
of Orientalists. This preface is republished in the Academy of Octo¬ 
ber Slst, 1891. After giving a very interesting description of the 
eleven classes into which ho divides Indian coins, with an account of tho 
chief discoveries under each, in which he quotes largely from tho Pro- 
ceedinys of this Society, Mr. Smith proceeds ?— 

“ I shall cSnclude by calling special attention to the disinterested 
labours of Dr. Hoernle, much of whoso valuable timfl is taken up by tho 
examination of the thousands ef coins which are poured in upon him 
from all quarters. In his addresS for 1889, the President of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal records the fact that during the previous year Dr. 
Hoernle had examined and reported upon more than 4,000 coins, of 
which vast number 2,460 ware noted in the Proceedings. In 1887 the 
same indefatigable worker exaifiined more than 3,200 coins.” 
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Dr. Hoemle informs mo thnt ke kaa exmnined and reported on about 
2,000 coins sinoe his return to India in March 1891, though only on© 
among them required particular notice, namely, the very rare gold 0upta 
opin of the “ Couch ” type, noticed below. Nearly all were sent to him 
under the Treasure Trove Act. 

Mr. J. Bodgers' private collection, containing upwards of 8,000 dbinS, 
has been purchased by the Punjab Government for the Lahore Museum, 
—a great acquisition. Duplicates will probably be supplied to other 
Museums. Its special feature is the collection of Indian Moghul 
coiner, which is almost exhaustive. 

Mr. Bivett-Carnac’s valuable collection will probably, it is under¬ 
stood, be purchased by the Government of India for the Indian Muse¬ 
um. The special feature of this oolloctiou is the series of gold Gupta 
coins, which is unequalled in quantity and quality, containing upwards 
of 100 specimens, some unique and most of them rare; e. flf., the gold 
coin of the “ Couch ” typo of Chandra Gupta II, an account of which 
by Dr. Hoemle was published in our Proceedings for August. 

An important find of Boman coins was made near Bangalore in the 
course of the year. They number 163, all silver denarii of ten typos, 
belonging to the reigns of Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius and 
Antonia, mostly of the two first-named. All are of known types. A 
report on these coins has been given by Mr. Bice in the Becords of tho 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, to,which specimens of tho coins of Augustus 
and Tiberius have been presented by the Mysore Government. 

The following work recently published by an .Honorary Member of 
our Society deserves prominent notice 

Coins of Ancient India from tlte earliest Times down to the Seventh 
Century, A. B.—By Major-General Sia A. Cunningham, k. o. s. i., c. i. b., 

B. E. 

This is a most welcome contribution from the greatest living autho¬ 
rity on Indian numismatics; all the more so, as it treats of the more 
obscure classes of tho ancient Indian coinage. The well-known and 
generally well-preserved coins of the Satraps of Surdsh^ra, and of tho 
Gupta kings of Magadha,^ have been fully described in the Journal 
of the Jtoyal Asiatic Society, the fonner by the late Pandit Bhagwdn Ldl 
Indraji, the latter by Mr. V. Smith. But no one seemed to feel equal to 
the task of bringing together and classifying the numerous smaller 
classes of silver and copper coins, the ascription of which was obscure, 
and many of lyhich were in a very indifferent state of preservation, 
Sir A. Cunningham alone posspsspd the requisite knowledge and ex¬ 
perience.; and the long-expected work foom his pen will, therefore, 
be most gratefully welcomed by all nxn^matists. It first explains, 
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in an introduction, the onjjin of Indian coinage, and its relation to that 
of Assyria, Babylonia, Phcenicia and Greece. It then describes suc¬ 
cessively the so-called punch-coins, which may be as old as 600 B. 0., 
and the coins of Taxila, Odnmbara, Kuni7ida', Kosarabi, Yaudheya, 
Pancbala, Mathura, Ayodhya, Ujain, Eran, the Andhr&s of South India, 
and Jrepal. These descriptions are illustrated by 13 })latos and a map. 
It may be added, that the loaraed author promises to publish a second 
volume, which will describe the coins of modioeval India, fi’om 600 A. D. 
down to the Muhaijimadan conquest. 

Mr. E. J. Rapson contributed “Notes on Gupta Coins” to‘ the 
Nitmismatic Chronicle^ Pa,ii I, for 1891. The paper gives some addi¬ 
tions to Mr. V. A. Smith’s standard work on tho subject. The Indian 
Antiquary for September 1891 contained a paper by Dr. E. Hultzsch 
on the “ Coins of the Kings of Vijayanagar,” being the lirst attempt to 
give a eoraploto list and description of these coins. 


I now turn to that department of your work which deals with the 

Natural Seioncos. Of Part II of tho Society’s 
Natural Soieuoes* Journal^ which is reserved for papers on those 

subjects, throe parts have already apj)oarcd during the past yoju*, and 
the volume will be completed by part 4, which is now in tho press 
and will shortly appear with the index and title-page for 1891. * 

In reviewing tho Zoological woi’k dono^duriug tho year 1891, I have 
_ _ thought it sufficient to con lino my observa- 

^ lions to poroly Indian coramtiuications, either 
from members of this Society throughout tho country, or from ftthers 
working in the Bombay and Madras Presidencies. 

There is no longer much scope for original work among mammals, 
and I have only to notice the issue of a carefully compiled Catalogue 
of Mammalia in the Indian Museum^ by Mi\ W. L. Sclater, m. a., p. t.. s. 
This catalogue includes the orders from Bodentia to Monotrematat and is 
really the second part; of a catalogue commenced by Dr. Anderson and 
issued in 1881. Mr. Sclater has farther drawn up and published a List of 
the Snakes in the Indian Museum, and has also contributed to the Society’s 
Journal a short but valuable paper, accompanied by a plate, on the Snakes 
in the Indian Museum. Five now species were desorbed, viz:—Ablabes 
Stoliezkw, Simotes Wood-Masoni, Zaoccys Tenasserimensis, Tropidonotus 
PeaUi, and 2\ nicobarensis. • 

In the January number of the Annals and Magazine of Natural 
History, Mr. J. Wood-Mason and Dr. ^A. Alcock published tho first part 
of a most interesting an^ useful paper on the results of the deep-sea 
dredgings made by the officers qf H. M. Indian Marine Survey Steamer 
** Investigator ” during the season 1889-90. The materials dealt with 
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were collected in depths ranging from 90 to 1439 fathoms, and, iu tho 
paper refeiTed to, were ai’ranged in catalogue form, but no systematic . 
details were given except in the case of Fishes and Crustaceans., In the 
grder Madreparia Dr. Alcock named and described throe new corals^ 
two, Oarycphyllia ^hyala and Stephanotrochus nitens, taken, by tho 
collectors on the “ Investigator,” and one, Bhdzotrochus pre¬ 

sented to the Indian Museum by Captain Worsley. The type specimen 
of Stephanotrochus nitens is a very fine one. A complete list of 35 deep- 
sea fishes collected during that season is given, and includes 24 new 
species. Of the other classes noted in this part of tke paper, it must be 
mentioned that tho deep-sea UolothuHans were worked out, named, and 
described by Dr. J. H. Tull Walsh, who published the results of his 
investigations in the Journal of our Society, Part II, No. 2. Dr. Walsli 
has described all the deep-sea forms obtained from 1887 to 1891, 
and notes two new genera and seven new species. In connexion >vith 
tho study of Tlolofhnrinus, I would draw attention to a valuable trans¬ 
lation of a paper by Dr. Hubei’t Ludwig on the development of those 
creatures, which appeared in tho Annals and Magazine of Natural History 
for December 1891. In the February issue of tho above-mentioned 
Journal another poi-tion of the paper by Mr. Wood-Mason and Dr. 
Alcock appeared, and this is chiefly noteworthy on account of the now 
species of Crustaceans described by Mr. Wood-Mason, and for the very 
good original drawing of Ne^diropsis Atlantica d* Noi'm. wliichit contains. 
Tho March number contained a further instalment of notes on Crusta¬ 
ceans hy TMr. Wood-Mason, the most interesting and important of these 
being the full and clear description of a now crab, Parilia Alcooki. 

To the Annals and Magazine of Natural History for July, August, 
October, November and December, Mr. Wood-Mason and Dr. Alcock 
contributed a senes of papers showing the results of tho “ Investigator ” 
deep-sea dredgings during the season 1890-91; and in the issues for 
July and August Dr. Alcock described fully many new bathybial fishes. 
In the October and November numbers Mr. Wood-Mason contributes 
fui’ther to tho literature of the Crmtacea^ and finally in the December 
number Dr. Alcock describes certain new star-fishes. These two authors 
have also conjointly contributed a moat impoiijant paper to the Proceed¬ 
ings of the Royal Society, “ On the Uterine Villiform Papillso of Ptero- 
platcea micrura and their i’olatiou to tlie Embryo, being Natural History 
Notes from H. M. Indian Marine Surt-ey Steamer ‘ Investigator*,’ Com¬ 
mander R. F. Hoskyii, R. N., Commanding, No. 22.” To these nutrient 
villi, which are found in cei*taia selachian uteri, the authors have given 
Iho name of trophenemnta, at once suggesting th® they play in rela¬ 
tion Jo the embryo, which is practically suckled in utetn, I will com- 
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.pleto this rough sketch of Dr. Alcock's work during 1891 by refemng 
a paper contributed by him in March to the Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society of London, On a Viviparous Bathybial Fish from tho 
feay of Bengal, Saccogaster viaculata,'* in which tho embryo is developed 
while still in the oviduct. Tho male of this species is provided with a 
Instinct copul story orgsn, but there does not appear to bo any special 
modification of tho oviduct in the female. 

Tu the December Bulletin of the Microscopical Society of Calcutta, I 
find an interesting paper by Mr. Wood-Mason on Clathrulina elegans, 
Cienk., a pretty Protozoan, a specimen of which was discovered in tho 
General’s Tank by Mr. W. J. Simmons, an active member of tho Micro¬ 
scopical Society. 

Outside this Presidency Mr. Alfred Gibbs Bourne, lecturer ou 
biology in the Madras University, has done some good -work dur¬ 
ing the past year, contributing papers to tho Quarterly Journal of 
Microscopical Science on Naidifoinn Oligocheiu; on Megascolex ccruleus. 
Tempi., found in Ceylon; and on Pclomy,(a viridis, a now species of 
Pihizopod discovered in a tank near the Presidency College, Madras. Of 
Mr. Bourne’s papers the most important one is that on tho Naidiforni 
Oligochcpfa, 

The file of the Joiirnal of the Bombay Natural Histoiy Society sho\^'S 
that its members have not been idle duringl891. Lieut. Baimcs, v. /.. s., 
continues his notes on “ Nesting in Western India,”’ and hisdetierpress 
is accompanied by very trustworthy coloured drawings of most of tho 
eggs collected. Mr. A. W. Morris, r. z. s., contributes to tho diurnal 
an interesting paper on “ Abnormal Horns of tho Indian Antelope,” with 
a plate. 

Turning to another branch of Natural Science I must not forget to 
mention that Col. Waterhouse has been continuing his observations on 
electro-chemical reversals of photographic plates with Thio-caibomides, 
and has published notes in the Proceedings of this Society and in tho 
Journal of the Photographic Society of India. 

The fascinating study of Indian Jilntoraology has atti'acted .a large 

number of workers during tho past year, and 
Entomology. , several interesting communications upon the 

subject have been read before this Society. • 

Among the publications of tho yoai* may be noticed:— 

(1.) Mr. Hampson’s elaborate monograph on tho moths of the 
Nilgiris, published by the Trustees of tho British Museum. In this 
work Mr. Hampson deseribes and ^gvres about three hundred new 
species, the classification Jseing chiefly based upon tho Indian Museum 
Catalogue of Moths. Tho figures are coloured, and the work will-, be a 
most valuable aid in the identification of species. 
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(2.) Fart IV of Mr. Distant’s xnonograpli on Oriental Cicadidee, 
published by order of the Trustees of the Indian Museum. This part^ 
which comprises about 42 species and is beautifully illustrated, brings 
the work down to the genus Cicada, which is the last in the fdmily; i^ 
may therefore bo hoped that the monograph will soon be completed. The 
GicadidfU are a small group of insects w'hich attract some attention ih 
India on account of the species which sing so lustily in the still air of 
the Himalayas. 

(3.) The second part of Mr. Wood-Mason’s Gatalogtte of Mantodea, 
published by order of the Trustees of the Indian Museum. This part, 
which is illustrated with two excellent plates, deals with nineteen 
species of Mantidee from different parts of the world. It includes 
descriptions of two new species from the Indian region. 

(4.) Parts 4 to 7 of Mr. Moore’s extensive woi’k on the Lepidoptoro 
of India. The seven parts of this book that have appeared deal alto¬ 
gether with 78 species of Euploeinae; and the scope of the undertaking 
may bo gathered from the fact that, on the present scale, something like 
-800 quarto plates and 2000 pages of letterpress of con’esponding size will 
be roquired for the description of the butterflies alone. 

(5.) Mr. Watson’s llesperidm Indicte (Vest and Co., Madras). 
This is a useful compilation of descriptions of Indian Hesperidro, which 
have hitherto been scattered over a number of more or less inaccessible 
publicatioq^. * * 

Numerous papers and reports on Indian Entomology have, as usual, 
appeared in the serials of the past year. • 

Ih the Journal of this Society, Dr J. H. Tull Walsh gives an in¬ 
teresting account of some spiders which mimic ants. Mr. Dohei'ty 
describes a number of new and rare Indian Lyceeuido), besides contri¬ 
buting some valuable notes on the butterflies of the little known islands 
of Engano, Sumba, and Siimbawa in the Malay Archipelago. Mons. 
Bigot contributes the first part of his Catalogue of the Diptera of the 
Oriental Region, and the Rev. A. E. Eaton furnishes a paper on t he 
Ephemcridin of the Indian Museum. 

In the Scientific Memoirs hy Medical Oficers of the Army of India, 
Dr. J. H. Tull Walsh writes on the habits of certain Jiaiwesting ants 
which he found at work both at Poorce and on the Maidan in Calcutta. 

In Indian Museum Notes, Lor(|, Walsingham describes a new 
species of Tineidae which attacks tea in Ceylon; Mons. Bigot describes 
a new fly which atteeks medons in Baluchistan; Mr. Maskell describes 
some new species of Coccidee whiqh attack tep and other plants; Mr. 
Moore and Mr. G. C. Dudgeon write on a new Psychid which attacks the 
BAl tree in the Darjeeling distinct; Mr. Cotes gives a number of notes on 
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further loss and injury, hut is made pormanontly accessible to the 
student of ai’chseoJog;/ and of the history of religions. A full catalogue 
^of the collection will be prepared as soon as Babu P. C. Mukharjoa returns 
from his present tour. , 

Site of the Slack Hole of Calcutta .—During the year 1891 a con- 
sidcAiblo advance has been made towai-ds accurately dotorinining the 
topograpJiy of Old Port William, Calcutta, the result of which has 
been to disturb the accepted views regarding the site of the Black ITolo. 
Reports of these investigations have appeared fi*om time to time in 
the daily papers; but it seems desirable to give a permanent place iu 
the Proceedings of this Society to a shoi't account of a discjovory whi<rh 
wo owe to the energy of our Philological Socrefary, AIi*. 0. R. Wilson, 
to whoso kindness I am indebted foi’ the following notes. 

The first attempts in this direction wore made nine years ago 
by Mr. R. 11. Bayne, a member of the Asiatic Society, who dis¬ 
covered nearly all the foundation walls of the northern portion of 
the Fort, during the erection of the East India Railway Olficcs in 
Clive Sti-eet. In February 1883, Mr. Bayne laid before the Asiatic 
Society the results of liis investigations. Unforinnatoly they sull'evcd 
under two disadvantages. In the first place, the portions of the old 
building actually excavated were on the northei’ii and least interesting 
side of the foit. In the second place, Mr. Bayne had no proper plan to 
guide him in his conjectures as to the position and imture of ^he remain¬ 
ing portions of the fort. The investigations of 1891 have been carrioil 
on under far more favourable conditions. Availing himself of the op¬ 
portunity afforded him by the erection of the Now Government Tlflicos 
in Dalhuusic Square, Mr. Wilson has succeeded in discovering con¬ 
siderable remains of the buildings on the south side of the Fort, where 
the Black Hole and other places of interest were situated ; and he ha.s 
had the advantage of being guided in his excavations by a detailed plan 
of Port William in 1753, a photographed copy of which was presented 
to the Asiatic Society by Mr. T. R. Munro. The results of these investi¬ 
gations have been so successful that it has been found possible to di*aw 
up a plan of the Old Fort, accurately showing its position with reference 
to the modem Iwuscs now standing on or near its site, together with the 
main features of its principal buildings. Mr. Wilson’s investigations 
began with the discovery of the iyue dimensions and position of the east 
gate of the Fort. The gate wus found to bo much smaller than Mr. 
Bayne had conjectured it would-be. Its centre lies on the central lino 
of tho road in front of Writers’ Buildings, which has always been one .of 
the principal streets pf the cjty. In the next place Mr. Wilson has 
traced out, as far as was possible, the main foatui'cs of tho factoiy within 
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the Fort, in which were situated the apartments of the Governor. This • 
was in its day one of the finest English houses in India. It consisted ^ 
a main building facing the river, with two wings behind at right angles^ 
t(i the main building. Almost all the foundation walls" of these wings 
have been traced out by excavations, and the position of the walls of the 
main building has been ascertained, although the walls themselves oonld 
not bo traced out, as the site of the main building is at pi’esent occupied 
by the Government Opium godowns and by the out-houses of the Custom 
House. Besides this, Mr. Wilson has endeavoured as f|ir as possible to as¬ 
certain the positions of the south curtain, of the south-east bastion, and of 
that portion of the cast curtain whicli lay between the south-east bastion 
and the east gate, together with the adjoining arcades and chambers. 
Considerable difficulty has been exporionoed in coming to any definite con¬ 
clusion on these points; for, in the first place, the Post Office covers the site 
of the south-east bastion and the adjacent south curtain wall, and so pre¬ 
vents any extended excavaiions in this region; and in the second 
place, the plan of the old Fort which has elsewhere proved to be 
extremely accurate, seems at this point to fail. Still, in spite of those 
difficulties, Mr. Wilson has been able to definitely fix the position of the 
south curtain wall and of the throe parallel linos of arches within it, and 
to show that tindition was right iu assorting that the old arcade and 
arches which still stand in the Post Office compound woro part 
of the old* Fort. ‘The arckes of the south face of this arcado are 
what remains of the first line of arches within the south curtain, and 
the arches in the middle of the arcade are what remain of the .second 
lino ol arches. The foundation wall of tho third and innermost line of 
arches has boon traced out for some distance. It was found in tho 
passage on the north of the Post Office. Starting fz’om this .wall, or, 
what is practically tho same thing, from tho north face of the Post 
Office, Mr. Wilson has traced out tho oast curtain wall as far as tho oast 
gate, the inner wall containing the chambers built against the curtain, 
and the wall of the piazza or verandah running west of the chambers. 
The Black Hole prison was one of these chambers; but to fix its exact 
position it is necessary to ascertain, not merely the positions of the cur¬ 
tain wall and tho inner wall, which formed its eastern awd western walls, 
but also tho position of tho cross- walls whicli formed its northern and 
southern boundaiics, and divided it from the other chambers built 
against tho oast ourtaiu. Unfortunately these cross-walls were run np 
with hardly any. fouin.iation, and heiico it is extremely difficult to trace 
their position. One such ci*os^-w,all has boei^ found at a distance of 
about 100 ft. from tlie centre of the east^gate^ and to the south of this 
there is another cross-wall which Mr. Bayne discovered in 1883, 
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wbioh according to his theories mnst have been the north ^all of the 
pHson. According to Mr. "Wilson this cannot have been tho case; be- 
^uge the space south of this oi-oss-vrall is shown by the plan df tho; 
Port to have b^n occupied by the foot of tho staii'cose leading to t|fe 
south-east bastion. On tho other hand Mr. Wilson thinks it quite possi-' 
bio tltat this wall is the south wall of tho prison. Mr. Wilson, however, 
still hopes to gain additional information concerning this and other 
points in the topography of the Fort by further excavations and by tho 
examination of old^records. 

Discovery of the Bower MS .—I will now draw attention to the groat 
event that has marked tho history of the year, in the discovery in Kashgaria 
of the Bower MS., so called by Dr. Hocmle after Lt. Bower, who found 
and brought it to India. Of tho history of this discovoiy wo have tho 
following account by Lt. Bower. The MS., which is written on birch-bark, 

“ had been dug out of the foot of one of tho curious old erections just out¬ 
side a subterranean city near Kucliar.” These erections are described as 
being “ generally about 60 or 60 feet high, in shape like a huge cottage- 
loaf ; built solid of sun-dried bricks with layers of beams now crumbling 
away." Dr. Hocrulo reasonably conjectui’es that tlicso erections are 
Buddhist stvipas. Such stupas, he observes, often cotitain a cliamber 
enclosing relics and other objects; these chambers are generally n^'ar 
tho level of the ground, and are often dug into by persons in search of 
hidden treasure. Prom such a practically aii’-iight chamber, i)r. Ifoei’nlc 
thinks, this MS. was probably dug out, perhaps not long before it ciimo 
into Lt. Bower’s possession ; and there is no reason why a bircji-burk 
MS., thus pi’eserved from the chances of injury, should not endure for 
any length of time. 

Tho MS. was sent hy Lt. Bow'er to Col. Waterhouse, who exhibited 
it at the meeting of the Society in November 1890, but it could not then 
ho deciphered. An account of its acquisition by the finder, together with 
facsimile reproductions of two leaves of the MS., appeared in tho Pro- 
ceedings for that month. On Dr. Hocmle’s return to India in March 
1891, the MS. passed into his hands ; and in the Proceedings for April 
Dr. Hoemle gave a preliminary account of the MS., which ho hsid tlien 
ascoiiiainod to •be written in Sanskrit of a very archaic type. The 
detailed description of tho MS. was published in Nd’. II of Port I of the 
Journal for 1891. In that paper Dr. Hoomlo minutely analysed tho forms 
of tho letters occurring in tho MS.; and by a chain of arguments, tho 
strength and lucidity of which are such as to compel tha assent of every 
reader, proved that the MS. was written not in the S^arada character (rf 
KaAhmir, as had been previously conjectured, hut in the Gupta charac¬ 
ter, a much earlier form; that ^parate portions of it wore written hy 
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difEoront scribes and at different dates ; and that the latest portion muBt 
be asenbed to a date not later than the second half of the 5th centnrjr, or 
say 475 A. D., while the earlier portion must be referred to a date half a 
century earlier. The Bower MS. is therefore the oldest Tndian MS. yet 
discovered, and one of the oldest MSS. existing in the world. 

As to its subject matter, the MS. is composed of five distinct•poi'- 
tions, of which the first and fifth are medical works, the latter merely 
a fragment. The second and fourth are collections of proverbial sayings; 
and the third contains the stoiy of a chann against snake-bite, given by 
Buddha to Ananda while he was staying in Jetavana. The following 
translation of the introductory lines of the first portion will be interest¬ 
ing :—“ Salutation to the Tathagatas. I am gbing to write an approv¬ 
ed compendium (of medicine) called the Ifavanitaka, based on the 
excellent system of the Maharshis as composed by them in olden times. 
Whatever is useful to men and women afflicted with various diseases; 
whatever is also useful for children, that will all be declared in this 
book. It will commend ii self to those physicians whoso minds delight 
in conciseness ; but on account of the multiplicity of its prescriptions, it 
will also bo welcome to those whoso minds love many details.” After 
enumerating the contents of the several chapters (10), the preface con¬ 
cludes,—“ It should not be given to any one who has no sou, nor to any 
oifo who has no brother; nor should it bo taught to any one who has 
no disciple.” • , 

Dr. Hocmle has now transcribed nearly the whole of the IMS., which 
consists of 55 loaves, and has translated a large portioji of it. In the forth - 
coming 3rd number of the Journal^ ho will publish “ An Instalment of 
the Bower MS,” giving the text, and an English translation (with notes) 
of its 5th portion, consisting of five leaves and containing a fragment of 
a medical work. He has succeeded in tracing some of the prescriptions 
given in the MS. to the Susruta, Chakradatta, and Vangasena—medical 
works still current. Some of the proscriptions are verbally identical. 

Dr. Hoernle’s estimate of the age of the MS. is confirmed in a 
striking manner by Dr. Biihler of Vienna, who, examining the question 
by the light of the account ''•and the facsimile plates published in the 
Proceedings of November 1890, came independently to^the same con¬ 
clusion as to its dat(V In the account which Dr. Buhler published in 
the July number of the Vienna Oriental^ Jountal, he writes as follows: 

“ I trust that Dr. Hoernlo, the able and learned Secretary of the 
Society, will take the volume in hand aud give us a full account of its 
contents. If the Society wishes ^to ^render a real and great service to the 
students of Indian Palaeography, it will publii^ photo-etchings of the 
whole volume. Evezy line of the MS. is oi the liighest importance.” 
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It would, however, have been beyond the means of the Society to 
caiTy out the work on so elabomto a scale ; and when this fact was re¬ 
presented to the Gl-ovemment of Bengal, and subsequently to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, these two Governments, by p, Joint azrangemont, veiy 
readily and liberally agreed to render the necessary assistance for tho 
editing and publication of the MS. The Society will be glad to leara 
that the Government of Bengal has relieved Dr. Hoemlo of his other 
duties during tho whole time necessary for the completion of the work, 
while the Goveimyient of India has undertaken to defray tho consi¬ 
derable expenses connected with the publication, including photographic 
facsimiles of every page of tho MS. For these services to scholarship, 
the cordial thanks of the Society and of all interested in the progress 
of Oriental research arc due to tho Governments concerned. 

[Since the foregoing was sent to Press, Dr, Hoernle infoims me that 
ho has received a further communication on tho subject of tho date of 
the MS. from Professor Buhloi*, who now intimates that ho is inclined 
to assign to the MS. an even higher antiquity than that already assigned 
to it, possibly by 50 or 100 years. Indeed, Dr. Hoernle himself has 
independently come to the conclusion, since wilting his paper of Novem¬ 
ber 1891, that no part of the MS. can probably bo dated Inter than tho 
first half of tho 5th ccntuiy. Dr. Biihlor, I may add, in a second paper 
published in the Vienna Orietital Journal^ recommends Dr. Hoornle’s 
“ able and elaborate argumentation ” to alUndian cpigi'aphists for most 
careful study, and describes it as “ by far the most important contri¬ 
bution to Indian ejzigvaphy which has appeared of Into.”] 

I may begin my remarks under this head with tho following extract 

fnjra the Preface to an elaborate report oii the 
Numisma ics. progress of Numisnmtics in India from 1886 to 

1891, which was presented by Mr. Vincent Smith to tho recent Congress 
of Orientalists. This preface is republished in the Academy of Octo¬ 
ber Slst, 1891. After giving a very interesting description of the 
eleven classes into which ho divides Indian coins, with an account of tho 
chief discoveries under each, in which he quotes largely from tho Pro- 
ceedinys of this Society, Mr. Smith proceeds ?— 

“ I shall cSnclude by calling special attention to the disinterested 
labours of Dr. Hoernle, much of whoso valuable timfl is taken up by tho 
examination of the thousands ef coins which are poured in upon him 
from all quarters. In his addresS for 1889, the President of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal records the fact that during the previous year Dr. 
Hoernle had examined and reported upon more than 4,000 coins, of 
which vast number 2,460 ware noted in the Proceedings. In 1887 the 
same indefatigable worker exaifiined more than 3,200 coins.” 
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Dr. Hoemle informs mo thnt ke kaa exmnined and reported on about 
2,000 coins sinoe his return to India in March 1891, though only on© 
among them required particular notice, namely, the very rare gold 0upta 
opin of the “ Couch ” type, noticed below. Nearly all were sent to him 
under the Treasure Trove Act. 

Mr. J. Bodgers' private collection, containing upwards of 8,000 dbinS, 
has been purchased by the Punjab Government for the Lahore Museum, 
—a great acquisition. Duplicates will probably be supplied to other 
Museums. Its special feature is the collection of Indian Moghul 
coiner, which is almost exhaustive. 

Mr. Bivett-Carnac’s valuable collection will probably, it is under¬ 
stood, be purchased by the Government of India for the Indian Muse¬ 
um. The special feature of this oolloctiou is the series of gold Gupta 
coins, which is unequalled in quantity and quality, containing upwards 
of 100 specimens, some unique and most of them rare; e. flf., the gold 
coin of the “ Couch ” typo of Chandra Gupta II, an account of which 
by Dr. Hoemle was published in our Proceedings for August. 

An important find of Boman coins was made near Bangalore in the 
course of the year. They number 163, all silver denarii of ten typos, 
belonging to the reigns of Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius and 
Antonia, mostly of the two first-named. All are of known types. A 
report on these coins has been given by Mr. Bice in the Becords of tho 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, to,which specimens of tho coins of Augustus 
and Tiberius have been presented by the Mysore Government. 

The following work recently published by an .Honorary Member of 
our Society deserves prominent notice 

Coins of Ancient India from tlte earliest Times down to the Seventh 
Century, A. B.—By Major-General Sia A. Cunningham, k. o. s. i., c. i. b., 

B. E. 

This is a most welcome contribution from the greatest living autho¬ 
rity on Indian numismatics; all the more so, as it treats of the more 
obscure classes of tho ancient Indian coinage. The well-known and 
generally well-preserved coins of the Satraps of Surdsh^ra, and of tho 
Gupta kings of Magadha,^ have been fully described in the Journal 
of the Jtoyal Asiatic Society, the fonner by the late Pandit Bhagwdn Ldl 
Indraji, the latter by Mr. V. Smith. But no one seemed to feel equal to 
the task of bringing together and classifying the numerous smaller 
classes of silver and copper coins, the ascription of which was obscure, 
and many of lyhich were in a very indifferent state of preservation, 
Sir A. Cunningham alone posspsspd the requisite knowledge and ex¬ 
perience.; and the long-expected work foom his pen will, therefore, 
be most gratefully welcomed by all nxn^matists. It first explains, 
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in an introduction, the onjjin of Indian coinage, and its relation to that 
of Assyria, Babylonia, Phcenicia and Greece. It then describes suc¬ 
cessively the so-called punch-coins, which may be as old as 600 B. 0., 
and the coins of Taxila, Odnmbara, Kuni7ida', Kosarabi, Yaudheya, 
Pancbala, Mathura, Ayodhya, Ujain, Eran, the Andhr&s of South India, 
and Jrepal. These descriptions are illustrated by 13 })latos and a map. 
It may be added, that the loaraed author promises to publish a second 
volume, which will describe the coins of modioeval India, fi’om 600 A. D. 
down to the Muhaijimadan conquest. 

Mr. E. J. Rapson contributed “Notes on Gupta Coins” to‘ the 
Nitmismatic Chronicle^ Pa,ii I, for 1891. The paper gives some addi¬ 
tions to Mr. V. A. Smith’s standard work on tho subject. The Indian 
Antiquary for September 1891 contained a paper by Dr. E. Hultzsch 
on the “ Coins of the Kings of Vijayanagar,” being the lirst attempt to 
give a eoraploto list and description of these coins. 


I now turn to that department of your work which deals with the 

Natural Seioncos. Of Part II of tho Society’s 
Natural Soieuoes* Journal^ which is reserved for papers on those 

subjects, throe parts have already apj)oarcd during the past yoju*, and 
the volume will be completed by part 4, which is now in tho press 
and will shortly appear with the index and title-page for 1891. * 

In reviewing tho Zoological woi’k dono^duriug tho year 1891, I have 
_ _ thought it sufficient to con lino my observa- 

^ lions to poroly Indian coramtiuications, either 
from members of this Society throughout tho country, or from ftthers 
working in the Bombay and Madras Presidencies. 

There is no longer much scope for original work among mammals, 
and I have only to notice the issue of a carefully compiled Catalogue 
of Mammalia in the Indian Museum^ by Mi\ W. L. Sclater, m. a., p. t.. s. 
This catalogue includes the orders from Bodentia to Monotrematat and is 
really the second part; of a catalogue commenced by Dr. Anderson and 
issued in 1881. Mr. Sclater has farther drawn up and published a List of 
the Snakes in the Indian Museum, and has also contributed to the Society’s 
Journal a short but valuable paper, accompanied by a plate, on the Snakes 
in the Indian Museum. Five now species were desorbed, viz:—Ablabes 
Stoliezkw, Simotes Wood-Masoni, Zaoccys Tenasserimensis, Tropidonotus 
PeaUi, and 2\ nicobarensis. • 

In the January number of the Annals and Magazine of Natural 
History, Mr. J. Wood-Mason and Dr. ^A. Alcock published tho first part 
of a most interesting an^ useful paper on the results of the deep-sea 
dredgings made by the officers qf H. M. Indian Marine Survey Steamer 
** Investigator ” during the season 1889-90. The materials dealt with 
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were collected in depths ranging from 90 to 1439 fathoms, and, iu tho 
paper refeiTed to, were ai’ranged in catalogue form, but no systematic . 
details were given except in the case of Fishes and Crustaceans., In the 
grder Madreparia Dr. Alcock named and described throe new corals^ 
two, Oarycphyllia ^hyala and Stephanotrochus nitens, taken, by tho 
collectors on the “ Investigator,” and one, Bhdzotrochus pre¬ 

sented to the Indian Museum by Captain Worsley. The type specimen 
of Stephanotrochus nitens is a very fine one. A complete list of 35 deep- 
sea fishes collected during that season is given, and includes 24 new 
species. Of the other classes noted in this part of tke paper, it must be 
mentioned that tho deep-sea UolothuHans were worked out, named, and 
described by Dr. J. H. Tull Walsh, who published the results of his 
investigations in the Journal of our Society, Part II, No. 2. Dr. Walsli 
has described all the deep-sea forms obtained from 1887 to 1891, 
and notes two new genera and seven new species. In connexion >vith 
tho study of Tlolofhnrinus, I would draw attention to a valuable trans¬ 
lation of a paper by Dr. Hubei’t Ludwig on the development of those 
creatures, which appeared in tho Annals and Magazine of Natural History 
for December 1891. In the February issue of tho above-mentioned 
Journal another poi-tion of the paper by Mr. Wood-Mason and Dr. 
Alcock appeared, and this is chiefly noteworthy on account of the now 
species of Crustaceans described by Mr. Wood-Mason, and for the very 
good original drawing of Ne^diropsis Atlantica d* Noi'm. wliichit contains. 
Tho March number contained a further instalment of notes on Crusta¬ 
ceans hy TMr. Wood-Mason, the most interesting and important of these 
being the full and clear description of a now crab, Parilia Alcooki. 

To the Annals and Magazine of Natural History for July, August, 
October, November and December, Mr. Wood-Mason and Dr. Alcock 
contributed a senes of papers showing the results of tho “ Investigator ” 
deep-sea dredgings during the season 1890-91; and in the issues for 
July and August Dr. Alcock described fully many new bathybial fishes. 
In the October and November numbers Mr. Wood-Mason contributes 
fui’ther to tho literature of the Crmtacea^ and finally in the December 
number Dr. Alcock describes certain new star-fishes. These two authors 
have also conjointly contributed a moat impoiijant paper to the Proceed¬ 
ings of the Royal Society, “ On the Uterine Villiform Papillso of Ptero- 
platcea micrura and their i’olatiou to tlie Embryo, being Natural History 
Notes from H. M. Indian Marine Surt-ey Steamer ‘ Investigator*,’ Com¬ 
mander R. F. Hoskyii, R. N., Commanding, No. 22.” To these nutrient 
villi, which are found in cei*taia selachian uteri, the authors have given 
Iho name of trophenemnta, at once suggesting th® they play in rela¬ 
tion Jo the embryo, which is practically suckled in utetn, I will com- 
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.pleto this rough sketch of Dr. Alcock's work during 1891 by refemng 
a paper contributed by him in March to the Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society of London, On a Viviparous Bathybial Fish from tho 
feay of Bengal, Saccogaster viaculata,'* in which tho embryo is developed 
while still in the oviduct. Tho male of this species is provided with a 
Instinct copul story orgsn, but there does not appear to bo any special 
modification of tho oviduct in the female. 

Tu the December Bulletin of the Microscopical Society of Calcutta, I 
find an interesting paper by Mr. Wood-Mason on Clathrulina elegans, 
Cienk., a pretty Protozoan, a specimen of which was discovered in tho 
General’s Tank by Mr. W. J. Simmons, an active member of tho Micro¬ 
scopical Society. 

Outside this Presidency Mr. Alfred Gibbs Bourne, lecturer ou 
biology in the Madras University, has done some good -work dur¬ 
ing the past year, contributing papers to tho Quarterly Journal of 
Microscopical Science on Naidifoinn Oligocheiu; on Megascolex ccruleus. 
Tempi., found in Ceylon; and on Pclomy,(a viridis, a now species of 
Pihizopod discovered in a tank near the Presidency College, Madras. Of 
Mr. Bourne’s papers the most important one is that on tho Naidiforni 
Oligochcpfa, 

The file of the Joiirnal of the Bombay Natural Histoiy Society sho\^'S 
that its members have not been idle duringl891. Lieut. Baimcs, v. /.. s., 
continues his notes on “ Nesting in Western India,”’ and hisdetierpress 
is accompanied by very trustworthy coloured drawings of most of tho 
eggs collected. Mr. A. W. Morris, r. z. s., contributes to tho diurnal 
an interesting paper on “ Abnormal Horns of tho Indian Antelope,” with 
a plate. 

Turning to another branch of Natural Science I must not forget to 
mention that Col. Waterhouse has been continuing his observations on 
electro-chemical reversals of photographic plates with Thio-caibomides, 
and has published notes in the Proceedings of this Society and in tho 
Journal of the Photographic Society of India. 

The fascinating study of Indian Jilntoraology has atti'acted .a large 

number of workers during tho past year, and 
Entomology. , several interesting communications upon the 

subject have been read before this Society. • 

Among the publications of tho yoai* may be noticed:— 

(1.) Mr. Hampson’s elaborate monograph on tho moths of the 
Nilgiris, published by the Trustees of tho British Museum. In this 
work Mr. Hampson deseribes and ^gvres about three hundred new 
species, the classification Jseing chiefly based upon tho Indian Museum 
Catalogue of Moths. Tho figures are coloured, and the work will-, be a 
most valuable aid in the identification of species. 
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insects sent to the Indian Mnscam as destructive to crops, with descrip- 
• tions of new species by Messrs. Moore, Buckton and Kerremans. In 
tte same periodical also appeal* reports by Mr. Cotes on the Wild Silk 
Insects of India, on White Insect Wax in India, and on the Locusts of 
Bengal, Madras, Assam and Bombay; also a paper by the latc^Mr. B. T, 
Atkinson on American blight. 

In the Journal of the Bombay Natural History Society, Mr. Watson 
writes on some butterflies of the Chiu Lushai Hills ; Mr. Botham on the 
butterflies of the Central Provinces; and Mr. do Nicevillo on now and 
little known butterflies fTOm the Indo-Malayan region. Brief entomo¬ 
logical notes also appear by Captain Sage and Mr. Wroughtoii, besides 
a reprint of a report by Mr. Cotes on the Locust of North-Wostorn 
India, which was out of print. 

In the Transactions of the Entomological Society of London, Colonel 
Swinhoe describes a number of new species of moih.s from South India. 
Mr. Snellen gives a Catalogue of the Pyralidina of Sikkim, and Profes¬ 
sor Westwood describes an aphid which infests bi*ead-fruit trees in 
Ceylon. 

In the Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London, Mr. Kirby 
describes several new species of dragon-flies from Ceylon, and Mr. 
Elwos discusses the butterflies collected by Mr. W. Doherty in the Nagg. 
and Karon Hills and in Perak. 

In the Journal of the Linnean Society cf Londoni^ Mr. Kirby give.s 
a revision of the Porficulida), and amongst others, ho describes some 
new species from India and Ceylon. , 

In the Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Mr. Gahan des¬ 
cribes five now species of Longicom Ooleoptera and three new Galorucida); 
Mr. Waterhouse describes five new species of Scarabeeidm; and Mr. 
Warren three now species of Pyralideo; all from the Indian region. 

In the Annales de la Societe Entomologique cZe Belgique are a series 
of papers on the Ooleoptera collected by Mons. Cardon, Missionary in 
Chota Nagpore. Of these Ooleoptera, the Buprestidee are described by 
Mons. Kerremans, the Trictenotomidae and Corambycidco by Mons. 
Lameere, the Haliplidse, Dytiscidas and Gyrinidaa by Mons. Severin, the 
Cieindelidae by Mons. Fleutiaux, and the Elateridae by Mons. Oandeze. 
Mons. Forel also describes some new species of Iildian ants; Mons. 
Kerremans writes on a Baprestid<from the Indian Museum collection, 
and Mons. Haylaerts describes soi&e new Indian Psychidse. 

In the Memoirs and Proceedings of the Manchester Litevary and Philo¬ 
sophical Society, Mr. Cameron describee a number of minute Hymeno- 
ptera, some of them from .the Indian Museum collections. 

The oontribation to Indian Botany during the year under review 
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that possesses the greatest general biological 

Botany. 

is a striking paper by the late Dr. 
A. Barclay On the Life-history of a remarkable Uredine (Wromyee^ 
Gimninghamianus) published in the Transa.ctiom of the Linn can Society, 
Vol. 3. Hardly less interesting is a noteworthy paper by Dr. D. D. Cun¬ 
ningham, P. 11. s., On some species of Oholeraic Oomma-BacilU occurring in 
Calcutta, published in Scientific Memoirs by Medical Ojfioers of the Army 
of India, Part vi. This latter periodical contains two papers on crypto- 
gamic botany by Dr. Barclay—on Two Autoecious CniQ^iata in Simla, and 
on Bhododendron Uredinece. 

The most important contributions to Indian Systematic Botany 
have been the completion of Sir Joseph Hooker’s masterly account of 
the Indian Orchidacece, in Part xvii (the opening portion of Vol. vi) of 
the Flora of British India; and revisions by Dr. 6. King, c. i. e., p. k. s., of 
great economic as w'ell as systematic value, of the Indian Magnoliacece and 
of the Indian and Malayan species of Myristica, both contained in Annals 
of the Boyal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, Vol. 3, which has been i.ssued dur¬ 
ing the year. In the Society’s Journal Dr. King has also continued his 
Materials for a Flora of the Malayan Peninsula, a systematic work of the 
highest value. The part last published (No. 3) contains description of 
tjie species of Malvacem, Stercnliaceie and Tiliaeece. A valuable contribu¬ 
tion to sj^st'ematic botany during the year has been an account, by Dr. I). 
Prain, of tfee genus'Oomphost^mnia in Annals of the Boyal Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta, Vol. 3. Dr. Prain has also contributed to the Society’s Journal, 
Part J.I, descriptions of a species of Nepeta and of two species of Glypio- 
petalum. Sir D. Brandis has noted in the Indian Forester (Oct. 1891) 
the existence in Burma of a new species of Terminalia ; and Mr. H. N. 
Ridley has described four new orchids in the Journal of the Linnean 
Society. 

The most important contribution to Indian Phyto-geography during 
the year has been A Sketch of the Vegetation of British Baluchistan, with 
Descriptions of Now Species, by Mr. J. H. Lace, of the Indian Forest De¬ 
partment, assisted by Mr, W. B. Hcmsloy, of the Kow Herbarium. 
Dr. Prain has contributed a paper to the Society’s Journal, Part II, on 
The Vegetation of the Coco Group, and has also published in the Society’s 
Proceedings (Dec. 1*891) an account of a botanical visit to Little Anda¬ 
man and the Nicobars, witli lists of plarats from two islands never before 
botanically investigated. 

The most important contribution to Indian Economic Botany for 
the. year has been the issue of • Vol. 5 of the Dictionary of the Economic 
Products of India, by Dv. G. Watt, c. i. b. The volume has been prepared 
by Dr. Watt, with tho collaboration of Mr, J. F. Duthie and of Drs. J. 
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Mtti>ray and W. B. Clark, and embraces economic subjects, alphabet) 

. cally arranged, from L to 0. 

The Geological Survey Depai'tment continues to direct its attention 
* to economic mineral exploration; though geolo* 

Survey investi^tion is kept in fair progress. The 

• ^ very extensive area occupied by the" Dfuirwars 

(Transition) in the Anantapui*, Bellary, Cuddapah, and Kurnool dis¬ 
tricts of the Madims Presidency has, for all practical or economic 
purposes, been full^ surveyed by Mr. Foote, and its position in the 
formational succo.ssion of India has thus boon brought into closer 
correlation with certain transition divisions in Central India and the 
north-west frantier of Bengal, particularly the Owaliors and the Bija- 
wurs. At the same time, the associated ciystalline rocks of this region 
have been differentiated into two series; the more foliated (or even 
schistose) sub-division of which can be connected with other bands in 
the Carnatic and Northern Districts, the whole constituting a distinct 
newer sub-series in the crystallines of Southern India. The importance 
of this sixrvey of the Madras'gneisses becomes manifest when considered 
in the recent light thrown on their relations by the remarkable paper, 
“ Contrihidions a Vehtde des gneiss d pyroxene et des rooJies a wernorite,” by 
M. Al. Lacroix, in the Bulletin de la SocuUe Wrancaise de Mineralogies 
for April 1889; which gives the result of the first detailed microscopical 
work on the crystalline rocks of Ceylon and« Salem. • , 

In Baluchistan Mr. Oldham’s work has been among the Cretaceous, 
Tertiaxy and Eecent* formations; the most interesting and important 
feature of which has been his recognition of a series of possage^eds, 
constituting his Dunghan Groupy which he describes as probably I’e- 
presenting the gap between the Secondaxy and Tertiary periods in 
Eux'ope. This is an important link ixx the chain of evidence already 
gained in Peninsular India and in Sind, regarding the occuxTenco 
of series of strata offering similar interpretation. His examination of 
the recent deposits in the valley plains of Quetta, Pishin and the Dasht- 
i'Bedaulat, in connexion with the iixteresting gi^xup of natural ai^tesian 
wells at Quetta itseif, has enabled him to report on the mode of occur¬ 
rence and probable distribution of artesian waters in these valley plains. 

On the North-Western Frontier, the posting* of Mr. Oriesbach 
with the Miranzai Force, and of Mr. Middlomiss with that of the Black 
Mountain Expedition, afforded opportunities for some examination of 
the geology of those regions. Mr. Griesbach’s survey, has furnished 
material for a report which includes l^otes on the Safed Koh and its 
skirting ridges; on the Geological Besults of the Miranzai Expedition; 
on the Geology of the Khaibar •hills; and on the Petroleum springs of 
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Pannoba. The mam featai'e in thig report, of interest to geologists in 
Europe, is his discussion of the possible connexion of the Safed Koh with • 
the Hindu Kush system. He goes entirely against Prof. Waagen’s ex¬ 
tended interpretation of the views of Prof. Sness, as giVen in the fonner 
author’s latest fasciculus of the Salt-Range Fossils {Palceontologica Indiea 
Series XIII, Vol. IV, Part 2, Geological BestiUs) ; concluding that the 
Safed Koh is distinctly not part of the Hindu Kush system. Orogra- 
phioally speaking, it differs in strike; and structurally it is not ana¬ 
logous to the latter. The Hindu Kush contains, within its flexures, 
a series of marine miocone beds which take part in all the contortions 
and flexures which have affected the older rocks; it therefore dates in 
its entirety fi’om post-miocene times. On the other hand, within the Safed 
Koh system there is no marine formation interposed between the later 
nummulitics (Murree series) and the Sivaliks. The elevation of this 
area was therefore finished, or at all events sufficiently so to foim dry 
land, in miocone times, together with the ground north-east of it in the 
Himalayan system. The petroleum shows at Pannoba in Kohat are 
extremely poor; and Mr. Griesbach’s examination of them does not 
lead to any prospect of improvement by drilling. 

In mineral exploration, the work of the Survey may be summarised 
as follows: complete localisation of the impoi-tant gold tracts in southern 
rhdia; recognition of indications suggestive of the possible existence of 
lower Gopdwana • coal-measures under the Sripermatur group near 
Madras; examination by boring of the Daltongunj coal-field in Bengal; 
oompletion of the Darjiling coal survey; a fairly promising survey of the 
copper occurrences in Sikkim; renewed examination of the Garo hills 
.* coal; coal and oil exploration in Baluchistan and the south-east slope 
‘ of the Takht-i-Suleiman on the Punjab frontier; and continuation of 
^ the Mergui tin exploration with very favonrablo results. 

The Survey of India Department under Colonel Thuilliei’, b. e., 

again has a good record of geographical re- 

Survey of India De- j. x i t x 

pwitoent connaissance, the total area of new country 

mapped on various scales during the Survey 

year 1890-91 amounting to no less than 103,426 square miles. This area 

includes portions of Persia, Baluchistan, the Xorth-Wostem Frontier of 

India, and Upper Burma, and is exclusive of the area surveyed by the 

topograpliical and revenue parties of the department. 

Upper Burma .—Four columns operated on the Frontiers of Upper 

Burma during the season 1890-91, and were all 

plmSSns^lorveyB. accompanied by smjvey detachments. That 

under Li. Elliott prodded from Bhamo along 
the right bank of the Irrawaddy to the confluence of its two main branches, 
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the Malikba and the 'Nniaikha, at about loO miles by land from Bhamo. 
Some rough measurements taken hero gave approximately 33,500 cubio 
Ipet per seconil as the volamo of the 'Nmaikha or eastern branch, while 
that of the Malikha or western branch was only 23,000. The tempera* 
ture of the water in the former was also found to bo 6° or 6® colder 
than that of the latter, from which it would appear that the 'Kmaikha 
receives more snow water than the western branch. The lifalikha is 
navigable for boats when the water is low to Sardan, 2^4 miles north of the 
eoiifluenco, and possibly much further, but owing to rapids tlio ’Nmaikha 
is only navigable some six or sevoti miles from the junction. The latter 
being wider and deeper than the Malikha, and having tho greater dis¬ 
charge of water, may fairly be considoi*ed the main source of tho Irra¬ 
waddy. 

Tho expedition proceeded northwards tlnvjagh a dense jungly 
country to a hill known as Pumluni Pain, about 57 miles from tho oon- 
ducnco, but was unable to advance farther. Pi-om this point Major 
Hobday was able to map in a good deal of the country along the course 
of the Malikha, almost to tho Kanti countiy previously rooonnoitrod by 
Ool. Woodthorpo in 1884-85. The expedition then moved back to 
Purawai and went eastwards to Sabaw on tho Malikha, thence south 
along the right bank of tho latter to Kwitao, and then crossing tho rivep 
reached tho 'Nmaikha at Lekennoi ferry, some 20 miles east of the 
confluence. From this point they marched Via Mailoinpnm tcy Maingna, 
on the loft bank of tho In’awaddy. A second attempt was made to 
ascend the 'Nmaikha,*but it failed owing to the opposition met wjj;!! at 
three marches from Maingna. This river has been accurately mapped in 
from tho confluence as far as ’Nsentaru, whoi'e it makes a sudden turn to 
the west after flowing from tho north. Beyond this point its general 
direction is known to be northerly, but the river itself is soon lost beliind 
high mountains, and trustworthy information regarding its further coarse 
could not be oblained. No information of tho existence of tho Naungsa 
lake, which was reported to bo tho source of one of the branches of the 
’Nmaikha, was obtained; and it appeared doubtful whether the river was 
fed by any largo lake source, though it scorned probable that it had a 
large eastern tributary at a point several days* journey from the con¬ 
fluence. The Kantis refer to two rivers to their edst, called the Nam 
Tisan and the Namdu Mai or Phiing Mai. From the accounts given by 
the Kanti Shans of the position ”of the latter river, about 45 miles to 
tihe east, as well as from the similarity of the names and other points, 
there seems to be no question that ‘it -is tho 'Nmaikha in its upper 
reaches, and is tho eastern branch of the Irrawaddy. The Kanti Shans 
further state that there were twb other large rivers to be crossed before 
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' roacliing China, anti those would bo the Lukiang or Salwoou, and the 
Laii Ts’angkiang or Mekong. Little doubt therefore remains that the 
Lukiang is identical with the Salween, though there is so‘far njj 
absolute proof of it. It is to be hoped that this will not long be wanting. 

Major Hobday, who accompanied this party, succeeded in mapping 
4,300 square miles of hitherto unexplored country lying totheN. E. 
and E. of Bhamo. 

Captain Longe, b. e., and Lieutenant Gordon accompanied the 
columns which operated to the north and west of Mogaung, and succeed¬ 
ed in reconnoitring some 1,500 square miles of new country. The expedi¬ 
tion under Lieutenant Daly, which staHed from Lashio and visited the 
chief villages of the states on the eastern frontier of the Shan States, 
was accompanied by Captain Renny Tailyour, b. e., who during the 
march of tho column reconnoitred 5,250 square miles of unexplored 
country. This officer was enabled, at Meunglera and at Kenghung on the 
Cambodia, to compare tho results of his work witli those of M. Gamier, 
a Fi’ench surveyor. These results agreed closely in latitude, but there 
was some difference in longitude. The Kyaington Ohiengmai frontier 
mission under Mr. Archer was accompanied by Mr. Kennedy as survey 
officer. He succeeded in mapping 9,000 square miles of pi*eviou8ly un- 
Iraown country, lying chiefly to the north of that mapped during the 
previous year by the Anglo-Siamese Boundary Mission. 

In addition to*the above special reconnaissances, the general survey 
of Upper Burma has been carried on by two parties under Captain 
Longe, n. E. and Mr. Ogle respectively, and the •outturn of their past 
season’s work amounts to 21,794 square miles. 

Baluchistan .—Geographical surveys on the J and \ inch scales have 
been carried on by the pai’ty under Colonel Holdich, r. e., in the Zhob 
Valley, in Mekran, and on the Perso-Baluch frontier, tho total area 
amounting to 30,240 square miles. 

Persia. —Sub-Surveyor Imam Sharif Khan Bahadur was employed 
dming the year on exploration work in Persia, and returned with the 
large total of 30,500 square miles of reconnaissance, on the scale of 8 
miles to tho inch. 

^.-TF. Frontier .—Tho expeditions -which operated ‘On the Miranzai 
border and in th6 Black Mountain country were accompanied by 
Captains Mackenzie and Wnhab, R. ^e., respectively. In the former, 
278 square miles were p-uweyed on the 1 inch scale, and 20 on the ^ inch; 
and in the latter, 184' square miles on the 2 inch, and 360 square miles 
on the I inch scale. . < « 

A party under Lieutenant Close, r.,e., hsts continued the principal 
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Trigonometrical 

Surveys. 


ti'iaugulaiion in Burma along the North West 
Karen hills. Observations were taken from 
^ nine pnncipal stations, and the series was 

extended over a direct distance of 45 miles, ciubracing an area of 9(iP 
square miles. The selection and completion of thirteen principal stations 
in advance of the season’s completed work will allow of the employment 
of two observers duidng the current season, and the outturn of work will 
bo materially increased. 

During the yega* tidal obseiwations were carried on at 17 stations on 

the coasts of India, Burma and Ceylon. Tlio 
O^rotion^ Levelling observatories at Madras, Coconada and Chit¬ 
tagong were closed daring the yoai’, while 
registrations were commenced at Trincomaleo and Minicoy. 

The levelling operations of the ycai* eonipiisod three lines of doable 
levelling, namely from Rajkot to Dhasa and thence along the Bhavnagai*- 
Gondal I’ailway line to Bhavnagai*, from Sanosra station on the same 
line to the Ohachuda Temple near Salbet, and from Naydongri station 
along the north-eastern division of the (>. I. P. Railway to Bhusawnl, 
and thence to Malkhed station on the Nagpur branch ; in all 425 linear 
miles. 

Observations for latitude were cari*ied out by Lieutenant Leno.^- 

Conyngham, k. k., at seven stations, between 
Opera- parallels of 13° and 15®56', situa&d on the 
Madras Meridional Series of the Great Trigono¬ 
metrical Survey. Tho instiument used was a new zenith teleseoj^u de¬ 
signed for the applicatioii of Talcott’s method—a system well known in 
America but not previously tided in India. The results prove that this 
instrument is very little inferior to the zenith sector, while it is not 
one-tenth of its weight. 

Photographs of the sun have been taken, as in former years, at 

the Trigonometrical Branch office, Dehra Dun, 
Branch which the sun was visible. The 

computing section of this office has carried on 
the work of the final reduction and publication of the results of the 
operations of tlie Trigonometrical Survey. Volume XIV, containing 
the detailB of the tidangulation of the S. W. Quadrilateral, has been 
completed, in addition to three synoptical volumes. Progress has also 
been made with the volumes dealing with eloctro-telegi'aphic and tidal 
operations. , 

Those have been canned on in Chittagong, Jalpaiguri, the Southern 

jRarntha country, Gujarat and Rajputana, Mer- 
gui, Dnlucliistan and the Himalayas. Forest 
Sorveys were continned in Hoshangab^, Cen- 


Latitudo 

tions. 
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^al ProTincGB; in North Canara, and in the Poona and Thanna districts 
of the Bombay Pi'osidoncy; in Coimbatore, Tinnevelly and Madora 
districts, Madras Presidency; in the Prome and Toungoo districts in 
f|OWor Bninna; wliilo now surveys were instituted in Jalpaiguii and in 
the Lansdowne Cantonment. 

These operations have been continued in Chittagong, Tippezah and 

Jalpaiguri, in Bengal; in Garhwal and the 
Cadastral Surveys. Rampur State in the N.-W. Provinoes; in 

Kamrnp, Nowgong, Barrang and Sylhot, Assam; in Mandalay, Meiktila, 
Thongwa and Amherst, Bui’ma; and in Poorce and Cuttack, Orissa. 
Traverse Surveys were carried on by two parties, one in Mandla, Central 
Provinoes, and the other in three districts of Lower Burma. 

The work of tlio publishing offices of the Survey has progressed 

steadily, though there are no new publications 
Publishing Offices. q£ gpecial importance to note. A third edition 
of the 32-milo map of India, with considerable extensions in Baluchistan 
and Burma, is well advanced. Constant additions are being made to the 
maps of the now country in Upper Burma and our S.-E. Frontier. The 
heliogravure process continues to make good progi*oss in the photogi*a- 
phic office, and it is proposed to bring out the sheets of the new survey 
oj the City of Calcutta by its aid on a reduced scale. During the 
year a process of photo-block printing in half tones was introduced, 
and soemsdikoly to'havo many useful applications. 

There is nothing very special to record regarding Asiatic Geography 

during 1891 except Lord»Lamington’s journey 

other^^'oeogri^hio^ from Siam to Tonqnin, but nevertheless the 
Explorations. year has not been an unfruitful one, and has 

been specially marked by the publication of 
somo of the important results obtained during the explorations in Central 
Asia that had been in progress in the previous few years. The need 
for a more exact knowledge of our boi’dor lands on our own part is 


yearly becoming accentuated by the steady advance of our European 
neighbours on the N.-W. and S.-E., and though there is reason to believe 
that tho subject is receiving duo attention, it is to be regretted that 
some of the results which might bo of scientific interest are not per¬ 
mitted to appear. ^ 

Siam.—^Tho Proceedings of the JSoyal Oeographieal Society contain 
a very interesting accoiuit by Lord Lainington of his journey through 
the Trans-Salween Shan States to Tonquin. Starting from Bangkok 
he prooeede<i to Chieng Mai, whete he joined<>Mr. Archer, the British 
Consul, who was then starting on an expedition to settle the frontier 
between the Shan States and Siam, And accompanied him as far as 
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Hiong Liik. Tlion diverging to tho oast iio went on towozds Tonqtiin, 
iliroogh the Sipsong I*ana, passing through nearly 300 miles of hitiierto 
quite tmknowu oannfary and I’eoching French Territory at Muang Jhong. 
Thence ho went to Lai Chan on the Black River, which he descended 
by to Oho Bo, the highest point navigable by steamers, owing to 
a ‘barrage of rocks. From hero he went down through an open fertile 
and thickly populated country to Hanoi. Ho was exceedingly well 
received by the French ofSeers he met; and though his paper is entirely 
gcogi'aphical, some .light is tlirown upon tho unhealthy nature of tlie 
country and the difficulties the French have to contend against in sct> 
tling their new possessions. It also shows how tho French possessions 
are being advanced towards tho lino of tho Mekong. Lord Lamington 
found tho greatest difference in salubrity and productivonoss between 
the Shan States and the country he passed through along the Black 
River, tho advantage being with the former. He made a very careful 
survey of his route, and his complete map wlien published will bo a 
valuable addition to our knowledge of this part of our Eastern Trans- 
Frontier. 

Mr. James McCarthy, Superintendent of Surveys in Siam, has 
fixed the longitude of various places in Siam by telegraph, among iltem 
Luang Prabang (Pagoda), 102° 05' 56" E., and Korat (Court House) 
102° 06' 52" E. 

French Possessions .—The question of tko navigdbility of the Mc- 
ixam-Kong (commonly but erroneously called the Me-Kong; its real 
name being tho Nam-Kong, or River Kong—Me, an affix niej|i>ning 
mother) still continues to excite tho interest of tho French, with the 
object of developing trade with the country about its upper waters. A 
launch was to have been sent up with this object, but was unable to pass 
the Kong rapids. It has been found that a steamer service could ho 
maintained all the year through for that pari of tho river comprised 
between tho junction of tho Se-mun and tho sea, and from July to 
January or February for the part lying between Luang Prabang and 
Kemmarat. Tho Siamese are also alive to tho importance of steam 
navigation on the upper part of the river, and are said to bo arranging 
for the transpori^f a launch from Bangkok. 

The Comtes Eendus of the Paris Societe de G-ftographio contain a 
short aicoonnt of an expedition made by Father Guignard, a missionary 
in Soaih Tonquin, to the upper psBct of the river Ngan-Kha or Song-Mo. 
Ho started from Ka-chai with a military reconnoitring party. The 
river was navigable for three days in junks, after which cauoos had to 
be used and often had tq bo towed. At the mined village of Cua Kao, 
tho Kgan Kba divides into the Kam Mo, going eaet, and the Nam Non, 
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f^oing north. Father Guignard followed the former to Tu-do on the 
frontier of Tran Ninh, which although belonging to Ann am, is occupied 
by Siamese. Here ho visited the Meos, a tribe of Chinese origin who 
Ijave fine cattle, fruit trees, especially peaches, and a very large amf 
productive species of maize; but they are ruined by opium smoking. 
The wild Meos live on the top of the mountains. From Muong Xa tHe 
party followed the Nam Tam till it joined the Nam Non at Muong 
Lam; then the Father went on up the Nam Non, which was a succession 
of rapids and waterfalls, to Hat Bo and afterwards,to the Muong Mat, 
to obtain the release of two Cliristian captives. He returned in boats 
furnished by the Muong Mat, most probably down the Nam Mat, to 
Muong Lam, and thence he proceeded to Ka-chai vtd Kanh Trap. 

Under the superintendence of Captain Bauchet now maps of the 
French possessions in S. B. Asia are being prepared at Hanoi, (1) in 
40 sheets on the scale of 1; 200,000, (2) a reduction of the above map 
on the scale of 1: 500,000, and (3) a general map on tho scale of 1: 
1,000,000. The maps are printed in colours. 

Eastern Tibet. —^In the Proceedings of the B. G. 8. Mr. A. E. Pratt has 
published a very interesting narrative of two journeys from Shanghai 
and Hankow, made in 1889 and 1890, to Ta-Tsien-lu on the eastern 
Ijorders of Tibet. In the course of the second jom*ney he visited Mount 
Omei, 11,000 feet high, and a Buddhist place of pilgrimage of great 
sanctity. 'Here he*soveral times witnessed the phenomenon known as 
the “ gloiy of Buddha.” Mr. Pratt was engaged in collecting natural 
hi8to:jjy specimens, and the paper contains inforniation regarding many 
new plants, &c., found. He mot Prince Homy of Orleans and M. 
Bonvalot at Ta-tsien-lu, and it was by Mr. Piutt’s instrumentality that 
the collections made by tho Prince were safely despatched to Europe. 

A full account of Mr. Rockhill’s journey fixim China in the direction 
of Lhasa, noticed in last year’s address, has also boon published during 
the year. 

Central Asia^ Eastern Turkestan. —In tho Iswestia of the Russian Geo¬ 
graphical Society, the brothers Grum-Grjimailo have given an account, 
with a map, of the results of their expedition to the Tian Shan oases. 
This account has been translated by Mr. E. D. Morgan,* and is published 
with the map in the Proceedings of the Rinjal Geographical Society. The 
route taken by these travellers was noticed in last year’s address, and their 
observations and coll'.;ctions are now being worked out. An examination 
of tho hypsomefcrical observations made by Major-General Dr. von Tillo, 
has revealed the existence of a depression in the hollow between the Tian 
Shan and tho Choi Tau range of the Altais near Lukchin, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood'of Tui’fau, from which it wonlU appear that Lukchin is about 
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164 feet below the level o£ the sea, with an approximate error of 
± 82 feet. To connect this point with a series of levels, to found a meteo¬ 
rological station there, and take pendnluni observations, would bo 
objects of the highest scientific interest; and Major-General von Till# 
proposes to visit the spot and investigate this remarkable depression, 
whi^ was observed by Colonel PievtsoflE as well as the brothers Grum- 
Grjimailo. Another point of interest, as reported in the above account 
of these travels, is the existence of Uighur ruins at Syngym, 
an oasis in the Tingo<tau mountains, where it is said that gold and 
silver things, copper vessels and censers, &o., are found; also of Uighur 
vmtings, which are frequently found with grains of wheat in a paa’ticu- 
lar kind of earthenware vessels; as well as leaflets with inscriptions 
on them, enclosed in horn and wooden boxes, but so brittle that they often 
fall to pieces on being handled. These last seem to be specially in¬ 
teresting in connection with the birch-bark MSS. found by Lieut. Bower. 

The same account gives notes on the largo Natural History collec¬ 
tions formed by the brothers, amounting to about 13,000 si)ocimona, 
which are now being worked out, the Russian Government having voted 
a sum of 24,000 roubles for publishing the work of Gromchevski, 
Pievtsolf and Grum-Grjimailo. 

Farther accounts of the explorations in the neighbourhood of th£ 
Astyn Tagh Mountains, made by Colonel Piovtzoff’s expedition, have 
been published. The expedition returned tt) Russia fast Marfih, having 
made a topographical survey of 5,000 miles, and 50 determinations of 
geographical positions; besides magnetic and other observations. JPlioy 
have also gathered vast geological, botanical and zoological collections, 
about 40 camel loads. 

From a paper read before the Geographical Society of Berlin by 
Herr L. Conradt, who accompanied Gromchevski as naturalist, it would 
appear that Chinese Eastern Turkistan, a region about 320,000 square 
miles in extent, is really a desert, except about the river system of the 
Tarim, where there are cultivated oases. The tyrannous government of 
the Chinese is likely in case of a revolution to give way to the Russian 
dominion, which is popular among the Muhammadans of Central Asia. 

Russian activity in Central Asia has been sustained, and farther 
advances have been made. Under the leadership of Capt. Bachowski, an 
expedition left Samarkand in May, with the object of exploring routes in 
the Pamir and the passes over the Hindu Kush into Kafiristan, supple¬ 
menting Gromohevski's work. This party claimed the Pamirs as 
t Russian territory and warned off our'English explorers. 

M. KatanofC was eaq>lormg in the Tian Shan, principally in the 
interests of ethnography, and whs to spend the autumn in Turfan and 
the winter in Kuldja. 
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M. Batreuil de BhinSf the wathor of an ezhaos^ve monograph on 
Central Asia, has, at the instance of the French Acadcrmy, imdertakeii 
a scientific exploration in Chinese Tnridatani accompanied by M. Gfre* 
nard, a student of the School of Living Oriental Langnages^ At the 
last news he was at Khotan and would winter there. He had made 
meteorological and astronomical observations on his way, and had ac* 
cxirately determined the position of Khotan astronomically, as 37° 6" 35'^ 
N. lat., 79° 53' 15" B. long, from Greenwich, and 4639*191 feet above 
sea-level. He bad also been exploring the counti^ about Keria and 
Poln. 

Mons. J. Martin, whoso journey was noticed in the Address for 1890, 
appears to have met with many misfortunes. An attempt to proceed 
fi-om Sutscheu from east to west along the northern slopes of the Altyu 
Dagh to Lob Nor, which might have settled the question of the exis¬ 
tence of the lake, failed owing to his being unable to obtain guides. Ho 
was obliged to make a detour across the Gobi, and proceeding vid 
Hami, Karashar, and along the Tarim to Lob Nor, and then along the 
Cher Chen river, he arrived at Cher Chen on the 20th June and returned 
to Russia. 

Accounts of their adventurous journey through Asia have appeared 
from the pens of Prince Henry of Orleans and Mons. Bonvalot. Tlie 
Bulletin de la Soddte de Qeographie contains a short account by the 
Prince, illustrated by an cstcellent map. A complete history of the 
journey by Mons. Bonvalot has been published under the title of “ Paris 
k Tibet," and also an English translation of it. 

In the Zeitschrift der Oeaell.fiir Brdhundezu Berlin, Dr. G. Wegener 
has very fully discussed the orography of the Kuen Lun range, which 
has a length of about 2,390 miles with a maximum breadth of about 500, 
and may bo roughly estimated to cover 425,000 square miles. He 
also discusses the geology of the Kuen Lun and surrounding regions, 
and the observations of Richthofen, Locay and other travellers. The 
paper is illustrated by a map containing much that is new, and accom¬ 
panied by a tracing showing the routes of travellers in Central Asia. 

The Proceedings R. 0. 8. for July, contain a very interesting paper 
entitled, “ Onr present knowledge of the Himalayas,""by Colonel H.G. 
B. Tanner, late of tne Survey of India, an officer who probably knows the 
different parts of the Himalaya mountains better than any other. 

Under the auspices of the Royal Geographical Society an expedi¬ 
tion has been arranged for to explore the high peaks and glaciers of the 
Kara-Koram. It will be under Mr. W. M. Conway and the Hon. C. G. 
Bruce (5th Gurkhas), who will be acoomponied by Mr. Einstein, a 
practised Alpine climber, Mr, McCorxoiok, an artist, aud t(mmm guide. 
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They propose to m{ike the TJaltoro glacier in Baltistan their centre of 
operations at first. 

• The Proceedings B. G. 8. contain an account of Major General T. E. 
Gordon’s journey from Teheran to the Knmn and Mohamrah; and also 
a, paper hy Mr. O. B. Bwhhilph of his jom*noy in company with Oapt. 
Vaughan acros.q the westem poi^tion of the Great Peraian dosei’t, Hd tho 
Siah Kuh moinitaina and tho Darya-i-Namak, in which he shows that 
what is called tho Groat Salt Desert is not salt throughout; that tho 
deposit known as •kavir is tho same salino efflorosconce found in Sind 
and tho Panjab; and that the Darya-i-Namak, or sea of salt, is an 
instance of a salt formation quite distinct from tho ordinary havir. 

The Scottish Geographical Magazine contains an account hy Oaptsiiu 
A. C. Yate of his journey to Taskont, and is accompanied by a very 
useful orographical map of Central Asia. 

In tho same Journal, for March, Mr. J. G. Bartholomew gives a very 
valuable list of published maps of Asia, with a map showing tho extent 
and value of tho geographical surveys. Out of 17, 250,000 square miles 
only about 750,^00, or one twenty-third, arc absolutely unexplored. 

Dr. J. Burgess, c. i. e., has a paper in tho same Journal on “ Map¬ 
ping and place-names in India,” in ivhich ho draws attention to tho 
eori’cct ropr(.‘sontation of place-names in maps, and to tho necessity foi* 
an index of geographical po.sitions—a want which measures are now being 
taken to supply, though it must necessarily be a work of time. 

In this brief and imperfect review of the scientific and literary work 

of the past year, done by workers both in and 
outsitle of India, enough will, I trust have been 
said to show that considerable additions of high 
interest and value have boon made to our knowledge of Indian subjects 
in many departments. No doubt it is true, and tho complaint has actual¬ 
ly been made to this Society, that mo.st of tho papers contributed to 
tho Journal possess little interest except to specialists in their particuhii* 
lines, and are not attractive to tho general reader. This cannot bo 
denied, and indeed the fact constitutes the very reason for our existence. 
Wo are here, ns a Society, for tho purpose of advancing tho bounds of 
knowledge in different directions; and though articles of popular in¬ 
terest are freely admissible into o«r pages, we have to march in lino with 
scientific workers in the Asiatic field all over the world; and if wo are to 
retain our position, our contributions to the general sui^ of knowledge 
must-keep pace with thi» progress oS research, in other woixis, must bo 
for the most part abstrus^ and, technical. I may add, on this point, that 
there is c^Klirection in which members of our Society can very usefully 
promote ^^.interests. The Library of the Society is intwded, not 
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merely for reference within these walls, but also for the use of members 
living at a distance, who are entitled to take out books subject to certain 
necessary (and not very onerous) conditions. A valued member of tlit^ 
Society, himself a worker in the field of anthropological inquiry, has 
taken the trouble to specify a number of books which he wished the 
Society to pi’ocure in order to assist him in his own investigations. If 
other members, working in different fields, would help the Library Com¬ 
mittee with similar suggestions, the effect would be to increase the value 
of the Library for practical purposes and its usefulness to members; and 
the Council would, I may safely say, bo very ready to meet such sugges¬ 
tions so far as it lay within their means to do so. 

In his Annual Address last year my predecessor, Mr. Beveridge, 
threw out a suggestion that, instead of monthly meetings at w-hich sub¬ 
jects of all kinds were discussed iTidiscrirainatoly, wc should have separate 
fortnightly meetings for the discussion alternately of literary and archajo- 
logical subjects, and of those I’olating to the Natural Sciences. Mr. 
Beveridge observed that “ under the present system, only about half of 
the audience is interested in any paper that is being read. .As a rule 
the zoologist docs not care for inscriptions or coins, and &io numismatist 
or philologist does not care for animals or plants.” This suggestion 
has since been repeated; but so far as I could understand the 
general sense of the Society, it was rather to the effect that the pro- 
posal left* out of sight thjit considerable number of members wlio, 
without being specialists in any subject, took a general interest in all. 
Thes® arc the members whom wc wish to attract fo the Society, in the 
hope that some of them may bo stimulated, by what they see and hear 
at our monthly meetings, to devote themselves to some branch of inquiry, 
it may bo scientific, or it may bo litoinry, which may from time excite 
their interest. Nor do I think that the restriction of interest to one 
branch of knowledge or the other is, even among specialists, so ab¬ 
solute as is sometimes supposed. If so, it would be hard on such 
members to compel their attendance at two meetings where one has 
hitherto sufficed. 

Gentlemen, I bog to offer you my cordial thanks for the honour 
that you did me last year in electing me your President, and for the 
patient attention with which you have listened to this address. 

The President announced that the Scrutineers reported the result 
of the election* of Office-Bearers and Members of Council to be as fol¬ 
lows ;— . <• *. 

President. * 

Hon. Sir A. W. Croft, K. C. I. E., M. A. 
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J. Wond-Mason, Ksq. 

A. Podlor, Esq., P. C. S. 

C. J. Lyall, Esq., B. A., 0.1. E. 

Secretaries and Treasurer. 

C. R. Wilson, Esq., M. A. 

Dr. J. H. Tull Walsh. 

C. Little, ^isq., M. A. 

Pandit Haraprasad Sliastri, M. A. 

Dr. W. King, B. A. 

Other Members of Council. 

Dr. A. Cromhio. 

Babu Pratapachandra Ghosha, B. A. 

L. do Nicovillc, Esq., F. E. S. 

Colonel H. S. Jarrett. 

6. H. Tawney, Esq., 0. I. E. 

Dr. Maliondralal Sarkar, C, I. E. 

E. C. Cotes, Esq. 

Hon. Justice Amir Ali, C. I. E. 

Dr. D. D. Cunningham, F. R. S. • 

Colonel J. Waterhouse, B. S. C. 

Pandit MahdSchandra Nydyaratna, C. I. B. 

The meeting was thou resolved into the Ordinary Monthly General 
Meeting. 

Hon. Sie A. W. Croft, K. C. I. E , M. A., President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Thirty-five presentations wore announced, details of which arc 
given in the Library List appended. 

The following gentleman, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting of the Society, was ballotted for and elected *an Ordinary Mem¬ 
ber t — * 

O. O'. Arthur, Esq., b. S. 

The following gentlemen aro candidates for election at tho next 
meeting;— ^ , 

Hon. Raja Oodaypratab Sing, Raja of Bhinga, Oudh, proposed by 
J. Woodburn, Esq., 0. S., seconded by 0. Little, Esq., M. A. 
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Baba G^opal Ballabh Das, M. A., proposed by Bdbu Man Mohan 
Chabravarti, B. L. seconded by C. R. Wilson, Esq., M. A. 

Prof. Nrisiipha Chunder Mukerjec, Calcutta, proposed by the Hon. 
I^ir A. W. Croft, seconded by C. Little, Esq., M. A. 

The following gentleman has expressed a wish to withdraw •Yrom 
the Society:— 

Kumar Sarat Chaudm Singh. 

The Secretary reported tho death of Sir G. B.*Airy, K. C. B., an 
Honorary Member of tho Society. 

Baba Sarat Chandra Das road a short note on the origin of the 
Tibetans. 

The urigie oI’- the Tibetans. 

{From Tibetan works,') 

Tibet was known to the early Indians by the immo of Himavata, 
{Khawa^chan in Tibetan) under which appellation it also occurs in the 
Mahabliarata. During the reign of King Asoka, the country to the north 
of the Himalayas was first explored by his generals and called Himavata. 
Buddhism in-pidly spread there and gained ranch importance on account 
of the learning of its teachers. In tho schism which took place after the 
second Council in Buddhism, the name Himavata was given to the school 
that prevailed in Tibet. The Chinese pilgrim Fabian visited tho head¬ 
quarters of tho Himavata school in Western Tibet which, in vulgar 
language, was called Hima-desa, i. e., tho snoAvy country. In tho begin¬ 
ning of tho seventh ccntuiy, the first Tibetan who came to Magadha to 
study the art of Avriting Avas called Sambhota, tho excellent Bhofa. Fi-oin 
that time Tibet has been known to tho people of India by the name of 
Shot or Bhola. Hence tho general epithet of a native of Bhot Ava.s 
Bhotya or Bhotia. Tho Tibetans, Avhen the art of Avriting was first 
introduced in their country about A. D. 6.30 to 634, endeavoured to 
reproduce the name Bhot in their language with tho newly formed 
Tibetan character b, o and d, i. c., Bod, the litoral meaning of which is 
to call or invoke. But in the Tibetan language the. letter B is pro¬ 
nounced as p and tho last consonant of a word is seldom or very im¬ 
perfectly pronounced. Hence tlie nemo written as Bod becomes in 
pronunciation P6.* 

The namq.by wl.ich Tibet is known to tho Tibetans is therefore 
P3. -The name Tibet by Avhich Marcopolo designated the conntiy, seems 
to have been the corruption of “ Tn-bo^,” the epithet by which the 

* In tho history of Sikkim the name I^ihota Narmdra (Tibetan king) appears 
to be the principal designation of the first Maharaja of Sikkim who came from Tibet. 
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country was known to the Turks and Tartars. In tho Travels of Soly- 
man tho Arab merchani, which, according to Reinaud, Avas published in 
850 A. D., tho name Tibet was first mentioned. The Chinese name for 
ttio whole country is Tufan. Prom an inscription on tho Boring mono-% 
lith Lhasa dated 822 A. D., in Ohincso and Tibetan character, tho 
uflfmo Bod is written with tho Chinoso initial Fan. Hcnco it appears 
that the Chinoso name Tufan is tho same as Tubod which is still tho 
Mongolian name for Tibet. Tho name Woitsang applied to Tibet by , 
tho Chinese is compjounded of tho two names of tho two principal pro¬ 
vinces of tho country, vis., Wu and Tsang. Tho names Hsi-Tsang and 
Hsi-fan (in which hsi=west) are also indiserimmately applied to the 
country by tho Chinoso. 

The name Alakavati by Avhich Tibet is also known to tho Indians 
may bo traced in tho term Changlo-chan by which fclic part of the province 
of Tsang, lying to the north of the Chomo-Lhai’i and Kaug-chau Juuga 
mountains, is designated. Tho Tibetan word Changlo-chan (in Avhioh 
Ohanglo=Ahik(t and C\mu^vati) signifies Alahivati or tho place where 
men and w'ouion Avear floAving or braided locks. The custom of Avearing 
tho Oltan^ exists, oven now, as it existed before, in Tibet. There 
tho men Avear only one plaited tail while tho women enjoy tho privi¬ 
lege of braiding their flowing hair into two. Tibet Avas for this i*casou 
designated Alakavati by tho Indians, though tho Tibetan equivalent 
of that name Avas applied wore to a part of Tsang by the Tibetans ihoin- 
selves. Tho grovo of Changlo-chan situated on the river I’ainam with 
its attractive sconary^ forms an important landmark to travollers.wlio, 
proceed to Lhasa from tho south, vid Gyan-tcho. 

According to-Sum-pa the groat Tibetan Historiogi*aplicr and also 
tho early rocords of Tibet, it is moutionotl in certain Chinoso histories 
that tho people who inhabited tho Arya-bhumi, tho blessed laud of the 
Hsi-thian (westora heavens) originated from tho gods, tho people of 
China, the flioAvory country—sprang from tho dragon, tho offspring of the 
heaven and the earth, the Mongolians originated from the demons and 
last of all tho Tibetans descended from the Yaijshas, a kind of mischief- 
making demigods. The Hindus regarded the Saki-Tartars and the early 
Persians, who Avojshippod tlio Ahura (Asura) and lived at tho foot of 
Meim, i. e., about the Parapomisns* mountains as tho*descendants of tho 
Asuras who waged war on Indra, tho Emperor of India and his nobles. 
Tho Hindoos designated the Tibet&ns by the name of Huna and Gana 
or tho legions of Kuvora, tho god of wealth. From the internal evidence 
of the classical Avrit^gs oitho Hindoos, it appeal^ that tho speoifit de¬ 
signation which they had forjiho Chinese really signified tho Tibetans. 

* I’ara and apa*Ni8bad mountain. 
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In the passage of the ITdyoga parva “ B4jin&hcha Sahasrani Ghinade^od- 
bhavinicha the Tibetan pony was evidently referred to.* 

In the Buddhist work called Sambhctra Samudra Tibet is men- 
•tioned as one of the 24 abodes of the celestial nymphs, where sages still 
in their human shape, resided in peace. Even when Buddha preached his 
doctrine in India, there lived, in the country of Himavata men, who by 
the dint of their moral perfections, were able to achieve wonders. The 
place where these intellectual giants, male and female, called in Tibetan 
Pah-vo and Pah-mo lived, is conjectured by the Instorians of Tibet to 
bo the district of Pha-bonJeha near Lhasa. The Mababharata also tells 
us that the sacred abode of the divine sagos was a place in Himavata 
called Parahha^ beyond the snowy Himalayas, where to the holy brother¬ 
hood there was immunity from disease ard the troubles of a worldly life. 
The author of the Surya Siddhanta called this country by the name 
of Siddharpura, the land of perfection and accomplishment, and the 
description that ho has given of the place tallies with that of the Maha- 
bharata. * 

The name Pur-gyal by which Tibet was called in early times, as 
may be gathered from Pon, as well as old Buddhist works, may have 
been derived from the name Para loka where loka means world and gyal 
•(dominion). Pur in Tibetan means “tlie dead*' Hence Para loka, the 
future world, mapr bo brought very near to the meaning of the name 
Pur-gyal? * 

The legendary accounts of Tibet as preserved in the Debther Nonpo 
and fothcr works give different stories about tho*origin of tlio Tibetans. 
It is said that in early times a race of people called Hoi-jin, (yaksha') 
i. e., the mischief-makers inhabited the country. Though they wore rich, 
having in their possession precious stones and metals, yet they used to do 
mischief to each other and to live in a state of continual warfare. So 
late as the first century 1^. O. twelve Noi-jin chiefs are said to have parti¬ 
tioned the country among themselves, a few years before the Indian 
prince Hyah-thi-tsanpo visited Tibet. The tradition about the Tibetans 
as related in Gyah’ab at^ other works which is credited by the people 
at large aJB the true sloryf of their origin, is both interesting and 
cui'ious. A certain monkey, liaving gone to Tibet,•lived in a solitary 

* In the early records oi Tibet, it is mentioned that the Chinese language was 
called NagdbTtasha by the Indians, while ^j^uskrit was called the lango^e of the 
gods} and that the people who traded with India, coming from beyond the-seas 
witK.sntdi oommb^ties as satin (ohin&ipi fnka), camphor porcelain, Sea., were called 
the Wages. From this, it, appears, that in olden times thsimerqhants, who coming , 
from the direotion of the Indian Ocean used tp trade with In^a, were no other 
people than the Chinese. These Naga merchants had settlements at P&taliputra 
and other great centres of trade. 

Borne identiiy this monkey with Hanumana the hero of the Bamayana. 
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cavern, of a dark brown rocky cliff. There he mediiaied in peace on 
* the moral perfections of the saints. Once, while ho was engaged, in 
ij^editation, an Amazonian woman, Bakshasi, in the garb of a beautiful 
maiden, came to see him. The saintly appearance and character of the* 
rapnlsey ravished her mind, in consequence of which sho paid him fre¬ 
quent visits. At last she opened her mind to him and entreated him to 
accept her as his companion. At this, the monkey who being tired of 
the world had besought himself to the solitudes of the Himavata, 
become very much-embairassed. When the woman again approached 
him with the same prayer, ho replied; “ I am a devotee of Aiya Lokes- 
vara and have taken the vows of purity. How is it possible for me to 
enjoy your company ?” If you permit me to servo you, said the woman, 
your purity will increase, but if you do not allow me to bo your wife I shall 
put an end to my life and thereby make you the cause of my death. 
So saying she made him a profound salutation. Seeing his monkey holi¬ 
ness unmoved she fell prostrate on the gi’ound and with tears flowing from 
her eyes thus implored;—“ Oh prince of the monkeys, do vouchsafe unto 
this suppliant woman your mercy and love. At length the kind-hearted 
monkey moved by compassion, proceeded to the sacred hill of Po- 
tala on the top of which stood the mansion of the divine saint Lokbs- 
vara. Arrived at the gate he thus invoked him :—Oh thou, merciful* 
Lord, Protector of the world, accept ray pin^yers. Since becoming a 
devotee of thee this humble monkey has bee\i keeping his yo^a just as 
one preserves his life. While I was engaged with my sacred duties in 
a solitary cavern, a maiden of unsurpassed beauty came to see •me. 
She docs not leave me alone. By her constant attendance upon me, 
my vows are about to be broken. At this critical time, command me. 
Oh saint of saints, how to behave.” To this a voice from heaven repli¬ 
ed :—Take her for your wife. A second voice from the saintly goddesses 
Tara and Bhrukuti said; That is excellent, that is excellent. Then 
the patriaoh monkey and the woman lived as husband and wife and in 
course of time they got six children. These being of mixed origin, 
partly resembled their father and partly their upother in the inward and 
outward features. In their traits of character they differed much from 
one another. Th^paij^rch kept them fora period of three years in the 
forest called the grove of peacock’s assembly. Tfien more children 
were bom. They lived upon wild*fruits during a part of the year and 
when their supply diminished or became exhausted the monkey children 
lifting their arms cried;—^Father, what to eat ? mother,* what to eat P 
The patriarch npw nfiflected within hinfseM:—What have I done ? Why 
have 1 given existence to se mmj that are starving for want of provi¬ 
sions ? Oh meraiful l^ord, it was at thy command that I gave bjrth to 
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this Bnittorotis proji^ny. tt was not for satisfying any Inst or unholy 
desire that I permitted myself to be nnited with the demon of a woman.' 
It was simply oat of eompassion that I took her. Is compassion, ther^ 
tore, the oanse of this misery of myself and children P How am t to 
be sayed from this mire of worldly tronbles ? Grant me thy gra<ie apd < 
tell mo how I am to support my children. Then a voice from heaven 
was heard to say:—Tour children shall be protected by me, Oh prince 
of monkeys, do not be concerned at all. Then the Lord Loke^vara 
proceediitg towards tj^e deep recesses of the Sumeru Mountain brought 
the seeds of six kinds of grain, such as barley, wheat, peas, oats, maize and 
buck wheat and scattered them on the ground. So these grains grew 
up uncultivated by the hand of man. Then the great patriarch took 
his children to the table land of Kong-poi ri^ where the grain grew wild, 
and 4old them Ta-zoi Zoi-dang^ (now then eat and eat) From that 
time, the rich and fertile plains of Ghe>thang became known by 
the names of Zo-thang and Tazoi, Then the children of the patriarch 
monkey began to subsist on these six kinds of grain eating them to their 
heart’s content. From the effect of the grain on their constitution, 
their tails and the hair of their body grew shorter and at last the for- 
m^ totally disappeared. In course of time they learnt to talk and to 
•live as human beings. Subsisting on the wild and uncultivated grains 
of Tibet, the earlipst people of Tibet lived, for a long time, in a state of 
nature, ^hen they used *to clothe themselves with leaves and keep 
themselves warm by means of the barks of trees. On account of their 
mixed parentage, the Tibetans have inherited jfe^m the side of their 
father, the saintly patriarch, the virtues of good temper, faithfulness, 
compassion, industry, love of pious actions, politeness in language and 
skilfulness in conversation. From their mother’s side they have in¬ 
herited wrathfulness, a passion for gain and ^trade, cupidity, sense of 
rivalry and emulation, the habit of breaking into loud laughter, a power¬ 
ful physique, intrepidity, impatience, speoulativeness, delighting at 
other’s faults and fierceness of character. At this period, forests of 
trees multiplied in the bleak plateau of Tibet, the valleys and ravines 
were filled with water. ''The glacial lakes were drained by the overflow¬ 
ing of their banks, and cultivation of the plains oomflienced, and towns 
and villages were founded.* 

«> 

* ** It iz asserted that Tibet, in remote l^mes, was almost totally inundated j and 
the rentoveal o& the waters that oovered its surface, is imputed to the miraculous 
interposition of some objeot of theijr worship, whose .chief tmnple is reported to be at 
I>af^*eden, (Tajrasanin Bnddha) Oaya. 1^, it is said, in compassion to the few 
inhalrftants which Tibet contained, who in th^^age tfbre little better than Oionkeyi^ 
dfew off the'^waters throngh Bengal, and by sendhig teachers among them htmumiscd 
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Long before the advent of Buddha, when the countless armies of the 
'Kura were defeated bj the Pandas and the hero Duryodliana fell in the 
brittle-field of Kurukshetra, one of his generals named Bupati dressed 
in woman’s attire fled towards the Himalayas with one thousand* 
iffollo'mei’S. For fear of being pursued by the enemj’', he penetrated into 
the country of Himavata and settled there with his men. At that 
time, the aborigines of Tibet were still wild and uncultured and lived 
in caves and holes dug in mountain sides. In coarse of time, the 
Indiana visited the country and multiplied the^ settlements. The 
people of Hor (Tartary) also came to Tibet. These throe people 
mingling togther, produced the Tibetans proper, and Avalokitesvara, 
the patron deity of Tibet, feeling compassion for the benighted hordes 
chose to appear among them as a Lama or a king. It is on this 
account that even infants spontaneously lisp, iu the sacred six syllables 
‘ Om mani-penie-hum. 

A scion of the Pandava dynasty after wandering in the Himalayas, 
as a traveller, at last entered the country of Himavata by crossing the 
pass over Lhari-tse now called Yarlha-shambo. Pj*om the top of this 
mountain he descended to the valley of Yarluug, which on account of its 
fertility as well as scenery and also being the place where the first 
king was annointed, wtis called Tsan-thang go-shi (King’s plain with • 
four entrances). At this time twelve chief herdsmen had been pasturing 
their cattle iu that plain. As soon as they* saw the solitarjf prince 
coming towards them from an unexpected quarter, they were struck with 
wonder and curiosity, ^nd assembled round him. When asked wha he 
vras and whence he came, the graceful youth not knowing their language 
pointed his fingers to the top of Lhari-tse which he had crossed. The 
Tibetans inferred from it that he was devaputra the son of a god come 
from heaven, descending the Lhari-tse (the top of the god’s mountain). 
They conferred together what to do with him and at last resolved 
to make him .their king. They then placed him on a chair re¬ 
sembling a doolg and conveyed him to Yam bu la gang. From being 
carried on the back {Nyah) of the people in a chair {thi) and made 
king (Tsan'po') he was called Hyah-thi-tsan-po.* The Tibetans under 

his direction bailt€or him a lofty house of stone called Yani&w lha khar 

• 

thewretohed race, who were subsequeiftly to people In this belief of the 
TibetaoB, whioh is too general to be totally rejected, it is not difBcult to discover 
strong traces of the nniversal delage, thongh the tradition, as mig^lit natcifally be 
expected, is obsonred by fable, disfigured by ajmixtare of absurdity.’* 

Turner’s Embassy. 

* There are different aoptfnuts *o| the parentage of this prince in the records 
aud ancient histories of Tibet. 
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(the god’s house at Tambu).. It was, therefore, the first palace that was 
erected ip Tibet. Wyah-thi tsanpo trained the Tibetans in the art of war,' 
established a system of government hitherto unknown to them, and gi|b- 
- dually extended his sway over the whole country by bringing to sub¬ 
jection the potty chiefs who ruled over tlio different proyinces«p 
married Nam-mug-mug, the handsome daughter of a Tibetan *chief, and 
by her got So-thi-tsanpo who succeeded him on the throne. At this 
time the Bon religion was introduced into Tibet from the country of 
8uni-bha. 


The following paper was read:— 

The Buddhist Pictorial Cycle of Existence (with 2 plates cmd a 
diagram)'“^By L. A. Waddell, M. B. 

The paper will be published in the Journal, Part I, 


J-IBRARY. 

The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
Meeting beld in January last. 

yi^NSACTlONS, jPl^OCEEDINGS AND yOUI\NALS, 

^ presented by t^e respective Societies and Editors. 

Baltimore. Johns Hopkins University,—Circulars, Vol. XI, Ho. 94. 
Berlin. Der Koniglichen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin,— 
Abbandlungen, 1890. 

-. Sitzungsberichte, I-XL. 

Bombay. The Indian Antiquary,—Vol. XX, Part 254. 

Calcutta. Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, — Journal, 
Vol. IX (New Series), Part I. 

, Indian Engineering,—Vol. XI, Nos. 2-6; and Index to 
Vol. X. 

- - - ■. Photographic Society of India,—Journal, Vol. V, No. 1. 

Copenhagen. K. Nordiske Oldskrift-Selskab,—Aarboger, Raekke II. 
Bind VI, Hefto 3.' 

London. Anthrcpological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland,— 
Journal, Vol. XXI, No. 2. _ 

-. Nature,—VcK XLV, Nos. *1157 and 1158. 

--^ Thf Academy,—Nos, 1024 and 1025. 

— .. The Atheiiseum,—^os* 3347 and 31348. 

Lyon. La Sooi4t4 D’Anthropologie de Lyon,—Bulletin, Tome. IX, 
No.‘2. ■ " / 
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Mendoo, III. The Amerioftu Autiqoarian aad Onental Juui^iAl,—Val. 
XIII, No. 6. 

^usBoorie. The Indian Forester,—Vols. XVII, No. 12 j XVlil, 1. 
Paris. Dn Museum d'Histoire Naturelle,—Nouvelles Archives, III* 
<^4rie, Tome II, Faso. 2; III, Faso I. 

—La Soci6t6 D’i^thropologie de Paris,~Bnllefcins, IV* S4rie, 
Tome I, Faso. 4; II Faso. 1 et 2. 

-. La Sooi4te de Gdographie,"—Oompte Rendu des S^anoes, Nos. 

19 et20, 1891. 

——r. La Soci6t6 Zoologique de France,—BulloSin, Tome XVI, Nos. 
3, 4 et 8. 

— - Memoires, Tome III, No. 5. 

- .— . Musee Guimet,—Annales, Tome XIX. 

-. -. Revue de I’Histoire des Religions, Tome XXIII, Nos. 

1-3; XXIV, 1. - 9 

. Revue G6ographique,—^Tome XVI, Nos. 192 et 193. * 

Pisa. La Sooieti Toscana di Scienze Naturali,—Atti (Processi Vei’bali), 

10 Maggio al 5 Luglio 1891. 

Rio de Janeiro. O^ervatorio do Rio de Janeiro,—^Revista do Oflferva- 
torio, Anno VI, No. 10. 

Bchaffhausen. La Societe Entomologique Suisse,—Bulletin, Tome VI1,^ 
Nm. 1; VIII, 6-8. 

St. Petersburg. La Society Imperialo Russe de G^og^raphie,-v-Journal, 
1890. 

- - .-- -- Proceedings, Tome XXVI, Nos. 6; 

XXVII, 5. * 

Sydney. Linneau Society of New South Wales,—Proceedings, Vol. 
VI (2«d Series), Part 2. 

Taiping. Perak Government,—Perak Gazette, Vols. IV, Nos. 40 and 
41; V, 1. 

Toronto. Canadian Institute,—Transactions, Vol. II, Part I. 

Vienna. Der Kaiserlischen Akademie der Wissenschaften,—Almanach, 
1890. 

-.-. Archiv fiir Ostdrreiohische Geschiehte, 

Band LXXVJ, Halfte I und 2; LXXVII, I. 

-- - - --— -. Denkschriften (Mathematisch-Natnrwis- 

senschaflioblii classe). Band Lyil. 

-. -, (PhiK)sophisch-HfBtorisch© classe), Band 

XXXVIIT und XXXIX. , ♦ 

— • - r -ar* Fontos Rei;pm Austriacarum, Band XLV, 

11 abth, Halft 2. 

" '■ . Sitzungsborichte, (Mathematis^h Natur- 
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wissensohaftliohe closse). Abtheilang 1, Band XOiX, Heft 4-10; 
Abtheilmig Ha, Band XCIX, Heft 4-10 j Abtbeilnng, Tib, Band ’ 
XCIX, Heft 4-10; Abtheilung III, Band XCTX, Heft 4-10. . 

Vienna, Her Kaiserliscben Akademie der Wissenschaften,—Sitznngs* 
berichte (Fhilosopliisch-Historische classe)^ Band OXXII-CXXIII. 

■ -- - Wiener Bntoraologische Zoitung,—Jabir XT, Heft I. 

^ooKS AND Pamphlets, 
presented hy the Atithors, Translators, ^c. 

Blakfobd, W. T., F. U. S. The Fauna of Bi itish India, Mammalia, Part 
II, 8vo. London, 1891. 

Burgess, James., LL. D., C. I. PI. The Orthography of P’oreign Place- 
Names. (Reprinted from the Scottish Geoginphical Magazine for 
January 1892.) 8vo. Edinburgh, 1892. 

Bysack, Gaur Das, Kalighat and Calcutta (Reprinted from the Calcutta 
Review, Vol. XCIl, Njo. 184). 8vo. Calcutta, If'Ol. 

Haeckel, Ernst. Anthropogenie Oder Plntwick elungsgcschichte des 
Menschen, Theil 1 and 2. 8vo. Leipzig, 1891. 

Hatter, H. H. Victorian Year-Book for 1890-91, Vc^. I. 8vo. Melbourne, 
1891. 

jldiDLicOTT, H. B. The PJvolution of Mind in Man. 8vo. London, 1892. 

NyXtaratna, Mah^mahopadhyay Mohe'sa Cuandra, C. 1. p]. Brief Notes 
on the ModeVn Nyaya System of Philosophy and its Technical 
Terms. (Read at the Ninth International Congress of Orienta¬ 
lists, 1891.) 8vo. Calcutta, 1891. • 

. .-— . Vartamana Varsher Sandhi Pujar Samaya Niruaya. 8vo. 

Calcutta, 1891. 

Olcott, Henry S. A United Buddhist World (Reprinted from the 
Theosophist for January 1892.) 8vo. Madras, 1892. 

Sarua, Pandit Buima Sen. Manavadharma Sastra, Vol. 1, Nos. 8 and 9. 
8yo. Allahabad, 1891. 

Miscellaneous Presentations. 

Catalogue des Livres cia La Biblioth^que de L’Acad6mie Royale des 
Sciences, des Lettres et des Beaux-Arts de Belgique. Seconde 
Partie. 8yo. (Brnssels, 1890. 

Ij’Aoade'mie Royal|| DBS Sciences, Lettres et des 
Bbaux-Arts de Belgique, Brussels. 

Bfischriiving der Ondheden nabij de grens der residentie’s Soei’akarta 
en Djcgdjakarta, door J.^ W< lizermaru Text and Atlas. 4t6. 
Batavia, 1891. , 

^ Bataviaasch Genoowchap Van Kunstbn bn Witbns- 
CHAPPEN, Batavia. 



1892.]- Libniry. ^ 

Report on the Administration of the Central Provinces for the year 
1890-91. Fcp. Nagpur, 1891. 

CHIRF COMMISSIOJJBB, CENTRAL PEOVINCBS. 

Contributions to Canadian Mioro-Palceontology, Part III. By Prof. 
iP, R. Jones. 8vo. Montreal, 1891. 

. ' Geological and Natoual History Survey of Canada. 

Botany. Bulletin No. 4. Contributions to the Queensland Flora. By 
P. M. Bailey. (Bulletin, Department of Agriculture, Brisbane, 
No. 13) 8vo. Brisbane, 1891. 

DlfiCARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, BRISBANE. 

Report on the Administration of Bengal, 1890-91. Fop. Calcutta, 1891. 

Government of Bengal. 

The Indian Antiquary, Vol. XX, Nos. 253 and 254. 4to. Bombay, 
1891. 

Government op India, Home DfiPARTMEN't 

Report on the Adniinistiatiou of tho Madras Presidency, during the 
year 1890-91. Fcp. Madras, 1891. 

Government of Madras. 

Report on tho Administration of the Punjab and its Dopontlencies for 
1890-91. Fcp.'Lahore, 1891. 

Government op the Punjab. 

The Year-Book of Australia, 1886, 1889 aud 1890. 8vo. London. • 
Messrs. Kbgan Paul, Trench, Trdbneb & Co., Ld. London. 

Monthly Weather Review, May 1891. 4to. tUalcutta, 1891. 

Original Meteorological Observations, May 1891. Fcp. Calcutta, 1891. 

Meteorological Reporter to the Government of India.* 

Bulletin of the Microscopical Society of Calcutta, Vol. I, No. 10. 8vo. 
Calcutta, 1891. 

Fourth Report -of the Microscopical Society of Calcutta for the year 
1891. 8vo, Calcutta, 1892. 

Microscopical Society op Calcutta. 

Grammar of the Bengali Language. By John Beames. 8vo. Oxford, 
1891. 

Pxford University. 

Annual Report of the Director of the Royal Alfrbd Observatory for the 
years 1888 aift 1889. Fcp. Mauritius, 1889 and J890. 

Mauritius Meteorological Results for 1889. Fcp. Mauritius. 

Royal^prbd Observatory, Mauritius. 

Synopsis of the Results of the Operations of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey of Indii, Vol. XXllI. The South KonXan Ooast series of 
the Southern Trigon. 4to. Dehra Dan, 1891. 

- -- Vol. XXI^fc The Mangalore Meridional series of 

Southern Trigon. 4to. Dehra Dun, 1891. 

Tbiqonometbical Branch, Survey of India, Dehra Dun. 
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j^EI\IODICALS ^dr^HASED, 

Allaliabad. North Indian Notes and Qaeries—-Vol. I, No. 10. 

Berlin. Deiilscho Litteiaturzeitnng;,—Jahrgang XII, Nr. 45-47. 

Binunscliweig. Jalircsberichfc iiber die Fortscliritto dor Chemio*und 
verwandter Tlieile anderer Wissenschaften,—Heft V, 1888. 

Calcutta. Indian Medical Gazette,—Vol. XXVII, No. 1. 

Cassol. Botanisches CeutYalblatt,—Band XLVIII, Heft 4 iind 5. 

Geneva. Archives des Sciences Physiques ot Naturelles,—Tome XXVI, 
No." 12. 

Gottingen. Dei* Konigl. Gesellsclinft dcr Wissenschaften,—Goitin- 
gischc Golohrte Anzcigeu, Nrn. 20 nnd 2J. 

Leipzig. Aunaloii dor Phvsilc nnd CJiomio,—Band XLIV, Heft 4. 

-.-. Beihifiticr, Band XV, Sliiok 11. 

Loudon. Tho Annals and Magazine of Natuiiil History,—Vol. VIII 
(C**> Series), No. 48. 

-. The Chemical News,—Vols. LXIV, Nos. 1673 and 1674; LXV, 

1675-77. 

———. Tlio Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,—Vol. II (2"** Series) 
No. 24. 

-- . Tho London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine, 

• —Vol. XXXll (5th Seiios), Nos. 198 and 199. 

—. . ^ The Mcesiuger o| Mathematics,—Vol. XXT, No. 7. 

The Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science,—Vol. 
XXXll, Parts. 

New*Haven. Tho American Journal of Science,—Vol. XLII Series), 

No. 251. 

Paris. L’ Academio des Sciences,—Comptes Uendus des Seances, 
Tome CXI If, Nos. 18-20. 

- - . Revue Scientifique,—Tome XLVIII, Nos. 25 et 26; XLIX, 1-3. 

Revue Critique d’ Histoire et de Littcrature,—Tome XXXII, 
Nos. 46-47. 


jSoOKS j^UF^HASED, 

Chalmers, James.^ Pioneering in Now Guinea. 8vo.* London, 1887, 

Lumholtz, Carl. Among Oanuilials ; an account of four years’ travels 
in Australia nnd of Camp I^ife v^th the aborigines of Queeuslaud. 
8vo. London, 1889., 

Woodford, C?iarles Morris. A^ Naturalist among the Head-Hunters j 
being an account of three visits to tho SMloniou Islands in the 
years 1886, 1887 and 1888. 8vo. , LondAn, 1890. 
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Alcock, Alfred William, M. B., Surgeon Naturalist, 
Marine Survey Department. 

Ali, Sir Ali Qadr Syud Hassan, Nawdb Bahadur, 
K. C. i E. Murshedabad, 

Amir Ali, Hon. 0. i. e., h. a. Barrister-at-Law, 
Judge, High Court. Calcutta. 

Anderson, John, M. D., f. b. s., f. l. s. Europe. 

Anderson, J. A. Calcutta. 

Arnold, Thomas Walker, B. A., M. R. A. S., Pro¬ 
fessor, Muhammadan Anglo*Oriental College. 
AUgar. • 

Attar Singh, Bahadur, Mahamahopadhydya Sirddr, 
Sir, E. 0. 1*, E., M. u. F.', Chief of Bhadour. 
Ludtana. 

Aziz-ud*din Ahmad, Deputy Collector and Magis- 

. trate.* Oarhtoal. • • 

Baden-Powell, Baden Henry, a. l. b., C. s. Europe. 
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1891 Mar. 4. 

N.R. 

1891 April 1. 

N.R. 

1805 Nov. 7. 

N.S. 

1889 May 1. 

R. 

1869 Dec. 1. 

L.M. 

1877 Jan. 17. 

ii.R. 

1885 Nov. 4. 

R. 

1887 Ang. 3. 

R. 

1864 Sept. 7. 

A. 

1878 Sept. 25. 

N.R. 

1876 Nov. 15. 

N.R. 

1878 Got. 4. 

R. 

1879 Mar. 5. 

N.R. 

1884 Jan. 2. 

A. 

1884 Feb. 6. 

N.R, 

1886 Mar. 4. 

N.R. 

1886 Aug. 4. 

N.R. 

1857 Mar. 4. 

L.M. 

1859 Au^. 3. 

L.M. 

1886 Mar. 4. 

R. 

189gjuly 2. 

R. 

1880 Nov. 8. 

N.R. 

1890 Deo. 3. 

N.R. 

1876 Nov. 15. 

N.R. 

1876 May 4. 

N.R. 

1860 Mar. 7. 

L.M. 

1891 Nov. 4. 

N.R. 

1887 May 4. 

R 

1862 Feb. 6. 

L.M. 

1879 April 2. 

R. 

1881 Feb. 2.' 

N.R. 

1890 June 4. 

N.R. 


Baillie, D. 0., c. s. Naini Tal. 

Baker, B. O. S. North Oachar. 

Ball, Valentine, m. a., f. b. s., f. o. s. Europe. • 

Banerji, Hon, Dr. Gurudae, m. a., d. l., Judge, 
High Court. Calcutta. t- 

Barker, li. A., M. Civil Surgeon. Serdm- 
pnre. 

Barman, Kislior Kumdr Radlia Dot, JuvrAj of Hill 
Tippcrah. Tipperah. 

Barman, Danmdar Dds. Calcutta, 

Basu, Haricbaran. Calcutta. 

Beames, John, o. s. Europe. 

Beighton, T. D., c. s., Judge. Eacca. 

Beveridge, Henry, C. S. JBerhampur, 

Bhakta, Krishna GopAl, Calcutta. 

Biddulph, Col. J., b. s. c. Ajmere. 

Bidie, Surgcon*General G., c. i. e., f. l. 8., m. b. 
Europe. 

Bigg-Wither, Major A. C., B. A., A. i. c. E. Quetta, 

Bilgrami, Syud Ali, B. A., A. B. s. M., F. G. s. 
Uyderahad. 

Bingham, Major Charles Thomas, b, s. c., Conser¬ 
vator of Forests. Monlmein. 

Blanford, H. F., A B. s. M., f. r. s., f. g. S. 
Europe. 

Blanford, W. T., A. E. S. m., f. e. s., f. g. s., p. b. g. s., 
F. z. k Europe. 

Bolton, 0. W., c. s. Calcutta. 

Bonnerjeo, Womes Chunder, Barrister, Middle 
Temple. Calcutta. 

Bose, Pramatha Nath, b. sc., f. g. s., Geological 
Survey of India. 

Bose, Kai Nali Naksha, Bahadur, Chairman, Burd- 
wan Municipality. Btirdwan. 

Bowie, Colonel M. M., Inspector General of Police, 
C. P. Nayptir. 

Bradshaw, Surgeon-Colonel A. F., Honorary Sur¬ 
geon to the Viceroy M. D., 0. B. llatoal Vindi. 

Brandis, Sir Dietrich, K. c. i. E., 0. i. E., VH. D., F. L. S., 
F. K. s. Europe. 

Bi’own, Dr. E. H. Puri. » 

Bnral, Nobiiichand, Solicitor. Calcutta. 

Bysack, Gaui'das. Calcutta, 

Calcutta, The Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of. Calcutta. 

Carter, Philip John, Deputy Conservator of Forests. 
Tharrawaddy. v 

Ghakravarti, Man, Mohan, A., b. L., Deputy 
Magistrate. Py^'i, * 



uatQ 01 Election. 

•1889lS5rU8. 

R. 

]€81 Mar. 2. 

N.R. 

1891 Mar. 4. 

R. 

186i^Mar. 1. 

« 

N.R. 

1880 Hov, 3. 

N.R. 

1886 April 7. 

i N.R. 

1885 Feb. 4. 

N.R. 

1890 Feb. 5. 

1 

A. 

1889 Sept. 26. 

N.R. 

1885 April 1. 

A. 

1877 Aug 30. 

A. 

1880 Aug. 26. 

F.M. 

1881 May 4. 

N.R. 

1888 Nov. 1. 

N.R. 

1889 Nov. 6. 

A. 

1886 Aug. 26, 

F.M. 

1890 Dec. 3. 

N.R. 

1874 Nov. 4. 

F.M. 

1884 Aug. 6. 

R. 

1876 Mur. 1. 

R. 

1887 Aug. 25. 

R 

1877 June 6. 

R. 

1874 Mar. 4. 

R. 

1888 Dec. 5. 

N.R. 

1873 Aug. 6. 

R. 

• 

1873 Deo. 3. 

N.R. 

1877 June 6. 

N.R. 

1865 June 7. 

N.R. 

1879 April 7. 

N.R: 


Chunder, The Hon’hlo Gbnesh Chunder, Solicitor, 
Calcutta. 

Chanuitig, Francis Chorley, c. s. Hoshiarpur, 

Chatterjco, Dr. Aghorc Chunder. Calcutta. 

Chandhuri, Harachandva, Zemindar. Sh&rpUTf 
Myrnensiiiijh, 

Chaudhai'i, llai Khirod Chandm. Deputy Inspector 
of Schools, Sontlial Perguiinahs. lJumka. 

Chaudhuri, lladhdhallabha. Skorpur, Myinendngh. 

ChaudUuri, Udja Suryakunta, Bahadur. Mymen^ 
sing/i, 

Chackerbntty, A. Goodevo, b. c. s. Europe. 

Chuekorbnity, Ejijd liamranjan, Baliddur. UUam- 
pnr, lleerbhoom. 

Clark, H. Martyn, M. n. Europe. 

Clarke, Lieut.-Col. Itonry AVilberforco, b. b. 
Enr6pR. 

Clerk, Colonel IMalcolm G. Europe. 

Cockburn, John, Asst. Sub-Deputy Opium Agent. 
LueJevoto. 

Collett, Brigadier General Henry, c. b., f. l. s. 
Shillong, Agmm. 

Colville, William Brown. Europe. 

Condenhovo, Count U., Atiacho Austro-IIungarian 
i\mba.ssy. Tolcio. * 

Coiinan, William, 0. E., Public Works Department. 
Cuttack. * * 

Constable, Archibald, M. i. C. E. Europe, 

Cfltes, Kvorard Charles, Indian Museum. Calcutta. 

Crawfurd, James, u. a., c. s., Bargister-at-Law, 
Offg. District and Sessions Judge. Uuyhli. 

Criper, William Kisdon, F. o. s., F. i. c., A. R. S. M. 
Kossipore. 

Croft, TIjc lion. Sir A. W,, K. c. i. e., m. a., Direc¬ 
tor of Public Instruction, Bengal. Calcutta. 

Crombio, Surgeon Major Alexander, M. D., Presi¬ 
dency General Hospital. Calcutta. 

Orooko, William, n. A.jtc. s.. Magistrate and Col¬ 
lector. Mirzapur. 

Cunningham, Surgeon-Major David Douglas. Ho¬ 
norary Surgeon to the Viceroy. Calcutta. 

• 

Dames, Mansel Longworth, o. s., Asst. Commis¬ 
sioner. Bora Ghazi Khan, 

Darbhanga, Sir Luchmessnr Sing, Bahddur, 
K. 0. 1 . E., Maharaja of. Darbhangam 

Dds, E^ja Jaykrishnai^ Bahadur, c. s. i. Moradabad. 

Dds, Ham^Saran, H. A., Se^., Oudh Commercial 
Bank, Limited. Fyzabad^ Cvdh, 
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1885 May 6. 

N.R. 

3889 May 3. 

N.R. 

1862 May 7. 

N.R. 

1877 July 4 

B. 

i890 July 2. 

R. 

1886 June 2. 

R. 

1887 Nov. 2. 

N.R. 

1889 Jan. 2. 

N.R. 

1879 Feb. 6. 

N.R. 

1877 Aug. 30. 

N.R. 

1890 Sept. 25. 

N.R. 

1870 Mar. 9. 

L.M. 

1871 Deo. 2. 

N.R. 

1686 Jan. 6. 

R. 

1891 Nov. 4. 

N.R. 

^1879 July 2. 

R. 

1869 Sept. 1. 

A. 

1886 Apfil 7. 

N.R. 

3876 July 5. 

N.R. 

♦ 


1880 April 7. 

N.R. 

1873 Dec. 3. 

N.R. 

1859 Aug. 8. 

LM. 

1867 Dec. 4 

A. 

1889 Jan. 2. 

R. 

1883 Aug. 30. 

R. 

1889 Mar. 6. 

R. 

1869 Feb. 3. 

R. 

1884 Dec. 3. 

N.R. 

1886 Sept. 30. 

N.R. 

1861 Feb. 5. 

:N.S. 

1890 Aug. 6. 

B 


D4, B^ja Baikantandth, BaHdar. Balasore. 
Deiawar Hosaen Ahmed, Meerza. Bhagulpitr. 
Dhanapati Singh Dnghar, Eai Bahddur. Azimgar^. 
Diler Jang, Nawab Syad Ashgar Ali, Kh^n Baha¬ 
dur, 0. s. I. Calcutta. *> 

Donaldson, P. Calcutta. 

DoylS, Patrick, c. E., r. G. s., M. R. i. A. Calcutta. 
Driver, Walter Henry Parker. Banchi, Lohardugga, 
Dudgeon, Gerald Cecil, Lebong Tea Company. Dcw- 
jeeling. 

Dutbie, J. P., Director, Government Botanical 
Survey, Northern India. Baharanpur. 

Dutt, Kodaruath, Depy. Collector. Pooree, 

Dutt, liomesh Chunder, b. o. s., Barrister-at-Law, 
Middle Temple, Magistrate and Collector. Mid- 
napur. 

Edinburgh, H. B. H. The Duko of. Europe. 

Eliot, J., M. A., Meteorological Reporter to the Govt, 
of India. Simla. 

Elson, Samuel R., Bengal Pilot Sei'vice. Calcutta. 
Ernst, Diego. Delhi. 

Finncane, M., c. s., Director of Agriculture, Bengal, 
Calcutta. 

Fisher. John Hadden, o. e. Europe. 

Fleet, John Faithful!, c. i. K., c. 8. Bijapur, Bombay. 
Foulkes, The Rev. Thos., p. l. s., m. b. a. s., p. b. g. s. 
Salerrif Madras Presidency .' 

Gajapati, Ananda Ram, e. o. t. e , Rdja of Yiziana- 
gram. Vizianagram. 

Gamble, J. S., m. a.. Conservator of Forests. Dehra 
Bun. 

Gastrell, General James Eardley. Europe. 

Gay, B , M. a., p. b. a. s. Europe. 

Ghose, jogendrachandra, u. A., b. l. Calcutta. 
Giiosl^^Manmohan. Calcutta. 

Gbosha, Bhupendra Sri. Calcutta. 

Ghosha, Piatapcliandra, b. a. Calcutta. 

Giles, George M. J,, M. n , F. B. «. s., Civil Medical 
Officer, Lavprence Military Asylum. Sanawar. 
GiTiilette, Surgeon George Hart Desmond, Bengal 
Medical Service, M. d., m. ob., m. b. c. s , l. s. A-, 
Goona Political Agency. Central India. 

Good win-Austen, Lieot.-Colonel H. H., p. it. s.,ir. ss. s., 
p. B. G. §. ^Europe. « 

; Goethals, The Most Rev. Dr. Paul, 8. Arch- 
1 bishop of Caloat|a. * ' 




■ 1882 May 3. E. OoMm Sarwar, Matilavi. CalmUa> 

1881 Mar. 2. E. Gosdin, Hem Gbander. Calcutta. 

1676 Nov. 15. N.E. Grierson, George Abraham, c. s. Qya 

1885 Deo, 2, N.E. Griesbaoh, 0. L., c. i. e., e.. o. s., Deputy Superin* 

^ tendont, Geological Survey of India. 

JSTSd Mar. 3. N.E Gupta, Asutosb, o. s., Assistant Magistrate and 

Collector. Krishnaghur. 

1888 July 4. E. Gupta, Eajauik&nta. Calcutta. 

1889 June 5. N.E. Hamilton, Eev. Walter A., Chaplain. Agra. 

1883 Jan. 3. A. Harding, Francis Henry, b. a., c. s. JEurope. 

1890 June 4. E. Heilgers, Eobert Philip, Consul for H. I. M. the 

Emperor of Austria and Hungary, Knight of tlie 
Imperial Order of the Iron Crown, Oommandour 
Ordre Imperiale de Medjidi^, f. jb. g. s., f. it. s, 8. 
Calcutta, 

1875 Mar. 3. A. Hondley, Surgeon Major Thomas Holbein, c. i. b. 

lUurope. 

1890 April 2. E. Hickson, F. G. Calcutta. 

1872 Deo. 5. E. Hoernle, A. F. E,, ph. d., Principal of the Cal¬ 

cutta Madrasa. 

1878 Mar. 6. N.E. Hoey, W., o. s. Banda. 

1886 June 2. E. Hogg, Alexander. Calcutta. 

1891 July 1. E. Holland, Thomas H. Calcutta. 

1884 Mar. 5. N.E. Hooper, John, c. s., Secretaiy, Board of Revenue. 

Allahabad. N.- W. P., • , 

1873 Jan. 2. L.M. Houstoun, G. L,, f. g. s. Europe. 

1803 Jan. 15. N.E. Howell, Mortimer Sloper, c. s., c. i. e. Shahjalumpur. 
1878Sept.25. N.E. Hdghes, G., c. s., Deputy Commissioner. Lwlhiaaa. 
1867 Aug. 7. N.E. Hughes, T. W. H., a. e. s. m., f. g. s.,' Superinten¬ 
dent, Geological Survey of India. 

1884 May. 2. N.E. Hussein, Syud, b. a.. Secy, to Nizam of Hyderabad’s 

Council. HydercAad. 

1890 Deo, 3. R. Hyde, Rev. Henry Barry, m. a., Bengal Boclesiatioal 

Establishment. Calcutta. 

1866 Mar. 7, F.M. Irvine, William, c. s. Europe. 

1884 May 2. N.E. Iskander Ali Mirza, Prince. Murshedahad. 

* 

1880 Deo. 1. A. Jackson, William Grierson, q. s. Europe. 

1869 Aug. 4. E, Jahdn Qadr Muhammad Wahid Ali, Bahadur, Prince. 

• Carden. Beach. Calcutta, 

1879 Mar. 5. E. Jarrett, Lt.-Col. H. S., b. S. c., Secy, to the Board 

of Examiner^. Calcutta. 

1881 Feb. 2. N.E. Jenkins, Majoj; Thomas Morris, H. s. G. Deputy 

Commissioner. Tavoy.- 

1889 Mar. 6. R. Jobbins, William Henry, Principal, •Government 

Sohoel of Art. Oalaitta. 

1873 Dec. 3. | N.E. I Johore, H..H. the Mahiriji of, k. c. s. i. Beta 

Joho/ct Singapore, 
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Date of Election. 


1882 Mar. 1. 

N.R. 

1874 Dec. 2. 

N.R. 

1884 Nov. 6. 

N.R. 

1867 Deo. 4. 

R. 

1881 Mar. 2. 

N.R. 

1862 Jan. 15. 

B. 

1891 Feb. 4. 

N.R. 

1890 April 2. 

A. 

1889 July 3. 

N.R. 

1887 May 4. 

!l.m. 

1891 June 3. 

N.R. 

1877 Sep. 27. 

N.R. 

1889 Mar. 6. 

N.R. 

1889 Nov. 6. 

R. 

1881 Mar. 2. 

N.'R. 

1880 July 7. 

A. 

1889 Feb. 6. 

R. 

1886 Sep. SO. 

R. 

1869 July 7. 

R. 

1870 April 7. 

L.M. 

1884 Dec. 3. 

N.R. 

1868 Dec. 2. 

A. 

1848 April 5. 

L.M. 1 

1873 Dec. 3. 

R. 

1880 May 5. 

A. 

1891 Feb. 4. 

N.R. 

1881 July 6.' 

R. 

1886 Jan. 6. 

N.R. 


Kennedy, Pringle, m. i. Mozuffei^ur, 

Khndd Balcsh, Khdn Babddnr, Maulavi. JBankipur. 

Kitts, Eustace John, o. s. Moradabad. ® 

King, Brigade Surgeon G., c. i. e., m. b., f. .l. s., 
Supdt., Royal Botanic Garden. 8ihpur, *' . 

Kii^Lucas White, b. a., lti. b., o. s., Deputy Com¬ 
missioner. Dehra Ismail Khan. 

King, W., b. a., d. so.. Director, Geological Survey 
of India, Calcutta. 

Kupper, Hon. Lala Bunhehari. JSurdwan. 

Lake Philip, b. a., (Cantab.), Geological Survey of 
India. K^irope. 

Lai, Pandit Brij Bukhan. Public Works Depart¬ 
ment. Kurnal, Punjab. 

Lanman, Charles II., Corresponding Secretary of 
the American Oriental Society, Professor of San¬ 
skrit in Harvard College. Cambridge^ Mass. If. 
8. America. 

Lathom-Browne, Rev. D. G., Chaplain. Port Blair. 

La Touche, James John Digges, b. a., c. s., Collector 
and Magistrate. Aligarh. 

La Touche, Thomas Henry Digges, m. a. Deputy 
Superinteiidetit, Geological Survey of India. 

Leo, W. A. Calcutta. 

Lee, J. Bridges, m a., p. g. s., f. c. s., p. z. s., 
Barrisfer-at-Lavv. Lahore. 

Lewis, Rev. Arthui*, n. a. Europe. 

Little, C., M, A., Bengal''Education Department, 
Calcutta. 

Luson, Hewling, c. s.. Under Secretary, Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal. Calcutta. 

Lyall, Charles James, b. a., c. s. Secretary, Govern¬ 
ment of India, Home Department. Calcutta. 

Lyman, B. Smith. Philadelphia, Pa., U. 8. America. 

McCabe, R. B., o. s., Deputy Commissioner. Tezpur, 
Assam. 

Alacauliffe, Michael, b. a., c. s. Europe, 

Maclagan, General Robert, a. e., ll. d., f, b. s. e., 
p. E. G. s. Europe. '' 

MacLeod, Brigade Surgeon Kenneth, m. n. CaU 
culia. I 

MacLeod, Rodejdok Henry, o. s. Europe. 

Maopherson, Duncan J., c. s. NoaJcholly. 

Mahomed Firukh Sh^h, Prince. Calcutta. 

Mahomed ‘'Latif Kh4n, Sayyid, Kh&n Bah&dur. 
QurdofSpur. ,, 



ix 




•1882 Aug. 2. 

R. 

1888 July 4. 

N.R.» 

• 


la^^April 3. 

R. 

1889 Jan. 2. 

R. 

1891 Nov. 4. 

B. 

1869 Sept. 1. 

R 

1889 Mar. 6. 

A. 

1869 July 7. 

N.R. 

1886 Aug. 20. 

N.R. 

1886 Mar. 3. 

L.M. 

1884 Nov. 5, 

N.B. 

1871 Sept. 6. 

A. 

1884 Sept. 3. 

R. 

1870 July 6. 

R. 

1874 May 6. 

N.R. 

1890 Deo. 3. 

N.R. 

1876 Deo. 6. 

N.R. 

1886 May 5. 

% 

A. 

1881 May 4. 

A. 

1864 Nov. 2. 

N.R. 

1879 May 7. 

K. 

1867 Mar. 6. 

R. 

1885 July 1. 

R. 

1890 July 2. 

R. 

1886 May 5. 

R. 

1887 May 4. 

R. 

1885 June 3. 

N.Bf. 

1887 June 1. 

N.R. 

1876 May 4. 

R. 

1881 Nov. 2. 

B. 

188dAQg.29. 

L.M* 

1887 April 6. 

N.B. 




Mahomed Tusoof, Hour ManlaTi. OahuHa. 
Mahomed Zainool Abideen J^hfin Bahddur FeroKO 
Nawab Syud (Niaamat Family). Murshed^ 

ahad. 

Main waring, Lieutenant-General George Byres, s. o. 

Serampur. .^ 1 ^ 

Mali&h, Kum&r RamesfraK Somah. 

Mallik, H. C. Oalcutta. 

Mallik, YaduUl. Calcutta. 

Mann, John, h. a. Eitrope. 

Markham, Alexander Macaulay, c. s., F. R. o. s., 
Divisional Judge. Meerut. 

Meade, Capt. Malcolm John, s. c.. Political Agent. 
Bhopawar. 

Mehti, Bustomjee Dhunjeebhoy. Calcutta. 
Middlemiss, G. S., A. b., Assistant Superintendent, 
Geological Survey of India. 

Miles, Colonel S. B., bo. s. c. Europe. 

Miles, William Harry. Oalcutta. 

Miller, A B., B.A., Barrister-at-Law, Official Trustee. 
Calcutta. 

Minchin, F. J. V. Askat Qanjam. 

Mitra, Varana Charana. Joint Magistrate. Begu- 
serai, Monghw. 

Mockler, Col. E., Political Agent. Muscat. 
Molesworth, Capt. E. H. Commandant, Police Levy. 
Europe. 

Malloy, Lieut.-Col. Edward, Sth Goorkhas. Europe. 
Muir, J. W., M. A., c. s. Etawah. • 

Mukerjea, Bhudeva, c. i. e. Ohinsurah. 

Mukerjea, Raja, The Hon. Pearimohan, o. s.!., h. a. 
Uttarpara. 

Mukerjea, Nilmani, Professor, Sanskrit College. 
Calcutta. 

Mnkhai^i, T. N. Calcutta. 

Mukhop&dhydya, Asutosh, H. A., F. a. A. s., f. b. s. e. 
Calcutta. 

Munro, Thomas R., Port Commissioners Depart¬ 
ment. Oalcutta. I 

Naemwoollah, Manlavf, Depy. Ma^. Morad^ihad. 
Narain, Riio Govind R&o. Allahwad. 

Nash, A. M.,*if. A., Inspector of European Schools, 
Beh^l. Oalcutta. 

Nic4vtUe, L. de., r. e. s.* Oalcutta. 

NirnmOt John Dnman. Ocdcvita, 

Noeiling, Fritz, *D. Mssontologist to the Geo- 
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^TRSfoTERcHonr' 
1869 j3y 7. 

1885 Feb. 4. 

1879 Ang. 28. 

1883 Deo. 1. 

1883 Ang. 30. 
1885 Feb. 4. 

1887 July 6. 

1880 Ang. 4. 

1888 Feb. 1. 

1880 Jan. 7. 
1862 May 7. 

1871 Deo. 6. 
1873 Aug. 6. 

1888 June 6. 
1865 Sept. 6. 

1881 Ang. 25. 

1877 Ang. 1. 
1389 Nov. 6. 
1890 Mar. 5. 

1889 Mar. 6. 

1889 Mar. 6. 
1889 Nov. 6. 

1881 Feb. 2. 

1880 April 7. 
1887 May 4. 

18^ Jane 6/ 

1880 Aug. 4. 


N.E. 

B. 

F.M. 

R. 

F.M. 

N.R. 

B. 


Nursing R4o, A. T., R&o Bali&dnr, f. R. a. s.. 
Vigagapatam. 

Ny&yaratna, Pandit Mab4mabopadbyaya Maho(i> 
chandra, o. i. e. Calcutta, 

mAhftwi Brigade*Surgeon 0. F., f. b. a.’ s. 




Oldbam, R. D., a. r. s. m., p. o. s., Deputy Super¬ 
intendent, Geological Survey of India. Calcutta. 
Oliver, Edw. Emmerson, m. i. c. e. Burope. 

Oliver, James William, Forest Dept. Bwrmah, 
Oung, Moung Hla, Financial Department, Govern¬ 
ment of India. Calcutta. 


L.M. 


L.M. 

N.R. 

L.M. 

N.R. 

R. 

L.M. 

N.R. 

B. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

B. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 


N.R. 

A. 

B. 
N.R. 


Pandia, Pandit Mobanlall V ishnuldll, f. t. s., Meni- 
ber and Secy., Royal Council of Meywar. Uidai- 

puT. 

Pandit, Hon. Ajodhianath. Allahabad. 

Pargiter, Frederick, B., b. a., c. s. Bajshahye. 
Partridge, Surgeon-Major Samuel Bowen, M. d., 
Europe. 

Peal, S. E. SibsagaTf Assam. 

Pedler, Alexander, P. c. s., Professor of Chemistry, 
Presidency College. Calcutta. 

Pennell, Aubray Percival, b. a., c. s. Bnngoon. 
PeppA T. F., Tiril Tea Estate. Banchi, Lohardugga. 
Percival, Hugh Melvile, m. a., Professor, Presi¬ 
dency College. Calcutta. 

Peters, Surgeon Major 0. ^., m. b, Bijapur^ Bom¬ 
bay. 

Phillott, Capt. D. C., Adjutant 3rd Panjab Cavalry. 
Bera Ismail Khan. 

Pilcher, Deputy Surgeon General Jesse .Griggs. 
Nagpur. 

Prain, David, u. A., m. b., l. b. c. s., i. r. s. e., i. l. a., 
Royal Botanic Garden. Sibj^r. 

Prasad, Hanuman, Baes and Zemihdar. Chunwr. 
Prasada, Pandit Jwala, m, a.. Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner. Mai Bareli, 

Prideauz, Colonel William Francis, b. s. c. Sialkotf 
Punjab. * 

Rai, Bipina Chandra, b. l. Bawnaghatf Nuddea. 
R4y Prasannakumdr, D.' Sc., (Lond. and Edin.) 

Professor, Presidency .College. Europe. 

R^e, Brigade Suigeon Daniel O’Connell, H. n, 
"Ualcutth. ■ * . , 

Reynolds, Herbert William Ward, o. s. Banda, 


Si 

x^iHoui fiieoaon. 

1884 Mar. 5. R. Rislej, H. H., b. a., c. s. CalcuUa. 

1860 Jan. 3. H.R. Rivett-Caroac, John Henry, o. i. b., f. b. a., c. s., 
• Opium Agent. Ohazipur. 

1889 June 6. R. Rowe, F. J., m. a., Bengal Ednoation Department. 

^ Calcutta. 

1888 July 4. N.R. Roy, Kiran Chandra, Zesundar. Narail, Jeasore. 
1888 June 6. R. Roy, Kam4r Denendro !nnn.y4n. Calcutta. 

1890 Mar. 5. N.R. Boy, Mahardji Girjanath. Binajpur. 

1888 June 6. R. Roy, Peary Mohun. Calcutta. 

1888 Sep. 27. N.R. Roy, Di)endra Ghdndra, Zemindar. NaraiZ, Jessore. 

1885 Mar. 4. R. Rustomjee, H. M. Calcutta. 

1889 June 6. N.R. Sadler, Major J. Hayes, B. s, c. Kotah. 

1887 June 1. N.R. Sandberg, Rev. Graham, b. a., Barrister«at>Law, 

Inner Temple. Chaplain. Boorkee. 

1872 Dec. 4. R. Sarasvati, Pandit, Prdnnath, m. a., b. l. Bho- 

wanipur. 

1867 April 3. R. Sarkar, Dr. Mahendralal, c. i. B. Calcutta. 

1885 Mar. 4. R. Sarv4dhik&ri, Rajkumdr, Rai Bahadur. Calcutta. 

1885 Feb. 4. R. Sastri, Pandit Harapras^d, m. a. Calcutta. 

1888 Feb. 1. A. Sclater, William Lutley., m. a. JSwope. 

1884 April 2. N.R. Scotland, John Parry, c. e., Ex. Engineer. Midna- 

pur. 

1874 July 1. R. Sculh’, Dr. John. Calcutta. 

1888 Sept. 27. R. Sen-Onpta, Kali Prasanna. Calcutta. 

1886 Mar. 3. N.R. Sen, Hiralal, Excise Department.* Qya. . 

1885 April 1. N.R. Sen, Yadundth. Balia via Cuttack. 

1885 April 1. R. Seji, Narendranath. Calcutta. 

1879 Jan. 8. N.R. Sewell, R., m. c. s. Bellary. • 

1888 April 4. N.R. Shastri, Haridas Bhattacharya, Sankhya Shastri, 

M. a. Director of Public Instruction, Jaypur 
State. Jaypur. 

1891 June 3. N.R. Shillingford, F. A. Purneah. ^ 

1882 May 3. N.R. Sh^amadas, Mahamahopadhyaya Kaviraj, Private 

Secy, to H. H. the Mahdrdjd of Udaipur. Udaipur, 
1878 April 3. A. Simson, A. Europe. 

1887 April 6. R. Simpson, Dr. W. J., Health Officer to the Municipal 

Corporation. Calcutta. 

1889 Nov. 6. N.R. Simpson, Edmund James, l. 'R. 0. p. b., p. l. p. s. o., 

L. M. G. E., Civil Surgeon. Bai Bareli. 

1884 Sept. 3. B. * Singh, Kumdr Indrachandra, of Paikparah. CaU 

cutta. 

1882 June 7. N.R. Singh, Mahdxdja Sir Harendra Eishore, k. c. i. b. 

B^tiah. 

1890Sept. 25. B. Singh, Kumar Sarat Chandra. Calcutta. 

1878 Oct. 4. N.R. Singh, Bdjd Lachi^n. Agra. 

1882 Aug. 2. N.B. Singh, Bajd Bdm Nai%in. Khyrah^ Monghyr. 

1880 June 2. N.B. Singh,^ Thdkur Garoradhawaya Prasid, Bdjd of 

Beswan, Bekwan Fort. Aligarh. 



Dsteor EiectKm. 

1889X^.29. 

1889 Nov. 6. 

1859 Aug. 3. 
1872 Aug. 5. 

1891 Deo. 2. 

1885 Nov. 4. 

1874 June 3. 

1890 April .2 

1891 Nov. 4. 
1872 July 3. 
1880 Nov. 3. 

1884 Mar. 5. 
1864Aug.ll. 
1880 Nov. 3. 

1868 June 3. 

1865 Sept. 6. 

1884 May 5. 
1878 June 5. 

1875 June 2. 

1886 Aug. 4. 
1847 Juno 2. 

1889 Mar. 6. 

1891 Nov. 4. 
1871 April 5. 
1861 June 5. 

1890 Feb. 5. 


1885 May 6. 

1886 Sep. 30. 

1889 Nov. 6. 
1865 3. 


N.R. 

N.R. 

B. 

N.R. 

F.M. 

A. 

N.R. 

A. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

A. 

A. 

R. 

A. 

R. 

R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R 

R. 

L.M. 

R. 

R. 

F.M. 

L.M. 

N.R. 


R. 

N.R. 

R. 

R. 


Singh, H. H. Prabhunarain, Babidur, Mab4riJ4 of. 
Benares. 

Singh, Hon. Raja Rameshwara, Bahadur. Dov- 


Sinha, Baldiohdnd. Calcutta. ^ 

Skr^rud, Rev. L. O., Indian Home Mission to tlie 
Sa^hals. Mam^wr Hdt, 

Smith. A. Mervyn., o. B-, F. s. k. Europe. 

Smith, N. F. F. Europe, 

Smith, Vincent Arthur, o. s., Collector. Mosuffar* 
naghar. 

Solf, Dr. W. H., German Consulate General. Eu^ 
rope. 

Stem, Dr. M. A. Lahore. 

Stephen, Carr, r. h. Lahore. 

Sturt, Lieut. Robert Ramsay Napier, b. 8. c., Panjab 
Frontier Force. Europe. 

Swinhoo, Lieut.-Col. C., b. s. c. Europe. 

Swinhoe, W., Attorney-at-Law. Calcutta. 

Swynnerton, Rev. Charles. Europe. 


Tagore, The Hon. Maharijd Sir Jotondra Mohun, 
Bahadur, k. g. s. i. Calcutta. 

Tawnoy, 0. H., c. i. e., M. A., Principal, Presidency 
College. Calcutta. 

Taylor, W. C., Settlement Officer. Khurda. 
Temple, Capt. R. C., s. c. Mandalay^ Burma. 
Thibaut, Dr. G., Professori^ Muir Central College. 
Allahahad. 

Thomas, Robert Edmond Skyring. Calcutta. 
Thuillier, Major>G6nl. Sir Henry Edward Landor, 
B. A., G. s. I., F. R. s. Europe. 

Thuillier, Colonel. H. R., R. e., Surveyor General 
of India. Calcutta. ^ 

Thurston, Edgar. Calcutta. 

Trefftz, Oscar. Eur<pe, 

Tremlett, James Dyer, m. a., g. s. Europe, 


Venis, Arthur, h. a.» Former Boden Sanskrit 
scholar, Oxford, Principal, Sanskrit College, 
Benares. Professor, Qaeen*a Cbllege. Benares. 

Verdean, Ivan. Calcutta, 

a 

Waddell, Dr. Laurence Austine, M. b., Superinten¬ 
dent of Vaccination. Darjeeling. 

Walsh, Dr. J. H. Tull^ Indian Medical Service. 
Oaleuttd. 

Waterhouse, Col. James, B. s. c., Assistant Sur¬ 
veyor General, Survey of India. Calcutta. 




.1887 Oct. 6. 

P.M. 

1874 July 1. 

N.R. 

• 


18§^Feb. 4. 

R. 

1^91 May 6. 

R. 

1870 Jan. 

R. 

1873 Aug. 6. 

N.R. 


Watson, Lieut, Edward Yerbniy. Europe. 

Watt, Dr. George, c. i. e., Reporter on Economic 
Products. Simla, 

Wilson, The Hon. Arthur, Judge, High Court* 
Cahutta. 

Wilson, Charles Robert,^. A., Bengal Educational 
Service. Calcutta. 

Wood<iilason, James, Superintendent, Indian Mu* 
seum. Calcutta, 

Woodthorpe, Col. Robert Gossett, c. b., b. e., De* 
puty Quartor*Master*General. Simla. 


any 


SPECIAL HONOEABT CENTENARY ^EMBERS. 


Date of Kleotion. 

1884 Jan. 15. 
1884 Jan. 15. 
1884 Jan> 15. 
1884 Jan. 15. 

1884 Jan. 15. 


Dr. Ernst Haeckel, Professor in the University of Jena^ . 
Charles Meldmm, Esq., m. a., f. b. s. Maivritius. 

A. H. Sayce, Esq., Professor of Comp. Philology. Oxfird, 
M. Emile Senart, Member of the Institute of France. 
Paris. 

Sir Monier Monier-Williams, K. c. i. e., c. i. b., m. a., 

D. G. £., LL. D., Boden Prof, of Sanskrit. Oxford. 


1848 Feb. 2. 

1853 April 6. 

1858 July 6. 
1860 Mar. 7. 
1860 Nov. 7. 
1860 Nov. 7. 
1868 Feb. 6. 

*1872 May 1. 
1872 June 5. 

1876 Nov. 3. 

1875 Nov. 3. 

1876 April 6. 
1879 June 4. 
1879 June 4. 
1879 June 4. 
1879 June 4. 
1879 June 4. 
1879 June 4. 
1881 Dec. 7. 
1881 Dec. 7. 
1881 Dec. 7. 

1888 Feb. 7. 

1883 Feb. 7. 

1883 Feb. 7. 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 

Sir J. D. Hooker, k. c. s. i., g. r., m. n., d. g. l., f. b. s., 
F. G. s. Kew. 

Major-General H. C., Rawlinson, e. g. b., d. c. l., f. r. b., 
London. 

B. H. Hodgson. Europe. 

Professor Max Muller. Oxford. 

Dr. Aloys Sprenger. Heidelberg. 

Dr. Albrecht Weber. Berlin. 

Major-General Sir A. Cunningham, b. e., k. c. t. £., G. s. i., 
c. I. E. Ev.rope. 

Sir G. B. Airy, k. c. b., m.a., d. c. l., ll. d,, p. b. a. London. 

Prqf. T. H. Huxley, ll. d., ph. d., f. b. t:., F. G. s, f. z. s., 
F. L. s. London. 

Dr. O. Bdhtlingk. Leipzig. 

Prof. J. O. Westwood. Oxford. • 

Dr. Warner Siemens. Berlin. 

Prof. B. B. Cowell, n. o l. Cambridge. 

Dr. A. Gunther, v. p. b. s. London. 

Dr. J. Janssen. Paris. 

Prof. H. Milne-Edwards. Paris. 

Prof. P. Regnaud. Lyons. 

E. Renan. Paris. 

Professor Hermann L. E. Helmholtz. Berlin. 

Dr. Rudolph v. Roth. Tubingen. 

Sir Wiliam Thompson, Knt., ll. d., f. b. s,, t. b. s. e., 
Glasgow. 

W. T. Blanford, a. r, s. m,, f. b. s., .f. g. s., f. r. g. s., 
F. z. s. London. 

Alfred Russell Wallaqp, f. l. s., f. b. g. s. Parhstone, 
JDorseishire. 

ProJE, William Dwight Whitney. Newhiven^ Connectioutt 
U. S. A. 
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GOBEESPONDING MEMBERS. 


• jBal^JTTKcS^ 


. I844 0ot. 2. 
I85GJttly 2. 
185« „ 2. 

1861 July 3. 

1862 Mar. 8. 
1866 May 7 


Ma^gowan, Dr. J. Suro/pe. 

Kramer, A. von. AUxa^ria. 

Porter, Rev. J. Belfctst, 

Goscho, Dr. R. Berlin. 

Murray, A., Esq. London. 
Schlagintweit, Prof. E. von. Berlin. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


1874 April 1. 
1876 Dec. 1. 

1875 „ 1. 

1882 June 7. 

1883 Feb. 7. 

1884 Aug. G. 

1885 Deo. 2. 

1886 Deo. 1. 


Lafont, Rev. Fr. E., s. j., c. i. e. Calcutta, 
Bate, Rev. J. D. AUahabad. 

Maulavi Abdul Hai, Madrasah. Calcutta. 
Giles, Herbert. Europe. 

Rodgers, C. J. Amritsar. 

Moore, F., f. r. s., f. l. s. London. 

Fuhrer, Dr. A. Lucknow. 

Dds, Saratchandra c. i. e. Calcutta. 


LIST OF MEMBERS WHO HAVE BEEN ABSENT PROM 
INDIA THREE YEARS AND UPWARDS.* 

• Buie 40.—After the lapse of 3 years from the date of a member* 
leavitig India, if no intimation of his wishes shall in the interval have 
been received by the Society, his name shall be rembved from the List 
of Members. 


The following members will be removed from the next membdl* list 
of the Society under the operation of the above Rule : 

R. H. Macleod, Esq., c. s. 

Capt. E. H. Molesworth. 

Lieut. R. R. N. Sturt., b. s. o. 

Rev. C. Swynnerton. 
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LOSS OF HEMBBRS DUBIBG 1891. 

Bt Bstibehent. 

J. H. Apjobn, Baq., m. i. c. b, 

B4ba Govinda Knm&r GUaudlniri. 

F. S. Growse, Esq., c. s. 

A. O. Hume, Esq^ 0 . s. 

Dexizil Ibbetson, Esq., o. s. 

Jag&nnath Khanah, Esq. 

W. H. Lee, Esq., c. s. 
Lieutenant-Colonel C. B. Macgregor. 

C. A. Sanmells, Esq., c. a. 

Thaknr Sorj Bnkbsn Singh. 


Bt Death. 

Ordinary Memhers* 

Snrgeon-Major A. Barclay. 

G. W. Banxagarten, Esq. 

John Boxwell, Esq., a. s. 

Dr. Otakara Feismantila. 

Baj& B&jendraUla Mitra, l. l. j>., o. i. e. 
LieutenantrGolonel Sir O. B. St. John, b. e., k. c. s. i. 

Corresponding Member. 

( 

Bev. H. Baker. 


* By Bemoval. 

Under Uule 40. 

A. G. Garlleyle, Esq. 

H. B. Medlicott, Esq. 

E. M. Sage, Esq. 

G. J. Sheridan, Esq. 

Golonel W. B. Thompson, b. s. c. 
J. Westland, Esq., o. s. 
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JOURNAL 


OP THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

jVlARCH, 1892. 

> 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday, the 2nd March, 1892, at 9 i’. M. 

Hon’ble Sir A. W. Croft, K. C. I. E., M. A., President, in the chair. 

The following members wore present:— 

H. K. W. Arnold, Esq., Bdbu Nobinchand BurAl, B. C. Cotes, 
Esq., Bdbu Saratchandra Das, Dr. A. F. B. Hoernle, A. Hogg, Esq., Rev.« 
H. B. Hyde, C. Little, Esq., Kumdr BameswAr Maliah, Bdbu Asntosh 
Mukhopadliyaya, T. B. Munro, Esq., L. de Jliceville, Esq., J. D. Nimmo, 
Esq., Pandit Haraprasdid Sastri, Dr. J. H. Tull Walsh, C. B, Wilson, 
Esq., J. Wood-Mason, Esq. • 

Visitors:—C. P. Landon, Esq., T. M. Muni’o, Esq., Bev. F, H. 
de Winton (Colombo). 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Forty-three presentations were announced, details of which are 
given in the Library List appended. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting of the Society, were ballotted for and electe^,^- Ordinaiy Mem¬ 
bers • 

Hon’ble Baja Oodavpratab Sing, Baja of Bhinga, Oudh. 

BAbn Gopal Ballabb Das, M. A. 

Prof. Hrisiipha Chunder Mnkerjee. 

• 

The following gentlemen are cai^i^ates for election at the next 
meeting;— ^ 

JBAbtt Jauaki Nath Bhattacharjee, Professor, Bipon College, Calcutta, 



06 Appointment of Gommitleea [Maech, 

proposed by C. Little, Esq, M. A., seconded by 0. B. Wilson, Esq., 
M, A. 

Surgeon Captain F. P. Maynard, I. M. S., proposed by Dr. J. H. 
Tull Walsh, seconded by L. de Nic^ville, Esq., F. E. S. ^ “ 

The Council proposed the following gentleman for election as abi 
A ssociate Member at the next meeting;— 

Pundit Satyavrata Samasrami, Calcutta, on account of his being thef 
most distingnisbed Yedic Scholar in India and having edited a number 
of works for the Bibliotheca Indica. 

The following gentleman has expressed a wish to withdraw from 
the Society;— 

Deputy Surgeon-General J. G. Pilcher. 

The Sbcbbtaey reported the death of the following member:— 
Asutosh Gupta, Esq., C. S. 

The Sboeetart read the names of the gentlemen who had been 
appointed by the Council to serve on the various Committees for the 
present year. 


Finance and Visiting Committee. 


H. K. W. Arnold, Esq. ^ 
Bdbu Pratapa Chandra Ghosha. 
Dr. A. F. B. Hoernle. 

A. Pedler, Esq. 


Dr. J. Scully. 

Colonel J. Waterhouse. 
J. Wood-I^ason, Esq. 


Libeaet Committee. 


Nawdb Abdul Latif Bahadur. 

H. K. W. Arnold, Esq. 

Babu Gaurdds Bysaok. 

Dr. D. D. Cunningham. 

Bdbu Pratdpa Chandra Ghosha. 
Dr. A. F. B. Hoernle. 

Prince Jahdn «Qndr Muhammad 
Wdhid Ali Bahddur. 

J. Mann, Esq. 

* Bdbu Asutosh Mukhopidhydya. 


Pandit Mahdmahopddhydya Mahes- 
chandra Hydyaratna. 

L. de Nicdville, Esq. 

A. Pedler, Esq. 

Hon. Dr. Mahendraldl Sairkdr. 

Dr. J. Scully. 

C. H. Tawney, Esq. 

Colonel J. Waierhouse. 

J. Wood-Mason, Esq. 


‘ Philological Committee. 

Nawdb Ahdul Latif Bahddur.’ * Bdbu Nilmani Mukerji. 

J. Beames, Esq. p^bu Asutosh Mukhopddhydya. 



1892.3 

B^bn Ganrdis Bysaok. 

_ Dr. A. Fuhrer. 

G. A. Grierson, £sq. 

B&ba Prat&pa Chandra Ghosha. 
D?t' A. P. R Hoemle. 

Colonel H. S. Jarretfe, 

Maulvi Khudd Ba^sh Eb&n Bah&- 
*■ dnr. 

C. J. Lyall, Esq. 

3. Mann, Esq. 

Bdbn Bhudeva Mukerji. 
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Pandit Mahdmahopddhydya Makes* 
q|^ndra Ey^yaratna. 

Captain D. C. Phillott. 

BAbn Bajknm&r Sarv^dhikari. 

Sir Sayid Ahmad, * 

Hon. t>r. Mahondral&l Sark&r. 
Pandit Harapraedd Shdstri. 

0. H. Tawney, Esq. 

Captain R. C. Temple. 

Dr. G, Thibant. 

A. Venis, Esq. 


Appointment of OommiMeee. 


Coins Committee. 

Dr, A. Fiihrer. Dr. J, Scully, 

Dr. A. F. R. Hoemle. V. A. ^mitli, Esq. 

J. H. Rivett-Carnac, Esq. 


History and Arohjeolooical Committee. 


Hon. Justice Amir Ali. 
H. K. W. Arnold, Esq. 
J. Beames, Esq. 

Bdbn Gaurdas Bysack. 
W. H. P. Driver, Esq. 
Dr. A. Fiihrer. 


Baku Pratipa Chandra Ghosha. 
MahSmahopadhyaya Kavir&ja 
Shyamaldas. 

J. H. Rivett-Carnac, Esq. 
Captain R. 0. Temple. 

J. Wood-Mason, Esq. 


Natural History Committee. 


Dr. A. W. Alcock. 

B. C. Cotes, Esq. 

Dr. D. D. Cunningham. 
J. F. Duthie, Esq. 

Dr. G. M. Giles. 

Dr. G. King. 

C. S. Middlemiss, Esq. 


L. do Nic6ville, Esq. 
Dr. Fritz Noetling. 

Rk D. Oldham, Esq. 
S. E. Peal, Esq. 

Dr. J. Scully. 

J. Wood-Maeon, Esq. 


Physical Science Committee. 

Dr. J, R. Adie. Babu Asutosh Mukhopidhyiya. 

Dr. A. W. Alcook. Dr. Fritz Noetling. 

P. N. B^.Esq. B. D. Oldham, Esq. 

Bdbu Gaurdas Bysack. A. Pedler, Esq. , 

Dr. D. D. Cunningham. D«. Q. Prain. 

J. Eliot, Esq. Hon. Dr. Mahendraldl Sarkdr. 

S. R. Bison, Eaq. Dr. J. Scully. 


1 
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H. M. VidyAbhtishan— The BuddhUt *Bhava Chakra. [Maboh, 


Dr. a. M. Giles. 

Dr. G. King. 

Bev. Father E. Lafont. 

J. J. D. La Touche, Esq. 
C. S. Middlemiss, Esq. 


Dr. W. J. Simpson. 
Colonel H. Thuillier. 
Colonel J. Waterhouse. 
J. Wood-Mason, Esq. 


« 

Paqdii' Hari Mohan VidydbhiishaQ read a note on the Buddhist Bhava 
Chakra, as described by Kshemendra. Communicated by the Philo¬ 
logical Secretary. 


The Buddhist Bhava Chakra {Cycle of Existence) by Hari Mohan 

Vidydhhushan. 

The theory of Pratitya-Samutpada (causal formation, or evolution,) 
has ever been regarded by the Buddhists as containing the essence of 
Buddha’s doctrine, and occupies the highest place in the philosophy 
of Buddhism, and occurs in both schools of Buddhism, in the lesser 
and the greater vehicles. The Pdli Mahavagga and the Lalita-Vistara 
of the Northern Buddhist literature, both explain it in the same way. 
Mr. Foucaux has published a French translation of the latter in the 
“ Annales du Mus^e Guimet,” and Professor Sir Monier Williams 
gives an account of the theory in his “ Buddhism,” p. 102. But these, 
^ being merely translations from the texts (Pali and Sanskrit), do not 
throw any additional light on the interpretation of the original. 

In course of readings the Avadana Kalpalatd with Babu Sarat 
Chandra Das, which is being published for the Bibliotheca Indica, I 
came across the 76th Pallava called Pratitya Safnutpdda Avadana which 
consists of only 11 S'lokas. 

Here the great poet Kshemendra has so clearly set forth the theory 
in his inimitable style of versification that one is almost tempted to 
regard it as the key to the abstruse Buddhist ontology which is so 
imperfectly understood. 

I have carefully studied Sir Monier Williams’ account of the theory, 
^ and the comparison which he has made between Buddhism and the 
Ved4ata andSankhya schools of philosophy. I have also compared the 
text of the Kalpalata wiih the controversial argumentation of Ydohaspati 
Misra in Bhamati, and 1 find that there are additional materials to be 
drawn frqm the latter for a thorough elucidation of the famous theory. 

The Kalpalat4 runs as follows 

• THE TEXT. 
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1892.] H. M, —Tho Buddhist Bhava Ohakra. 

ftpft ^ 9 ^ %?r 5 1 

«T3r^r5| fvqirinwiRT 1 1 

iPjRT siimftirf«i’ST^«nwTJ i 
!J^I:«ir?^cqTT 9i «ir^TflT I ^ R 

»JJWJ I 
11 « I 

a«n«RiTi^ ^?r3rrfrT»iirTwsirTJ 1 

fkw9 J?iis n 9 .1 

^91 ir§f»5r?i«T»f ^ra?iij«TiicTJ r i r 

Tflnsn5TO3»i^ «wi ^ irsftf^g:T R« n 

99 \ 9 m sr»rT«i% I 

R ^ R 

qiTif^^TTT^WYt W I • 
aiT*riqtfjq3Cre«rT »nfirw^|[qT R £. R 
»r 3 CT»rcqFift«RT^-^*?Tf^«rff^OTqT 1 

%irTginc»Tqr5R5 r r 
TO irf^fqqirif?riR* 

« frot 5i3Tft«rrj?itfwf*rs i 

YfiCTOr* ^»q3i55if«! ^1% 9 ^ 

«igw»5wiws R \\ R 

Translation. 

(1.) Who except the Onyiiscient can understand, explain,., an4, 
dissipatis, the manifold operations of this tree of Saipsdra, of which 
Avidyd is the root ? , 

(2.) In ancient times, when the hl^Bsed all-seeing Lord Buddha 
was residing, at the Jeta groTe«in S^r&vasti, he spoke thus to the as¬ 
sembled Bhilcshne;-» ■ • 
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(3.) Ok Bhikshns, whose minds have become purified by the light 
of wisdom, listen to me. I will explain to yon the law of causes and 
effects in their proper order:— 

(4.) The all enveloping Avidy4 is the radical np»bmding cans# 
of SaipsSra, the great tree of poison which is full of misery. ^ 

(5.) Avidy4 is the efficient cause of Saipskiras, which have in 
them the essence of body, speech, and mind. Saipskara gives rise to 
Yijn&na (consciousness), which has in it the conception of mind. 

(6.) From Vijnana comes Nama-Bfipa, the idea of individuality, 
which brings into operation the six organs of sense. 

(7.) The connection, or contact, of Nama-Bdpa with the six organs 
of sense is called Sparia. Sensation caused by contact with the senses 
is called Yedan^. 

(8.) Yedand operating on objects produces Trish^a (desire). The 
activity of desire is called Updddna. 

(9.) Updddna produces Bhava (rc-incarnation), in the three states, 
namely K&ma, B-dpa, and Ardpa. 

Be-incamation causes species, i. e., moving to different kinds of 
existence. 

(10.) Jati, or individualized existence, brings on old age, mfsery, 
and death. Cessation from Avidya stops all these sufferings. 

(11.) This cycle of causality based on AvidyA is of manifold opera¬ 
tion. You, O Bhikshus, wl^o enjoy peace and retirement in solitude 
should fully comprehend it by meditation. So that in course of time 
Avidya becoming weakened may be dissipated. . 

The Buddhists presuppose the existence of certain aggregates of 
atoms (some internal and some external) which constitute this uni¬ 
verse. The external aggregates constitute the elements of earth, water, 
fire, Ac. The internal or mental aggregates consist of Skaudhas or 
groups of sensation, knowledge, feeling, &c. All these taken together 
constitute the basis of all personal existence. The personal existence is 
formed out of these by the cycle of causality called Pratitya SamutpAda 
headed by AvidyA, a term which has been variously rendered by 
scholars as Nescience, Igikorance, &c. 

First of all AvidyA operates on the basis of the in^ersonal existence 
of a being, or in other words on the union of the two kinds of aggregates, 
and. thereby generates what is called SamskAra. 

It must not be hei’o supposed that by the appearance of SaipskAra 
AvidyA at all disappears. It continues to work as a coucun'ent cause 
with SaqukAra. SaipskAra in its^tum causes.consciousness, or YijhAna, 
a term by which the Buddhists convey the idea of soul. When YiJnAna 
appears, SaipskAra also continues to. operate as. a concurrent cause; 
Yijndna again generates NAma and BApa, i: e., the individual being. 
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The indiridual being- ie possessed of the six organs of sense. The 
operation of these six oi'gans of sense is called Sparta. The state 
of pleasnrOy pain, or indifference, pi-odnced bj Sparta, is called 
^4l3an4. Vedand, or Sensation, working in reference to objects ex¬ 
ternal or internal produces desire. Desire again in reference to its 
objects generates a kind of activity or Upaddna, a word which conveys 
the same idea as the well known Buddhist term Karma.*' This ac- 
tivitjr causes Bhava, i, e., a new existence based on a now set of aggre¬ 
gates. This again by Upadana, now acting as a concurrent cause, is 
moved to existence in species, i. e., Jdti. The condition of existence 
in the species, bo it in a god of* long life or in a short lived insect, is old 
age, misery, and death. 

In this process it is evident that a cause, or a system of causes, 
operating on each other, or on the aggi'egates, produces effects which 
are changeful according to the nature of Karma in the individual being. 
In Buddhism though it is generally hold that everything ■ is transient 
and illusory, the identity or oneness of an entity in all its embodi¬ 
ments is maintained. This is clearly illustrated by the writers of the 
Jatakas of Buddha and other saintly Buddhists. For at the end of 
each Jdtaka its hero is made to declare that in such and such birth he 
was a god, a tiger, or a worm, and so on. 

The idea of Ekotibhdva the continued oneness of an entity in all its 
embodiments thus pervading the doctrine ^f Buddlzism forces us to 
think that Dharma, or phenomena, alone are transient and non-per¬ 
manent, and not the principal entity. The successions of phenomena 
and the conditions of existence are changeful, the entity or Sattva that 
enjoys or suffers remaining all the while the same. 

The Buddhists think that it is possible to liberate the Sattva, the 
individual self, from the influence of Avidya, and thereby from the 
woi’king of the cycle of causality believed to be the prime mover of 
the Bhava Chakra. 

The following papers were read:— 

1. Mdma’-tanJeis ^—By Man Mohan Ohakravarti, M. A., B. L. 

2. A vocabulary of the Korwa language collected^—By W. Ceookb, 

B. A., O. S. 

3. On the Topography of Old Fort WilUam^ Calcutta.—By O. R. 
WiLSOH, M. A Philohgioal Seoretafy. 

The papers will be published in the Journal, Part I. 
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^IBRARY. 

The following additions have been made to the Library since 
meeting held in February last. 

Jl\ANSACTIONS, J^i^pCEEDINGS AND yoUI^ALS, 
presented hy the respective Societies and Editors. 

Baltimore. Johns Hopkins University,—^American Chemical Journal, 
Vol. XIII, Nos. 2-6. 

. . . . .—. American Journal ot Mathematics, yol. 

XIII, Nos. 3 and 4. 

.. . . - . . . Register for 1890-91. 

Batavia. Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen,— 
Notulen, Deel XXIX, Aflevering 3. 

. . . .. Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land-en Volken- 

knnde. Deel XXXV, Aflevering 1. 

Bombay. Bombay Natural History Society,—Joumal, Vol. VI, No. 3. 

- . . The Indian Antiquary,—Vol. XXI, Part 256. 

Budapest, Soci4t6 Hongroise de Geographie,—Bulletin, Tome XIX, 
Nos. 8-10. 

Calcutta. Asiatic*Society o| Bengal,—Proceedings, No. 1, January 1892. 

. . •. . Indian Engineering,—Vol. XI, Nos. 6-9. 

. . ». Photograpbic Society of India,—Journal, Vol. V, No. 2. 

Cassel. Des Vereins fur Naturkunde zu Kassel,—Berioht, XXXyi- 
XXXVII. 

Florence. La SocietA Afrioana d’ Italia,—Bullettino, Tome VII, Fasoi- 
colo 6® e 6°. 

Halifax. Nova Scotian Institute of Natural Science,—Proceedings and 
Transactions, Vol. VII, Part 4. 

Havre. Soci6t6 de GAographie Commerciale du Havre,—Bulletin, No- 
.vembre-DAoembre 1891. 

Jassy. Societatii ^tuntifice Si Literare din lapi,—Arhiva, Anno II, Ease. 
10 - 12 . 

LiAge. SociAtd GAologique de Belgique,—Annales, 1%me XVIII, No. 2; 
XIX, 1. 

London. Geological Society,—Quarterly Journal, Vol. XLVIII; No. 189. 

-. -Nature,—Vol. XLV, Nos. 1160-63. 

' The* Academy,-~Nos. 1929-32. ^ 

-. • The Athenieum,—iSfos. 3352-55. 

Melbourne. Royal Society of Victoria—TranMactions, Voi. Ill, Bart I. 
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Mexico. La Sociedad Cienlilica Antonio Alzate/'—MemoHas y Ke>- 
vista, Tome V, Nos. 1 y 2. 

Naple, La Societti Africana d’ Italia,*—Bollettino, Anno X, Fasc. 11 et 
• 42 . 

New York. Ameriran Museum of Natural Histoiy,—Annual Report of 
‘ the Trustees for 1890-01. 

Paris. Journal Asiatique,—III® S^rie, Tome VI; V®, VI; Vie, IV- 
VI, X ; Vile, XI, Nos. I et 2, XIII, No. 1, XIV-XIX. 

--, La Soeieie do G6ograplue,—Bulletin, Tome XIT, No. 3. 

-_ Compte Rondu des Seances, No. 1, 1892. 

Philadelphia. Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia,—Proceed¬ 
ings, Part II, 1891. 

-- American Philosophical Society,—Proceedings, Vol. 

XXIX, No. 136. 

Rio do Janeiro. Ohservatorio do Rio de Janeiro,—Revista do Observa- 
torio, Anno VI, No. 11. 

Rome. La Societa Degli Spettroscopisti lialiani,—Moinoric, Tome XX, 
Nos. 11 et 12. 

Taipiiig. Government of Perak,—Perak Govei-nment Gazette, Voi. V, 
Nos. 2-4. 

Vienna. Der K. K. Zoologi.scb-botanisc}iou Gesellschaft in Wien,—rVer- 
liandlungen, Band XLI, Nos. 8 und 4. 

Washington. United States National Miuseum,—Proceedings, Vol. 
XIII. 

Zagreb. Hrvatskoga Axkeologiokoga Druztva,—Vftstnik, Godina !^IV, 
, Br. 1. 


^OOKS AND j^AMPHLETS, 

presented by the Authors, Translators, ^e. 

Dklislb, Madame L. Ohoix do Lettres D’Eugeno Burnouf, 1826-1852. 
8vo. Paris, 189L 

Ray, Pbatapa Chaedba, G. I. E. The Mahabharata, translated into 
English Prose, Part LXXI. 8vo, Calcutta, 1891. 

• 

Miscellaneous Presentations. 

Returns of the Rail-home Traffic of the Central Provinces for the 
quarter ending 30th September, 1891. Pep. Nagpu^ 1892. 

, Chief CovMi|8roN£B, Central Provinces. 
Besolutjbn reviewing the report? on the working of the District Boards 
in Bengal dni^Dig the year 1890-91. Pep. Calcutta, 1891. 
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Flesolution reviewing the reports on the working of Municipalities in 
Rengal during the year 1890-91. Fcp. Calcutta. 1891. 

Itoturns of the Rail and River-borne Trade of Bengal during the quarter* 
ending the 30th September, 1891. Fop. Calcutta, 1892. *■- 

Government of Bengal. 

Ketum of an Article on Opium by Dr. Watt, Reporter on Economic 
I’roducts with the Government of India, recently written by liim, and 
intended to bo published in the Sixth Volume of the Dictionary of 
Economic Products of India, Fcp. London, 1891. 

Statistical Abstract relating to British India from 1880-81 to 1889-90. 
8vo. London, 1891. 

The Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXT, Part 256. 4to Bombay, 1892. 

Thii’d Ropf)rt of the Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the 
.subject of Mining Royalties ; with minutes of evidence and appen¬ 
dices. Fcp. Loudon, 1891. 

IJ.sha. Vol. IT, Part 1. 8vo. Calcutta, 1892. 

Go\krnment of India, Home Departsient. 

Scientific Results of the Second Ifarkaud Mission ; based upon the collec¬ 
tions and notes of the late Ferdinand Stolic'/ka, Ph. D. Hymen- 
optora. By Frederick Smith. 4to Calcutta, 1878. 

Govkr-nwbnt op India, Rev. and Auri. Department. 

Annual Administration Reports of the Forest Department (Southern, and 
ISTorthem Circles), Madras Presidency, for the official year 1890-91. 
Fcp. Madras, 1891. 

Results of Ob.servatifens of the fixed Stars made with the Meridian Circle 
*at the Government Observatory, Madras, in the years 1871, 1872 
and 1873. 4fco Madras, 1892. 

Soutli-Indian Inscriptions. Tamil Inscriptions of Rajaraja, Rajendra- 
chola, and others in the Rajarajesvai’a Temple at Tanjavur (Ar- 
chieological Siu’voy of India, Vol. II, Parti). By E. Hultzsch, Ph. D. 
4to Madras, 1801. 

Government op Madil' 

Report on the Administration of the N.-W. Provinces and Oudh for 
the year ending 31st March, 1891. E’op. Allahabad, 1892. ' 

Government of N.-W. Pkovinces and Oudh. 

Handleiding tot de Kennis der flora van Nederlandsch Indie. Doel 11, 
Stuk 1. Door Dr. J. G. Boevlagq, bvo. Leiden, 1891 

GovaBNMPNT OF Netherlands India, Batavia, 

Appendix No^. III. to Agricultural Glossary of the N.-W. P. By W, 
Orooko, Fcp. , . r 

, Dr. a. F. R. Hof rnle, 

Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science. 
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Ninth Series, I-II. Government and Administration of the United 
States. By Westel W. Willoughby, A. B., and William J. Wil¬ 
loughby, A. B. 8 VO. Baltimore, 1891. 

JBhiis Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science. 
Ill—IV. The Histoiy of University Education in Maryland. By 
• Bernard C. Steiner A. M. (Yale). 8vo, Baltimore, 1891. 

.. . . V—VI. The Communes of Lombardy fi'om the VT. to 

the X. Century. By William Klapp Williams, Ph. D. 8vo. Bal¬ 
timore, 1891. 

-. -. VII—VIII. Public Lands anti Agrarian Laws of the 

Roman Republic. By Andrew Stephomson, Ph. D. 8vo. Balti¬ 
more, 1891. 

-.-. IX. State and Federal Government in Switzerland. 

By John Martin Vincent, Ph. D. 8vo. Baltimore, 1891. 
Dessertations presented to the Board of University Studios of the Johns 
Hopkins University for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy : — 

A Conti’ibution to the Embryology and Phylogony of the Pycnogonids. 

By T. 11. Morgan. 8vo. Baltimoi’e, 1891 
A Rhetorical Study of the Leptinean Orations. By J. E. Harry. 8vo. 
Baltimore, 1891. 

Archaisms of Terence mentioned in the Commentary of Donatus. By 
Kirby Williams Smith. 8vo. Baltimore, 1890. 
Ortho-Sulpho-Para-Toluic Acid and some of*its Derivatives. By Wyatt 
W. Randall. 8vo. Baltimore, 1891, 

Paraxylenedisulphonic Acid. ByJo.sseH. Holmes. 8Vo. Baltimore^1890. 
Researches on the Double Halides. By Charles E. Saunders. Svo. 
Baltimore, 1891. 

Some Halogen Substitution-Products of Benzoic Sulphinide and tlie 
changes caused in their taste by changes in composition., By 
Rudolf de Roode. 8vo. Baltimore, 1890. 

Sulphon-Fluorescoin and other Sulphon-Phthaloins. By John White, 
Jr. 8 VO. Baltimore, 1891. 

The Dramatic and Mimetic Features of the Gorgias of Plato. By 
Barker Newhall, M. A. 8vo. Baltimore, 1891. 

The Supreme Court of the United States. By Westil W. Willoughby. 
8vo. Baltimore, 1890. 

JpHNS Hopkins Univbbsity, Baltimore. 
Monthly Weather Review, June 1891. 4to. Calcutta, 1892. 

Original Meteorological Observations, June 1891. 4to. Calcutta, 1892. 

Metsobolooical Reporter to the Govt, of India. 
Bulletin of the Microscopical Speiety of Calcutta, Vol. I, No, II. 8vo. 

, Calcutta, 1892. • 
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Return of Wrecks and Casualties in Indian'Waters for the year 1890. 
Pep. Calcutta, 1891. 

Poet Officke, Calcutta. 
Bibliography of the Chemical Influence of Light. By Alfred Tuck^- 
man Ph. D; 8vo. Washington, 1891. 

Experimonts in Aerodynamics. By S. P. Langley. 4to. Washingthn, 
1891. 

Index to the Literature of Columbium, 1801-1887. By Prank W. 

Traphagen, Ph. D. 8vo. Washington, 1888. 

The Toner Lectures, No. IX. Metal over-work and premature disease 
among public and professional men. By Charles K. Mills, M. D. 
8vo. Washington, 1886. 

Smithsonian Institution, Washington. 
North American Fauna, No. 5. 8vo. Washington, 1891. 

Unitkd States Department op Ageicultube, Washington. 
Catalogue of the Yale University, 1891-92. 8vo. New Haven, 1891. 

Yale University. 


j^EE\IODlCALS I^UI^CHASED. 

Allahabad. North Indian Notes and Queries,—Vol. I, No. 11. 

Calcutta. Indian Medical Gazette,—Vol. XXVII, No. 2; and Index to 
Vol. XXVI. ^ 

Geneva. Archives des Scioftces Physiques et Naturellea.—Tome XXVII • 
No. 1. ’ 

Leipzig. Annalen dor Physik und Chemie.—Band XLV, Heft 1. 

..... • -Beiblatter, Baud XV, Stuck 12 ; XVI 1. 

London. The Chemical Nows,—Vol. LXV, Nos. 1678-81. 

Paris. Revue Scientifique,—Tome XLIX, Nos. 4-7. 


^ooKs ^Purchased. 

Reiiatsek, E. The Rauzat-us-Safa, Vol. I, Part I. Edited by P. P 

Arbuthnot,M. R. A. S. fOriental Translation Fund, New Series II 
8vo. London, 1891. ‘ 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 

j^OR ^PRIL, 1892. 

■ o oGaggQo o . - . . 

Tho Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
was held on Wednesday, the 6th April, 1892, at 9-15 p. m. 

Hon’ble Sir A. W. Croft, K. 0.1. E.,M. A., President, in the Chair. 

The following members were present 

H. K. W. Arnold, Esq., Babu Ganrdds Bysack, E. C. Cotes, Esq., 
BAbu Sarat Chandra DAs, The Most Rev. Dr. Paul Goethals, Rev. H. B. 
Hyde, W. H. Jobbins, Esq., C. Little, Bsq.,,KumAr Raraeswar Maliah, 
BAba Asutosb Mukhopadhyaya, T. R. Munro, Esq., L. de NicAville, Esq., 
R. D. Oldham, Esq., J. Rowe, Esq., Pandit Harapras&d Shastri, 
Dr. J. H. Tail Walsh, C. R. Wilson, Esq. 

Visitors:—Dr. W. W. Sheppard, W. J. Simmons, Esq., F. H. Smith, 

Esq. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Twenty-five presentations were announced, details of which are 
given in the Library List appended. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting of the Society, were ballotted for and elected Ordinary Mem¬ 
bers ;— 

BAbu Janaki Nath Bhattacharjee. 

Surgeon-Captain F. P. Maynard. 

The follo^ng gentleman proposed l^y the Council at the last 
meeting was ballotted for and elqpted an Associate Member:— 

Pandit Satyavrata Samauumi. 
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The following gentlemen are candidates for election at the next 
meeting:— 

Hon’ble Sir C. A. Elliott, K. C. S. I., C. I. B., Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, proposed by the President, seconded by Ool. J. Waterhousf. 

G. W. Forrest, Esq., B. A., Assistant Secretary to the Government 
of India, Homo Depai’tmcnt, proposed by Col. J. Waterhouse, seconded 
by C. Little, Esq., M. A. 

Lieutenant W. A. Harrison, R. E., Port William, proposed by F. J. 
Rowe, Esq., M, A., seconded by C. Little, Esq., M. A. 

Colonel T. H- Haldich, R. E., Survey of India, proposed by Ool. J. 
Waterhouse, seconded by C. Little, Esq., M. A. 

The President announced that in con.scqaenne of his approaching 
departure from India on furlough, it would bo necessary for him to 
place his resignation in the bands of the Society. In doing so, he begged 
again to express his thanks to the Society for the honour they had done 
him in electing him a second tinio to the office of President, an honour 
of which ho was deeply sensible. 

The following papers were road:— 

1. An Account of tlte Journey of a Bengal Pandit to Tibet in 1037- 
38 A, D.f by Bromton, the fotindnr of the Grand Hie^'archy of Tibet. — By 
Babu Sarat Chandra Das, C. I. E. 

The Paper w*ill bo published in the Journal, Part I. 

2. Brief note on the site of Ghiaspur, Bengal^—By H. Beveridge, 
Esq*, C. S. 

Thomas in his initial coinage of Bengal, J, A. S. B. for 1867, 
pp. 50, 51 and 62 mentions a mint-town in Bengal named Ghiaspur and 
says that ho has been unable to identify it. I beg to suggest that it 
is Ghiaspur on the left bank on the Bhagirathi between Baluchar and 
Jangipur. 

On the right bank of the Bhagirathi on the way from Baranagar 
(famous for Rani Bhowani’s temples) to Raghunathganj opposite 
Jangipur, there is a place called Ghiasabad. It is desciibed by Captain 
Layard in J. A. S. B. for 1853, p. 577, and two stopes from there are 

now in the Indian Museum. Dr. Anderson’s Catalogue. Vol IT 

8. V. GhidsfibM.) ^ , .ix, 

At Ghiaflaba4 I saw tho dargah described by*Captain Layard. It 
is in a desolate condition, Dut contains four Mahomethm tombs. One 
ifl in the centre and is higher the others. I was told that it was the 

tomb of Ghi^ssuadin Sultan Ahl.i.Q(jresh, and that the other three 
were those of his wife and two daughters. Captain Layard was unable 
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to make out what G-hiassnddin this was. I beg to suggest that it was 
Bahadur Khan or Bahadur Shah who also had the name of G-hias or 
Ghiassuddin. (See Thomas and the Biyaz.) Bahadur Shah was skin- 
n^ accord ing to Ibn Batuta and the skin was taken to Delhi, but the 
body may have remained. 

* The other name of GhitlsabM is Badrihat (not Bodrihat, or Badris 
hat) and Hunter speaks of this as the Hindu name. Bat this is doubt¬ 
ful. May it not be a contraction for Bahadurihat, i. e., the market of 
Bahadur Shah ? 

I have not visited the Ghiaspur or the other side of the river. It 
is about 2 miles higher up the river than Ghidsabad. I am told that 
there is nothing there, that the place has been washed away, and that 
there is also jungle. Bahadur Shah, or Ghias, whoever he was, may 
have had his city on both sides of the river just like Murshidabad was. 
Ghiaspdr is disguised in the map under the name Goyespoor. If the 
Ghias of Ghiasabad be not Bahadur Shah he may be the Ghiassuddin 
who was killed iu battle with Nasiruddin. The words “near Gaur” 
may be a mistake. Of course Ghidsabad may really b^ Ghiaspur. 

3. Bemar/cs on the Fauna of Narcondam and Barren Island .—By 
D. Prain, Esq., M. B. 

During a botanical visit to these two islands, the results of 
which are now being elaborated, tlie waiter, though unable and 
indeed unqualified to devote much attention to their fauna, could not 
avoid coming in contact to some extent with their animal and insect 
life. And perhaps his few rough notes made at the time, if thrown 
into a connected form, may induce by their perusal some qualified 
animal biologist to visit and investigate them thoroughly. In Mr. 
Mallet’s exhaustive monograph of the geological structure and physio- 
graphical aspects of the islands* their flora and fauna are only 
casually mentioned; similarly, in the writer’s forthcoming notice of their 
vegetation, there can be but incidental allusions to their topogi'aphy, 
geology, or zoology. Yet from what the writer was himself able to 
observe it is probable that their zoology will prove as interesting as 
their geology or tl^eir botany. It need hardly be said that the notes 
which follow allude entirely to air-llN>athing creatures and that no 
reference will be made to the maripe fauna of the localities. 

HamhaIiIA :—A rat swarms everywhere on both islands and is the 
most plentiful .maQuoal present. Examples preserved in the Indian 
Museum, obtained in Barren Island hy.Mr. Oldham, show that the 

* Jiemoirt of the Qie<A, Survey of India, vol. xxi, pp; 251—286, 
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species is the Andamanese form of the widely distributed Tree-Bat 

(Mu 8 rattus VAR. andamanerms.)* , . 

In Narcondam at dusk a frugivorous bat was pbserved flitting from 

tree to tree, and in Barren Island the writer came upon an example 
Ficus Bumphii, on the outer aspect of the outer cone and about half a* 
mile to the north of the landing place at the hot-spring, which was the 
homo of a colony of those creatures. The writer was able to reach a 
point on the cliff almost overlooking the tree and where he was not 
more than twenty-five yards away from the bats. He was able to see 
that they were of a very dark brown (almost black) colour but, having 
no fowling-piece, he could not secure a specimen.f It is not improbable 
that, as in the case of the rats, the bats on the two islands belong to 
the same species. 

Goats have more than once been landed on both islands. On Nar- 
condam there were however none to be seen and when one recollects 
that for a considerable portion of the year the island is absolutely water¬ 
less the fact is not surprising. And those formerly lauded on Barren 
Island must also have perished, for a few years ago, Col. Tucker, then in 
charge of the Andamans, found it necessary to land five more. During 
our visit we several times saw three goats in company and as we dis¬ 
covered among the lava blocks the skeletons of two others it is not im¬ 
possible that wo were thus able to account for the whole five. The three 
seen together w§re all adults, perhaps therefore they have either not 
begun to breed or their young have been unable to survive. A well- 
trodden foot-path across the lava causeway ^near the landing-place 
shows that the goats come daily, at least during the dry season, to drink 
at the only spring the island possesses, hot-water charged with over 200 
grains per gallon of saline matter.J Each morning during the writer’s 


• Gatal. of Mammalia in the Indian Museum, pt. ii, p. 63. 

f Had a speoimen been shot it probably oonld not have been seonred, for a direct 
degoont from the writer’s position to the foot of the tree wag inapraotioable and to 
reach the spot where the specimen mast have fallen would have entailed 1, a return 

to the landing-place (two hours work to begin with); 2, rowing half a mile to the mouth 
of the galley in which the tree stood; and (granting that the sea-month of the proper 
galley was hit off and, if it was, that a landing conld have been effected—nrither 
event being at all a necessary consi||ueaoe,) 3, a search for*the particular tree in- 
volving a climb of over 8(X) feet through a partionlarly difficult junglo with knoh 
the same prospect of ylfimate saocess theft there would be in the proverbial gearoh 
for “ a needle in a b-.yficaofc.” But this should only whet the appetite of the true 
collector for a v^^t to the islands: it will however show the*thegeolagiefcor 
botanist who visits the place with but»limited time at his disposal, must confine bit 
attention to bis own subject and can do but dilettante work in any other direotion. 
t Memoirs of the Qeol. Survey oflndia^ yol, p. 87 y 
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.visit we conld see wliea^^e landed, from tlie new foot-prints on the wet 
sand round the spring and from the fresh dung there and along the 
pathway, that the gojsirts had visited the spot overnight.* 

# Bieds ;— A. brief sketch of the Avi-fauna of the islands has already 
b^en written by Mr. A. 0. Hnmo.f His visit to each island was how¬ 
ever very short; it may not therefore be uninteresting to g^ve a list 
of the birds seen by him and to mention in addition those seen and 
recognised by the writer. It is unnecessary to say that even now the 
list must be very far from complete. 

List of the Birds of Narcondam and Barren Island. 

1. CuNCUMA LBUCOOASTEB Gmel. (White-belliod Sea-Baglo.) Stray 
Feathers ii, 149. 

Very plentifnl in both islands, bat especially in Narcondam, where 
to watch six or eight of them sweep and wheel and dart at each other, 
apparently in play, far overhead, was a most fascinating occupation. 
While ascending the mountain that composes the island we saw what 
was evidently the nest of this species at about 1,500 ft. elev. 

Distrib. India, Burma, Andamans, Nicobars, Malaya. 

2. COLLOOALIA Linchi Horsf. (Rock Swiftlet.) Stray Feathers ii, 

167. 

A swiftlet is very common on both islands and can be seen as one 
rows along the coast darting in and out from every cavern hollowed by 
the sea under the old •lava-dows. As no edible birds’-nests are found 
on either island this is most probably the species that one observes.;^ 

Distrib. Andamans, Nicobars, Malaya. 

* The landing of goats on snoh islands has little to recommend it from the 
economic point of view while the humanitarian aspect of the act has two aides. It 
is no doubt praiseworthy to attempt to stock such islands with goats in the hope 
that their flesh may prove of use to shipwrecked mariners, but to deliberately condemn 
the animals to a death by thirst—as is done every time that goats are landed onNar- 
oondam—appears to the writer to be an act which should not be repeated. Nor is 
it at. all certain that the landing of goats on Barren Island may not be—all the 
physical conditions of the island considered—an act of even more refined cruelty. 

t Stray Feathers^ \ol ii, pp 103 — i 10. 4 |ghe localities are again mentioned in 
oonneotion with the birds themselves in Mr. Hume’s detailed list of Andamans 
birds, 1., e. pp ,180-^24. * 

t It ought to be observed however that some, recent writers, (very notably 
Ghillemard, in the Cruise of the Marchesa, vol. ii),’retnm to the view which Hume, 
h e., so strenuously opposes and apparently gat^faotorily refutes, that Collocalia 
hinehi is the swift which makes ed|ble peats. If Ckdllemard be right then the 
Book Swiftlet referred to by Mr. Etome pud the writer must be a different species. 
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3. Halcyon atbioapillos Gmel. (Smallt^Kingfislier.) Sira/y Fea¬ 
thers ii, 168; also p. 104. 

This, Mr. Hame says, 1. e. p. 104, is most probably the Kingfisher 
he observed on Barren Island. Oddly enough the writer saw no Kii^- 
fishor on Barren Island, but several individuals, perhaps of this species, 
were very actively employed on the coast at the«ziorth-east comeir of 
Narcondam. 

Distbib. India, Burma, Andamans, Nicobars. 

4. Riiyticbbos Narcondami Ilume. (The Narcondam Hombill). 
Stray Feathers i, 411 ; ii, f76. 

This species, which is confined to Narcondam, is exceedingly plenti¬ 
ful there. It is very far from shy, for on one occasion when the writer 
and his attendants wore busy cutting down a tree, three or four of 
these birds, apparently attracted by the noise, came and settled above us, 
continuing to scream and cliatto’ overhead, while the tree vibrated 
under our sti-okos, for some time before making up their minds to fly 
away. 

Distbib. Endemic. 

5. Palabobnis APFiNis Tytler. (Red-checked Andaman Paroquet.) 
Stray Feathers ii, 184. 

Common on both islands. 

Distbib. Andaman gjoup, including Coco Islands and Preparis. 

6 . EnoYNAMYs MALAYANA Cab. (Andaman Koel). Stray Feathers 
ii, p. 192. 

The writer saw this Koel several times during his stay on Narcon- 
dam; Mr. Hume did not happen to have an opportunity of noting the 
species. 

Distbib. India, Burma, Andamans, Nicobars, Malaya. 

7. ARAOHNECHTaBA ANDAMANICA Hume. (Andaman Sun-Bird). 
Stray Feathers ii, 198. 

Observed by Mr. Hume on both islands, not seen by the writer. 

Distbib. Andaman group, inchxding Coco Islands and Preparis. 

8 . Otocompsa bmeria Shaw. (Red-Whiskergd Bulbul.) Stray 
Feathers ii, 225. 

Observed by Mr. Hume- on Ban»n island, not seen by the writer. ’ 

Distbib. India, Burma, Andamans, Nicobars (introduced), 

9. CoR^s Levaillantii Lesson. (Thg Bow-billed Corby). Straw 

Fathers ii, 243. * ^ 

The writer cme day noticed fiy;e *of those large Crows 
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on Barren Island. There were none there appfiMcently when Mr. Humo 
visited the island. 

Distbib. Himalaya; India; Burma, Andamans; Malaya. 

» 10. Cabpophaoa abnea Linn. (Imperial Pigeon.) Stray Feathers^ 
ii,'260. 

e 

Noticed once on Narcondam. 

Distbib. Himalaya; India; Indo-China, Andamans; Malaya. 

^ 11. Carpophaqa BicOLOB Scop. (Pied Fruit-Pigeon.) Stray Fea¬ 

thers ii, 260. 

Exceedingly plentiful on both islands; a visitant from the south¬ 
ward. 

Distbib. Malaya; Nicobars ; Andamans (a visitant). 

12. OaIiOENAS nioobabica Linn. (The Nicobars Fruit-Pigeon.) 
Noticed several times on Narcondam, and once (three individuals 

together) on Barren Island, on the inner aspect of the outer crater to 
the south of the landing-place ; a visitant from the Nicobars. 

Distbib. Nicobars; Malaya: Andamans (a visitant). 

13. CiRRBPiDESMUS MONGOLicos Pallas. (Mongolian Shore-Plo¬ 
ver.) Stray Feathers ii, 289. 

Bather common on both islands. 

Distbib. Eastern Asia. 

14. Tbingoides hypoleucus Linn. (Sand-Piper.) Stray Feathers 
ii, 299. 

Very common on both islands. 

Distbib. Cosmopolitan. 

15. Callinula phobnicuba Penn. (Water-Hen.) 

Barren Island. This was not met with by Mr. Hume and it is not 
a bird that one would expect to see in these islands. Yet each time we 
landed on Bairen Island and each time we returned to the beach from 
the interior we observed in the vicinity of the small hot-spring at the 
landing-place what appeared to us to be the same individual of this 
species. On being disturbed it walked leisurely away and disappeared 
among the crevices of the adjacent black lava-flow. Mr. Hume notes 
his having met with the species in suitable localities everywhere from 
the Ghreat Coco to Acheen ; we mu^t therefore suppose that the indivi¬ 
dual we saw had by some accident reached’the island from one of the 
neighbouring member of the group 9 *n(^ was making the best of the 
situation. ^ 

' Distbib. India; Indo-Cbina, A-ndBoiaqs; Nicobars, Malaya. 
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16. Dbmibgbbtta sacra Gmel. (Bine Beef-Heron.) Stray Feathert 
ii, 304. 

Common on both islands. 

Distbib. India, Burma, Andamans, Hicobars. 

17. Abdbola Gsayii Sykes. (Pond-Heron.) Stray Feathers .ii, 

309. 

Barren Island only (Sume) ; not seen by the writer. 

Disyrtb. India; Andamans (a visitant). 

18. Sternola mblakauchen Temra. (Snowy Tern.) Stray Fea¬ 
thers ii, 319 ; also p. 107. 

Barren Island (Hums'). 

Distbib.* Malaya; Nicobars ; Andamans. 

The common Fowl is said to have been landed on both islands 
along with the goats, there is now, however, no trace of its existence. 
-Possibly the large lizard— Hydrosaurus salvator —which is common, at 
least on Naroondam, may be held responsible for its disappearance, no¬ 
thing being more certain than that a fowl, if nesting on the ground, 
must sooner or later fall a victim to this voracious creature. 

Reptiles ;—There is on Narcondam at least one land-snake, for the 
writer and his companion (Mr. McCaualand, commander of the “ Nan- 
cowry'*) came upon one cast-off skin in the centre of the island. 

Lizards, both iguaniferm lizards and skinques, are very common 
on Narcondam though not at all frequent on Barren Island. The whole 
of the crested ones woi-e very shy but the skinques were the reverse of 
t’mid.t The large water-lizard, Uydrosaurus salvator^ is very common 
on Narcondam and is so unused to being disturbed that it waits till one 
comes so close as to be able to touch it before turning aside into the 
jungle. It was most common near the noi-th bay where there is a small 
sandy beach frequented by turtles. Doubtless here, as elsewhere, the 


• In this Hat of birds only the distribution within the limits of Sonth-Eastem 
Asia {India and Ceylon; Indo-China; Malaya and Northern Australia) is given, a 
more detailed account of the distribution for the few that extend beyond this arw 
being, for our present purpose, unnecessary. 

t Having one forenoon crossed tho island from the Janding-place near the 
anchorage at the north-east corner to the north bay tho writer with his companion 
(Mr. Kellog, Gunner of the »JNoncoiury ») rested for lunch in the shade of the Coco- 
nut grove there j while eating we were amused to watch the skinques proapeotina 
for tho crumbs that fell si-ida ; after a little—wo in the meantime sitting as still 
as possible—Bdbae of tbe bolder or more confident lizards climbed our legs in search 

of mote. We observed besides that'others of them disputed with the hermit oraba 
WiiMli ewaniied. there for a share ef the ttutty porUon of some opened ooco-nuS 

tliat we Imd thrown aside after (Making the ^ milk.** - 
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eggs of the iortle form one of the staple foods of the Sydrosaurus, to 
the omnivorns propensities of which the writer has already had occasion 
to allude.t In Barren Island none of these lizards were seen but it is 
at all improbable that they are present, for there are two small bays 
at the sonth-wesfc comer where there are sandy beaches with a Pandanu$ 
fence and some Coco-nut trees behind. Owing to the strong swell and 
heavy surf the writer was unable to land at either of these places, nor 
did he succeed in crossing the outer cone at a point whence he could reach 
them from the interior. It is, however, not at all unlikely that turtles 
visit these sandy patches and, if so, there is no doubt that, if Hydro- 
saurus exists on the island, he will be in evidence there. 

Crustaceans : —Besides hermit-crabs, which are very plentiful, there 
are, at least on Barren Island, land-crabs.* And, as might bo sur¬ 
mised, Grapsm is plentiful on the rocks along the coast and is a source 
of interest to the Blue Reef-Heron and some of the other sea-fowl. 

Other Air-Breathing Creatures :—^The writer did not see a single 
beetle on Barren Island, but perhaps the season of his visit (March— 
April) had something to do with their absence. One or two wore met 
with on Narcondam—^the specimens obtained including, amongst others, 
a Golden-Beetle. 

Spiders are common on both islands, particularly on Narcondam, 
where also a scorpion is to be found. It was, however, only seen once, 
when digging up an Amorphophallus tuber, and was not preserved. J 

Ants are very common, the two chief kinds being the common red 
mango-ant, or a species v.pry like it, both physically and physiologically; 
and a very small species that makes long powdery tunnels along the 
outside of, and sometimes also makes its home inside, the stems and 
branches of various shrubs, e, g., it is common to find it inside living 
branches of a species of Leea and of two species of Ficus (F. hrevicuspis 
and F. hi^ida var. daemonum. 

Among insects, besides a sand-fiy and a mosquito, whose pres¬ 
ence goes without saying, there is a very striking form, only 
noticed however in Barren Island, in the shape of a small hornet which 
builds sometimes a discoid nest composed of single cells, mouth down¬ 
wards, in juxtaposition, and sometimes a long narrow nest of single 

m 

* Joum. As. Boo. Beng. vol. Iz, pt. 2, 402, [footnote]. 

t litod-oxabe were not observed either on Naroondam or on Barren Island, but 
Wood Mason has very kindly shown the writer specimens of a land-orab that 
arp preserved in. the Indian Mosenm t these were obtained in Barren*l8land by Mr. 
Oldhiam. * * • 

X The writer’s native oollectQr promptly treated it as vermin, and ere a protest 
ooald be uttered bad omsbed it between two stones. 
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cells in one or two rows on the nnder-snrface of slender twigs.* Its 
sting is veiy sharp at the time; fortunately the irritation passes off al¬ 
most completely in half-an-hour or so; unfortunately the nests are very 
numerous on all the drier slopes where there is any jungle. 

Butterflies are not numerous in either island. On Narcondam one 
species (Oynthia erota) is plentiful, and another (Huphina Uchinosa)* is 
common; the other species are, at least at the season of the writer’s visit, 
but poorly represented. On Bairen Island all the species seen are, at 
that season, particularly scarce. The writer collected on Naroondam a 
few of most of the kinds seen, and during his visit to Barren Island ho 
had the pleasure of the company of Mr. R. Wimberley, of the Port Blair 
Commission, whose ardour as a lepidoptorist is well-known to his Indian 
brothron. As Mr. Wimberley came on purpose to collect the butterflies 
of Barron Island the writer paid but little attention to them; he had 
hoped that Mr. Wimberley might prepare a note, which could not fail 
to bo highly interesting, on the speeies ho had collected. Mr. Wimberley 
has not seen his way to do this; ho has, however, most obligingly 
supplied the writer with a list of the species obtained by him; this 
list is given below verbatim,. As regards the specimens collected on 
Narcondam the writer has had the privilege of the kind assistance of 
Mr. dolSTicevillo, who has most obligingly examined the small collec¬ 
tion and named the species.f 
• 

List of Butterflies seen on Barren Island. 

(Prepared by Mr. B. Wimberley, Po»fc Blair.) 

1. HYPOtismAS BOLTNA Linn, d* two. 

2. Naoaduba ccALB&ris DeNic6v. Several. 

3. Gas PALI us (species, could not toll). 

• To tbe writer’s perhaps prejudiced imagination it appeared that it preferred 
making its neat on Cappam bepiai la to building elsowhore. The arrangement is 
excellent j an outlying sprawling branch hooks itself unobserved to one’s leg or one’s 
arm j the next movement sots the whole bush a-shaking and before one is aware 
his head and face form tho potnt d'appm for a whole army of angry wasplets. The 
nests, from thoir shape and situation, are particularly difficult to see, and after 
forming tho firmest resolve to bo more wary nos.t time, one o^ily knows that he has 
blundered into another nest whe^ h neoc'i ».iry to pick the oreatnros off his faoe 
and from out bis hair. So far from trying co obtain specimens our principal object 
was to keep out of tbe creature s way. * 

t While thanking Mr. d». Njjj^viUo for his kindness in naming this oollec- 

fcion, the writer would take this opportunity of mentioning that Mr. de Nio&ville has 
alBo kindly pointed out that tho hnttorfly mentioned in Jour, 4?. ffoo. Bong. Ux 
]^. 2, p, 268, m feeding on OiUotropts giganteuf and as a recent introdnetion into tho 
Andamans is not Danais gmutta, as there stated, bnt JDanata chrysippm. 
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4. AbhopiiiA OBNTA17BU8 Fabr. $ one. 

6. Hbbomou Robpstoebii 'Wood-Mason. SevetaL 

6 . IxiAS AKDAHABA Moore. Several. 

7. Huphina naua Moore. Two or three. 

Unfortunately Mr. Wimberley does not say if it is the Andamans 

ra6e {cormcam) of Arlwpala centaurusy or one of the other local forms, 
that ho obtained. 

Besides the species in Mr. Wimborloy’s list the writer observed 
two* others on Barren Island. One of these was the common “ Wan¬ 
dering Snowflake” {Leptoda adphia) which was seen in a galley on 
the east side of the island on the outer aspect of the outer cone; 
in the same gulley the wings of a bird-eaten example of a very bright 
Lycaenid were picked up. From this it will be seen that our knowledge 
of Barren Island butterfles is capable of further extension. The same 
remark applies with perhaps even force to the list of Harcondam 
butterflies which follows ;— 


List of Butterflies seen on bTaroondam. 

(Of the species marked (!) speoimena have been examined and named by Mr. 
L. de Nic^Tille.) 

1. Cynthia eeota Fabr.! 

Several of both sexes caught. This is* the commonest butterfly on . 
Narcondam, the male being much more usual than the female though 
both are “ abundant. ” Mr. Wimberley and the Revd. Mr. Latham- 
Browne have informed me that though not rare, the species is not 
“ abundant ” in South Andaman and that there it frequents damp hol¬ 
lows. In Harcondam it is plentiful everywhere from sea-level up to 800 
—^50 feet elevation. 

Distbib. N. E. India; Burma; Andamans. 

2. Parthenos GAMBRisius Fabr.! 

Distbib. Eastern Bengal; Indo-Ghioa; Andamans; Malay Penin¬ 
sula. 

3. Lahpides blpis CKidart.! 

Qne male. 

Distbib. Himalaya (Sikkim/; India; Burma; Andamans; Malaya. 

4. Oatochbtsops OHiJTJS Fabr.! ** , 

One female. • • • 

Distbib. India; China; Indo-China; Malaya; Andamans and 
Nicobars; Australia; Polynesia; • 
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5. Lbptosia xiphia Fabp. 

One specimen caught on high ground near the north end of the 
island. KTot previously found in the Andamans, though a distinct 
form (vAB. rvieobarica Doherty) occurs in the Nicohars. ^ 

DiBTfiiB. India; Indo-Ohina; Malaya. 

6. Huphina iicHiNOSA Moore ! 

One female; after Cynthia erota the commonest butterfly. 

Distrib. India; Indo-Ohina; Malaya ; Andamans. 

7. IxiAS ANDAMANA Moore. 

Seen during our ascent of the peak at about 1,200 feet eleva¬ 
tion ; no example was obtained. 

Distrib. Andamans. 


By reviewing the distribution of the birds and butterflies (of which 
two groups, BO far as these remarks go, anything precise is known) we 
may perhaps form some idea of the general relationship of the fauna of 
these two islands to that of the nearest adjacent lands. For it is ex¬ 
tremely probable that, though neither group is completely detailed in 
its list, these lists nevertheless ai*e rcpi*esentative. And it is equally 
probable that alf the grofips of air-breathing creatures will, when 
thoroughly known, be found to owe their presence here to the agencies 
that^are accountable for the presence of the speefes enumerated. 

The two islands, though spoken of ordinarily as members of the 
Andaman group, are only to bo admitted as such with a very consider¬ 
able qualification, since in reality they belong to quite a different physio- 
graphical system from that to which the Andamans proper are to be 
referred. 

The Andamans themselves are, as in well-known, undoubtedly a 
continuation of the chain of tertiary sandstone hills known as the Yomah 
of Arracan, the connecting links being Diamond Island off the south 
coast of Arracan, Propai-is Island and the Coco Group, the same system 
of peaks reappearing with certain limitations and modifications* in some 

• For example, at the Bonthern end St Great Andaman there are to he found, 
beBides the sandstone about Port Kiair which is exactly like that of the Oooo Group 
and of Diamond.Island, a diffei-eiit kind of sandstone rook in the “ Archipelago *’ to 
the north-east of Port Blair and,a ceralline limostene in the “ Sentinels" to the 
south-west i whether the “ Archipelago ” Band8V>ne reonrs in the Nioobaw the writer 
is unable to say, the Sentinel " iimestone xqjdonbtedly does, e. y., in Batti Malv. 
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at least of the Nicobar Islands. Beyond the Nicobar group this system 
is continued southwards, not as is commonly said, (and perhaps generally 
supposed), into Sumatra, bnt into the Nias, a chain of islands lying along 
tl^f west coast of Sumatra. 

The two volcd^io islands under discussion—as well as a third peak, 
Flat Bock, which reaches the surface but no more at a point some 60 
miles south of Barren Island—are separated from the Andaman chain 
proper by a strip of sea 90 miles wide and over 1,000 fathoms in depth. 
In all probability therefore we see in these islands a northward con¬ 
tinuation of the chain of volcanoes that stretches upwards from Flores and 
Sumbawa though the whole length of Java and of Sumatra to Barren 
Island and Narcondam and perhaps even beyond them to the extinct 
volcanic peaks of Popah in Upper Burma and of Han-Shuen-Shan in 
Western Yunnan. But oven if this be true there is little doubt that 
both Barren Island and Narcondam conform essentially to the class of 
“ Oceanic ” islands and never have possessed any previous land-conneotion 
with neighbouring islands either to the south or to the west, or with con¬ 
tinental Asia to the North-east. The present physical conditions in 
Narcondam appear moreover to be very ancient; there is no trace of a 
crater at the top of its peak* which rises 2,330 feet above the level of 
the Andaman Sea, and the whole island is clad with a dense jungle 
much richer in species than the forest on Barren Island is. But though 
the present biological features of Barren Jsland are of much more 
modern aspect, is it not necessary to consider that island as really less 
ancient than Narcondam* The topography of its outer cone, combined 
with the historical fact of recent activity on the part of the volcano, 
points to the possibility of some catastrophe similar to that which 
devastated Krakatau having once happened in Barren Island. And if 
this has been the case it would follow that the island must have re¬ 
quired, even if previously covered with vegetation, to be stocked de novo 
with vegetable and animal life. Still, granting that the present fanna 
and flora of Barren Island are of more recent introduction than those 
of Narcondam, the fact remains that we must look upon every species 
present, even in the island with the older biological features, as an 
immigrant one. 

Dealing first with the birds since these may include both voluntary 
and involuntasT* immigrants, we find that of the eighteen species enum¬ 
erated, the Sea-Eagle, all the sea- and shore-fowl, the three Fruit-Pi¬ 
geons and. the large Corby, making altogether ten species, or 65 per 

• • • 

* The appearance of the hill indicates however that there never haslbeen a 
crater. . . 
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cent, of tlie list, are probably deb'berate visitants. And though the Sea- 
Eagle has become a permanent resident and breeds on the spot, perhaps 
most of the others are still seasonal visitants and nothing more. Thi^is 
certainly the case with the Frnit-Pigeons, two of yrhioh, Oarpophaga 
bicolor and Oahenaa nioobarica come annually from the Nioobars or from 
Malaya; the third, Oarpophaga cenea, may come from Malaya or from 
Indo-China. Equally is this the case with Pond-Heron, which is a visit¬ 
ant from India, and it may be the case with the Sand-Plover and the 
Sand-Piper which are, in all probability, visitants from the north, and 
with the Snowy-Tern which is probably a visitant from the south. 
Perhaps the Blue Reef-Heron, though probably at first a deliberate 
immigrant, is now, like the Sea-Eagle, a permanent resident. 

The Rock-Swiftlet and the Small King-fisher may either have come 
deliberately or may have boon driven by stress of weather to the islands. 
The former is now certainly, the latter is probably, a permanent resi¬ 
dent. The Swiftlet, if driven here involuntarily, must have been an 
immigrant under the infiuouce of the south-west monsoon, the King¬ 
fisher may have reached the island under the infiuenco of either the 
south-west or the north-east monsoon. 


The Water-Hen may also have been driven here involuntarily, * 
but is quite as likely to be a deliberate, though an inadvertent, immi- ' 
grant. In either case it has probably come from the Andamans, whence 
also the large Corby has certainly come; the latter has probably, how¬ 
ever, not come deliberately but has been driven by stress of weather. 

^ The Paroquet and the Sunbird, the Koet and the Bulbul are pro¬ 
bably all involuntary immigrants, the two former under the influence 
of the south-west, the two latter under the influence of either monsoon. 

The most interesting bii'd of the list is the Karcondam HombiU, 
not merely because it is endemic in that island,-—pointing to its arrival 
there being an event of very considerable antiquity since it has had time 
to develope peculiarities that appear to entitle it to specific rank, and 
indicating moreover that the event is one which has recurred very in- • 
frequently, if at all—^but because, there being no Hornbills in the 
Andaman group proper, whence birds driven by the south-west mon¬ 
soon must have been derived, we are led to conclude that it owes its 
presence in the island to the influence of the usually weaker north-east 
monsoon. , 

The probabilities of the case are more oomnactlv indicaf^ 
subjoined tsd)le. 
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jDerimHon of the Aoifatma of NAreond^m ami Bftiven Island. 
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The butterflies must all of necessity be examples of involuntary 
immigration, and though not of necessity all immigrants under the in¬ 
fluence of -winds, have probably in most oases been didven thither by 
one or other of the monsoons. 

Leaving out of account those of Barren Island, two of -which have not 
been specifically identified while a third has not had the particular local 
' race determined, and considering only those of Narcondam, we see that 
one— Le^tosia xiphia —has of necessity come from the north-east, and one 
Laias andamana —^has of necessity come from the south-west; all the 
others may have arrived under the influence of either monsoon. 

Meagre as our knowledge of the Fauna of these islands is, we 
seem justified in concluding that the predominance of an Andamans 
element in it is altogether duo to the fact that they are nearer the 
Andaman Group, from the direction of which a strong monsoon blows 
for the greater part of each year. At the same time it is clear that 
the opposite monsoon, though blowing with loss force and over a 
wider sea, is not altogether inactive, but on the contrary must be hold 
accountable for the introduction of certain species which, though they 
have reached these islands from Indo-China, have not yet succeeded in 
passing beyond them to the Andaman Group proper. The precise ex¬ 
tent of either influence it would however be premature, in the present 
state of OUT knowle(!ge, to attempt to assess. 

4. Further materials for a Malayan flora,—By Dr. G. Kino, F. B. S. 

The paper -will be published in the Journal, Part II. 

• * 

5. The OdUmtta ( Ohatanati) Factory, first week of it8*Si8tory.—-By 

THE Bbv. H. M. a* * * 

Jol^ Cbai'uoek and his party ^ually began their third and final 
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occupation of the village of Chatanati on the 24th of Angnat, 1690. 
This is the true foundation day of the City of Calcutta. There exists 
at the India Office a series of eleven volumes, extending to 1706 the first 
of which is entitled “ Diary and Consultation Book for affairs of the 
Eon*hle English, East India Company, kept by the Bt. Worshipful the 
Agent and Council beginning 16th July, 1690.” From this the extracts 
following are taken. They disclose the state of things with which the 
Agent and Council had to contend during their first week of settlement. 

It will ho rememhered that after a couple of months occupation of 
the village in the cold weather of 1686 and 1687, during which the 
Nawah’s Coramissionei*s gave him promises of recognition and support 
which their master refused to ratify, Charuock attacked the Thana forts, 
Higili and Balasoro, About Kovember of 1687, after some 9 mouths 
of this disastorous warfare, Charnock, a second time, attempted a settle¬ 
ment at Chatanati. On this occasion he remained nearly a year and 
erected some factory buildings. The Company’s prospects in Bengal 
are not wholly unpromising when in September Captain William Heath, 
the Company’s Naval Commander-in-Ohief arrived and insisted in car¬ 
rying off in his ship the whole of the officials of the factory. After a 
stay at Madras Charnock and the Bengal Council returned on the 
Frvncess and finally established the Chatanati factory. 

The Diary above-mentioned records :—“ 1690, August 2Brd, On 
board the Maddapollam” j]The party had quitted the Princess, perhaps 
at Balasore, and had embarked on a Ketch to ascend tho Hugly River.] 
“ Ordered Mr. William Skinner Pylott to le8>ve the Maddras Friggat 
and*go on board tlie Maddapollam to help her go to Chutanuttee.” 

They ascended the River safely as far as Sankral, a village on the 
west bank of tho river just below the present Botanic Gardens, and 
within sight of the Thana Fort which stood on the site, it is believed, 
of Dr. King’s house and was then held by the Nawab’s Government. 
The Diary continues:— 

“ August, 24#h. This day at Sankraul ordered Captain Brooke to 
come up with his vessel to Chutanuttee whore wo arrived about noon; 
but found the place in a deplorable condition, nothing being left for our 
present accommodation and the rain falling day and night. We are 
forced to betake ourselves to boats, which considering the season of the 
year, is very unhealthy. Mellick Burcoordar and tho country people at 
our leaving this place burning and carrying away what thisy oould.^ On 
our arrival here the GovorHor of Tanna sent his servant With a com- 
plimost.” * 

This MulUek had formerly l^en Governor of Hugly and in Jannm 
llih, i68f hfcd acted as one of tho Nawab Shasteh Khan’s th]^ Mun- 
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sabdars or Commissioners to treat with Chamock for the establisliment 
of the new factory. The articles were oonolnded but the Nawab did 
not confirm them and it was believed the whole negociation were merely 
a^.'^fnse to secure to the Nawab time for his military preparations 
against the English. In November, 1687, he was ag^in employed daring 
the> second settlement for a similar purpose, this time as sole Commis¬ 
sioner, and, though Captain Heath in his headstrong manner refused 
to listen to him, professing to believe that the recent death of Mulliok’s 
brother in war with the English had incuiubly prejudiced him against 
the Company's interests, he was apparently really desirous of adjusting 
peace. Heath on the 8th of November embarked Chamock and all his 
Council and subordinates on board his vessels and so abandoned the 
Chatanati factory buildings to be pillaged by the natives. 

Mr. Henry Stanley and Mr. Mackrith had been sent on as Char- 
nook’s representatives to occupy Hugly. They arrived there about a 
fortnight before the latter reached Chatanati, Chamock anticipating 
that the commonest conveniences of life would be unobtainable on his 
arrival, wrote to Stanley to ask for supplies to which request Sir 
Henry Yule preserves a portion of a reply [H. D. ii, 283]. 

“ The necessaries your worship, &c., gave us a note of are such of 
them as are ready to be had, herewith sent, viz. 

1 pr. of Ourras, 10 as. per pees [thought to be a sort of coarse 

cotton cloth, gdrha]. , 

3 large Dishes of our own stores from Madrass. 

2 dozen of Trenchar plates belonging to Mr. Croke, such as ho 

sold for 2f rupees per corge [i. e., per score.] 

The rest shall follow ”. 

On Thursday., the 28th of August, the first consultation of the Ben¬ 
gal Council was held at the newly re-established factory, it is worth 
quoting in full from the Chatanati Diary 
“ At a consultation—Present. 

The Bit. Worshipful Agent Chamock. 

Mr. Francis Ellis. 

Mr. Jere[miah] Peaebie. 

Resolved that a letter be sent to Mr. Stanley, &o., to come from 
Hugly and bring wi^k them what Englishmen are there that the warr 
with the French may be proclaime(| and also that Commissions be given 
to all command[ers]^ ships in order to the prosecution of the same. 

In consideratibif^that all the former btlildings here arp destroyed, 
it is resolved that such plana bo built as necjpssity requires and as cheap 
as possible, vix. " , 

1 . warehouse. • 
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2. A dining,room. 

8 . The Secretary’s Office to be repaired, 

4. A room to sort cloth in. 

5 . A cook-room with its conveniences. 

6 . An apartment for the Company’s servants. 

7. The Agent’s and Mr. Peachio’s house to be repaired which were 
part standing and a house to bo built for Mr. Ellis, the former being 
totally demolished. 

8 . The Guard House. 

These to be done with niiidd walls and thatched till we can get 
ground whereon to build a factory. 

Resolved that 2000 niauuds of wheat and 200 maunds horso grain 
bo bought at l^lauloa [MandoaP] tliat being the cheapest place and 
hero to bo provided 6000 maunds rice, 200 maunds butter and 200 
maunds of oylo (and 200 maunds oylo) [He] to be sent to Fort George. 

.Tou CnARNOOK. 

Fit.\N’ci8 Er.r.is. 
tlERKMIAil PSACniB. 

J. HiTiii, Secretary. 

A few days later under date of Augxist 31si, the Agent and Council 
record the following memorantUun— 

“ Received advices from Mr. ]\tovereil atBallasoro that Captain Had¬ 
dock departed this life the 23rd instant as also that a Portuguese vessel 
was arrived bringing nows of the Froncli Fleets cmning to the bay and 
that tbc Dutch Commissary is coming with 4 shipps from Negapatam. 
Governor Pitt wdth 5 ships from Maddrass also Captain Heath fi'om 
said place and that 3 Dunes Shipps from Trincumbar are ready to 
jjoyiio with them. 

“ September Tvth. All the English according to order being arrived 
from Hughly, war was proclaimed against the French.” 

Those hostilities against the French w'ere the result of a declara¬ 
tion of war against that nation by King William dated 7th May, 1689, 
which by His Majesty’s accession on the following 9th September, to the 
Treaty called “ The gi*and alliance ” implied n general attack on French 
trading intm*osts throughout the world. The Dutch and Danish vessels 
mentioned in the foregoing momovuudnm were coming to suppoit the 
Bi'itisb in their attack uj)on the FreycU Indiamen. 

So began a desultoiy r.iival warfai'O which lasted in Indian waters 
for several years. ' * ^ 

The Chatanati Diary tlyis exJnbits to i» Chaimook and his Council 
of 2, his few factors and his 30 soldiers passing the first week of what 
proved to be their final and sucoessfui attempt to found thlMbctory 
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which has become the City of Calcutta, under most deplorable circum¬ 
stances. » 

They could not live ashore because of the exce.ssiye rain and because 
<jf*their former raud-built hoases only three were even partly standing ; 
therefore they made the best of it in sloops and country boats, in 
addition to this they expected to be engaged in immediate war with the 
French. 

It would seem that many months passed before they materially 
bettered their condition for from two extracts from the Fort St. George 
letters preserved by Sir Henry Yule, (which ho says convey the w'holo 
information he had been able to collect respecting the first year or two 
of this establishment of Chamook’s.) We Icam that so late as May 
of the next year, 1691, 

“They (in Bengal) could dispose of little [merchandize] nor have 
they safe goedowns to secure them from damage, and the truth is they 
live iu a wild unsettled condition at Chuttinutee, neither fortifyed 
houses nor goedowns, only tents, hutts and boats, with the strange 
charge of near 100 soldiers, gnardship, &o.” 

This “ guardship ” suggests tliat they had not succpe<lcd iu erect¬ 
ing the projected guardhouse, and was apparently a “ great portuguez 
fi*igott ” purchased by Cbarnoek for the purpose. [Hedge’s Diary ii, 
pp. 87 and 88]. It is probable that the Mahoraedan Govcimmcnt wholly 
prohibited the erection of anything like a klefensiblc* building by the 
English in the Chatanati village. 

6. On the Flora of the Blade Mountain.—By Sdroeon CapTain 
Westhrop-White, 1. M. S., communicated by the Natural History 
Secretary. 

The paper will be published iu the Journal, Part II. 

|Library, 

The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
meeting held iu MaA^h last. 

Jz^ANSACTIOMS, J^I\pCEEDINGS.AND yoUF^ALS, 

presented hy the respective Societies and Editors. 

Berlin. Per Gesellschaft llaturforsche^dor Freuude,—Sitzungsu 
betthte, 1891. 
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Bombay. The Indian Antiquary,—Vol. XXI, Part 257. 

Calcutta. Asiatic Society of Bengal,—Proceedings, No 2, February 
1892. ^ 

. . . Indian Engineering,—Vol. XI, Nos. 10-14. « 

. . . .. Photographic Society of India,—Journal, Vol. V, Nos. 

3 and 4. 

Cherbourg. La Soci4t6 Nationale des Sciences Naturelles et MathA* 
maliques de Cherbourg,—M6moires, Tome XXVII. 

Chicago, Ill. The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal,—^Vol. 
XIV, No. 1. 

Hamburg. Natnrhistorisches Museum zn Hamburg,—Mitteilnngen, 
Jahr VIII and IX. 

Ithaca. Cornell University,—Library Bulletin, Vol. II, No. 16. 

London. Institution of Electrical Engineers,—Journal, Vol XX, 
No. 95. 

——. Institution of Mechasiioal Engineers,—Proceedings, No. 4, 
1891. 

-. Nature,—Vol. XLV, Nos. 1164-68. 

———, Eoyal Asiatic Society of Great Britian and Ireland,—Journal, 
January 1892. 

.. .. Royal Astronomical Society,—Monthly Notices, Vol. LII, 

Nos. 1-8. 

——. Royal Geographieal Society,—Proceedings, Vols. XIII, No. 
12; XIV, 1-2. 

—;—. Royal Microscopical Society,—Journal, Part 6, 1891. 

. .— . Royal Society,—Proceedings, Vol. L, Nos. 303 and 304. 

--. Royal Statistical Society,—Journal, Vol. LIV, Part 4. 

——. The Academy,—^Nos. 1033, 1035-37. 

———. The Athenosum,—Nos. 3358-60. 

Melbourne. Royal Society of Victoria,—Proceedings, New Series, 
Vol. III. 

Transactions, Vol. II, Part I. 

Moscow. La Soci6t6 ImpSriale des Naturalistes do Moscou,—Bulletin, 
Nos. 2 et 3, 1891. 

Mussoorie. The Indian Forester,—Vol. XVIII, Nq, 3. 

Paris. L* Academic Nationale des Sciences, BelloB-Lettres et arts de 
Bordeaux,—^Actes, 3o sorio, 51 e Ann4e. 

—* Journal Asiatiquo, —Tome, XVIII Nos. 1-3. 

.m i n i ■. «, ,Ija .Socidtd D'Anthropologio do Paris,—Bulletins, Tome II 
(4e S5rie)t Fasc, 3. < • * 

—La Sooi4t5 de Gqigraphie,—Gompte Rendu des Stances, Nos. 
8ei4,1892. • « 
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Paris. La Soci^t4 Zoologiqiue de France,-—M^moires, Tome IV, Nos. 

3 et 4. 

—. . . Mns4e Guimet,—Bevae de THistoire des Religions, Tome 

XXIV, No. 2. 

Pisa. La Society Toscana di Scienze Natnrali,—Atti, Memorie, Tome 
• VI, Faso. 3. 

-. Atfci (Processi Verbal!), Tome VIII, 15 Noverabre 

1891-17 Gennaio 1892. 

Bio de Janeiro. Observatorio do Bio do Janeiro,—Bcvista do Obser- 
vatorio, Anno VI, No. 12. 

Borne. La Society Degli Spettroscopisti Italian!,—Memorie, Tome 
XXI, Disp. la et 2a. 

St. Petersburg, Comite G6ologiquo,—Bulletins, Tome IX, Nos 9-10; 
X, 1-5. 

.— —. '■ ■■. Memoires, Tome XI, No. 2, ot Supplementan Tome IX. 

Stockholm. Entomologisk Tidskrift,—Arg 12, Hiift 1-4. 

Taiping. Porak Government,—Perak Goverumont Gazette, Vol. V, 
Nos. 5 and 6. 

Turin. La R. Accademia delle Scienze di Torino,—Atti, Tome XXVII^ 
Disp la et 2a. 

Vienna. Der Anthropologischcn Gesellsohaft in Wien,—Mittheilungon, 
Band XXT, Heft 4 bis 6. 

>—. Der E. E. Geologisohen BeiohBanatalt,~*-Veiliandlungen, Heft 
16-18, 1891; 1, 1892. 

^OOKS AND J^AMPHLETS, 

Resented by the Authors^ Translators^ ^c. 

Chan, Htoon. Notes with reference to a selection of symbolical and 
historical coins of Arakan in the collection of Captain C. H. White. 
8vo. Akyab, 1892. 

Hilaire, J. Babthb'lemt-Saint. Eugene Bumouf ses travaux et sa cor- 
respondance. Svo. Paris, 1891. 

Remfry, Henry H. Inventions likely to “ Take ” and ‘ Pay' in India 
and the East. ^8vo. Calcutta, 1892. 

Whitney, William Dwight. Max Muller and the Science of Language: 
a criticism. 8vo. New Xork; 1892. 

WooDHABON, J; Alcock, A. Further Observations on the Gestation of 
Indian Bays; being Natural History'Notes from H. M. Indian 
Marine Survey Steamdb “ lavestigatoiv” Commander R. F. Hoskya, 
B. N., commanding. Series II, No. 2ij||i^printed from the Pznceed- 
in||B of the Boy^ Society, London, Vol. L). 8vo. London, 1891. 
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Miscellaneous j^i^ESENTATioNS. 

^ w 

Annual Report of the Agri-Horticultural Society of Burma for the year 

1891. 8vo. Rangoon, 1891. 

IVooeedingB of the Annual Gononil Meeting of tho Agri-Horticnltural 
Society of Burma held on tlie 28tl} December 1891 andiJOth Jauu&ry 

1892. 8vo. Rangoou, 1892. 

AOBl lloltTlCULTClUL SoClKTY OF BUEMA. 
Report of tho sixty-first Meeting of tho British Association for the Ad- 
vaucoment of Science held at Cardiff in August 1891. 8vo. Lon¬ 
don, 1892. 

BKJTISli AsS(»CrATrON FOK TTIK AnVANriiMENT OF SCIENCE, LOXPON. 
Tho Report of the Carniieha>l Jjibrary, lionox'cs, 1891. 8vo. Benares, 
1892. 

Caumicilei, Libiiaky, Benares. 

Rico growing and its preparation for market (Bulletin, Department of 
Agriculture, Brisbane, INo. 14). 8vo. Brisbane, 1891. 

DEi*AitT.MHST OF AoKi(;i;i.u’i!E, Brisbanmo. 
Scientific resnlts of tho Second Yarkand Mission ; k^sful upon the collec¬ 
tions and notes of the late Verdinaiul Stolic/.ka. Aves. By H. Bowd- 
lor SharjMi, L. L. D. With an Introductory Note and Map. 4to. 
London, 1891. 

Government of India, Rev. and Aoki. Department. - 
Report on tho Administration of tho N.-W. Provinces and Oudh, for the 
.year ending Jllst Mai*ch 1891. Fep. Allalf.ibad, 1892. 

Government of N.-W. ProvixcEs and Oudh. 
Chartnlarium Universitatis Parisiensis, Tome II. Henriens Deniflo et 
Aemilio Chatelaiu. 4to. Paris, 1891. 

T-ndia Office, London. 

Indian Museum Notes, Vol. TI, No. 1. Miscollaneons Notts from tho 
Entomological Section of the Indian Musenm. By E, C. Cotes 
8 VO. Calcutta, 1891, 

—- - - Vol. 11, No. 2. Tho Wild Silk Insects of India. By E. 

C. Cotes, 8vo, Calcutta, 1891. 

. .—. ■ — Vol. II, No. 3. White Insect Wax in India. By E. C 

Cotes. 8vo. Calcutta, 1<S91. 

■ . . . Vol. II, No. The Locusts of Bengal, Madras, Assam, 

and Bombay. By E. 0. Cotos, 8vo. Calcutta, 1891. 

— -- Vol. II, No. The Economic Importance of Birds in 

India. By W. L. Sclator, M. A. 8vo. • Calcutta, 1891. 

Sf 0 • IiTDiAN Museum, Calcutta. 

Moathly Weather Review, ^uly 1891f 4to. Calcutta, 1892. 
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Original Meteorological Observations, July 1891. 4to. Calcutta, 1891. 

Meteokolouioal Reporter to the Govt, op Iroia. 
Bulletin of the Microscopical Society of Calcutta, Vol. I, No. 12. 8vo. 
• Calcutta, 1892. 

Microscopical Society op Oalcdtta. 
Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information, 1891. 8vo. Loudon, 1691. 

Royal Gardens, Krw. 

Catalogue of Scientific Papers compiled by tbe Royal Society of Loudon 
(1874-1883). Vol. IX, Aba-Gis. 4to. London, 1891. 

Royal Society op London. 

JPeI^ODICALS j^UI\CHASED, 

Allahabad. Indian Notes and Queries,—^Vol. I, No. 12. 

Berlin. Deutsche Litteraturzeitung,—Jahrgang XTI, Nrn. 48-52; XIII, 
1-5. 

-. Oriontalisoho Bibliograpbie, Band Y, Hofto 4. 

-. Zoitschrift fur Ethnologic,—Heft 6, 1891. 

Calcutta. Calcutta Review,—Vol. XCIV, No. 188. 

—. . Indian Medical Gazette,—Vol. XXVII No. 3. 

Cassel. Botanisches Centralblatt,—Band XLVIII, Heft 6-13; XLTX, 
1-3. 

Geneva. Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturollos,—Tome 
XXVII, No. 2. 

Gottingen. Dor Konigl. Gesellschaft dor Wissenschaften,—Gottin- 
gische Gelehrte Anzeigen, Nrn. 22-26, 1891. • 

—'—. ■ . . Nachrichton, Nrn. 8-9, 1891. 

Leipzig. Annalen der Physik und Chomio,—Band XLV, Heft 2. 

-. ———Beiblatter, Band XVI, Stuck 2. • 

Leyden. Internationales Archiv-fiir Ethnographie,—Band IV, Heft 6. 
London. The Annals and Magazine of Natural History,—Vol. IX 
(6^*^ Series), Nos. 49 and 50. 

-. The Chemical News,—Vol. LXV, Nos. 1682-86, 

. . . The Entomologist,—Vol. XXV, Nos. 344 and 345. 

—. . The Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,— Y ol. Ill (2"^ Series), 

Nos. 25 and 26f 

-. The Ibis,—Vol. IV (6*1* Series), No. 13. 

-The Journal of Botany,-4-Vol. XXIX, No. 848; XXX, 349. 

————. 4rhe Messenger of Mathematics,—Vol. XXI, Nos. 8 and 9. 

... ■■'. The Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Sdience,—Vol, 

XXXIII, Parts 1 and 2. 

— * The Quarterly Journal of purl%id applied Mathematibs,— 

VoL-XXV, No. 100. 
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London. Bhopalocera Exotici^ Part 19* 

New Haven. The American Joamal of Science,—^Vol XLIl (3"* Series), 
No. 252; XLUI, 263. 

Paris. L* Acad^mie des Sciences,—Comptes Bendus des S^anCse, 
Tome OXIII, Nos 21-26; CXIV, Nos. 1-6, et Tables Tome CXII. 

.. . Annales de Chimie et de Physique,-—Tome XXIV (6™ B6rie), 

D4oembre 1891; XXV, Janvier et Feviier, 1892. 

Bevue Gritiqne d’ Histuire et de LittSratare—Tome XXXII, 
Nos. 48-52; XXXIII, 1-5, 

■ .. . Bevue Sciontifique,—Tome XLIX, Nos. 8-12. 

Philadelphia. Manual of Oonchology,—Vol. XI I, Part 5; VI (2“^ Series), 
Part 6. 

Vienna. Vienna Oriental Journal,—Vol. V, No. 4. 

^OOKS J^URCHASED. 

Muller, P. Max. The Sacred Books of the East, Vol, XXXII. Vedic 
Hymns, translated by F. Max MuUor. Part I. 8vo. Oxford, 1891. 

. —. ■ — Vols. XXXIX and XL. The Sacred Books of China, 

tho texts of TAtisiu, translated by James Leggo. Parts 1 gnd II. 
8vo. Oxford, 1891. 

Behatsbk, E. Tho Rauzat-us-Safa, Vol. IT, Part I. Edited by P. F. 
Arbutlinot, M. B. A. S. (Oriental Tmnslatiou Fund, New Series, I) 
8vo. London, 1892. 

Beport on the Sciontidc Results of the Voyauo of H. M. S. Chal- 
• longer ” during the years 1873-76. Heep-Sea Deposit. 4to. Lon¬ 
don, 1891. 

Boscob, Sir H. E. and Scrorlbhmer, G. A Treatise on Chemistry. 
Oi'ganic Chapistry, Vol. Ill, Part 6. 8vo. London, 1892. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF TMK 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

• * 

X 

j^oR JJLay, 1892. 

—' “OoQa^i^o^ ' “ ' ■ 11 ■ ■ 


The Monthly General Mooting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
hold on Wednesday, the 4th Alay, 1892, at 9-15 1 *. m. 

0. H. Tawnoy, Esq , 0. I. K., in the Chair. 

( 

iThe following members were present:— 

jNawab Abdul Latif Khan Bahadur, O. A. Grierson, Esq., T. H. 
Holland, Esq., Bov. H. B. Hyde, KumAr IlamenwArMalii^i, Tj. doNioAville, 
Es(]l, J. D. Nimrao, Esq., H. M. Ruslomjoo, Esq., E. Thurston, Esq., Ur. 
J. H. Tull Walsh, 0. B.’Wilson, Esq. 

{ Visitor:—H. W. Sparkes, Esq. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


' • Sixteen presentations were announced, details of which are given 
ip4the Library List appended. 

* > 

, L The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at tne last 
mSting of the Society, wore ballottcd fur and elected Ordinary Mcm« 

^ Hon’bte Sir C. A. Elliott, K. C. S. I., 0. I. E. 

G. W. Forrest, Esq., B. A. 

Lieutenant W. A. H^rison, K. E. 

- Colonel T. H, Haldicb, H. E. 


The Secretary announced that Baja«Oday Pertab Sing, Haja of 
Bhinga, had compounded his subscription a non>resident memb^ by 
the payment in a single sum of Rs.*300. 
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The following papers wore read;— 

1. Eajah Kans^^By H. Bbveridob, Esq., 0. S. 

The paper will be published in the Journal, Part I. 

2. An account of an old inscription found at Buftrd in the district 
of Mdfwdf,—By Munsiii Debipebshad of Jodhpoeb. Communicated bj 
the Philological Secretary. 

(Abstract). 

Buftr& is a village situated nearly 20 miles east of Jhdlor in 
wdr. Hero, under a tree, a stone was found about 1 foot 6 inches square, 
bearing an inscription in the Nagari character. The villagers, believing 
that the stono marked tho position of some hidden treasure, for a long 
time prcBoi'ved it with great caro, till they learnt tho purport of the 
writing. From this it appears that tho stone belonged to a well which 
was built by Edpddevi, a daughter of Cliacha, the Edja of Jhalor, and 
was consecrated by her, in tho reign of her brother Samyanta Sihha, 
on Monday, tho 7tli Jyaishtha, Sam vat 1340. It also appears fi*om the 
inscription that Eupddevi was married to Tejas Sihha, and had a son 
called Kshctiu. Sihha. 

Tho stone is evidently a monument of the Gliauhan Eajds of Jhalor, 
who belonged to tho So^agira clan. It gives the following names ;— 

(1) , Samara Sihha. 

(2) . l/daya SiuliU. 

(3) . His son Ghdcha. 

, (4). His son Sdmyanta Sihha. * 

Tho founder of this dynasty, Ketu, gained possession of tho fort of 
Jhalor in Samvat 1218. Tho name of the hill on which the fort was 
built was So^idgiri, wlienco tho family of Kotu were called Sopagiras. 

Tho son of Kotu Avas Samara Sihha, from whom Udaya Sihha was 
descended. According to Pirishta^ Shams-ud-Din Altamsh attacked 
Udaya Sihha in Samvat 1268 for not paying tribute, and reduced him 
to obcdiouco. 

Chdeha, the son of Udaya Sihha, in Samvat 1319 built a temple to 
tho goddess Cbdinu^itjd, which was situated in a pleasant valley in Jaswant- 
pura, a district of Mdfwdr. Sdmyanta was Ohdoh^’s son. The inscrip¬ 
tion belongs to his reign. 

Edja Kanardco, the son of Sdmyanta Sihha, fought bravely for 
many years with Ald-ud-iUn Khilji, who attacked him in the fort of 
Jhalor, but. in SaiKvat 'i3'G8 the fort was taken, and Kanardeo was 
killed with his son Virdmde®. Maldeo, the* brother of Kanardeo, who 
escaped, submitted to Ald-ud-din, and •was made Killdddr of Ghittor as 
we learn from tho Aiu-i-Akbari. • ’ 
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There are still to be fontid in Msfwdf and Mewdf many SoQ&gira 
Chauhdns who are descended from Maldeo. 

, * 3. ifoTicim Indicee, V. undescribed Mezonearon front the Anda¬ 
man Gronp ,—By D. Peain, Esq., M. B. 

* The paper will be published in the Journal, Part II. 


J-IBRARY. 

The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
meeting held in April last. 


yi^ANSACTIONS, j^F^CEEDINGS AND j|l 0 UI\NALS, 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

j^OR June ^ July, 1892. ' 

. . . . 

The Alontlily General Mooting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
was held on Wednesday, the Gth July, 1892, at 9-15 p. 

A. Pedleb, Esq., P. C. S., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The following members wore present:— 

Dr. A. AlcocTc, H. K. W. Arnold, Esq., Biibu P. N. Bose, Babu Man 
Mohan Chakravarti, G. W. Forrest, Esq., Ba^n Bhupeudra Sri Ghosha, 
BAbu Pratapa Chandra Ghoslm, G. A. Grierson, Esq., A. Hogg, Esq.,' 
The Rev. H. B. Hyde, Babn Asutosh Mukhopadhydya, Baba Nilmani 
Mnkei'jea, Pandit Mahamahopadiiyaya Mahuschaudra Nyayaratna,*Ii. 

- de Nicdville, Esq., R. D. Oldham, Esq., Dr. D. I’riiin, Hon. Dr. Mahen- 
dralal Sarkar, Pandit Haraprasad Sastri, Dr. W. J. Simpson, Di\ J, 
Ht'^Tull Walsh, Colonel J. Waterhouse, 0. R. Wilson, Esq., J. Wood- 
Mason, Esq. 

Visitor :—Bdbn Maliendra Nath Roy. 

• The Council reported that no meeting was hold in May, as a quorum. 
4>f members was not present. 

Seventy presentations were announced, details of which are given 
in the Library List appended. 

The following gentlemen are candidates for election at the next 
meeting:— •' 

i* Pandit Behary Lall Clmubo, proposed «by Dr. A. P. R. Hoornle,' 
Seconded by G. A. Grierson, Iflsq. • 

Lieutenant Donald Baker, proposed by C. R. Wilson, Esq., seeoinh^d ^ 
Cji^oiqpl J. Waterhouse. 
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H. H. The Maharaja Pratap Narain Singh of Ajodhya, proposed by 
C. R. Wilson, Esq., seconded by 0. H. Tawney, Esq. 

Samuel Charles Hill, Esq., Bengal Educational Service, proposed by 
J. Crawfurd, Esq , seconded by Colonel J. Waterhouse. j 

Babu Asutosh Pranmnick, Merchant, proposed by Bibu Prat^pa- 
ohandra Ghosha, seconded by Pandit Haraprasad Sastri. 

The Rev. Henry Whitehead, M. A., Principal, Bishop’s College, 
proposed by The Rev. H? B. Hyde, seconded by C* R. Wilson, Esq. 

Tho following gentleman has expressed a wish to withdraw from the 
Society:— 

Dr. Aghorc Cliundor Chattorjee. 

Tho Secretary reported tho death of tho following member :— 

A. V. Nursing Row, Esq., P. R. A. S. 

Tho Chairman voportod that Tho ITon. Sir C. A. Elliott, Lieutenant* 
Governor of Bengal, was willing to accept the olTice of President. 

Tho Socrotavy read a circular from tho Royal Society of New South 
Wales, oimmorating prizes to bo given for original researches on certain 
subjects connected willi Australia. 

The following papers wore read 

1. Some neif) insariplions of Bhuvaneivar^ District Puri.--~By BXhu 
Man Mohan Cuakuavakti, M. A., B. L., Subordinate Executive Service 
of Bengal. , 

* (Abstract). 

This paper g.avo an account of se’voral now stouo inscriptions, found 
at Bhuvanosvar, in tho district of Puri, Bengal. 

Tho insoriptions wore 9 in number, viz. (A) one on the ParoSuram* 
eivar temple, (B) one on tho Vaitala Deal, (0) seven on tho Bara 
Deal, or great tower of Bhuvanosvar. 

. (A.) Tho first named temple was lying in a delapidated condition. 
From its general shape, its scroll-work, its carvings of men, animals, 
birds and plants, it oould not be put later than tho tenth century. Its* 

, porch had three entrances. Immediately over the entrance from the 
south were four lines in early Kiitila characters,* of which the purport 
appeared to be that by order wf tho \ora of S^ii-KaKAga, offerings were 
made by one Vodach^rya (probably a royal officer or purohita) to 
ParAseivar J3lmttaka, a P s aTimin, Apparently Bhuvanesvar, and probably 
Orissa, was then under the rule of Kalihga^ngs. 

(B) On the outside of tho north* wall of the porch of the Taitdl 
D«il were four lines in Sanskrit character, the first two being the well- 
knotm couplet written by copyists of Sanskrit mannscripts at the ead of^ 
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their copies, to the effect that the letters should be “equal in size, 
even-headed, thick:, aud with Rj^ices between." 

Besides these four lines tiiei’e were several single letters, pei'haps 
i^a^n’s letters, and at one place in Driya character qtrfkwftf IWlfH or 
the lord of Ka^i, the lord of elephants." 

- (0) The Bara Deul inscriptions wore discovered by BAbn M. M. 
Chakravarti on the insido of the projecting walls of the porch, four 
being on the south side, and three on the north#' Witli the exception of 
the lowermost ono on the north side, the inscriptions belonged to the 
reigns of three Orissan kings, A.niyahka Bhima Deva, Auaiiga Bhima 
Deva, and Narasiiiha Deva. 

The insenptions recorded gifts to the temple, nsnally for the purpose 
of lighting lamps. 

The first inscription on the south side belonged to Narasinha Deva 
IV, and was dated, “Friday, the S'nkla elcddnii of the mouth Makar in 
the'fourth aiMea of the flonrishiug reign of Anihka Bhima Deva." This, 
according to BAbn M. M. Ghakravarti’s calonlations, was equivalent to 
Friday, 14th January, 1166 A. D,, which would also agree with other 
inscriptions of Narasinha Deva IV, discovered by BAbn M. M. Chakra- 
varti. The second inscription on the north sido was dated “ Tuesday, 
the Kfish^a pratipada of the month Dhann, in S'akabda 1140," which 
was equivalent to Tuesday, 4th December, 1218 A. D. 

In conclusion, the author of tho paper, invited the attention of 
scholars to the rich mine of antiquities that still remained to be 
explored in and round Blmvaue^var. Those very inscriptions if carefully 
transcribed either by patient comparison on the spot, or from faitlfful 
ink impressions, would probably throw ranch light on the raodiieval 
kings of Orissa. In spite of the researches of Stirling, Priusep, Hniiter 
and EAjendralAla Mitra, the history of Orissa was very obscure. The 
MAdalA FAnji was still its main basis and tho MAdalA PAnji was a very 
unsafe and confusing guide, being itself based on unsatisfactory, im¬ 
perfectly recorded, and often contmdictoiy traditions. The work 
should be deposed from the high pedestal which it now ocenpied, aud 
*^laced in its proper rank, as a corroborative document only. 

2. Is Mailapurmthe ancient Manipttr of the Mahahharata f —By S. 

T, KaiSBNAifACHAETTi, EsQ., Attomey-at-law. Communicated by the 
PBILOLOaiCAX. Secbetart. * 

3. The Korhus.—By W. H. P. Driver^. Esq. 

' The papers will be pub^sbed in the Journal, Part I. * 

4. A note on the Parganaa of Murshidabad.—By H. Beveridoe, 
Esq., O. S. 

4 iJn«Akbar*s reign, Bengal Proper wa» divided into 19 SarkAra 
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containing 682 estates or pnrganas. This arrangement was made aboat 
the year 1582, and is commonly ascribed to Bajah Todar Mai. Lists 
of the contents of the Sarkavs are given in the Ain, and Mr, Blochmann 
made much use of them when ho was elucidating the old geograplgr 
of Bengal. Unfortunately there aro many errors in the MSS. of the 
Ain. Sometimes these can be corrected by referring to the lists-in 
Tieffonthaler, but more efEectual help is afforded by Grant’s analysis 
in the Fifth Beport, arfd by local knowledge. Grant’.s lists are those 
of JalTfir Bhan’s arrangement of 1722, but he also supplies the names 
of tho old Sarkars. 

The object of this note is to compare the* lists in the Ain with those 
in tho Statistical Account of Bengal. I only do this for Moor.shidabad,' 
and I would suggest that similar corapai-isoiis be instituted for other 
districts. In this way tho lists might appear in a correct form in tho 
forthcoming tran.slation of tho second volumo of tho Ain, 

Tho present district of Mm-.shi(labad is mainly comprised in Todar 
Mai’s Sarkdr of Tandah, alias Audambar, alias Audner. This Sarkar 
extomlod southwards from Agmahal, i. e., Rajmahal and included 
parganns both in tho Uarh and the Bagri, that is, on both sides of tho 
Biiugirathi, as far south as Clmnakhali, or a little to tho south of the 
town of Mursliidabad. Tho rest of tins Ilarh was included in Sarkar 
Sharifnbad. Tho remainder of tho district, i. e., the portion lying south 
and oast of Cdinrfakhali seams to have beeu included in Sarkars Mahmu- 
dabad and Burhakabud. Tiio pargaiia of I’lassoy in the extreme south 
and which perhaps now wholly belongs to Nadifc was included in Sarkar 
Satgiion according to Grant. I cannot find it in tho Ain, unless it is 
tho Belknsi which is there entered as included iu Mahmudabad. Bel- 
kasi is not very like Phissey, but in Tieffenthaler the name appears as 
Belcssi. 

On comparing tho lists in tho Ain, pp. 394-408 with that in tho 
Statistical Account of Bengal, IX, 232-3G, I find the following corres¬ 
pondencies :— 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 


I. Sarkaii Tandau, Ain, p. 394. 

Ashraf Bhag. 11. KAsipur. 

12. KatgArh. 

13. Kumar Pratap. 
.14. Mangalpiu*. 

• J5. Nasibpur. 

, 16.* Nawa Nagar. 

, 17. Samas Khani. 

, 18. Swarupsingh. 


BuitaJi. 

Chang Nadiya. 

ChuuakhAli. 

Daudshahi. 

DhWa. 

Diwdnapnr. 

Gaukar. 
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9. Ibrahimpni'. 19. SaUannsied. 

10. Kaiikjol. 

0 II. SaRKAR SltARiFABAD, Ain. p. 400. 

* 1, Akbarshahi. 6. Fathsingh. 

2. Barbaksingh. 7. Husainazial. 

3. Bazar Ibraliiinpur. 8. Khargaon. 

4. Bli4tsala. 9. Mahalandi. 

5. Bibrol. 10. Manaharshdlii. 

III. SarkXr MAiiMUDi^R/n, Ain, p. 397. 

1. Fathipur Nauaika. 3. Kntubpur. 

2. Kulberia. 4. Patkaburi. 

IV. SaRKXb BiCRRAKAB/fD, Ain, p. 403. 

1. Bdrbakptir. 3. Guzarlidt. 

2. Gowaa. 4. liaskharpur. 

I do not think that these lists are at all completo, nor will it bo 
found that the spellings of the Ain and of the Statistical Account 
oxaofly agree. Indeed one of my objects is to show that they do not, 
and that the text of the Ain wants revision. Thus Chnnakhali is dis¬ 
guised in the Ain under the name of Jonagh.atti, and the old and 
extensive parganas of Gowds and Gankar appear there as Kahas and 
Gankarah. Some well-known parganas do not appear at all in the Ain, 
For example, Ghiasabad, which Grant places, no doubt correctly, in Sha- 
rifabad, is not mentioneef in the Ain. Under Sarkar Mahmudabad,^ wo 
find Babhangola and Barmapur. Gan these bo Bhagwdngola and Ber- 
hampur ? 

The name Sharffabad for the Sarkdr comprising the Rarh is inter¬ 
esting for it suggests the family of Husain Shah, the famous king 
of Gaur. An ancestor of his is said to have been Sharif of Mecca, and 
his father’s name was Ashraf. Perhaps the latter gave his name to the 
pargana of Ashraf Bhag. In the Ain this pargana appears under the 
name of Darsan Ashrafnahal, and in Tieffenthaler as Darsan Ashrafbhdl. 

I ought to mention that I have been assisted in making my lists 
by a valuable map inpol. Gastrell’s report on Murshidabad, in which the 
principal parganas are shown. 

If we had similar maps of oyior districts, or even with the aid of 
the pargana maps in the Survey Office, a map might be made of tho 
19 Sarkdrs which would show the divisions ot Bengal in 1582. Another 
might be made showing t^e Sarkars of Orissa and Assam. A third 
map might be made showing Jaffar Khan’s 13 Ohaklas corresponding 
to the 34 Sarkdrs of Todar Mai.* No doubt the labour would be con- 
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Biderable, and it would be necessary to make many local inquiries in 
order that the names of the parganas might be correctly given. . But 
they would be valuable historical documents. Perhaps Mr. Beai^s, 
who has already done something for the geography of the Akbarndffla,, 
might undertake the task. 

m 

5. Note on the Topography of the river in the 16#A century from 
the Eugli to the Sea as represented in the Da Asia of De Barros.Sy 0. 
R. Wilson, Esq,, M. A. 

The paper will bo published in the Journal, Part I. 

6. Note on three North Indian Butierjlies —Eutbalia nara, E. saha« 
dova, and E. anyto. By Lionel dk NjoeViile, F. E. S., 0. M. Z. S. 

Euthalia nara, Moore, E. sahadeva, Moore, and E. anyto, Hewitson, 
havo always proved to bo puzzling species both to collectors and cabinet 
naturalists. E. nara was described from a female, E. sahadeva from a 
male, and E. anyte also from a malo. All three species occur in Sikkim. 
That region has boon so thoroughly well worked ontoniologioally of rgeent 
years that it is incoucoivablo that the opposite soxes o£ throe suoh large 
buttei'dies should bo still nneaptured, and, on looking over the material 
at my disposal in cotiscqacnce of the receipt of a letter from Mr. H. J. 
Elwes, suggesting that E. sahadeva is the male and E. nara* the female of 
ono species, 1 find that 1 cad discriminate the opposite sexes of all the 
three species with ease. The short diagnoses gi^ven below will, I think, 
enable any one having specimens of these species to distinguish between 
them without difficulty. In “ The butterflies of India ” I described as 
the supposed roalo of E. nara, a specimen which now proves to be the 
true female of E. nara ; what I, at the time of writing, took to be 
E. nara female turns out to be the true female of E. sahadeva. It is 
strange that Mr. Elwes should havo omitted E. anyte from his “ Catalogue 
of the Lopidoptera of Sikkim,” as it has boon recorded from thence more 
than once. In the Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1891, p. 279, Mr. Elwes 
describes the supposed female of E. anyte.* 1 am unable to follow his 
description, nor can I agree with his conclusions, as I contend that 
E* nara and E, anyte are female and mahi respectively of one and the same 
species, which stands under the former name. Euthalia iva, Moore, 
described as a male from Onrjoeling, fe probably a female, and has still to 
be re>disoovered. 

•. • 

• Since thw article was pnt into typo 1 have hoard again from Mr. Elwes, and 
he tells me that the spociwena which he took to be the fem.ale8 of E . nara are really 
the Qpposlie sex of E. sahadeva, * 
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1. Edthalia N 4 BA, Moore. 

AdoUaa nara, Mooro, Trans. Enfc, Soo. Loud., new series, vol. v, p. 78, n. 88, pi, 
viii, fig. lifimate (1859) 5 id., Bntler, Proo. Zool. Soo. Lond., 1868, p.602, n. 17 j JSU’ 
tJ^ia nara, de Nic^villo, Bntt. of India, vol. ii, 197, n. 493 (1886) } id., Elwes, 
Trans. Ent. Soo Lond., 1888, p. 357, n. 175 ; Adoliaa anyte, liewitson. Ex. Bntt., 
vol. iii, AHoiioa pi. ii, fig. 5, mala (1862); id., Bntler, Proo. Zool. Soo. Lond., 1868, 
p. 603, n. 23; Euiftalia anyfe, de Nic 6 rille, Butt, of India, vol. ii, p. 198, n. 494 
(1886); id., Elwps, Proo. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1891, n. 279. 

Habitat : E. nara :—Unknown {Moore and Butler) ; Sikkim; N. 
Kbasi Hills (de Niceville) ; Sikkim; Buxa, Bhutan, July and August; 
Khasia, 4,500 ft., Septombor (Elwes) ; E. anyte :—East India (Hewiteon 
and Butler) ; Sikkim ; Nepal (de Niceville) ; Sikkim; Bhutan; Naga 
Hills (Ehces). 

The female of E. nara may bo known from that sex of E. aahadeva 
by its smaller size; by its more golden (less greenish) bronzy colour 
on the upperside ; by the posterior spot of the discal white band in the 
first median interspace of the forowing being very narrow and therefore 
appearing to be more elongated; and on the underside of both wings 
being more greenish (less golden) bronzy; and in the hindwing “in 
the submarginal small black spots” present in the true female of 
E. mhadeva “ being replaced by a diffused line darker than the ground¬ 
colour,” this line being charactei'istic of the male of E. nara (E. anyte), 
while both sexes of E. sahadeva have a series of rounded black dots on 
the underside of the hindwing, one in each "interspace except the sub- 
median, which has two ; these dots, moreover, being further removed 
from the outer margin than the diffused lino is in both sexes of E. nara. 

In Colonel A. M. Lang’s collection a female of this species from 
Sikkim is correctly named. 

2. Euthalia sahadeva, Moore. 

Adoliaa aahadeta, Moore, Trans. Ent. Soo. Lond., now series, vol. v, p. 80, n. 89, 
pi. viii, fig. 8 , male (1859) ; id., Bntler, Proo. Zool. Soo. Lond., 1868, p. €01, n.^ 11 ; 
Euthalia sahadeva, de Nicevillo, Bntt. of India, vol. ii, p. 199, n. 495 (1886); id., 
Elwos, Trans. 'Ent. Soo. Lond., 1888, p. 357, n. 176 $ B. nara, var., id., Proo. Zool. 
Soc. Lond , 1891, p. 278. 

Habitat: Unknown (Moore); Nepal (Butler); Nepal; Sikkim; 
Afisam (de JNiciville ); Sikkim (Elwes) ; E. nara, var.:—Naga Hills 
(Elwes). , 

Fbuale (hitherto undersoribed). Expakse : .3*9 to 4*1 inches. Dif¬ 
fers from the female of E. nara, Moore, in its laVger size. Up?£BSTDB,/ore- 
toing with the posterior apoi of the discal band, broad, twice as broad as. 
in E, nara, Ukoerbide, hindwing with a series of small round submargi- 
nal black spots, one in each interspace except the submedian, which has 
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two. In the female of IE. nara these spots are replaced by a continuous 
diffusod lino of a darker shade of colour than the ground, which, more-^ 
over, is placed considerably nearer the outer margin than is the series’ 
of black spots in E. sahadeva. The shape of the hind wing in both 8ele% 
is also characteristic, in E. sahadeva it is ranch more squai’e, therefore 
broader, and less regularly rounded than in E. nara. 

E. confuoim, Westwood, was described from China from a female 
specimen. Under this name are two specimens of what I consider to 
be the true female of E. sahadeva in Colonel A. M. Lang’s collection, 
probably named by Mr. Moore; the latter probably also recording this 
species from Dai’jeoliug in Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1865,' p. 767, under 
tho name of E. confucius. The female is figured by Messrs. H. Grose 
Smith and W. F. Kirby in “ llhopalocera Exobraa,” pt, xvii, pi. Euthalia 
iii, figs. 1, 2 (1891), and differs from tho same sox of E. sahadeva in 
having tho discal band of tho forewiiig much wider, and tho spots on 
both wings yellow (“ stitimineous’’), instead of white as in E. sahadeva. 
Tho male is said to bo very similar to the female. It is an abundantly 
distinct species. 


jLlBRARY. 

The following additions have been made to the Library since tho 
meeting hold in May last. 


J'l^ANSACTIONS, j^ROCEEDINGS AND yoUI\NALS, 

presented by the respective Societies and Editors, 

Baltimore. Johns Hopkins University,—Circulars, Vol. XI, Nos. 97 
and 08. 

Batavia. Bataviaasch Oenootscliap van Kunsten on "Wetensohappen,— 
Notulon, Dcol XXTX, Afiovering 4; XXX, 1. 

“■ ■ Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Laud*cn Volken- 

knnde, Deol XXXV, Afiovering 2. 

. .. Koninklijke Natam*kundi;ru Vorceniging in Netberlandsch- 

Indio,—Natnurkundig Tijdschrift voor Netherlandsoh-Indie, Deel 
LT. 

Berlin. Berliner Entomologioohe Zoitschrift,—Band XXXVI, Heft 2. 

Bombay. Anthropologies l Society of Bomlwy,—Journal, Vol. II, No. 7. 

. .. . The Indian Antiquary,— Vol. X3?I, Parts 259 and 260. 

Bndapestr. La Socidtd Hongroise do G^ographie,—Bulletin, Tome XX, 

Faso 1 ot 2. • 
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Buenos Aires. Museo Nacional de Buenos Aire8><—Analos, Tome III, 
No. 18. 

Galratta. Asiatic Society of Bengal,—Journal, Part I, No. 1,1892» 

-y-Z-. -. -. Part II, No. I, 1892. 

.. . . . . Proceedings, No. 3, 1892. 

— .. Indian £kigineering,—Vol. XI, Nos. 19-2C; XII, 1. 

.. . .. '. Photo^apliic Society of India,—Journal, Vol.,V, No. 6. 

Chicago. The American Antiquarian and Onental Journal,—Yol. XIY, 
No. 3. 

Colombo. Ceylon Branch, Royal Asiatic Society,—Journal, Yol. XII. 

Copenhagen. K. Nordisko Oldskrift-Selskab,—Aarbogor, Raekko II, 
J^ind YI, Hefte 4; YII, 1-2. 

. . . ■ ■■ .. - .- . Tillaeg, Aargang 1891. 

Dublin. Royal Irish Academy,—Proceedings (Polite Litoraturo and 
Antiquities), Yol. II (3*^ Series), No. 2. 

Edinburgh. Royal Physical Society,—Proceedings, Vol. XI. 

Havre. Soci4t6 de Geographio Commercialo du Havre,—Bulletin, 
Janvier* Avril 1892. 

Leipzig. Der Deutschen Morgenliindischen Gesellschaft,—>4oitschrift, 
Band XLV, Heft 4. 

London. Geological Society,—Quarterly Journal, Vol. XLV I IT, Part 2. 

-. Institution of Electrical Engineers,—Journal, Vol. XXI, Nos. 

97 and 98. • 

-. Nature,—Vol. XLV, Nos. 1173-1181, and Index to Vol. XLV. 

.. ». Royal Astronomical Society,—Monthly Notices, Vol. JjII, 

No. 6. 

-. Royal Geographical Society,—Proceedings, Vol. XIV, Nos. 

4 and 5. 

. . Royal Institution of Great Britain,—Proceedings, Vol. XllI, 

Part 2. 

-. Royal Microscopical Society,—Journal, Part 2, 1892. 

■ . . Royal Society,—Proceedings, Vol. L, No. 306. 

———. Royal Statistical Society,—Journal, Vol. LV, Part 1. 

■ . — The Academy,—Nos. 1042-50. 

- - The Athenaeum,—Nos. 3365-73. 

——. Zoological Society of Loudon,—Proceedings, Part 4, 1891, 
and Index, 1881-90. , 

— . . ... ., Transactions, Vol. XlIT, Part 4. 

Melbourne. Royal Society of Victoria,—Traiisactions, Vol. XI, Part 2. 

Mexico. La Sociedad Cieut*6ca ** Antonio Alzate,’*—Memorias y Revis¬ 
ta, Tome V, Nos. 5 y 6. 

Moscow. La Sooi4t5 lmp5riale de8«Natumlistes de Moscou,—Bulletin, 
No. 4, 1891. 
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Mnsfioorio, The Indian Forester,—Vol. XVIII, Nos. 5 and 6. 

Paris. Journal Asiatiquo,—Tome XIX, No. 1. 

___ La Sociute do G6ographie,—Bulletin, Tome XII, No. 4. ^ 

^ _ Compte Rondu des Seances, Nos. 8—10, 1892. r 

Pisa. La Soci ot 5 T[’o.scana di Scienzc Naturali,—Atti ( Process! Verbali), 
13 Mareo, 1892. 

Rio de Janeiro. Obsorvatorio de Rio do Janeiro,—^Rovista do Obser- 
vatorio. Anno VI t. No. 1. 

Romo. La Society Degli Spottroscopisti Italian!,—Momorie, Vol. XXI, 
Nos. 3 ct 4. 

San Franci. 9 (! 0 . California Academy of Sciences,—Memoirs, Vol. I, 
Parts 1 and 2, 

— ...., -. Proceedings, Vol. Ill, Part 1; IV, 1-3; V, 1. 

Scliaffliauson. La Societd Entomologiquo Suisso,—Bulletin, Tome VlII, 

No. 9. 

St. Petersburg. La Societd Imperialo Russo de Goograpbio,—Proceed¬ 
ings, Tome XXVII, No. 0. 

. . I . . . ■ Lo Jardiii Imporialo de Botanique, Acta, Horti Petro- 

politani. Tome XI, No. 2. 

- ,1 ' . 1 . 1 ... . . Der Russisch-Kaisorlicben Mineralogischen Gesells- 

ebaft zu St. Petersburg,—Vorliandlungen, Band XXVIII. 

Sydney. Royal Society of Now South Wales,—Journal and Proceedings, 
Vol. XXV. 

.—. . . . Linncan Society of Now South Wales,—Proceedings, Vol. VI, 

Parts. • 

Taiping. Poi*ak Govornmont,—Gazette, Vol. V, Nos. 13-20. 

Tokyc). Imperial Unirorsity of Japan,—Journal of the College of 
Science, Vol. V, Part 1. 

Trenton, N. J, New Jersey Natural History Society—Journal, Vol. II, 
No. 2. 

Turin. La R. Accademia dollo Scienzo di Torino,—Atti, Vol. XXVIT, 
Nos. 5-8, ot Elenco Degli Accademioi Resideuti, Nazionali Non 
Rosidonti, Strai^iori e Corrispoudenti al 1*^ Aprilo 1892. 

Vienna. DerK.K. Gdologisohen Rciclnsanstalt,—^Verhandlungen, Nrn, 
2-5,1892. 

Washington. United States Qcologicni Survey,—Bulletiu, Nos. 62, 65 
67-81. , * 

Yokohama. Dor Deutsel.en Gescllsohaft fiir Natur-und Volkerkunde 
Ostasiens in Tokio —Mitthoilungen, Heft 48, 1892. 

Zurich. Natui-forsohcndei# Qesellachaft m Zurich.—Neuiabresblatt 
Band XCIV. 

.. .. . . Viorteljahi'sohrift, Band XXXVII, Heft 
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Library. 

^ooKs AND Pamphlets, 

presented hy the Authors, Tramlafors, 

Bmwas, R. 0. Animals and Men—their mental differences. 8vo. Cal- 
* cutta, 1892. 

Bloomfield, Madkioe. Contributions to tho intorprotation of tho Veda. 
Fourth, series, (llopi’iiit from tho Ainorican Journal of Philology, 
Vol. XIT, No. 4). 8vo. Baltimore, 1892. 

Btsaok, B. C. Mritya Parichoy, 8vo. Dnm Dam, 1892. 

PisciiEL, Richard, and Goldner, Karl P. Vodisoho Sludion, Band I 
nnd II, Heft 1. 8vo. Stuttgart, 1889-92. 

Rodgers, Chas. J. List of Coins in tho cabinet of the Into Dr. 0. R. 
Stulpuagcl. 8vo. Lahore, 1892. 

Sarma, Pandit Bitima Sex. IMauavadharma Saslra, Vol. I, NTos. 10 and 
11. 8vo. Allahabad, 1892. 

Miscellaneous j^F\ESENTATiONS, 

Annual Report of tho American Historical Association for tho year 1889. 
8VO. Washington, 1890. 

American Historical A.ssociatton, Washington. 
Report of the Third Meeting of tho Austr.ilasian Association for the 
Advancement of Science held at Christchurch, Now Zealand, in 
January, 1891. 8vo. Sydney, 1891. • 

Australasian Association for the Advancement of Science, Sydney. 
Notes on the Annual StatomoutM of tlie Govorninent Cliaritablo Dispen¬ 
saries in the Central PiTivinces for the year 1891. Fcp. Nagpur, 
1892. 

Report on the Jails of the Central Pi’ovincos for tlie yoai’ 1891. Pci>. 
Nagpni', 1892. 

Report on the Judicial Administi’ation (Civil and Criminal) of tho 
Central Provinces for the year 1891. Fcp. Nagpur, 1892. 
Resolution on the Revenue Administration of the Central Provinces f«jr 
the year 1890-91. Fcp. Nagpnr, 1892. 

Returns of the Rail-borne Traffic of the Central Provinces during tlio 
quarter ending ^Ist December 1891. Fcp. Nagpur, 1892. 

Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces. 
Civil Account Code of tho Government of India, corrected to 19th April 
1892, Vol. I. 8vo. Calcntta, 1892. 

COMFrilOLLKR GENERAL, InDIA TREASURIES. 
Administration Report on the Jails of Bengal for tho year 1891. Fcp. 
Calcutta, 1892. 

Annual Report on the Lunatic Asylums of Bengal for tho year 1891. 
Fcp. Calcutta, 1892. 
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Annual Report on the Calcutta Medical Institutiona for the year 1891. 
Fcp. Calcutta, 1892. 

Returns of the Rail and River-Borne Trade of Bengal during the quarter 
ondihg the 31st December 1891. Fcp. Calcutta, 1892. * ^ 

GoVKUNMBNT of BeNOAIi. 

Abstract of Army Estimates, 1891-92. Pep. London, 1891. 

An Estimate of the sum required in the year ending Slst March 1893, 
to defray the Expciise of the Oixlnance Factories, the Cost of the 
Productions of which will be charged to the Army, Navy, and Indian 
and Colonial Government!?, &c. Fc}). London, 1892. 

Army Estimates of Effectivo and Non-olfectivo Services for 1892-93. 
Fcp. London, 1892. 

Consumption of Opium in India. Fcp. London, 1892. 

Correspondence I’clating to tlio Dcsp.atch of Expeditions against the 
Small Clans of the Orakzai Tribe on the Miranzai Border of the 
Kohat District and the Ti*ibcs of the Black Mountain. Fcp. London, 
1891. 


Correspondence relating to Manipur, Nos. 4 and 5. Fcp. London, 1891. 
The Indian Antiquary, April and May, 1892. 4to. Bombay, 1892. 
Memorandum of tUo Socrotaiy of State for AVar i-clating to the Ai-my 
Estimates, 1892-93. Fcp. Ijondon, 1892. 

North ludian Notes and Queries, April aud May, 1892. 4to. Allaha¬ 
bad, 1892. 

Report of the Committee appointed hy the Secretary of State for War 
^ to consider the terms aud conditions of serVico in tho Army. Pep. 
London, 3892. 

Report on a Jcnirncy in tho Me-kong Valley,—By W, J. Archer. Fop. 
London. 1892. 


Return of all Loans raised in England nncler the Provisions of any Acte 
of PMdiament, chargeable on tho Revomios of India, outstanding at 
the Commencomout of the Half-year ended on the SObh September, 
1892. Fcp. London, 1892. 

Return of all lioans yaisod in India, chargeable on the Revenues of India 
wtetandmg at the Connueucement of tho Half-year ended on the 
80th September, 1891. Fcp. London, 1892. 

OF InuU, boMB DePAETMENT. 

Epigraphia Indica of tho A • chmologipai Survey of India, V(d II Part 
9, and Index to Vol i, ' 

P A «* w Inwa, Rev. axd Agri. Department. 

Rea, A. Report on an important discovei^’^ of Buddhist relics and in- 
criptions at the rnmed Buddhist Sthpa at Bhattiprolu. Fcp. Mad¬ 
ras, lows. • ^ 


Government of Madras. 
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Progress Reports of the Bpigraphical and Arohitectnral Branohesof 
the Rbrth*Western Provinces and Oudh. Pcp« Allahabad, 1892. 

Government of N.-W. P. and Oudh. 

Rd|)ort of the Ponrteenth Annual Meeting of the Indian Association for 
the Cultivation of Science held April 1891. 8vo. Calcutta, 1891. 

, Indun Association for the Cultivation op Science. 

List of Snakes in the Indian Museum. By W. L. Sclater. 8vo. Cal¬ 
cutta, 1891. • 

Indian Museum. 

Monthly Weather Review, September to December 1891 and January 
1892. 4to. Calcutta, 1892. 

Original Meteorological Observations of Calcutta, Allahabad, Lucknow, 
Lahore, Nagpur and Bombay for September to December 1891 andl 
January 1892 and of Madras from January to December 1891. 
4to. Calcutta, 1892. 

Meteorological Reporter to the Government op India. 

Minutes of the Managing Committee of the N.-W. P. and Oudh Pro¬ 
vincial Museum, Lucknow, from April 1889 to March 1891. 8vo. 
Allahabad, 1892. 

Provincial Museum, Lucknow. 

Annals of the Queensland Museum, No. 2. 8vo. Brisbane, 1892. 

Queensland Museum. 

Erben, Josef. Annuaire Statistique de la ville capitale do Prague et des 
communes-faubourgs Karlin (Karolinenthal), Smichov, Vinohrady 
(Weiuberge) et Ziakov pour 1889. 8vo. Prague, 1891. 

--. Die Konigliche Hauptstadt Prag mit den Vorcfrten 

Karolinenthal, Smichow, Kgl Weinbergo und Zizkow nach den 
ergebnissen der Yolkszahluug vom 31. Dezember 1890. 8vo. 
Prague, 1891. 

Statistisches Handbuch der Kdniglichen Hauptstadt 
Prag und der Vororte Karolinenthal, Smichow, Kgl, Weiuberge 
und Zizkow fur das Jahr 1889. 8vo. Prague, 1891. 

Verwaltungsbericht der Koniglicheu''Hauptstadt Prag 
und der Vororte Karolinenthal, Smichow, Kgl. Weiuberge nnd 
Zizkow fur die Jahre 1887-89. 8vo. Prague, 1891. 

* Pr. Rivnac, Esq. 

Annual Report of tbe Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of 
India for 1890. Fop. Calcutta, 1892. 

Sanitary Commissioner with t^e Government of India. 

Synopsis of the Results of the Operations qf the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey of India, Vol. XXV. 4to. Dehra-Dun. 1891., 

Surveyor General <^^f India. 
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Vreoae, A. 0. Catalogns van do Javaansche on Madoereescho Hand- 
sohriften dor Leidsche Universiteits-Bibliotheek. 8vo. Leiden^ 
1892. 

UNrVERSITB' DE LeIdI. 

Void, J. Monrly. Spinozas erkjendelsestheori. 8vo. Christiania, 189^ 

University of Chbistunia. 

Observations faitos k T Observatoire Met^orologique do V University do 
Kiew, Povrior et Mars, 1892. 8vo. Kew, 1892. 

University op Kew. 

Tenth Annual Report of tho United States Geological Survey to the 
Secretary of the Interior 1888-89. Part I Geology; Part II Irriga¬ 
tion. 4to. Washington, 1890. 

United States Geolooical Survey, Washinoton. 

. Jerdon, T. C. Index to Birds. 8vo. Calcutta. 

Dr. J. H. Tull Walsh. 

Address delivered at the Funeral Service of President Noah Porter, 
March 7th, 1892. 8vo. Now Haven, 1892. 

Report of tho President of Yale University for tho year ending Decem¬ 
ber Slst, 1891. 8vo. New Heven, 1892. 

Yale University, New Haven. 

|^E!\IODICALS jPUF\CHASED. 

Allahabad. North Indian Notes and Queries,—Vol. II, Nos. 2 and 3. 
Berlin. Deutsche Littoraturzeitung,—Jalu'gang XIII, Nr. 12-18. 
Calcutta. Calcutta Review.— Vol. XCV, No. 1^9. 

. . Indian Medical Gazette,—Vol. XXVII, Nos. 6 and 6. 

Cassel. Botanisches Contralblatt,—Band XLIX, Heft 12-13; L, 1-5. 
Geneva. Archives dos Scicuccs Physiques et Naturelles,—Tome XXVII, 
Nos. 4 et 5. 

Gottingen. Dor Kdnigl. Qesollsohaft der Wissenschaften,—Gottin* 
Kgisoho Gelehrto Auzoigon, Nrn. 6 und 7. 

-- -—. -. Nachrichten, Nrn. 4 und 5. 

Leipzig. Aunalen der Physik und Choiuio,—^Baud XiiV, Heft 4. 

-. — - . Beibliitter, Band XVI, Stiiok 5. 

London. Tho Annals and M-ngazine i>f Natural History,—^Vol. IX, 
, Nob. 62 and 53. 

. . The Chemical Nows,—VoJ. LXV, Nos. 1690-99. 

The Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,—Vol, HI (2“^ Series) 
Nos. 2^ and 29. *. 

. . . Tho Ibis,—Vol. IW Seris), No. 14. 

.. The Loudon, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Maeazino 

-Vol. XXXIII, No. 204. . ® ' 
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■ The Messenger of Mathematics,—Vol. XXI, No. 10. 

■ .^ . The Numismatic Chronicle, Vol. XI Series), Nos. 43 

^ and 44. 

^ .. . The Quarterly Journal of pure and applied Mathematics,-—' 

Vol. XXVI, No 101. 

‘ Rhopaloceva Exotica,—Part XX. 

New Haven. The American Journal of Science,—Vol. Xlilll (3*^ 
Seriesl, No. 256. 

Paris, li Academie des Sciences,—Oomptes Bendus des Stances,—- 
Tome OXIV, Nos. 12-17; ot Tables Tome CXIII. 

. Annales de Chimie et de Physique,—6"‘« Serie, Tome XXV et 
XXVI, Avril et Mai 1892. 

— . . Revue Critique d’ Histoire et de Litt^ratnre,—Tome XXXIII, 

Nos. 13-17. 

- . . Revue Scientifique,—Tome XLIX, Nos. 17-25. 




PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

j^OR y^UQUST, 1893. 

OoGS®!=Ooo 

Tho Monthly Gonoral Meeting of the Aniatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday, tho 3i*d August, 1892, at 9-15 i*. m. 

Hon’ule Sill 0. A. Elliott, K. C. S. I., C. T. E., 

Fresidout, in the Chair. 

The following members were present:— 

Nawab Abdul Latif Khan Bahadur, H. K. W. Arnold, Esq., Babn 
Qaurdis Bysack, G. W. Forrest, Esq., Babu Emtapa Cliandra Ohosha, 
G. A. Grierson, Esq., F. G. Hickson, Esq* T. H. Holland, Esq., Tho 
Rev. H. B. Hyde, C. Little, Esq., R. D. Mohta, Esq., J. D. Nimmo, 
Esq., A. Pcdler, Esq., Dr. D. Prain, Hon. H. H. Risley, Pandit Kara- 
prasM Shastri, Dr. W. J. Simpson, 0. R. Wilson, Esq. 

Visitors:—The Kev. K. E. BarroAV, A. C. Elliott, Esq., 0. J. 
L’Est-range, Esq., C. W. Odling, Esq. 

The minutes of tho last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Forty-three presentations were announced, details of which are given 
in the Library Lis^appended. 

•The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at tho last 
meeting of tho Sociqj>y, wore ballotted for and elected Ordinary Mem¬ 
bers ;— 

Pandit Behary Lall Clyiube, 

Lieutenant Donald Baker. 

H. H, The Mailjaraja Pratap Nafain Singh. 

Samuel Charles.Hill, Esq. 

B4ha Asutosb Paramanick. 

The Rev. Henry Wlutcdiead. 
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Tho following gentlemen are candidates for election at the next 
meeting:— 

Babn Narsingh Dutt, Howrah, proposed by G. A. Grierson, Esq., 
seconded by 0. R. Wilson, Esq. * 

R. Greovan, Esq., 0. S., proposed by 0. H. Tawney. Esq., seconded 
by C. R. Wilson, Esq. 

The following gentlemen have expressed a wish to withdraw from 
the Society 

A. M. Markham, Esq., 0. S. 

Tho Rev. Walter A. Hamilton. 

The Hon. H. H. Risley brought forward a motion to revive the 
Ethnological Committee and tho aj)pointmont of an Ethnological Secre¬ 
tary who should bo in charge of a now part of tho Journal. 

It was unanimously resolved that a third section dealing with 
Anthropology, Ethnography and Folklore be added to tho Journal and 
.that tho Council bo authori/od to enter into negotiations with tho 
Government of Bengal in order to obtain a grant in connection there¬ 
with. 

Mr. 0. R. Wilson read a short note on an old picture of the river¬ 
side in tho north part of Calcutta in 1788. 

Note on an old Picture of the Riverside in the north fart of 
* Calcutta in 1788. 

This picture is one of a sot of nine pictures of old Calcutta in the 
possession of tho Asiatic Society of Bengal. There is also a very large 
copy of it at Bolvodoro. The date is 1788. It obviously represents a 
honso, temple, and bathing ghats, in the northern part of Calcutta. 
There is tho steeple of a church in the distance. The difficulty is to 
determine tho precise spot. I have spent a good deal of time in the 
attempt to do this. Rcmomboring that the present Strand was onco 
covered with water I have walked up and down tho northern part of it, 
and have examined ^.11 the buildings which lie to the east of the roadway.. 
I have thus discovered the temple and all that remains of the buildings 
seen in the picture. 

Tho most conspicuous object in the picture iif a large three-storied 
house built by tbe waterside and boliind it a smaller two-storied house. 
The three-storied building, was in 17§8, the Thaknr Bari of Babu Jugul* 
Kisore Addy, and tho tworstovied building was his house of residence. 
Babu Jugul Kisore bad bouglit the land frdM a Madrassee called Naina 
and built the Thakur Bari upon it. At his death the property came 
to his son Nanda Lai Addy who only survived his father a few years. The 
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next owner of tine property was Nanda*s son Boyal Ohand Addy, who 
was in his day a distinguished resident of Calcutta. He was 0. great 
ri^er and kept a large stud of horses. I find his name in October 1806 
«ias one of the signatories of an address to Sir Henry Bnssel then Chief 
Justice of Bengal. Doyal Chand died in 1835. His son Bahn Baj 
• Ballub Addy is still living and is an old man of 72. It is to him and to 
Babu Ganrdds Bysack that 1 am indebted for my information about 
this old Calcutta family. The three>storied Tbakur Bari is not now in 
existence. It is shown in Simms’ Survey of Calcutta in 1849, but it has 
since been pulled down, and the site sold and covered with huts and 
sheds. The two-storied house is still standing in Dharmahatta Street 
at the corner of Darpa Karaian Tagore’s Street. The house is much 
altered, but I have been all over it, and I am convinced that it is the 
same house as that shown in the picture. 

The little temple is also still standing, but is almost hidden away 
from sight by a largo shed belonging to Messrs. Balli Bros, built closo 
up beside it and behind it. It is a temple of Siva and belongs to a 
Biswas family. 

The picture shows at least two ghats. I am a little uncertain as to 
their names. The one adjacent to the temple and immediately north of it 
was called the B4m Sitd Ghat; the other to the south of this, according 
to the maps of Wood and Upjohn, was called Hurreenant Dewan’s Ghat 
iu 1785-96, but from some valuable maps which have been kindly lent 
me by Babu Gaurdds Bysack it appears that in 1830 the Bam Sit4 
Ghat had disappeared and that the second ghat was called the Soebtolah 
Ghat. This name, however, is given by Wood and Upjohn to another 
ghat farther north of this spot which seoms also to havo disappeared by 
1830. Tbero were therefore in 1788 three ghats near this place—the 
Seebtolah Ghat, the Bam Sita Ghat and Hurreenant Dewan’s Ghat. 
The first two were subsequently done away with, and the name Seebtolah 
was transfeinred to the third ghat. 

The spire in the distance belongs to the Armenian Church. The 
warehouses along the river side south of Jogul Kisore Addy’s Thakur 
Bari have mostly disappeared, many of them having been pulled down 
to make room for the Mint. 

The following papers were read:— 

1. Not^ on tJi-e old plans qf Forts and Towns of the Fast India 

Company preserved hy the French at Fondicherry^ — By G. W. Forbest, 
Esq., B. a. •* . 

m 

2. Fot^ ‘(m the date of Nur Quth Alands deathf—By H. Betsbipqb, 

EsQ.j 0« S. ^ 

The papers will be published in the Journal, Part 1. 
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3. Noto on the Indian and Malay Peninsula Butlerjli^ comprised in 
the subgenus Stictoplwa of the genus Enplcoa.—% Lionel db Nioe'yjlle, . 
Esq., P. E. S., C. M. Z. S. 

J rocently received the following pathetic letter from the Ker., 
Walter A. Hamilton“ I am to-day sending you by parcel-post a box 
containing 500 spocimons of Buplcea from the Khasi Hills. Will you 
kindly sort and name them for mo ? I have had to give it up, having 
nearly worn my eyes out in trying to discriminate between the various 
described species, the difforonces between which appear to be minute.’* 
The collection on examination consisted pi’actically of two species, and 
as Mr. Hamilton was good enough to say I might keep any I required, 

I sorted them very carefully, and picked out specimens of all such as 
appeared to be in any way abnormal. T propose to deal in this Note 
with the Stictophrm. In Pait VII of Mr. Moore’s “ Lopidoptora Indica’* 
six species arc given fi’om Sikkim, Assam, and Burma. 1 give below 
a key to those species which graphically brings out the points on which 
Mr. Moore relics in sepai*ating them. 

Key to oortain Indian species of the subgenus STICTOPLCEA. 

A. Uppersido, forowing with nnoierous spots ou tho diso in addition to tho submar- 

giiiul and marginal series. 

0 . Of largo 817.0 ; upporsido, hiiidwiiig with comploto snbmarginal and mar¬ 
ginal series of spots. 

B. (Stiutofjvsa) iiopri, Assam. 

b. Of small siso ; upporsido, bind wing in tlio malo (ns doscrihod) with lliree 

snbnmrginal spots only, (six marginal spot3«figured}; fomalo witli addi- 
« tional marginal spots. 

E. (SrioTort.(KA) pvgmaba, Assam. 

c. Of large sizo; upirarsido, hindwing with throe or two sabmarginal spots. 

E. (Stictoi’wea) binotata, Sikkim. 

B. IJpporside, forowing with no spots on the disc, submarginal and marginal series 

of spots as in A. 

a. Upporsido, hind wing with comploto sabmarginal and mat^nal scries of 

spota 

E. (Stictopkea) uarrisi, Burma. 

b. Upporsido, hindwing with throe Bnbniargiuid spots. 

B. (Stictopuea) CROWI.RVI, Bitrma. 

c. Uppersido, hindwing iminacnlate. 

E. (Stictopuka) utuixA, Assam. * 

In the work above refei rinl to Mr. Moore does not record B. harrisii 
from the Malay Peninsula, though he previously* gave Malacca and 
Oochitt Chiqa atnongat other places as its ^litat. Mr. Butler also in 
his original description of S,mbinotata record/ It fi-om Borneo as well as 

• Proc Zool. Soo. Loud., 1883, p. 820, a. 4. 
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from India. Mr. Mooro in his Monograph of the JSuplmina does not 
record it from Borneo, but describes from thonce 8. tyrianthina. There 
is something mysterious about the latter species. Having originally* 
described it from Bomeo and Sumatra, Mr. Moore, in Lep. Ind., p. 138, 
records it from Sumatra only. In the original description it is said to 
be similar to 8. harrinii on the uppoi-sido of the forowing, i. e., richly 
glossed with blue. But in Lep. Ind. it is said to bo “ without the blue 
gloss.” Again, in Captain Shopland’s List of the Butterflies collected 
by him in Aracan, Burma, p. 4, JE. tyrianthina is recorded. I am almost 
certain that there is no Sticfoplcea in any part of India that is not blue- 
glossed, and as Captain Shopland most probably named Lis specimens 
at the British Museum, and as none but blue-glossed species occur in 
India, I think Mr. Mooro must be mistaken in saying that the species is 
not bluc-glossod. As originally described Mr. IVfoore placed it between 
two blue-glossed species {8. liarrisi and pygnitva), and all the indica¬ 
tions would go to show that it is a blnc-glosscd species, in w’hich case 
it is probably another synonym of E. harrisii. 

E. pygmwa may, I think, be dismissed at once, as it is obviously only 
a stunted form of E, binoiata. I possess fronn the Khasi Hills an even 
smaller specimen than the typo, with which it agrees in markings. The 
two commonest forms in the Khasi Hills are E, binoiata and E. regina, but 
the other three described species also occur there, but less commonly. 
Every gradation exists between the most hea»ily-marked E. Jiopei on the 
one side and the most sparsely-marked E. regina on the other, as represent¬ 
ed in these Khasi Hill specimens, and I can come to no other conclusion 
than that we have hero to deal with a single protean species which 
must stand as E. {Stictoploea') harrisii, Felder. Although this single 
species has been split up into six by three different entomologists tMooro 
having described three, Felder two, and Butler one), this by no means 
exhausts the number of species which might be created on similar lines, 
as there is hardly any combination in the different arrangement of the 
discal spots of the forewing and the mai’ginal and submarginal spots of 
both wings which might not be met with were sufficient material avail¬ 
able ; at any rate, in the nearly one hundred set specimens and two 
hundred unset ones now before me as I write, there are numerous in¬ 
dividual specimens wfiich are quite as distinct as any hithei’to described. 
And the species is obviously variably throughout its range, though in the 
Khasi Hills of Assam, where it appears to be commonest, these varia¬ 
tions are the most numerous, and comprise the extreme north-westerly 
(Sikkim) form which seems to always possess the discal spots on the 


* 1. 0 ., p. 3^, n. 6. 
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upperside of the forewing, and the southerly (Burma and Malay Penin¬ 
sula) form in which these spots are invariably absent, but in which ’ 
there is usually (not invariably) a prominent submarginal and marginal 
series of spots on the hindwing which are not usually found in the north# 
westerly form. 

I give below a brief description of the species as I think it should 
bo known, together with its synonymy in full. In the latter I include 
the SHctoploea microsHcta of Butler, described without locality, as it is a 
form which appears to occur commonly in the Khasi Hills. Mr. Moore 
says it is a broader-winged insect in both wings than E. hopei, but as 
will bo found stated below, oven the shape of the wings in this species 
is inconstant. 

EcPLffiA (Stictoplcea) haerisii, Felder. 

Euplma harriaiit Folder, Reiso Novnra, Lep., vol. ii, p. 328, n. 451, male (1866) t 
Stictoplcea harriaii, Moore, Juarn. Linu. 8oo. Lond., Zoology, vol. xxi, p. 31 (1886) j 
JSr. {Sticloplcea) harriaii, Klwea and vlo Niocvillo, Journ. A. S. B., vol. Iv, pt. 2, p. 416, 
II. 13 (1886) ; Stictoplrea harriai, Mooro, Proo. Zool. Soo. Lond., 1883, p. 820, a. 4, 
pi. XXX, flg. 8, tnalci idem, id., Lop. Ind., vol. i, p. 136, pi. lii, Age. 1, male ; la, female 
(1890); E, harriai, Distant, Rliop. Malay., p. 411, n. 17 (1886); Euplcea grotei {female 
only), Fcldor, I, c., p. 339, u. 470, pi. xli, Ag. 7, female (1865); id , Butler, Trans. Linn. 
Soo. Load., Zoology, sooond sorios, vol. i, p. 535, n. 3 (1877); id.. Distant, 1. c., p. 36, 
n. 17, pi. ill, Ag. 3, male (1882); id., Marshall and do Nicuvillo, Butt. Ind., vol. i, p. 01, 
n. 77 (1882); id., Watson, Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soo., vol. iii, p. 10, n. 22 (1888) ; id., 
Adamson, Cat. of Butt, collocttd in Bnrma, p. 6, n. 33 (1889) ; idem, id.. Notes on 
Danainuo of Burma, p. 14 (1889); Stictoploia grotei. Bailor, Journ. Linn. Soo. Lond., 
Zoology, vol. xiv, p. 302, n. 4 (1878); id., Moore, Free. Zbol. Soo. Lond., 1878, p. 824 ; 
Suplma hopei. Folder, 1. c., p. 328, n. 452, male (1865); id., Marshall and do Nic^ville, 

1. c., p. 92, n. 78, pi. ix, Ag. 18, male and. female {18S2 ); id., Watson, Journ. Bomb. Nat* 
Hist. So^, vol. iii, p. 19, n. 23 (l8S8j; id., Adamson, Cat. of Butt, collected in Bnrma, 
p. 6, n. 34 (1889); idem, id.. Notes on Danainco of Burma, p. 14 (1889); id., Handers, 
Trans. Ent. Soo. Lond., 1890, p. 517, n. 10; Stict(^loea hopei, Butler, Jonm. Linn. Soo. 
Lond., Zoology, vol. xiv, p. 302, n. 5 (1878); id., Moore, Proo. Zool. Soo. Lond., 1888, 
p. 319, n. 1; idem, id., Lop. lad., vol. i, p. 138, pi. liii, Ags. 1, male ; la, female 
(1890) I E. {Stictophm) hopei, do Nic^ville, Journ. A. S. B., vol. li, pt. 8, p. 65, n. 138 
(1882) ; id., Blwes, I'rans. Eat. Soo. Lend., 1888, p. 302, n. 16 ; Stietoploea mieroatiatet, 
Butler, Journ. Linn. Soo. Loud., Zoology, vol. xiv, p. 802, n. 6 (1878); id., Moore, 
Froo. Zool. Soo Lond., 1883, p. 320, n. 7 ; EupUsa microaticia, Marshall and de 
NkMivillo, I. c., p. 94, n. ^ (1882); Sllctoplryn binotala, Bjitler, Journ. Linn. Soo. 
Lond., vol. xiv, p. 802, n. 7 (1878', id., Mooro, Proo. Zool. Soo. Lond., 1888, p. 319, 
li. a, pi. XXX, Ag. 4, male t idem, hi., Lep. Ind., vol. i, p. 138, pi. liii, Ags. 2, male ; 2a, 
female (1890) ; B. (Sticfopfoxiy binotnta, Wood>Mason and do Nio4vIUe, Journ. A. S. B., 
vol. Iv, pt. a, j>.847, u. 18 (1886) ; E. binotata, Watson, Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soo., 
vol. Vi, p. 88, n. 14 (1891); Stidoj^oea regina, Proo. Zool. Soo. Load., 1883, 

p. 319, n. 8 ; idem, id., Lap lud., vol. i, p. 140, pi. liii, Ag. 3, male (1890) ; S. pygmeea, id., 
Proo. Zod. Boo. Lond., 1883, p. 3^, n. 6; idem, id, Lep. Tnd., vol. i, p. 189, pi. m, 
Ags. 8, malei 8o, fmale (1890); 8, erowle^, id., Lop. Ind., vol. i, p. 188, pi. Iii. Air a 
male (1890). ^ ^ * 
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HAfii!tiT: Sikkita, Bhutan, Assam, Burma, Malay Peninsula, 
Cochin-China. 

ExpiNSB: (?, 2'8 to 4*2; 9,8’4 to 4’2 inches. 

^ * Description : Male. Uppersidb, foreming glossed with magni¬ 
ficent blue throughout; two prominent black improssed elongated 
sexual brands in the snbraedian interspace placed one abovo the other, 
the anterior rather the shorter; marginal blue dots varying from, none 
to nine, when present invariably commencing at the anal angle and 
never reaching the apex of the wing; a submarginal series of larger 
spots varying from five to eight, and shewing great variation in 
size; an angulated scries of discal spots placed beyond the discoidal 
cell, varying from none to five, also very variable in size; a spot at 
the outer posterior end of the cell and another on the costa between the 
origin of the first and second subcostal nervules, both sometimes present, 
sometimes absent. Ilindtving rich dark piceous, becoming lighter to¬ 
wards the costa, the latter broadly cinereous; marginal white dots 
none in some specimens, to a complete series of twelve in others; 
a submarginal larger series varying from nine to ten, very inconstant in 
size, when present always commencing from the apex of the wing; 
sometimes with, sometimes without two discal blnish-whito spots 
• divided by tho third median nervule beyond the discoidal cell. Under¬ 
side, both wings rich dark piccous; some white dots at the extreme 
base of the wings; the markings as above, but invariably much 
smaller, white, or bluish-white, M variable as on tho uppersido; some¬ 
times with, sometimes yiithout a spot at the end of each discoidal cell. 
Foremng with the inner margin broadly cinereous. Peaule differs from 
the male in the inner margin of the forewing being straight instead of 
strongly outwardly bowed, and in the absence of tho sexual brands on 
the npperside, which are represented in some specimens by a small 
blue streaJe; all the markings on both sides in both wings as variable 
as m the male. Underside, forewing with two elongated blnish-whito 
streaks in the submedian interspace. This latter marking is very nao- 
jful, aT>d by it a female Stictoplaea can be at once identified, as it occurs 
in no other group of EuplcBOn ^ 

The shape of the forewing in this species shows considerable varia¬ 
tion, some specimens being much broader than others, while the apex of 
the wing is somewhat produced is some examples, much rounded in 
others. 
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The following additions have been made to the Libm’y since ^he 
meeting held in July last. # 


Transactions, Proceedings and Journals, 

presented by the respective Societies and Editors. 


Baltimore. Johns Hopkins University,—Circulars, Vol. XI, Nos. 99 and 

100 . 

Bombay. The Indian Antiquary,—Vol. XX, No. 255. 

Bordeaux. La Society Linnoenne do Bordeaux,—Actes, Vol. XLIV. 

Calcutta. Asiatic Society of Bengal,—J^roceedings, No. 4, April, 1892. 

-. Geological Survey of India,—Records, Vol. XXV, Part 2. 

-• Indian Eugiueering,-—Vol. XU, Nos. 2-5, and Index to Vol. 

XI. 

-• Photographic Society of India,—Journal, Vol. V, Nos. 7 and 

8 . 

Dorpat. Dor Natui-forscltcr-Gosollscliuft bci dcr Universitat Dorpat,— 
Sitzungsberichte, Band IX, Heft 3. 

Florence. La Socicta Italiana di Antropologia, Etnologia c Paicologia 
Comparata,-~Archivio. per L’ Antropologia c la Etnologia, Tome 
XXII, Fascicolo 1. ’ ° 

Graz. Des Naturwissonschaftlichon Vereincs fBr Steiermark,—Mittlioi- 
lungen, Jahrg, 1891. 

The Hague. Konmklijk Institiiut voor do Taal,- Land-cn Volken- 
kundo van Nodorlandsch-IndiiS-Bijdrngou tot de Taal- Land-en 
^ Volkonkunde van Nodcrlandsch-lndie, Deel VI, Aflevoring 3. 

Lcigo. Soci^tfi Goologiquo do Belgique,—Annals, Tome XIX, No. 2. 

Loipsng, Dor Deutschen Morgoulandischcn Gesellschaft,—Zeitsohrift, 
Band XLVI, Heft 1. 

London. Institution of Electrical Engineers,—Journal, Vol. XXL No. 
99 * • ^ 


Nature,—Vol. XLVI, Nos. 1182.35. 

The Academy,—Nos. lO.U-54, and Index’to Vol. XLI 
The Athenroum,-Nos. 337;ls 3375 and 3377. 

Zoolo^cal Societj, of Loudon,—Proceedings, Part I 1892 


1 i —.-irrocccaings, Tart I, 1892 

do Moocoo,-Bulletm, 
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Mussoorie. The Indian Forester,^—^Vol. XVIII, Wo. 7. 

Naplo. Society Africana d’Ttalia,—Bollettino, Anno XI, Fasc. 3-4. 
Bo^e. La Soci4ta Degli Spettroscopisti Italian!.—Memorie, Tome XXT, 
% No. 5. 

St. Petersburg. Coinit& Geologiqne,—Bulletins, Tome, X, Nos. 6-9; XT, 
1-4. 


-. -. Memories, Vol. XlIT, No. 1. 

Sydney. Linnean Society of New South Wales,—Proceedings, Vol. VI, 
Part 4. 

Taiping. Perak Government,—Gazette, Vol. V, No.s. 17-21. 

Toronto. Canadian Institute,—Transactions, Vol. II, Part 2. 

Trieste. La Societd Adriatica di Scienze natiu’ali in Trieste,—Bollot- 
tino, Tome, XIII, Parts 1 et 4. 

Wellington. Polynesian Society.—Journal, Vol.I, No. 1. 

Zurich, Naturfoi’schanden Qesellschaft in Zurich,—Viertoljehrschrift, 
Band XXXVII, Heft I. 


JS0OK.S AND jPAMPHLETS, 

presented by the Authors, Translators, ^0. 

Bysack, Gaur Dass. Passages from the Autobiography of a Bengalee 
gentleman of sixty years ago. 8vo. Calcatta, 1892. 

Day, 0. B/. The Music and Musical Instruments of Southern India and 
the Deccan. 4to. London, 1891. 

JAiSCELLANEOUS jPRESENTATIONS. 

The Thirty-fourth Annual Report of the Trade and Commerce of Chica¬ 
go for the year ending December 31st, 1891. 8vo. Chicago, 1892. 

Board of Trade, Chicago. 

An Appeal to the Canadian Institute on the Rectification of Parliament. 
8vo. Toronto, 1892. 

Annual Archeological Report and Canadian Institute (Session 1891), 
“ being an Appendix to the Report of the Minister of Education, On¬ 
tario. 8vo. Toronto, 1891. 

• Canadian Institute, Toronto. 

Notes on the Annual Statements of the Registration Department of the 
Central Provinces for the year 1891-92. Fcp. Nagpur, 1892. 

Report of the Sanitary Commissioner of the pentral Provinces for the 
year 1891. Fcp, Nagpur, 1892. , 

Report on the Police Administration of the Central Provinces for the 
year 1891. Fcp. Nsgpnr, 1892. 

^ Chief Cohmissioneb, Centbal Pbovinces. 
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Exorcises at the opening of the Library Bnilding of the Cornell Univer¬ 
sity, October 1891. 4to. Ithaca, 1891. 

Cornell University. 

Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture for the year 189(T-91^ ' 
Sro. Bnsbane, 1891. 

Shelton, E. M. Tree-Planting for shade and ornament (Bulletin, De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, Brisbane, ISTo. 17). 8vo. Brisbane, 1892, 

Depautmknt op Agriculture, Brisbane. 

Index to tho Genera and Species described in the Memoirs of the Geolo¬ 
gical Survey of India, Palasontologia Tudica, up to the year 1891. 
4to. Calcutta, 1892. 

Geological Survey op India. 

Annual Report on Inland Emigration for the year 1891. Fcp. Calcutta, 

. 1892. 

Annual Report on the Police Administration of the Town of Calcutta 
and its Suburbs for the year 1891. Fcp. Calcutta, 1892. 

Annual Returns of the Charitable Dispensaries under the Government 
of Bengal for tho year 1891. Fcp. Calcutta, 1892. 

Report on tho Legal AlT.'virs of tho Bengal Government for the year 1891- 
92. Fcp. Calcutta, 1892. 

Reports of the Alipore and Hazaribagh Reformatoi’y Schools for the year 
1891, Fcp. Csilcutta, 1892. 

Government op Bengal. 

The Indian Antiquary, Vofs. XX, Parts 255 ; XXI, 261 and 262. 4to. 
Bombay, 189*2. • 

Uslia, Vol. 11, Pan 2. 8vo. Calcutta, 1892. 

Government op India, Home Department. 

Annual Report of tho Ai'cliaoulogical Survey, Madras, for the year 1891- 
92. Fcp. Madras, 1892 

Progress Report of tho Arohjeological Survey, Madras, for the last quar¬ 
ter of tho year 1891-92. Fcp. Madras, 1892. 

Government of Madras. 

Report on the Sanitary Adraiuistmtion of the Punjab for tho year 1891. 
Fcp. Lahore, 1892. 


Government op the Punjab. 

Copy of a plan of Fort William, Calcutta., in the y«ar 1759. 

Government op Pondicherry. 

Indian Meteorological Momuirs, Vol! V, Part I. 4to. Calcutta, 1892. 

Memorandam on the si'.uwffill in the mountain districts bordering Nor- 
thei*n India and tho abnormal features ^f the weather in India du¬ 
ping tho first five months, with a forecast of the probable charade 
of the South-West Monsoon rains of 1892. 

Meteorological Reporter to the Government op India. 
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Bulletin of the Microscopical Society of Calcutta, Yol. II, No. 1, and In¬ 
dex to Vol. I. 8vo. Calcutta, 1892. 

^ Mickoscopioal Society of Calcutta. 

ENNELP, Djb. J. Y. Die YerwandtsohaftByerhaltuisse der Arthropoden 
(Sohriften Leransgep^eben von der Naturforseher-Gesellschaft bei 
der Uuinersitat Dorpat, YI). 8vo. Dorpat, 1891. 

Naturfobsoiieii Gebellsohapt deb Uniybbsitat, Dobpat. 
Proceedings of the Trustees of the Newberry Library, Chicago, for the 
year ending January 6th, 1892. 8vo. Chicago, 1892. 

Newbebby Library, Chicaqo. 
Daniblssbn, D. 0. Den Norske Nordhavs—Expedition, 1876-1878, 
XXI. Zoologi. Crinoida and Echiiiida. 4to Christiania, 1892. 

Norwegian North-Atlantic Expedition. 
Scientific Memoirs by Medical Officers of the Array of India, Part YII. 
4to. Calcutta, 1892, 

Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of India. 
General Report on the Operations of the Survey of India during 1890- 
91. Ecp. Calcutta, 1892. 

Synopsis of the results of the operations of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey of liidia, Yol. XXIII. The South Konkan Coast Series. 
4to. Dehra Dun, 1891. 

- - Yol. XXIV. The Mangalore Meridional Scries. 4to. 

Dobra Dun, 1891. • 

Surveyor-General op India. 

Observations faites h 1’ Observatoire Metdorologique de 1’ University de 
Kiew, April and May 1892. 8vo. Kiew, 1892. ’ 

University op Kiew. 

Muybridge, Eadweard. The Science of Animal Locomotion ; an Electro- 
Photographic Investigation of Consecutive Phases of Animal move¬ 
ments. 8vo. Philadelphia, 1891. 

University of Pennsylvania. 

Blytt, a. The probable cause of the displacement of beach-lines. 8vo. 
Christiania, 1889. 

YIDENSKABS-Se LSKABS, CHRISTIANIA. 

A Catalogue with Descriptive Notices of the Portraits, Busts, etc., be¬ 
longing to Yale University, 1892. 8vo. New Haven, 1892. 
Catalogue of the Officers and Graduates of Yale, University in New Ha¬ 
ven, Connecticut, 1701-1892. 8vo. New Haven, 1892. 

Report presented by the Board of Managers o,f the Observatory of Yale 
University to the President and Fellows^ for the year 1891-92. 8vo. 
New. Haven, 1892. 


, Yale University, New Haven. 
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j^EF\IODICA"LS J^URCHASED. 

Allahabad. North Indian Notes and Queries,—ol. II, No 4. 

Braunschweig. Jahresboricht iiber die Fortsebritto der Ohomio iind ^ 
‘ verwandter Theilo anderor Wissenschaften, Heft 1, 1889. ^ 

Calcutta. Indian Medical Gazette,—Vol. XXVII, No. 7, and Supple¬ 
ment for July 1892. 

Geneva. Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturollea,—Tome 
XXVII, No. 6. 

Ijoipzig. Annalon der Physik und Oiioniio,—Band, XLVI, Heft, 2. 

-, — . - . . Bcibliitter, Baud XVI, Stiick (5. 

London. The Chemical Now,s,—Vol. LXV, No. 1700; LXVI, 1701- 
1703. 

Paris. Revue Scientifiqne,—Tome L, Nos. 1-3, 

Vienna. Vienna Oriental Journal,—Vol. VI, Nos, 1 and 2. 

pOOKS j^IJRCHASED. 

Aufuecht, Da. Theodor. Florentine Sanskrit Manuscripts. 8vo. Leip¬ 
zig, 1892. 

Dostan-i-Mosih ; a Persiau Manuscript. 

Usha, Vol. II, Part 2. 8vo. Calcutta, 1892. 
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Discocery of Ptuhlhist Remains at Mouul (JrminMumjir (Monyhyr') 
lUsirici, and Identijicaliun of the site ivitli a celebrated- Jtermif~ 
aijti of Buddha.—By Jj. A. \VAi)in:Lr,, Al.li. (With four 
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Discovery of Buddhist Remains at Mount Tfren in Mungir {Monghyi^ 
district, and Identification of the site with a celehrated Hermitage of 
Buddha,—By L. A. Waddell, M. B. 

{With four Plates). 

Seldom is it possible to identify an ancient site so perfectly aa 
that now reported; for it seldom happens that the historical description 
is so very detailed, the geographical position so well defined, and the 
remains themselves so little disturbed as in the present case. And in 
addition to the discovery of the hermitage where Buddha spent the 
rainy season (the so-called * Buddhist Lent’) of the sisteenth year of his 
ministry, it is interesting and important to find that a famous incident 
in the legendary life of Buddha, which occurred here and which has 
hitherto been considerad a solar myth, is in fact an almost unembollished 
record of a local event. Evidence is also offered of the forcible expul¬ 
sion hence of Buddhism by the Muhammadan invaders, in op]i08itiou to 
the opinion expressed by many writers that Buddhism died out of India 
«through its own inherent decay. 

Discovery of site .—The antiquities at the village of TJren have quite 
escaped the notice of archaeologists. On passing through the village 
some months ago, I observed numerous fragments of BuddljdSt statues 
* scattered everywhere arouud, and was so* led to explore Mxe locality 
jikring the limited time at my disposal, with the result of discovering 
. that the hill adjoining the village is one on which Buddha rtitted a season, 
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daring the raias, and a celebrated place of pilgrimage in olden times, 
very fully described by the Buddhist pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang* * * § in* the 
seventh century A. D. 

Remains being destroyed by quarriers.—-It is a pity that the site has 
remained so long undiscovered, for the unfortunate proximity of the 
hill to the railway, and the excellent quality of tho rock (granite) have 
induced the railway authorities to uso the hill as a quarry for * road* 
metal ’; and only about six years ago two of the most interesting of the 
rock'sculptures were in this way demolished and the fragments further 
broken up and carried off as ballast; and the blasting operations have 
now extended to within a few feet of tho more important rock-sculptures 
and markings still remaining. Many of tho inscribed statues also have 
been carried off from time to time by the overseers or contractors super¬ 
vising the quaiTying operations—one of these in particular, a Mr. S- 

is I’eported to have carried off, about thirty-six years ago, a full cart-load 
of tho best preserved statuettes, tho ultimate destination of which cannot 
now be traced. Sufficient evidence, however, still exists to place the 
identification of tho site beyond all dispute, and 1 am glad to have been 
tho moans of rescuing theso ancient roihains, more especially the rock- 
markings, from imminent destruction.f 

Hiuen Tsiang's description of the site. —The I-lan-na-po-fa-to (Hira- 
isya-parvata') country of Hiuen Tsiang is held by the recognized autho¬ 
rities Julien,;{; Forgusson§ and Sir A. Cunninghatu|| to have coincided ap- 
pi’oximatoly with the hilly portion (t. e., the eastern half) of the modern 
district of Mungir (Monghyr) in the pi’ovince of Bihar, with its capital 
at tho site of tho present town of Monghyr. In describing this country, 
Hiuen Tsiang writes :—H 

“On tho w'ostorn frontier of tho country (I-lan-na-po-fa-to), to the 

• Si-yu-hi, Buddhist Reeorda of tho Western World, translated from the 
Chinese of Hinen 'I'siangby S. Bkal, Vol. II, pp. 190-91, London, 1884, 

t Since writing tho above I have again visited the site and find that farther quar¬ 
rying operations have boon extensively carried on since the sabmission of this report 
to the Society. The western cliff, bearing nnmerons ebaitya figures, has been in great 
part removed by blasting, only t he fraetnrod bases of a few of the chaityas still 
remaining. Also at tho sonth-easL margin of the lull, where tho rock was highly 
polished and contained ancient markings, most of thii surface has been removed 
by blasting. And a blast had been put in within two yard.s of Buddha’s footprint, but 
had miscarried in explosion. All this dtwtraction has occurred subsequent to my 
report to the Society. 

i Memsirea sur lea Contw'-*. Oertdeni, ilea, traduits du Ghinois, Paris, 1863. 

§ Jour. Boy. Aa. Soc., vol. VJ, p. 230. 

II Attctenf Geography of India, p. 476 } and Arch. Snrvey of India Beports, Vbl. 
XV, p. 16. V, Beal, loc. oit., Vol. 11, p. 190. 
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** south of the river Ganges, we come to a small solitaiy mountain with 
“ a c^oable peak rising high (Beal here notes * The passage might be 
translated “ there is a small solitaiy hill with succossive crags heaped 
up.”) “ Formerly Buddha in this place rested during the three months 
** of rain, and subdued the Ifaksha Vakula (Yo-o’ha Po>khu>lo}. Below 
“ a corner of the south-east of the mountain is a great stone. On this 
are marks caused by Buddha sitting thereon. The marks are about 
“ an inch deep, five feet two inches long, and two feat one inch wide. 

Above them is built a stupa. Again to the south is tho impression 
“on a stone where Buddha set down his leiun-chi-kia (Jemdilm or water- 
“ vessel). In depth the linos are about an inch, and are like a flower 
“ with eight buds (or petals). Not far to tho south-east of this spot 
“ are tho foot-traces of tho Yaksha Vakula. They are about one foot 
“five or six inches long, seven or eight inches wide, and in depth less 
“than two inches. Behind these traces of the Yaksha is a stone figure 
“ of Buddha in sitting posture, about six or seven feet high. Next, to 
“ tho west, not far off, is a place where Buddha walked for exorcise. 
“ Above this mountain top is tho old residence of the Yaksha. Next, 
“ to tho north is a foot-trace of Buddha, a foot and eight inches long 
“and perhaps six inches wide and half an inch deep. Above it is a stujMi 
“ erected. Formerly when Buddha subdued the Yaksha, ho commanded 
“ him not to kill men nor eat their flesh. Having respectfully re- 
“ooived the law of Buddha, ho was bom in heaven. To the west of this 
“are six or seven hot springs. Tho water is exceedingly hot.” 

General Ounningham's identification with Mahwlem hill. —So very 
detailed a description of this site ought to render its identification com¬ 
paratively easy and certain; and it seems remarkable that guided by 
such a minute description tho identification should have boou so long 
delayed. It may be that this is partly owing to Sir A. Cunuinghaiu 
having already in his official report* identified the Mahddeva peak in tho 
Kharakpur hills with the site just described by Hiueu Tsiang. But it 
had so happened that about two mouths previous to my visiting Ureii, 
I had occasion to be in tho neighbourhood of the Mahddeva hill referred 
to by General Cunningham, and I took advantage of tho opportunity 
to visit the hill, book in hand—with tho pilgrim’s account and General 
Cunningham’s remarks side by side for reference on the spot. And I 
confess to being thoroughly disappointed. In this case certainly tho 
remarks applied by Fergusson to another identificatiou of General Cun- 
nihgbam’s are again fully applicable, viz., that after arbitrarily altering 
the direction given by his author, he fails in every instance to “ bring 
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* JLrehuielQgical Survsjf of India Reports, Vol. XV, p. 19, Caloatta, 1882. 
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“ the natural features of the country into accord with the descriptions 
“ of the pilgrim." 

Mahddeva hill certainly not the -That the Mahddeva hill is 
corf.ainly not the site rofewed to by the pilgrim is evident from the 
following facts 

Ist. It is not *^on the western frontier," but rather on the eastern 
frontier of I-lan-na-po-fa-to. 

2 nd. It is not “ a small solitary hill," but is within and among the 
hills and not a detached hill; it is only a lower 
shoulder of a higher hill of the range behind. 

3r<l. It hasno^ a double peak rising high "—the 2nd peak really 
belongs to another hill of the range. 

4th. It has no “ successive crags heaped up ”—on the contrary its 
sides are trim and sub-conical. 

5th. It has not " to the west not far off " any place suitable for a 
promenade 

6 th. It has wo«e of the very numerous rook-markings described by 
Hiuen Tsiang (so far as is known, and special inquiry 
and search for these were made). 

th. It has no remains of the several stujyas erected on the site. 

**th. The hot springs are not " to the west " of the hill, but actually 
upon the hill itself and on its eastern and N. E. 
slope. 

9th. Lastly it has no Buddhist remains, nor remains of any kind 
(except a small brick shrine about 4 feet square 
housing a linga [Mahadeva], nor is there any history 
or likelihood of there ever having been remains 
hereabouts ; and the situation is so remote from rail 
and roadways and villages, that had any buildings or 
remains ever existed hero, it is scarcely possible that 
every trace of them could have been swept away.* 

3tt. Urcn fully satisfies description in every detail .—Finding thus that 
the Mahadeva peak was cerkunly not the place referred to by the pil¬ 
grim, I was, at the time I stumbled on the Uren ruins, on the outlook 
for a site which would be more in harmony with the pilgrim’s account; 
and that Mt. TJren fully satisfies the pilgrim’s description, even to the 
minutest detail, will be abundanUy evident from the following parti¬ 
culars :— 

Siiueiion of Mount Mount Uren is situated in the Mungir dis- 


* The Pdmh Evmdr fi^^nre referred to by Genl. Custninohau was found about 
fire.miles from boro nnd only a fire-f&ced ‘ lin-gia * (phallus). 
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triofc and on the Wegtern frontier of the I>}an>na<po-fo<to (Siranya-parva- 
ta) ccftintiy, formerly included in the ancient kingdom of Magadha, 
and within the Bnddhisi Holy Land. It is al}oat twenty miles distant 
from the town of Mungir in a S. W. direction, and about seven miles 
south of the present course of the Ganges, but in the rains the Ganges 
flood reaches almost up to Uren. In the Survey map the name is spelt 
Oorein,” but the local pronunciation and spelling of the name is 
Uren. 

Local imdiiions.—Tradition is singularly meagre both in regard to 
the hill itself, and the ruins and remains at its base. The only story 
which is current amongst the villagers is, that the hill was formerly the 
abode of a demon or deified giant called Lorik, famous in the nursery 
tales of Bihar. And to this Lorik were asci'ibed the known markings on 
the hill, viz.j the Zo^d>inark, the two footprints, and that portion of the 
hill called ‘ the house.* The existence of Buddha’s footprint and the 
numerous inscriptions on the summit of the hill, and a footprint and 
inscriptions at the S. B. base were, however, unknown to the villagers, 
until I pointed them out. 

Oonformation of Hill identical with Jlinen Tsiang'a description."^ 
Of the hill itself no more concise deseription could be given than that 
contained in Beal's tmnslation,* viz., “ a small solitary hill with succes* 
sive crags heaped up.” The hill is also ” a small solitary mountaiuf 
with a double peak rising high.” In appearance, thei’efore, the hill 
literally satisfies both the original and alternative descriptions. The hill 
is bare and devoid of vegetation, except in a few chinks in the rock 
where a scanty soil and debris have accumnlated. Its block naked 
rocks, rising in a rugged series of crags abruptly from the plain, give 
it a most weird appearance. The rock consists of granite of a pale 
bluish colour on fracture, and its surface, where unpolished, becomes 
covered over with a black lichen. The hill is isolated and solitary, 
being distant about two miles from the mass of the Mungir hills, here 
consisting of what Buchanan calls ‘ silicioua hornstone ’J, and sejjarated 
from these by a stretch of plain, now under rice cultivation. The height 
of the hill seems to be about 250 feet above the surrounding plain. The 
shape of the hill is seen in the accompanying sketch-map (see Plate 1), 

f hich also indicates the position of the remains and rock-markings, 
he southern peak is the higher and forms the true summit of the hill. 

• Loe. eit, • * 

t One of the translations giree * mountain ’ instead of hill, but BBAtB shown 
that the word also means * hill,’ and there are no mountains in this part of India. 

{ Eastern India, II, 166. It is commoidjr known as quartsite. 
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The numerous remains noted by Biuen Tsiang identified seriatim.-^ 
In identifying seriatim tho remains noted by Hinen Tsiang, it is con¬ 
venient to describe these in a slightly different order to that given 
by the pilgrim, as at least two of the rock “ traces ” have lately been 
removed, respectively five and six years ago. 

The residence of the Yahsha. —Is^, “ Above this mountain top is the old 
residence of the Yaksha (Vakula)" This to the present day is one of the 
sights of tho hill. Tho villagers call it Lorik h& ghar or ‘ the house of 
Lorik the giant ’ {i. e., Yaksha). It is a somewhat flat area on tho top of 
the hill, below tho S. E. side of tho summit, and is surrounded on three 
sides by vaguely columnar rock, slightly suggestive of rude walls. 

The local survival of the name of the Yaksha, viz., Bakula. —In regard 
to the name of the Yaksha, viz., Vakula,* which in modern Hindi 
becomes Bakula, it is remarkable to And tho local survival of this name 
and tho awe in which it is still hold. Immediately behind Uren is tlie 
mouth of a pass which leads into the wild Singhol hills; and the pass 
and the hills beyond were the retreat of banditti till long after the 
Muhammadan invasion. Tho older banditti are popularly alleged by 
tho villagers to have been cannibals, and their raids are still spoken of 
by tho lowlaudors hero with dread. These highland aborigines were 
formerly called rakshas or ‘ demons ’ by the plains-people; and the 
oldest settlement of those rakslia or yaksha tribes is about flve miles 
beyond the mouth of tho p.ass, and is called Bakiira —which is identical 
with the namo of tho ‘ yaksha ’ given by Hiuen Tsiang—Z and r being 
interchangeable, and indeed such interchange is the rule hereabouts ; 
thus tho common word gwdl, a cowherd, is ordinarily pronounced gwdr. 
And in Ghineso translitm*aiion r is expressed by 1. It is a common 
practice to namo villages after their founders: thus Bakura village = 
‘the village of Bakum.’ And so great was the dread inspired by 
this Bakura that ho is even now worshipped by the’ semi-aWigines 
of the plains (the Dosddhs and Gwalas) at a shrine in the village 
of Jalalabadt, about eight miles east from Uren, under the namo of 
* Ban-Baknra Ntith or the ‘ Savage Lord Bakura.* His image is in basalt 
and represents a squat muscular man in a semi-sitting posture. He has 
a large sensual head, thick lips and curly hair which latter is fastened 
in a coil with a scimitar-shaped dagger, as with the aborigines 

• A Hindu legend of a tn'm -oatin*? dehiou, bearing the somewhat similar name 
of Vakn, is told in tho Mah4l-ii:lpata {\Vhooler’B Transl., p. 110), the demon being slain 
by Bhima. * Bat tho great .rt jura Hajd, named Vaka, lived near the city Ekaohakra, 
which is believed to be wiuhin tho modern distriot of Shahabad, about two hnndred 
miles to tho north of Urea. This may be a Hindd version of the Buddhist story. 

t And six miles north* east from Kharagpur. 
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the Barhnt Sculptures. And it is interesting in regard to Hinen 
Tsian^’s note that the Yaksha was converted to Buddhism, to find that 
these tribes had acquired profound respect for the remains at Uren; for 
they had carried off from the ruins to the pass several inscribed Buddhist 
stones and images, some of which are reverently disposed under trees 
at the foot of the pass and others on the summit of’*the pass, where they 
are rudely worshipped by daubing with Vermillion. And most of these 
fragments show fractures so sharp as to lead to the boHof that they had 
been carried off and deposited whore they now are very shortly after 
the destruction of tlie Buddhist establishment at Uren. 

FooUtrace of Buddha. —2?icZ. “ Next to the north is a foot-trace of 
Buddha, a foot and eight indies long, and perhaps shindies wide and 
half an inch deep." This foot-trace of Buddha is to bo found to the 
north of ‘ Lorik ka gliar ’ and about five yards from tho summit of tfie 
hill; see No. 5 on the plan (Plate I). It is of tho riglit foot, and its 
dimensions are 23 inches long by incites broad and about -J to ^ inch 
in depth. It is directed to the N.N E. 

The footprint is partly natural and partly artificial, the outer border 
of the print, for tho greater part of its extent, is outlined by a linear flaw 
in the granite rock, into which has poured a quartzozo material, part of 
which had been picked out to give greater distinctness to the outline. 
The inner border of the footprint is also a natural line, and the depres¬ 
sion of tlio heel and solo seem also uatai*al; hut the rock, forming the 
ball of the great toe and the marks of tho too-tips, has all boon arti¬ 
ficially chipped, tho operation having been assisted by the rook in 
this situation slightly tending to scale, or pool off in ono or two layers. 
No chiselling seems to have been resorted to, nor was it needed. In tho 
depression from the root of tho toes to the heel, the rook is highly polish¬ 
ed and contains traces of numei-ous inscriptions, all, except tho one regis¬ 
tered in two lines on the ball of tho toes, so indistinct as to give no legi¬ 
ble impression—and even this one, T fear will prove unreadable. 

The stupa above footprint. —3rd, “ Above it (the foot-trace of Buddha) 
is a stupa erected" Five yards above the foot-trace, and in line with 
the direction in which it points, is a mound of bricks, tho most prominent 
feature on the hill top, and suggestive of the remaius of a small sfcdipa. 
•The bricks are small, flattened and well-baked, and many of them are 
w'edge-shaped. The narrowness of the rooky base, viz,, about 12 feet 
by 12 feet, would not admit of a vei^ large stdpa being built here. In 
the village below are collected numerous bevelled and sculptured basalt 
blocks which formed the facings of small stiipas. At the N. B. base 
of the brick mound is seen outcropping a part of the base of a thickly 
plastered wall, but its direction is nearly straight, and as it is dis- 
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posed soxnon'hat radiatingly to the centre of the brick mound, it may 
be the remains of a wrall bounding a path leading up to the %tdpa; 
but as I had no leisure to explore the mound properly, I left .it undis¬ 
turbed. The villagers report that at the last quarrying operations, 
about four years ago, the overseer carried o£^ a black stone which was 
on the top of this biftck-mound, and there is a square arrangement of 
the superficial bricks around the centre of the mound suggestive of the 
existence of a small square shrine here. The position being on the very 
top of the hill, it is quite possible that there may have been here a rela¬ 
tively modern shrine to a Brahmanic god, erected on the ruins of the 
stdpa and built with tlio bricks of the latter. Some of the villagers say 
that the officer of the * fort ’ had his house here, but this is mani¬ 
festly absui'd, as there is no room for a dwelling house in such a 
cflrcnmsci'ibed spot. This brick mound, therefore, demands careful 
exploration, although it is extremely improbable that any relics will be 
found hero, as the depth of bricks now remaining is only about 3 feet 
or BO. 

Buddha** lo{<i~pr{iit. —4th. “ Again to the south is the impression on a 
stone on which liuddha set down his kiun-chi-kia (hundika or water- 
** vessel). In de^ith the lines are about an inch and are like a flower with 
** eight buds (or ^letals).*’ This mark, which is locally known as Lorik’s 
‘ lofd-m&vk *—lofa being the modern term for the ancient kundikd, —is 
still an absolutely fixed point, although the mark itself no longer exists, 
the portion of rock on which it was graven having been blasted about five 
years ago. Several of the villagers whom I separately interrogated led 
me always to the very same spot. Fortunately, however, in this case 
wo are not dependent on the mere testimony of the villagers. On 
several parts of the hill are sculptured on tho rock the figures of stfipas 
or chaityas of most elaborate patterns. And 1 observed that these groups 
of stfipa-figures have their apices pointing towards one or other of the 
footprints and other sacred markings. In this case, the group of stupa- 
figures which are situated immediately bolow, and with their apices 
directed towards the reported site of the Zofd-mark are supplemented by 
figures of the lofd or water-vessel very specially and prominently dis¬ 
played ; see Plate II. 

The lofd is here figured iu no less than ifiiree and probably four* 
different phases, viz .;— 

(а) The small single circle to the left of the stfipa (No. 1, PI. II.), 
which if reported to the exact facsimile reproduction of the actual 
circumference of the body of the original Zofd-mark—now destroyed as 
above noted; ite diameter measures 7f- inches. 

(б) The elongated pear-shaped figure (No. 2, PI. II), immediately 
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opposite the oirolet on the right of the sttipa, is the same lofd seen in 
piofill, with four leafy projections at rim and with rope attached. To 
prevent all mistake as to the object here represented, the -Buddhist 
artist (probably a monk) has added the indication of the four fingers 
in the act of grasping the rope, from which tlie lofd is suspended. 

(o) Below the circle, representing the circumference of the Zofnf, 
is the profile of an ascetic’s pitcher (No. 3), such as are still used by Hindfi 
mendicants under the name of Itamandahi. In this case also are repre¬ 
sented four fingers in the act of grasping the ropc'bandle of the lo^. 

(d) The looped figure (No. 4) by the side of the lofd profile on the 
right is evidently the coiled drawing rope of the lo^d. When straightened 
out, it measures 3 feet 4^ inches. 

The remaining figures, except the large concentx’io circles (which 
may possibly i*eprosent cymbals, being much too largo for a begging 
bowl), are merely accessories of worship, vi».^ a pile of granular 
material (evidently intended for rice and swootmeals) on a. raised tray, 
and the sankha or conch shell-trumpet (fig. 6) blown at the hours of 
worship also on a stand. Those are evidently ropresontaiive of the 
offerings and worship wliioli wore daily being made at the print 
of Buddha, at the time when the drawing was executed. The inscrip¬ 
tion, contained in tho base of thi.s ohaitya, scorns to bo merely the 
Buddhist ci’eed, and i.s written in characters of tho 8th or 9th coutuiy 
A. D. 

Regarding the original Zo^a-print, tho villagers conenr in report¬ 
ing that its depth was a little over tho length of the terminal phalanx 
(1st joint) of the index-finger, thus concurring with tho pilgrim’s 
description of “ about an inch deep.” Tho small circle, above noted as 
measuring inches across, is said to have been equal to tho circum¬ 
ference of the shoulder of the Zofa-print; but the rim of tho print was 
of about on© inch gi’oater width all round jihan the base, and tho whole 
depression was ornamented ‘ like a flower' (N. B .—this was a sponta¬ 
neous expression of one of the villagers, thus agreeing with the pilgrim’s 
account.) It is not recollected by tho villagers how many petals were 
represented: hut in the Zofd-profile (fig. 2), represented to the right of 
the stdpa-figure, are four petaloid appendages to tho rira, two of which 
are distinctly subdivided (see also larger tracing No. 2a. at tho foot of 
Plate II) thus affording evidence of tho subdivision of the flower into 
eight petals as described by Hiuen Tsiang. 

Further, the villagers report that all around the Zofd-print, the 
rock was highly polished and covered with* numerous inscrijptions in 
unknown characters. That the rook hereabouts was higlxly polished, I 
find to he the case as the rock containing iho Zofd-print was on a ter- 
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race, aboul 2^ feet above the plane of its stdpa-fignres below, and a por¬ 
tion of this old surface, about four feet above the site of loM-j^riat, 
has escaped dislodgement by the blasting and shows towards its lower 
border a commencing area of high polish. Finally the Zofd-print was 
situated on the southern portion of the hill (see Plate I) as stated by 
the pilgrim. 

Foot-prints of the YaJesha. —5th. “ Not far to the south-east of this 
“spot are the foot-traces of the Yaksha Vakula. They are about 1 
“ foot^ or 6 inches long, 7 or 8 inches wide and in depth less than 2 
“ inches.” In the exact direction and position here indicated, viz.^ 
south-east from the Zo/d-mark and at a distance of about 100 yards, were 
the two “ footprints of Lorik ” (see No. 4 on Plate I.) These marks, 
wliich wore well-known to the villagers were blown up only four years 
ago. The two footprints were each about 18” long by 7 or 8 inches 
wide (described by villagers i-espectively as one hath (cubit) and two 
palm-breadths) and about 2 inches in depth. The divisions of the 
toes were clearly incised, and the surrounding stone was highly 
polished. One footprint was in front of the other, and they tended 
S. E. in the direction of Lorik-kd ghar, the abode of the yaksha. 
I would hero refer to the unfortunately erratic manner in which these 
blasting operations are being conducted. At this particular part of the 
hill the only portion of the rock blasted was that which contained those 
two footprints and about 1^ feet on either side of them—as if this over¬ 
seer (a European) had purposely demolished these ancient marks. I 
believe the fact really is, that these markings wore made on the most 
compact and uudecomposod rock—the so-called jitd pathar ‘the liviiie 

stone • of the quarriers, and its highly polished surface attracted their 
unkind attention. 


Ooloscal of B,Mha.-6ih. « Behind those traees of the Taksh. 

“ .s a stone (igm-ooE Buddha in sitting postnre about six or seven feet 
high. No superaeml traeo of this image now exists, unless a small 
splinter of basalt, which I found a few yards lower down and which had 
formed part of some imago, can be considered as snob. At this site 
however, is a holbw, between two shouldeiu of rook, which has become 

filled up with the debris of ages, so it is possible that exoavatiou hr.^ 
might reveal traces of this slntno. 

•■nrin1rrn?tfrT‘'“ ~'“.’- “™Mof Taksha’s foot- 
pnnts) not far off w a p,aoe where Buddha walked for ezeroise ” 

In the eit^tion her-r indicated is a narrow level tract between twXg 

massive shoulders ot rook, see Plate No. III. Before the great aeou2® 

lation of debns hi^ taken plime, the rock on either sile musT hr. 

Stood up like walls and bounded a rooky laue-a most suitaHe p«! 
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xuenade for the great asoetio, affording an outlook onljr to the distant 
hills And overhead the sky. 

Marks where Btuldha sat down. —8th. “ Below a corner of the south¬ 
east side of the mountains is a great stone. On this are mai*ks caused 
by Buddha sitting thereon. The marks are about an inch deep, 5 
feet 2 inches long and 2 feet 1 inch wide. Above them is built a 
stdpa." Julien, however, notes* the existence of a cave here in which 
Buddha dwelt. He says “Aubas d’uno caverne situ^o au Sud-est; ” 
yet, Beale makes no remark when giving a different translation, m., 

* corner.’ It will be seen presently that Julion’s translation sceihs the 
correct one. I have left the identification of this site to f he last, because 
the whole of the old surface of the S. E. corner of the hill has been 
removed by blasting, and the markings on the rock h.ero must have been 
demolished by the quarriers. Evidence, however, is still extant of the 
former existence of a Buddhist sacred spot within the quarried area 
near the point marked No. 7 on Plato I, “ oti the south-east sido of 
the hill.” On the vertical face of the rock, about twenty and thirty 
yards to the south and S. W. of that spot, are carved two stupas pointitig 
to that spot, and the old surface of the rock on the verge of the quarry and 
about seven or eight yards above that spot shows the commenceninnt of 
an area of high polish such as is only found at the sacred spots ; aud hero 
are numerous traces of short inscriptions but mostly illegible. Evidence 
also is found of the existence of a cave hci’e. On this edge of the 
quarry, in comparatively modern Dovanagari characters, is cut the 
inscription Juju ghaur^ i. e., ‘ Jajd’s cavo or houso.’f This Jajd was 
evidently a modern occupant of the cave in which Buddha formerly 
dwelt, which was close to the large pipal tree {Fiexts religiosa), see 
No. 7 on Plate I, and which was removed by the railway quarriers. 
Bat the villagers possess no tradition of any ascetic or local worthy of 
the name of Jajii, nor indeed were they aware of the existence of tliis 
inscription, till I pointed it out. Ho must have lived several genera¬ 
tions ago. The greater portion of this sido of the hill was blasted about 
thirty years ago, but farther blasting was done three years ago and 
also this year, and as the ballast coolies gather up fragments of bricks as 
well as stones, the remains of the stdpa here must have been removed. 
In a hollow in the roc]} immediately to the west of this are the numer¬ 
ous remains of broken bricks presumably those of the stdpa. 

The Hot Springs in relation to dJren .—The above are the remains 

• Op. dt, III, p. 70. 

t Qhaur is the Miibila vernacular for ghar, a dwelling, and this portion of 
Monghyr district is included within the Mithila range of dialect. Grieuson’s 
Bihar Psasmt Zifs, p. 881. 
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noted by Hiaen Tsiang as existing on the hill. But immediately follow¬ 
ing tlie pilgrim’s description of the hill is the paragraph: “ To thfe west 
of this are six or seven hot springs. The water is exceedingly hot. 
To the south the country (I-lan-no) is bounded by great mountain 
forests in which are many wild elephants of great size. Leaving thin 
kingdom, &o.” 

General Cunningham considers this note regarding the hot springs 
as being related to the description of Buddha’s hermitage on the hill, 
lint that it is so related, is open to doubt in view of the fact that (a) 
Iliuen Tsiang, ns Beale roraarks,* was evidently writing from the capital 
of I-lan-no-po-fo-to, not having himself visited this hill, and (d) the pre¬ 
ceding paragraph seemingly disposes of this hill with the words, “ For- 
“ merly when Buddha subdued the Yaksha, be commanded him not to 
“ kill men nor eat their llosh. Having respectfully received the law of 
“ Buddha, ho was born in heaven,” and the succeeding paragraph would 
seem to refer to the country of I-lan-no and not to this hill. 

This paragraph therefore, I’ogarding the direction of the hot springs, 
may equally well bo taken as indicating their direction from the capital 
instead of from the hill. West from the capital of ‘ I-lan-no po-fo-to 
which, as before noted, Vivien do Saint Martin, Fergusson and Cunning¬ 
ham are agreed was situated at or near the present town of Mungir, 
are two groups of hot springs the water of which “ is exceedingly hot,” 
viz., the hot springs of Janamkun^, distant about 20 milesf to the south 
west, and the hot springs of Biiimband, distant about 26 miles to the 
S. S. W. and mentioned by General Cunningham. Dr. Buchanan visited 
these springs about the year 1810 and found the tomperature of the 
waters to be in both cases 150° Pah.J. And a more modern observation 
records the iomperaturo as being 14i5°h’. and 146*l°P. respectively.§ 

But oven were the reference to the hot springs taken as an essential 
part of the description of the hermitage hill, eu hot springs are still 
to be found not far off from Uren, and in a direction not altogether out 
of keeping with the pilgrim’s description. The hot springs of Singhi 
Ilikh are about three miles due south from Uren, and the hot springs of 
JanamkuDd are about twelve miles south-east from Uren; but, as a 
range of hills intervenes, the road leading from Uren to both’of the 
above springs proceeds south-west for about four miles so as to get 
round the shoulder of this range of hills. So that on enquiring from 
certain villagers, at Ui eu, the way^o the hot springs of Singhi Rikh 

* Op. cit , fyot-uoio, No. 11, p. 190. 

t Tho ps/iini dfoa not specify any distance for the springs. 

% Eastern Imha, II, p. 198. 

$ L. A. J. A. 8. B.^Vol. LIX, 11, p. 826. 
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and Janamka^^t I directed to go south-west^ and only snbseqnently 
asoeiiained that these springs really lay to the south and south-east 
respectively. 

To describe, therefore, these springs in general terms as lying to 
the west of Urea is perhaps allowable under the circumstances, as the 
pilgrim was noting down a mere hearsay report, and the determination 
of such niceties of direction for distant places, where tortuons passages 
among hills ai'C concerned, is possible even in modern times only to those 
provided with a compass. At each of those two sites the hot water 
outflows at six or seven separate springs. 

B&niaim on MU additional to those noted hy ITinen Tsiang. —In ad¬ 
dition to the above described remains and markings noted hy Hiuen 
Tsiang, I observed on the hill the following additional remains :— 

(а) Part of a roeh-ciit inscription in large cuneiform headed 
characters on the summit of the hill about four feot to the oast of 
Buddha’s footpi’int, (see No. 4, Plato IV.) 'riie rock here is much 
scaled, BO that only a fragment of the inacripfion is apparent. The 
inscription seems to be in 5 or 6 linos. The fragment given in the plate 
is the only portion legible and seems to bo a portion of the 3rd lino. 
This inscription is bounded by four linos forming a square with a 
side of about 7 feet; the borders of which arc in exact relation to 
Buddha’s foot-print. 

(б) Short rock-cut inscription in later Gupta characters^ on highest 
peak of rock, and about three feet above Buddha’s footprint. See No. 5, 
Plate IV). 

(c) Innumerable names in a great variety of archaic characters 
cover the surface of rock, at the summit for several square yards. 
These are written across one another in every direction, and are evi¬ 
dently in most part the names of pilgrims. On such an exposed situa¬ 
tion and worn away by the feet daring so many centuries, the words aro 
well nigh obliterated aud will I fear prove quite illegible. The ordir)ary 
process of copying by ink-impress ion is much too rough for such maik- 
ings and only indicates those written in the larger sized letters. On 
one part of the rock, at No. 9 on map, aro characters of a distinctly 
Burmese type foi*ming a closely written scries of about ten lines. 

(d) A footprint^ with modern Hindi inscriptions and traces of 
words in older charactere is found on the south-east portion of the hill at 
the point marked No. 6 on Plate 1^ The footprint mcasurea 24 inches 
in length, by 9 inches in breadth; its outline is rather indistinct, and 
compared with Buddha’s footprint it has a relatively modem appeamnee— 
the prcseuce, however, of same letters in the Kntila character show that 
it must be of considei-able age, although probably subsequent to the 
time of Hiuen Tsiang. 
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(e) Numerous chaitya fi^pires sculptured on the rock on various 
parts of the hill. The site of these are indicated on Plate I, and ®fchey 
all have their apices pointing to one or other of the holy spots, On the 
base of the largo chaitya figure of the Zofd-mark, and also on a vertical 
one at the south>west corner of the hill, are inscriptions, but these seem 
merely to contain the Buddhist creed. 

Itesumo of evidence iJentif ying Mt. Wren with the hill described by 
Siuen Tsiang .—Taking a brief rhwne of the evidence for the identifica¬ 
tion of Mt. Uren, with the hill described by Hiuen Tsiang, we see that 
the identity is proved by 

The geographical position. 

The physical conformation of the hill. 

Tlio actual presence and co-existence of all the very numerous 
and specialized remains and rock-markings noted by 
Hiuen Tsiang. 

The very numerous votive Buddhist statues and chaityas and 
the thousands of names carved on rock, indicating a 
sacred place of Buddhist pilgrimage. 

The survival of the old tradition recorded by Hiuen Tsiang 
that the hill-top was the abode of a demon, and his 
abode and footprints and the lotd-mavk still being point¬ 
ed out, and the survival of the name and worship of 
‘ the Savage Lord Bahura.' 

The Remains at Base of the Hill. 

I now proceed to describe the superficial remains at the base of the 
hill. Running out from the nortli base of Mt. Uren is a small flat and 
somewhat rocky spur on the northern extremity of which is situated 
the village of Uren. Occupying the north-eastern portion of this spur 
and adpining the base of the hill, is a terraced area of broken bricks 
and fragments of Buddhist statues and hewn stones, locally known as 
“ Indardaun kd garh—the fort of Indardaun, see No. 13 on Plate I, 
Indardaun (the Indradyumna of Buchanan#), whose name still lingers iu 
the memory of the people, was the reigning king of Magadha, at the 
time of the Muhammadan invasion in 1195 A. D., and he is believed by 
Buchanan to have been one of the Pala dynasty "which was Buddhist, 
and on his flight froni Bengal he is^stated to have built the temple of 
Jagarndth, the original Buddhist chameter of which seems undoubted. 

The so-called garh* for I, evidently a «io«asfery.—Although it is 
not improbable that some of Indardaun’s troops may have occupied this 

• Eastern India, 11, 23. Alio Cunningham’i Repts., Ill, p. 132. 


1st. 

2 nd. 

3rd. 


4th. 


5th. 
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post when being hard-pressed by the Mnhammadan invaders,—the his- 
torioll accounts, however, state that his troops fled without oflering resis¬ 
tance—still the whole uppeamnce of the place seems to justify the belief 
that the so-called ‘ garh ’ or fort at Uren was originally and essentially 
a Buddhist monastery. It is much too small in size for a fort, nor has it 
the outline ditch or earthworks of one or any cavity or dupi'ession 
^thin. On the other hand it teems with fi-agmeiits of Buddhist statues 
and rougl'.'hewn lintels and door-jambs, and seems to have been an 
almost solid mass of brick buildings. An old resident states that when 
the greater part of the ruins were being dug up for bricks on the con¬ 
struction of the adjoining railway embankment over thirty years ago, 
the appeaianco revealed was that of innumerable small rooms, and in 
one of these he saw on a sholf-liko recess in the wall a folded-up cloth 
like a sash, which crumbled to dust on being touched. 

Jlistoric reference to this monastery ,—No mention is made by Hiuen 
Tsiang of a monastery at this place: this may bo owing to bis not hav¬ 
ing himself visited the locality. That a monastery did exist at such a 
sacred place, hallowed by the residence of Buddha and containing so many 
visible “ traces ” of his presence, and itself a ])laco of pilgrimage, may be 
considered certain. From another source wo find what seems a reference 
to this monastery. The fullest accounts of Buddha’s life, yet known, arc 
preserved in the Southern Scriptures, and from these it would appear 
that this hill is the place where Buddha spent the Fassa (rains—July to 
September, the so-called Lent) of the sixteenth season of his ministry. 
Reference is only made to one occasion on which Buddlia converted a 
solitary man-eating demon ; and both the Sinhalese* * * § and the Burmesof 
versions of the legend agree in placing the scene at the place spelt 
respectively A-low and A-la-wi, which bears a remarkably close resoin- 
blanco to the name of Uron—seeing that the old Sinhalese and Burmese 
translators being nnablo to pronounce the letter r, either elided it or 
substituted an 2, thus habitually mangling Indian names. The general 
details of the attendant circumstances of that event also favour the view 
that this was the same incident which Hiueu Tsiang narrates. The 
Sinhalese version farther states that the place was 30 yojanas (t. e., over 
400 miles according to Sinhalese calculation^) distant from the great 
Jetavana Yih^ra neaj^ S'l’dvasti, which St. Martin§ indicated and Geul. 

* Spbxob Hardi’s Idan. of Buddhiiftn, 2nd ed., p. 269. 

t BiOANDBr's Legend of Oautamat I, p. 245. 

X According to Indian oalonlation, the yojana is considered to be *only about 
■even miles. It is generally believed, however, to have been greater than this in 
ancient times. 

§ £oc. cit., p. 865. . 
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Caamngbam* afterwards identified as a spot in the neighbourhood of 
Sshet-Mahet in S. Ondh, and the direct distance hence to Uren is by 
the map about three hundred miles, but by road it would be much 
greater. Both versions note that the place was near the Ganges, and 
that the demon killed and ate human beings, and was converted 
by Buddha. The Sinhalese account states that the abode of the denign 
in the forest was high and conspicuous as this hill is ; and the Burmese 
version further states that “ Buddha spent herein the sixteenth Season,'* 
and adds “ on that spot where so glorious and unexpected a conversion 
“had taken place a monamt&ry was erected'* 

As the hill of Uren itself offered no room for a monastery this 
would naturally bo built on the spin* at the base, now occupied by the 
mounds of biHIck ruins. 

Sketch of its extent and s^ip&ficial remains, —In the accompanying 
map (Plato I) will be seen the position, extent and outline of the mass 
of brick debris, which seerns to be the ruins of the monastery. I should 
mention that in surveying the site I took the measurements by pacing, and 
one step is taken as being equivalent to one yard. Before the railway 
excavations commenced about thirty years ago, tho rains are said to have 
formed high mounds of bricks ontlining tho position of the walls. Bat 
tho railway operations removed all the suporfioial bricks and tho greater 
portion of the foundation of tho walls were also dug up. The old 
villagers report that tho bricks thus exhumed from the foandations were 
of enormous size, viz.^ about 18 inches X 10" or 12" and of a thickness 
like ordinary modern bricks. Notwithstanding the hnudreds of cart¬ 
loads of bricks tlius dug up and removed, it is said that a considerable 
portion of tho foundation still remains intact underneath the present 
mounds of brick delu'is ; so that excavation may yet reveal the exact plan 
of tho building. The surface of those terraced mounds is strown with 
fragments of statues and other sonlptnred stones. At the point marked 
No. 14 on tho map are fragments of what appears to be a life-sized 
standing statue of Buddha, and these seem to be raoi’e or less in situ. 
The numerous Buddhist images throughout the village are reported 
to have been all collected from this site and carried to where they now 
are for gi’cator safety. At tho point marked No. 15 on tho map were 
exhumed two ornamented pillars. The points, viai’ked No. 13 on the 
map, indicate unusually high mounds of broken bricks and rough-hewn 
gfrauito blocks. Tlune is no evidence that any large village ever existed 
here. 

Multitude of inscribed images and votive chaityas. —The multitude of 
inscribed Buddhist images aud votive chaityas of high artistic merit is 

* .^rch. SjtRept.f 1, 684. 
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only to be accounted for on the supposition tliat this was a famous place 
of pilgrimage in olden times. The stone employed is» with few excep¬ 
tions, a fine, almost homogeneous bluish basalt, which is worked into s. 
high polish. No such rock exists in tho neighbourhood. The curved 
appearance of sovei'al of tho sculptured slabs shows that they formed 
portions of small stujias, such as those which existed on the hill. 
These blocks were clnmpcd together with iron bolts. 

TAe huoriplions .—Nearly every imago boars an inscription. This, in 
most instances, is merely the Buddhist ci'ced, commoncing with * Om ye 
dharmma-Jietu, &c.,* such as is usually engraved on votive images. But 
a few of tho longer inscriptions may contain iutorosting information. 
For one of theso seo No. 3, Plate IV. Four of these inscriptions are 
in tho curious cuneiform headed charaotoi*, found in tlio upper rock«ont 
inscription, With wodge-like terminations to iiio up*strokos, suggestive 
of tho old Assyrian stylo of letters. Those nppomlagos are also attached 
laterally to certain of the letters. This is possibly tho same character 
as that contained in tho two specimens, referred to by Mr. Bondall* 
as not having yet been decipb.ercd by archaeologists, but ho does not 
appear to have figured them. This form of chaiucter, although Sanskritio 
has little in common with the stylo of tho so-called ‘ uail-hoadcd ’ 
characters, oven wore tho apex of the triangle directed downwards in¬ 
stead of up. That thoir stylo is distinctly wcdgo-licaded is evident 
from the rock-cut inscription, shown in No. 4, Plato 1V ; and it will bo 
interesting to find, if they have a north-west origin. Mr. Fleet also 
notosf having lately received from Gaya a specimen of what may 
possibly bo this chametev in an inscription on tho bottom plate of a 
brass imago of Buddha, whicli he has not yet made out. Tho thi*oo 
inscriptions, shown in Nos. 1, 2, and 4, of Plato IV, of which llio iirst two 
are entire and seem to contain the Buddhist creed, may afford a key to 
this rare stylo of character. Tho style of tho characters show-s timt 
tho majority of tho inscriptions date fi’om tho 8lh to tho 12th centuiy 
A. D.; but tho letters of tho rock cut wodgo-lioadod inscription when 
divested of their cuneiform appendages aro almost A.si)ka-like. One of 
the smaller inscriptions kindly translated by Dr. Iloornlo runs ‘ Tin’s 
is tho pious gift of S'xi Udaya.* 

Old Tank-names irflthe vicinity .—It is worth while, liero, to give a 
list of the names of tho old tanks or ponds (pukliar) in tho vicinity ; 
especially as the names are evidently ancient, and survivals of names 
which aro now meaningless to tlio villagers. ^ 

* Journey in Nepal, Sfc., p. 61886. 

t Gorpm fnscriptionum Imlivaritm, Vol. UI, p. 19, Culc., 1889. 

C 
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1 . Dhaka kan^a gadrdhi. 

2. Shamav gaphi pukhar. 

3. Kumukhar. 

4. Jhdr Kathi pukhar. 

5 . Sai’pauddni pukhar. 


6 . 

Amroura 

do. 

7. 

Sahan 

do. 

8 . 

Sitahi 

do. 

9. 

Ui-aiya 

do. 


The first threo arc in the immediate vicinity of XJi’en, and the others 
■within to of a inilo of that place. In connection with the first 
named 1 would note that Qadrabka is said to be the name of the house* 
keeper of the Yaka of A-low* (Dren), and it is remarkable that 
the tank retains the old Hindi word kunda in stead of pukhar. The 
second tank is at the side of the so-called garh or fort, and seems to be 
named in this relation. As this tank boi'ders what is evidently the 
monastery, it is possible that Skamdr may bo a coi’ruption of Shaman = 
Skt. ‘ S'rama^a' a Buddhist monk. The third tank-name may mean 
the “ Prince’s [S'a%a] or tlxo “ potter’s ” tank—there have been 
no potters living here within the recollection of the villagei’s.f The 
fourth name evidently means the tank of ‘ the Kafh forest ’—Kath is 
the name of a kind of tree occa.sioiially worshipped by tlio aboriginal 
Musahars, add is to be found somu miles off, although not now near 
this tank. 

The purity of the Buddhism .—The purity of the form of Buddhism 
prevailing at this establishment is evidenced by the almost total ab¬ 
sence of S’ivaio images and the very ortliodox natui’e of the truly 
Buddhist images, and this is in keeping with Hiuen Tsiang’s statement 
that most of tho monasteries in thi.s district were of the Hinayana 
school—tho more primitive and pure sect. Tho majority of tho images 
represent Buddha in tho meditative form, others show him in a sitting 
posture as Teacher expounding tho Law, and a few represent him standing 
and entering into tho state of Parinirvdna. lie is as frequently re¬ 
presented crowned, as with the tonsure. Tho monkey episode and tho 
crouching elephant are froqiu'ut accessories. The central supporting 
figure in most of tho bnsements is a squat Ifuman male figure with 
snake-like locks of hair, see PlatoJLV, No. 2. Tho upper two-thirds of 
a female figure in fcandstono with leafy ornaments are somewhat after the 
• « 

• SPKNCi! IIakdy Op. cit., p. 270. 

t [The name means neither. It is a contraction of Skr. Kumbhapushkara, lit. 
* jar-tankIt contains no reference either to a prince or a potter. Bn.] 
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Btjletof the Mathura sculptures figured by General Cunningham.* At 
a hamlet about a mile to liic west is a perforated screen and a portion 
of a slab with au elegant scroll design. 

' The only trace of imparity, observed by me, was found in a small 
four-armed figure of Avalokitesrara and a small highly carved marble 
imago of the Bodhisattva Tara of tlio Nepalese and Tibetan Buddhists. 
On the bock of the latter image is inscribed the Buddhist creed in 
mediaeval Kuiila characters, and in the base arc portrayed the seven 
treasures of a ChiJcravarti raja, snch as S'akyamuni was to have boon, had 
he not adopted tho life of an ascetic ; viz.^ (1) a wliool {chahra-rahui)^ 
(2) elephant (hasti-ratna), (S) liorse (aJi'n-i'alna)^ ( t) a jewel on a trifid 
pedestal {manikya-^ratna), (5) a general (sendpati-ratna), (G) a minister 
{gra1iapati-rq,tna) and (7) a good wife {strUraimt'). 

In its palmy days, this rocicy hill, studded with stfipas and its pro¬ 
fusion of images and ministering monks, must have formed a most pio- 
turesquo sight. 

Date and mode oi?' desi’iidction or this Buddhist estaui.isiimest. 

Buddhism is known to have been tho stato-roligiou in Magadha so 
late as tho reign of Mahipiila, whose inscription, notifying tliis fact, is 
dated 1026 A. D. It would thus appoar,in Magadlia, at least, to have boon 
little, if at all, affected by the Brahmanical persecution under fcfaukar- 
achdrya.f General Cunningham statesj that Buddhism “ continued to bo 
“ the dominant religion of Magadha from the middle of the eighth century 
“ down to the time of the Muhammadan conquest, when the monasteries 
“were destroyed, and tho monks put to death by tho ruthless and il- 
“ litei’ato Musalmans.” But it is not apparent on what grounds the 
General makes the latter portion of this statement, and tho attitude to¬ 
wards Buddhism of the Pala kings, subsequent to Maliipala, does not 
yet appear to be definitely known. Some evidence, however, seems to 
be available regarding the approximate date and mode of destruction of 
this Buddhist establishment at Uren which favours tho above statement. 
The latest Buddhist inscriptions on the images are written in mediseval 
Ndgari characters, such as commenced to bo current about tho 12th and 
I3th centuries A. D. And local tradition ascribes tho destruction of 

the * garh* aud the temples containing the images (Buddhist) to tlie 

% 

• Arch. Survey Reports., vol. I, pi. 40, and vol. Ill, pi. 6. 

t Ce fat dans ce temps (Oth century A. D.) qu^pararont des ennenys torriblos, 
poor lea bonddistea. 9^nkaraatchareia et son disciple Bataaichareia, qni extermindr- 
ent lo Bouddiame, le premier dans le Bengale, le second, ft Orif^a." — TAUANArn in 
Vassiliera Le Bouddisme, p, S3. . 

X Arch. Survey BepoH., vol. IIT, 110. 
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Patlidn soldiery at the Muhammadan invasion of Bihdr, which event 
took place in 1196 A. D. under the Af^an General Bakhtydr Kfeilji.* 
Stewartt atatos that Iiidradyumna’s troops fled without offering any 
resistance; thus the teeming raonastorios were left unprotected, and the 
Midiammadans appear to have regarded the monks as the soldiery of 
tho enemy, and massacred them wholesale. What happened in the 
neighbouring monastery of Bihar (vihdra) has been chronicled by one 
of the historians of the invaders, and it is typical of what must have 
happened a few days later at Uron. lie saysj “Muhammad Baldityar 
“ with great vigour and audacity rushed into tho gate of tho fort and 
“ gained possession of the place. Great plunder fell into the hands of 
“ tho victors. Most of tlio inhabitants of tho place were Brahmans with 
“sliaven lieads. They wore put to death. Large numbers of books 
“ woro found there; and when tho Muhammadans saw them, they called 
“ for persons to c.'cplain their contents, hut all the men had been hilled. 

“ It was discovered that I ho whole fort and city was a place of study (madra- 
“ sah). For in tiio Hindi language tho word vihtra means ‘ a college.’ ” 
In tho ubovo account tho occupants of tho monasteries are described as 
‘ Brahmans with shaven heads.’ Tliose were quite evidently Buddhist 
monks, ns tho rude idol-hating invaders were ignorant of tho religious 
distinctions of tho Indiana, and having killed all the Buddhist monks, 
tho subsequent historian merely designates tho massacred priests by the 
title of tho surviving priests of tho people. In support of this view 
is tho reference to shaven heads, which condition is a characteristic of 
Buddhist monks, and not of BrMimau priests, who leave a tail of 
hair uncut at tho crown and do not differ in this respect from tho 
laymen. 

Invading Mtihammadans the destroyers.~~~T\iis tradition is also fully 
supported by tho appearanco of tho remains. Tho deep-rooted respect 
paid by Hindds to images and idols of every description, even though 
these be of strange gods, is as well known as is the Muhammadan’s re¬ 
ligious abhorrence of images; and Pothans are amongst the most*fana¬ 
tical of Muhammadans. Most of tho large statues have been shivered 
into pieces, and of tho smaller ones scarcely any have escaped seriouB 
mutilation; and that tho mutilation was deliberately done is evident 
from the heads being broken off and features chipped, even when those 
were in depressed positions and net readily reached; the marks of 
hatchet outs are >«!so vLsible. This same spirit for mutilating images, 

m • 

* Blochmann in ifiatistkal Acc., Bengal, XV, p. 63. Stbwabt {Hist, Bengal, p. 
39), pnts the date at 1199 A. D. 

f Loe. cit. ‘ 

J Uinhdj.t Sir^ in Dihaqdt.i.Ndtir<, trausl by Elliot, II, p. 306. 
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on roiigions grounds, slill surviires amongst Muhammadans. I lately 
witnessed in Upper Burma this work of destruction taking place under 
very similar cii’cunistanccs to what obtained at Uren, viz.^ a force, con* 
sisting mainly of Muhammadan (and these mostly Pathan, %. e., AfghAn) 
troops invading a country actively Buddhistic and hoary with the anti¬ 
quity of its Buddhist monuments. Although stnngent orders had been 
issued to respect the temples and their teeming images, it was found im¬ 
possible to repress the Muhammadan soldiery from clandestinely mutilat¬ 
ing the very numerous alabaster images of Buddha which abounded iu 
every village. One imago would bo dashed against another, and the head, 
thus broken off, iised as an instrument to mutilate the features of all the 
other images within roach, and the heads finally throsvn far away. Had 
these men been altogether unrestrained, the work of destruction must 
have been enormous. As further illastraling the fanatical spirit of those 
Muhammadan invaders is the historical note* regarding their invasion of 
Koch Bihar: the chief (Mir Jumlah) i.sHucd “directions to destroy all 
tho idolatrous toraples and to erect mos«|aos in their stead. To evince 
his zeal for religion, tho General himself with a battlo-axo broke tho 
colobmted image of Nai'ain, tho principal object of worship of tho 
Hindus of that province.” This imago is known to bo the mutilated 
imago of Buddh.a, still at Kooh Hajo and worshipped by Hindus under 
the name of Madhab, one of the titles of Narayaiia. or Vishim. And at 
Uren itself, when photographing the two ornamental pillars which are 
now deposited iu tho garden of a Muhammoflan gentleman of tho place, 
1 expressed a regret tliat tho figures had boon mutilated; on which 
the aforesaid gentleman stated that when the pillars were exhumed a 
few years ago, some of the features still remained entire, but ho 
with his own hands completed tho mutilation, as otherwise he could not 
have toleiutcd the pillars near his dwelling. 

MedicBval Brahmanic idols similarly destroyed ,—At the time of 
Hiuon Tsiang’s visit to Magadha in tho seventh century, although the 
dominant religion was Buddhism, many Brahmanical temples with their 
priests existed throughout the country. One such small Brahmanical 
temple appears to have become established at Uren, at the point marked 
No. 16 on Plate I. was far removed from tho Buddhist settlomeut 
and it enshrined one or all of the following idols, which are still found 
there:— 

(1) A four (?) armed DurgA. 

(2) A Hara-Ganri (S^iva and Parvatf). 

(3) A pot-bellied god squatted in front of a palm-leaf-lik'a 

canopy ? (GapeAaJ). 

* Stbwart Ihid ., p. 289 . 
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The last noted idol has an inscription in mediaeval Nagari, a^d all 
of them are of very coarse workmanship. Bat here is the interesting 
point, as bearing on the destruction of the Buddhist settlement; all 
these Brahmanio images have been mutilated in exactly the same manner 
as the Buddhist images: the heads being broken off and the features 
deliberately smashed. No Hindus, nor the hill tribes, who especially 
worship stones, even uiisculpturod, could have been the destroying 
agents here. It is, therefore, only reasonable to believe, as the local 
tradition relates, that the Muhammadan invaders, not discriminating 
between Buddhist and Brahmanio images, mutilated both alike. Uren, 
it is to bo noted, must have felt the full force of the invasion, as it 
lay directly in the lino of route to Mungir, a stronghold in which the 
“ invaders soon established themselves, as it seems to havo been the 
second town in Southern Bihar”* at that period. 

Oonservation of BuJJhisi^ images by the Hindus. —The relatively good 
state of preservation in which many of these fragments of Buddhist 
images are found after the lapse of so many centuries is directly due to 
the extreme veneration, in whicli images of every kind are held by Hindu 
villagers. Tlio numerous Buddhist images and sculptured stones, now 
collected on tho brick mound, marked No. 10 on Plato VI, which seems to 
bo the ruins of the deva temple and is now the Kali shrine of the village, 
are reported to havo been gathered by the Tlindiis from tlie ruins of the 
garh and deposited there, where they now are treasured up. And as 
further fragments from time to time are unoartlicd, they are added to tho 
collection or deposited under one or other of the p/joal (Ficus religiosa) 
trees in tho village, whore tlio larger ones are worsliipped by daubing 
with rod lead. Tho images of Buddha are thus worshipped under the 
names of Mai ( = mother) or GhamlC Mai, Parbati or Devi ( = goddess), 
all of them names of Shiva’s consort—the mild benign expression of the 
images being interpreted as indicating a female ; and tho votive chaityas 
are worshipped as lingas (phallus). In such veneration ai’o these images 
held that I had the greatest difficulty in copying tho inscriptid&s and 
taking the photographs. Tho villagers at first gathered in a rather 
threatening manner, and said that they would not allow their gods to 
be desecrated by the hands (d any person, whether Hindd or not. I ex¬ 
plained to them thii< tiiese Buddhist images were not Hindu gods at all j 
but the villagers still [lersisted in sr.ying that they had for generations 
become acoust'.>niod to regard these images as the grdma-devatd (village- 
gods) of tho place, and they would not now give up that belief. Ul¬ 
timately they were somewhat appeased on my promising to touch tho 


* BloCHMANK, Oti . cit. 
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images as little as possible, and to i^eplace thorn again exactly as I found 
them; but seeing that the process was a rather tedious one, a guard was 
always kept at the })hioo to see that I did not carry off any of the 
stones. 

Such an attitude on tho part of the villagers—who are hero mostly 
bigoted Babhans of the R^tjpiit c.asto and possibly doscondniits of tho 
original Buddhist coininunity—has undoubtedly tended to conserve 
these remains. 

It must not, however, bo supposed that tho protection thus offered 
by Hindds to Buddhist images is knowingly given out of pions regard 
for Buddliism. This is not the case. In every instsnee the images are 
cherished in the belief that they are truly HiikIu gods. Tho real at¬ 
titude of Hindus towards Buddhist images is well seen at Bodh Gaya 
where the Hindu pilgrims to tho adjacent Brahmanical shrines may bo 
seen scowling and oven spitting upon tho Budd>iist images now con¬ 
served there by Governmout. Indeed tho Gaya pilgrirnago, which 
every good Hindu must perform is one of direct hostility to Buddhism 
tho great Gaya Asura demon, whoso sup])rcs.sion is the raisnu iVelre of this 
pilgrimage, being none other than Buddha himself. This should bo well 
considered by those who believe that tho adoption of Buddha as an 
inoamatiou of Vishnu by certain of the Hindus in lucdiroval times ne¬ 
cessarily implies that Buddhism disappeared fi'om India by amicablo 
amalgamation with Brahmanism. 

Concluding remarks .—In conclusion, T wonld draw especial attention 
to the following points, tho importance of which is indeed self-evident, 
viz., 

1st. Tho nece.ssity for Governmont-consorvation of tho hill with¬ 
out delay, iu order to prevent further removal, by the quarriers, of 
these surviving remnants of autiejnity. 

2nd. Tho desirability of thoroughly exploring the monastery 
mounds and stiipa-like sites, &c., as excavation will doubtless reveal 
numecous remains now buried among tho rains. 

3rd. That the legend of this Yaksha is not a mere Sun-myth as 
supposed by Rhys Davids following Sonart,* but is founded on a corlain 
basis of fact. Divested of its emboliisbraents, the story resolves itself 
into the conversion b;f Buddha- of a notorious and dreaded non-Aryan 
free-booter and possibly a cannibal whoso reputation still survives 
till the present day. In addition to tho particulars already given of 
these so-called ‘ demons ’, it is remarkable, that tho detailed account 
of the ‘ Yakas given in the Sinhalese Scriptures, is an almost exact 

• Buddhism by Rhys Davi1>s, p. 78, Lond., 1887. 
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description of the disposition and leading traits of these wild aborigines 
up to the present day.* ** 

4th. The light thrown by the local tradition, coupled with the 
appearance, age, &o. of the remains, on the probable manner in which 
Iladdhism became extinguished in this part of India, viz.f a sudden and 
complete extinction by the fierce onslaught of the Muhammadan invaders. 
The Buddhist monks, crowded together in large communities and in 
special buildings, surrounded with idols, must have appeared to the fana< 
tical invaders as the idolaiors par excellence^ and as such were undoubtedly 
the so-called ‘ unopposing Brahmans with shaven heads’ of Muhammadan 
historyt who were massacred by the troops. On the massacre and 
flightj of the monks, the destruction of the temples, &o., and the per¬ 
manent occupation of the country by the Muhammadan invader, it is not 
surprising that Buddhism, which, for its popular existence, depends so 
essentially on its monastic; establishment, should have utterly dis¬ 
appeared. Brahmanism, on the other hand, being a much more personal 
and domestic religion, with comparatively little display of its idols, could 
still survive the torrent of Moslem fanaticism. 

5th. The presence of so many inscriptions in the novel cuneiform 
headed chavauter is rcmaikable. 

And lastly, additional testimony is hero afforded to the marvellous 
accuracy of that illustrious traveller, Hiucu Tsiang, as a geographer. 


Lamaic Bosaries: their Kinds and Uses.—By L. A. Waddell, M. B. 

The rosary is an essential part of a Lama’s dress; and taking, as it 
does, such a prominent part in the Lamaic ritual, it isromarkablo that the 
Tibetan rosary does not appear to have attracted particular notice. 

As a Buddhist article the rosary is especially peculiar to the 
northern school of Buddhists ; and the outcome of the esoteric teachings 
of the Mahdyana school, ii\stilling belief in the potency of muttering 

• “The dwelling-place oF the T'.tAias is nob in the naraftas (hell); they are 
found in the earth. They intirry and delight in dances, songs and other amuse¬ 

ments; their strength <•. great; and somo^of them are represented as possessing 
splendour and dignitv,’’ and from what follows they are much addicted to 
eating -Sj;u>aQo Hardy’s ‘ Manual of Buddhism,* p. 46. 

t JDoe. tiit. 

t Many of tho fugitive monks, seem to have escaped into Nepal and Tibet.— 
* Sketches from Nepai' by U. A, OLUFisiiO, M. D., II, p. 07. 
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mystjp spells and other strange formnlas. In the very oompHoated 
rosaries of Japan* it Ima alLained its highest development. 

The rusaiy is not enunioratod in the southern Scriptures among 
the articles necessary for a monk. But incidental mention is made by 
Sluvay Yoct of a rosaiy wiMi lOS beads; and several of the Burmese 
monks I have met possessed a rosary called ‘ Bodhi' consisting of 72 
black sub-oylindrical befwls which I undei’stood, were composed of slips 
of a leaf inscribed witli charmed words and rolled into pellets with the 
aid of lacquer or vnruish. 

Tho rosary i.s not conspicuous amongst Sonthom Buddhists; but 
amongst Tibetans, it is everywhere visible. It is also held in tho hand 
of the image of the patron god of Tibet—Ch6-ro-si (Skt. Avalokiteivara), 
And its use is not couBnud to tho Lamas. Nearly every lay-man and 
woman is possessed of a rosary on wliich at every opportunity they 
zealously store up merit; and they also use it for secular purposes, 
like the sliding balls of tho Ghineso to assist in orditiary calculations : 
the beads to the right of tho centre-bead being called ta-thang and 
registering units, while those to tho left are called chu-d/i and record 
tens, which numbers suffico for their ordinary wants. 


Descrution of the Rosary and its Appendages. 

The Tibetan name for tlie rosary is *7iphreng-ba,’ pronounced 

theng-wa or vulgarly tJieng-nga, and literally means ‘ a string of beads.' 

Tho rosary contains 108 beads of uniform size. The reason for this 
special number is alleged to be merely a pi'ovision to ensure tho repeti¬ 
tion of the sacred spell a full hundred times, and tho extra beads are 
added to make np for any omission of beads through absent-mindedness 
daring the telling process or for actual loss of beads by breakage. Ch4- 
re-si and Do-ma have each 108 names, but it is not usual to tell these on 
the rosary. And in the later Kham editions of the Lamaic Scriptures— 
the ‘ 5kah Agyur,’—the Volumes have been extended from 100 to 108. 
And the Burmese foot-prints of Buddha sometimes contain 108 Sub- 
divisions.l This number is perhaps borrowed like so many other Lamaic 
fashions from the Hindds, of whom the Yaishnabs possess a rosary with 
108 beads. * 

The two ends of the string of beads, before being knotted, are passed 

• * 

• Note on BaddhxU Rosaries in Japan. By J. M. Jahbs, Trans. Jap. As. Soe-t 
p. 178,1881. 

+ The Rwrman / His L^e and Notions I. p. 201. 

t The Burtnan, ^e., I. p. 201. 

D 
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through three extra beads, the centre one of which is the largest, jphese 
are collectively called do^-dsin rdog-hdsin) or * retaining or 

seizing beads.’ The word is sometimes spelt mdo*hdsin, and prononnced 
dS'dsinf which means ‘ the nnion-holder.* In either case the meaning 
is much the same. These beads keep the proper rosary beads in position 
and indicate to the teller the completion of a cycle of beads. 

This triad of beads symbolises ‘ the Three Holy Ones ’ of the Bud¬ 
dhist Trinity, vig.t Buddha, Dharma (the Word) and Sangha (the 
Church, excluding the laity). The large central bend represents Bud¬ 
dha, while the smaller one intervening between it and the rosary beads 
proper represents the Church and is called ‘ Our special Lama-monitor ’ 
the personal Lama-guido and confessor of the Tibetan 
Buddhist; and his symbolic presence on the rosary immediately at the 
end of the bead-cycle is to ensure becoming gravity and care in the act 
of telling the beads, as if he were actually present. 

The 6oluk-pa, or ‘ reformed ’ sect of Lamas, usually have only two 
beads as dok-dsint in which case the terminal one is of much smaller 
size, and the pair arc considered emblematic of a vase from which the 
beads spring. In such ca.ses the extra bead is somoLinics strung with 
the other beads of the rosary, which latter then contains 109 beads; 
thus showing that the beads really number 111. 

Attached to the rosary is a pair of strings of ten small pendant 
metallic rings as counters. One of these strings is terminated by a 
miniature dor^je (the thunderbolt of Indrn) and the other by a small 
bell—in Tantric Buddhist figures the dnrje is usually associated with 
a bell. The counter’s on the do?'jo-string register units of bead-cycles, 
while those on the boll-string mark teus of cycles. The counters and 
the ornaments of the strings are usually of silver, and inlaid with tur¬ 
quoise. ^ 

These two strings of counters are called dang-dsin grang- 

hdsin) or ‘ count-keepoi’s; ’ but vulgarly they are known as ehub-she 

6ohu-bshad) or * the ten makers.’ They may bo attached 
at any part of the rosaiy string, but are usually attached at the 8th 
and 21st bead on either side of the central bead. 

They are used in the following manner. •When about to tell the 
beads, the counters on each string are slid up the string. On com¬ 
pleting a circle of the beads, the lowest counter on the doi^'e-string is 
slid down into contact with the dorje. And on each farther cycle of 
beads being told, a further counter is slid down. When the ten 
have' been exhausted, they are then slid up again, and one counter 
is slipped down from the bell-striug. The counters thus serve to regis¬ 
ter the utterance of 108 x 10 x 10 s= 10,800 prayers or mystic formulas. 
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The |iiimber of these formulas, daily repeated ia this way, is euomoos. 
The average daily number of repetitions may, in the earlier stages of a 
Lama's career, amount to 5,000 daily, but it depends somewhat on the 
zeal and leisure of the individual. A layman may repeat daily about 
five to twenty bead-oyoles, but usually less. Old women are especially 
pious in this way, many telling over twenty bead>oycles daily. A mid¬ 
dle-aged Lama friend of mine has repeated tlie spell of his tutelary 
deity alone over 2,000,000 times. It is not uncommon to find rosaries 
so worn away by the friction of so much handling that originally globu¬ 
lar beads have become cylindrical. 

Affixed to the rosary are small odds and ends, such as a metal 
toothpick, tweezer, small keys, &c. 

Matbrial op t«k Beads. 

The materials of which the Lamaie rosaries are composed may to a 
certain extent vary in costliness according to the wealth of the wearer. 
The Khen-bo or abbot of a largo and wealthy monastery may have rosaries 
of pearl and other precious stones, and oven of gold. Tuinior relates* 
that the Grand Tashi Lama possessed rosaries of pearls, emeralds 
rubies, sapphires, coral, amber, crystal and lapis-lazuli. 

But the material of the rosary can only vary within rather narrow 
limits. Its nature being determined by the particular sect to which the 
Lama belongs and the particular deity to wliom worslap is to bo paid. 


Kinds of Bosabies. 

The yellow rosary or Setheng is the special rosary of 

the Ge-luk-pa or 'reformed school,' also called *the yellow hat 
sect' {Shd-ser). The beads are formed from the ochrey yellow wood 
of the Ohang^chhub tree literally ‘ the Bodhi tree' or tree of 

supreme wisdom, which is said to grow in central China. The wood 
is so deeply yeUow, that it is doubtful whether it be really that of the 
pipal {Ficus religiosa), of which was the Bodhi tree under which Gauta¬ 
ma attained his Buddfaahood. These beads are manufactured whole¬ 
sale by machinery at tRe temple called by Tibetans Ri-wo tse-nga and by 
the Chinese U-tha Shan^ or ' Tl\p Five Peaks ’ about 200 miles South¬ 
west of Pekin. Hue gives a Sketehf of this romantic place but makes 
no mention of its rosaries. This rosary is o{ two kinds, 0M.,.the usual 

* Embassy to Tibet, p 261,1800. 

f Travels tn Turtary, Tibet and Ohina, *By M. Hdc. Hazlitts* trails. I. p. 79. 
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form of spherical beads about the size of a pea, and a less oommon^orm 
of Iozottge«&haped perforated discs about the size of a sixpence. This 
rosary may be used for all kinds of worship, including that of’the 
fni'ies. 

The Bo-dhi-tse (^’§’'5') rosary is tho one chiefly in use among the 
Wying-raa-pa, or ‘ ol^ (i. e., unreformed) sohool’ of Lamas, also called the 
8hd-7nar or ‘ red-hat sect.’ It is remarkable that its name also seeks 
to associate it with the Bodhi tree, but its beads are certainly not 
deiuvod from the Ficus family. Its beads are the rough brown seeds of 
a tree which grows in tho outer Himalayas. This rosary can bo used 
for all kinds of worship, and may also be used by the Ge-luk-pa in the 
worship of the fiercer deities. 

The white rosary Tungflieng (wqti;’). consists of cylindrical 
perforated discs of tho conch shell (Tib. fMngp), and is specially 
used in the worship of Oh6-r6-si—the usual form of whose image holds 
a white rosary in the upper right hand. This is tho special rosary 
of nuns. 

Tlio rosary of plain crystal or uncolourcd glass beads is also peculiar 
to Choresi. 

The red sandal-wood rosary Tsdn-den-mar theng 
consists of pei'foratod discs of red sandal-wood {Adenanthera pavonina) 
or other wood of a similar appearance. It is used only in the worship of 
the fierce deity Tam-din (Skt, Mayagriva) a special protector of Lamaism. 

The coral rosary— Ohi-ru-theng (§•*•) —is also used for Tam-din, 
and by tho Nyingmapa sects for their wizard-saint Padma Sambhava’s 
worship. Coral being so oxponsivo, red bends of glass or composition 
are in general use instead. With this rosary, it is usual to have the 
counters of turquoise or blue beads. 

Tho rosary, formed of discs of the human skull—-the tho-theng 
—is especially used for tho worship of Dorje-jik-ohe (Skt. 
ydma) one of the forms of tho King of tho Dead. It is usually inserted 
within the Bo-dhi-tse or other ordinary rosary ; and it frequently has 
its discs symmetrically divided by 4 laige Rak-sJia beads into 4 series, 
one of these beads forming the central bead. There is no rosary formed 
of finger bones, as has been sometimes stated. “ 

Tho ‘elephant-stone* voa&ry—Lcgig-chhen-do-pa is 

prepared from a porous buny-Uke concretion, which is sometimes found 
in the stomuoh of the elephant. It also, being suggestive of bone, is used 
in worship of Tima. The real material, however, being extremely 
scarce and expensive, a substitute is usually had in beads made from tho 
fibrous root of the bow-bambu (^Zhu-shing^ which has on seotion a struo- 
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ture like the stomach*stone, and its name also means * stomach or 
digestion* as well as ‘ bow.’ 

The rdk-sha rosaiy (■^■1’^'') formed of the large brown warty seeds 
of the Elmcarpus Janitrus, is specially used by the Nyingmapa Lamas in 
the worship of the fierce deities and demons. The seeds of this 
tree are normally fivo-lobed, and it is interesting from n botanical point 
of view to finJ, how relatively frequent is the occurrence of six lobes. 
Such abnormal seeds are highly prized by the Tibetans as being the off¬ 
spring of the miraculous seeds of Padma Sambhava’s rosai’y—^tho legend 
stating that the saint’s rosary siring broke while at his Halashi lioi'niitago 
in Nepal, and several of the detached beads remained unpicked up, and 
from these have resulted the six-lobcd seeds. The demand for such un¬ 
common seeds being gi'cat, it is astonishing how many of them arc 
forthcoming to diligent search. This rosary is also commonly used by 
the indigenous Bon-po priests, and it is identical with the rosary of the 

Sivaio Hindus—the rudrdksha — Rudra’s, i. c., fierce Siva’s 

eyes), from which the Tibetan name of rak-sha is supposed to bo derived. 

The Nang-ga pa-ni rosary is only used for the worship of Nam*su, 
the God of Wealth (Skt. Kubora) ; and by the Ngdk-pa or wizards in 
their mystical incantations. It consists of glossy jet-black nnts about 
the size of a hazel, but of the shape of small horse ehesnuts. Those arc 
the seeds of tho Lung-thang tree which grows in the siib-tropical forests 
of the S. B. Himalayas. They are emblematic of the eyes of tho Garn^a 
bird, the chief assistant of Vajra-pani (Jupiter) and tho great enemy of 
snakes—hence is supposed to bo deidvod the Sanskritic name of the 
beads, fi*om ndga, a serpent. * Its use in the worship of the God of 
Wealth is noteworthy in tho association of snakes—tho mythological 
guardians of treasure—with the idea of wealth. 

The rosary of snahe-spines (vortebrao) is only used by tho e/ccerers 
(Ngak-pa) for purposes of sorcery and divination. Tho string contains' 
about fifty vertebra). 

The complexion of the god or goddess to be worshipped also de¬ 
termines sometimes the colour of tho rosary-beads. Thus a turquoise 
rosary is occasionally used in tho worship of the popular goddess Dd-ma 
who is of a bluish green complexion. A red rosary with red Tam-din, 
a yellow with yellow Jam-yang; and Nam-se who is of a golden yellow 
colour is worshipped with an ambev.rosary. 

The rosaries of the laity are composed of any sort of bead accord¬ 
ing to the taste and wealth of the owner. They arc mostly of glass 
beads of various colours, and the same rosary contains beads of a variety 
of sizes and coloure interspersed with coral, amber, turquoiseiT &o., vide 
The number of beads is the samo as with the Lamas, but each of the 
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ooiiater strings are usually terminated by a dorje : both strings recqyding 
only units of cycles, which suffice for the smaller amount of bead-telling. 
done by the laity. 


Mode of Telling the Beads. 

% 

When not in use the rosary is wound round the right wrist like a 
bracelet, or worn around the neck with the knotted end uppermost. 

The act of telling the beads is called tang-che which literally means 
' to purr * like a cat, and the muttering of the prayers is rather sugges¬ 
tive of this sound. 

In telling the beads the right hand is passed through the rosary, 
which is allowed to hang freely down witli the knotted end upwards. 
The hand with the thumb upwaids is then usually carried to the breast 
and held there stationary during the recital. On pronouncing the 
initial word ‘ Oip ’ the first bead resting on the knuckle is grasped by 
raising the thumb and quickly depressing its tip to seize the bead against 
the outer part of the 2nd joint of the index finger. During the rest of 
the sentence the bead, still grasped between the thumb and index finger, 
is gently revolved to the right, and on conclusion of the sentence is 
dropped down the palm-side of the string. Then with another ‘ Oip ' 
the next bead is seized and treated in like manner, and so on throughout 
the circle. 

On concluding each cycle of the beads, it is usual to finger each of 
the three ‘ keeper-beads,’ saying respectively, ‘ Orp ! ’ ‘ Ah ! ’ ‘ Hung ! * 


. The Mystic Formulas for the Beads. 

The mystic formulas for the beads follow the prayer properly so- 
called, and are believed to contain the essence of the formal prayer, and 
to act as powerful spells. They are of a Sanskritio nature, usually con¬ 
taining the name of the deity addressed, but are more or less unintelli¬ 
gible to the worshipper. • 

The formula used, at any particular time varies according to the 
particular deity being worshipped. 5ut the one most frequently used by 
the individual Lama is l^.at of his own yi-dam or tutelary deity, which 
varies according to the sect to which the Lama belongs. 

The fbrmulas most frequently used ai*e shown in the following 
table 
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Nam# or Deity. 

The Spell. 

1. Dor>je jih-cbe 

Skt. Tdma {antdka). 


2. Ch&-na dorje 

Skt. Vajrapd^i. 

1 


>o 

8. Tani'din 

5-sj% 

Skt. Hayagt'tva, 


4- Chd-r^-si or Thok- 
je-chhen-po. 

NO 

Skt. Avalokiteivara. 


6. DS-ma jang-khn 

Skt. Tdrd. 

0,0. 

6. Do'kar ^ 

Skt. 


7. Dor*je phalf:-tno 

Skt. Vi^ravdrahi. 

*?! ' 


Bnglisr Trahslitbea- 
TIOMT or SpRLIj. 

Spboiax. ximo 
or RosABT vaao 

Oip ! Ya-m&n>ta-ka 
hang phat! 

Haman-sknll or 
stomach-stone. 

♦ 

Oiu! Bkdsra* p&pi 
hung phat! 

Rak-slia. 

Om! Badsrn-tsan-da 
ma-ha ro-kha-na 

hang! 

Rak-sha. 

1 

1 

1 

Oiu ! {m(ji*nni ta kridillod-ftandal or 
hung phat! Coral. 

Om ! Tn&-pi pad- me 
hang ! 

Conrh-ahell or 
Crystal. 

O®*! Ti-ro tat-t&-re 
ta-ro svra-ha! 

Bo-dhi-tse or 
tnrqnoise. 

Oqi! T&<re tat*t&-re 
ma-tna i-ynr pn- 
pje dsa-nja-na pa 
khip-da ku-ra bw 4* 
ha! 

Bodhitse. 

Oip! 8ar>ba Bad-ha 
dak-kin-ni hang 

phM|! 

• 

BodHitse. 


* It it Qotioable that the Tibetan* habitnallj traniliterate the Sanekrit j by the 
softer palatal eibiiant da. 
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Nahe of Deity. 

The Spexti. 

1 

English Tbans- 

LITBBATION OF SpELL. 

SpeciaI kind 

OF nOSABTjaSED. 

8 (i-zor ch^o-ma 

gr5C^'|'-5i-^<9] 

CkQ, 

Om! Ma-rf'tsye 
mam Bw4-h&! 

Bodhitse, 

Skt. MdricU. ^ 

9.’ G0n>po nag-po 

8kt. Mahdhdla. 

S dlol 5 

RkO, 

Om! Sri Ma-h4-k&* 
la hung phiit bw 4- 
hfi! 

i 

Raksha. 

10. Nam-sS 


Om! Bai-iSr4-ma-na 
ye Bwa*b4! 

Nanga pani or 
Amber. 

Skt. Kuiera. 




11. Dsam>bha-la 

a 

o 

Om! Dsam-bha>1a 
dsa-len.dra ye 8W&* 
ha! 

Nanga p4ni. 

§ 

Skt, Jambhala \ 

<^■^1 



12. Seng'ge.^a 

W-5j*§- 

Skt. Siiekandda 

0 

>0 

Om! tl-hrih Sing-ha- 
ua-da hung phiit! 

Couch shell 
or Crystal. 

13. Jam'yang 

c\65r«^=:?r 

§ 

Om! a-ra-pa-tsa-na- 
dht!» 

Yellow rosary. 

-Bi 

Skt. Itanjv^rC. 




14. Dem-ohholF 

fi 1 

# 

Oip! hrih ha*ha hung 
huug phat! 

Bodhitse. 

Skt Sa^vara. 





0 * — 

Oip! bkdara gn*m 
patjlma si-dhf hung! 

Coral or 
bodhitse. 

16. P&<|[caa«]ang>n4 

Skt. Padma Sam- 
bhava. 

£■ 

<« 


• i?he repetition of this spell a<i i»finiium forms one of the earliest elocution 
> exercises of the boy»pnpil. 
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fThe laity, through want of knowledge, aeldom use with their rosaries 
other than the well known Lamaio formula ‘ Om! md~ni pS-me knng\ 
i. 0 ., * Hail 1 to the Jewel in the lotus! Hung.* This refers to the 
Bodhisatwa Ch^resi (Skt. Padina-pdni)^ the patron-god of Tibet, who, 
like Bad^a, is usually roprosonted as seated or standing within a lotns- 
flowor, and who is holievod to have been bom from suoh a flower. This 
formula is of companitivoly modern origin, first .appearing in the 
legendary histoi’y (6kah bum) of king Srong-tsan-gam-bo, which was 
one of the so-called ‘ iiidden ’ treatises, and probably written about the 
twelfth or fourteenth century A. D. or later. With this formula, which 
is peculiar to Tibet, may bo compared the Chinese and Japanese spells 
*Ndino IJutsn' (=Skt. Namo Biiddlulya, i. e., Salutation to Buddha!) 
and Ndmo O-mi-to b'u ( = Skt. Namo Amitalihaya, i. e., Salutation to 

The Boundless Light,-the fictitious Buddha of the Western Paradise.) 

The Burmese, so far as I have seen, seem to ii.sc < hoir rosary merely for 
repeating the names of the Buddha Trinity viz., *Phra’ or Buddha, 
‘Tara’ or Dhii-rnia and Sangha. And the number of beads in their 
TOsary is a multiple of 3x3 as with tho Lamas. On ootnploting tho 
cycle the central bead is fiugevud with tho pessimistic formula ‘ Anitsa, 
Dukha, Auatha.’ 

In conclusion may bo noted the freqtienfc use of tho terms * Rin- 
ohhen theng-mi ’ and * Norbii then<j-wa,* i. e., ‘ tlio Precious Rosary * 
and * tho Jewelled Rosary’ as the titles of antliological books contain¬ 
ing choice extracts, especially from .sacred literataro. 


The * Tsam-chlM-tfuntj ’ (rtsa-mchhog-grong*) of the Lamas, and their 
very erroneous identification of the site of Buddha's death.—By L. A. 
Waddell, M. B. 

Ill conversations some years ag.o with Lamas and lay Baddhi-sts at 
Darjiling, I was surprised to bear that Asam contained a most holy 
place of* Buddhist pilgriinago called * Tsam-chita-dutiy,' which, it was 
alleged, next to tho great temple of Dorje-ilenf (Sanskrit Vajrusana) at 
Bodh Gayd, was the most holy spot a Buddhist could visit. Asam is 
usually regarded as being far beyond tho limits of tho Biiddliist Holy 
Land, and the Chinese pilgrims Fa Hiau and Hiuou Tsiaug in tho fifth 
and seventh centuries of our ora, to whom woai'o mainly indebted for our 
knowledge of ancient Buddhist geography, not only do not mention any 

• li 

t rdo-rje-g'dan. 


£ 
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holy site in Asara, but Hiueu Tsiaug, who visited Gauliati at the iuirita- 
lion of the king of Kanirdp, positively notes tlio absence of Buddhist 
JmiJdings in Asam.* * * § Siv W. Hunter also in his statistical account of 
Asam stalest that ‘tlicre arc now no traces of Buddhism’ in Asara. 

I thoi*efore felt curious to learn further particulars of tl;)|s impor¬ 
tant site in Asani, which had apparently been overlooked by geographers. 

fn Jiiscbkc's Tihotau DiclioiiaryJ I found ‘ rtsa-mchhog-groug ’ de¬ 
fined as a “ town in West Asam whoro Buddha died,” and this state¬ 
ment, it is noted, is given oii tluj authority of the ‘ Gyalrabs *, a vernacu¬ 
lar history of Tibet. Csoma do Kurds also notes§ that “ the deatli of 
Shakya, jis gonovally stated in the Til)etau books, hai>pcnod in Asam 
near the city of Kusa or Cama-riipa (Kamrup),” 

iloro then was a clue to the my.story Buddha’s death, it is well 
known, occurred between two eal trees near Knsinagara or Kttsanagara 
in the North-West Brovinco.s of India, thirty-fivo miles oust of Gorakhpur 
and about ono hundred and t',\onty miles N. N. H. of Benares ; and the 
site has hoeu fully idontilied by Sir A. Cuimingliamj| and others from 
the very full descriptions given by Hiueu Tsiang and I’a Hian. The 
name Knmiiagaru moans ‘the town of Kusa grass*i|’’; and as the 
early Lama missionaries in their tran.shition of the Banddha Scriptures 
habitually translated all the Sanskrit and IVdi names literally into 
Tibetan, was rfiiiden'd in tlio ‘ 6Kah-//gyur ’ (tlm Tibetan 

vension) as ‘/•Isa-mchliog-grong,’ from ‘ rtsa-mchhog,’ ku*Sa grass + 

* grong ’ a town ( = Skt. lutgant). 

Now, near the north ])aiik of I ho Brahmaputra, almost opposite 
Gauhali, the anciont capital of K.-imi up, is, J timl, an old village named 
SiU’Kusa, and it lies on the road between Gauhati and Dowangiri, one 
of tho most fretpionted pah.sos into Bhotan and Tibet. With their 
oxti’cmcly scanty knowledge of Indijin geogr.apliy the Lamas evidently 
concluded that this ‘ towji of Bdl-Juisa ’ was tho ‘ town of Kii^a,’ where 
Buddha entered into nircdija l)etwoon Iho two sal trees—seeing that 
the word sal was also incor[)Oiatod witli the ciiuLvalent of ‘ Tsam-obbd- 
4ung and that in the ueiglihoiirliood was the holy lull of Hajo, where, 

* Si-yu-fci, traas. by Bkvl, H, p. U'O. 

t I. p. 89. ^ 

t p. 437. 

§ Beseanhes, X'', p. 295. • 

)t Arch. Suve. India V . /«., I. 7C ; XVII, 55 &c. 

T Ki|sa grass {Foa .•>, .'icifi), Ilio saurificial grass of tho lliiidus, is also prized 
by tho Buddhists on .'Kvounl of its having formed the edsliion on which tho Bod- 
dliisattva sat under tho Boilhi tree. It is also used os a broom in Lamaic tcmplos and 
as an altar decoration narjocintod with ivjacock’s feathers in the pumpa or holy water 
.▼ase. 
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as wiJI bo seen hereaficr, there probably existed at that time some 
Buddhist remains. 

No description oC this Buddhist .site seems to bo on record, except 
a very brief note bj' Uol. Dalton* on the modern Hindu temple of Hajo, 
wliich shrino-s a Dnddhi.st imn^e. As I liavo had an o})portanity of 
visiting the sito, an<l onjoyed the rare advantage of being conducted 
over it by a Khiini.s-pa Tiaina, who chanced to bo on the spot, niul 
who had previously visited the site several times atul possessed tho 
traditional stories regarding it, T beg to presout the following brief 
description of the sito to the Soeiciy, in illustration of liow tho Lamas, 
originally misled by an identity of name, liav<' subsecpicutly clothed tho 
neighbourhood with a legondary div.s.s in keeping with tlio story of 
Buddha’s death, and how thi.s place, with ils various associated holy spots 
is now implicitly believed by the pilgri)us to he the real .site of Buddha’s 
parinirv'hiii. Aud in thi.s belief, uudelerred by tho iutemperato heat of 
the j)laiiis, Buddhist [)i!grims from all parts of Bhotan, Tibet and even 
from Ladak and south-wt.'stern Cliina visit those si)ots and carry off 
scrapings of ilio rocks and tho soil in the neighbourhood, treasuring up 
this precious dust in amiilets, and for placing be.sido their dead body, as 
saving from dii*e calamities during life and fi-om tranainigration into 
lower animals heroaftor. Autliontic specimens of this dust, I was iii-' 
formed, commanded in Tibet high prices from the more wealthy residents, 
who had personally been unable to undorlako tho pilgrimage. 

The Hajo hill, or rather group of hills, wlioro is situated, aiicordiug 
to tho current tradil ion t)f the Lamu.s, tlie spot where Biiddh.a ‘ wa.s de¬ 
livered from pain,’ lies to the north (right) liank of tl».o Bralimapatra 
about nine miles north-west from (Jauhoti (ICamrup), north latitude 20'’ 
ll’ 18" and oast long. 01° 47' 20", and four or (ivo miles norili of Sil-Kuna. 
The hill rises directly from tho plain, forming a st rikingly hold and pic¬ 
turesque mass ; aud it is a tostirnonj'to it.'* natural beauty to lind that 
the hill has attracted tho veneration of people of all roligion.s doiiomina- 
tions. The somi-ahoriginal Mcch and Koch worshij) it as a doily uruler 
tho name of Hdjo, which means in their vornaeular * the hill.’ Tho 
Buddhists formerly occupied oiie of tho hillocks, hut arc now displaced 
by the Brahmans who restored tho temple, which is now ono of the most 
frequented Hindu tomflos in Asam. Tho Muhammadans also have 
crowned the summit of tho highest peak with a masjid. 

The cluster of hills pi’esonts a very symmetrical appearance as scon 
from a distance, forming a hold swelling mass ciilininating in three tri¬ 
dent-like peaks, tho central ono of which is pre-eminent and is regarded 
by the Buddhists as emblematic of Buddha. Tiio high peaks on either 

* J. A. S. 6. 1855, LXXI, p. 8. 
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side of this are identified with Bnddha’s two chief disciples, viz.^ Sdii- 
patra and Maadgalapntra. This triad of peaks is seen from a great 
distance, and it is only on near approach that the smaller hillocks are 
observed. These latter number abont sixteen and are called Neddn chut- 
4n* or ‘ the sixteen disciples ’ of Buddha. 

The most holy site, according to the Buddhists, is a bare filattish 
shoulder of rock, about eight yards in diameter, situated at the north*west 
base of the hill. This is stated to be the SUwa tsha-gi tur-dof or * the 
pyre of the cool grove ’ where Buddha died, and where his body was cre¬ 
mated. The rock here boars several roughly cut inscriptions in Tibetan 
oharaotors of the mystic sentences ‘ Om mani padme hung* ‘ Otn ah 
hung,’ * Om ’ &c,, and coloured rags torn from the vestments of the pil¬ 
grims are tied to the bushes in the neighbourhood. The Hindds have 
carved here on the rock a figure of the four-armed Vishnu, which the 
Brahman priests call Bhnhi, or ‘ the washerwoman of the gods and ttie 
rock they call ‘ Letai dhttpinir pdf.* 

It is worthy of note that the llamas, for the benefit of the resident 
population of Tibet have made copies of this spot in at least four places 
in Tibet, viz., at;— 

(1). Ea-gyah,X in the south-east ontskirts of Lhasa city. 

(II). Bha-pong ltha,% in the north suburbs of Lhasa* 

(III) . Phur-mo c/iAe,|l about twelve miles to the north-east of 

Tashilhunpo. 

(IV) . 8 he^dag.% 

These sites were consecrated by placing on them a piece of rock 
brought from this Asam site, now under report; hut the latter spot 
ora^Hi^istinctive prefix of Qyd-gar or Indian, implying that it is the 
originaTSSii^^ site. 

A high tbe west of this ffppt ,-^s called ‘ the vulture’s 

mouud hill,’** as in Tibet vuiiartr»*'a3’uany frequent tho neighbourhood 
oi the tur-do cemeteries. 

A short distance beyond this spot, in the jungle, is a roughly hewn 
stone basm, abont six feet in diameter, called by the Lamas, Sang-gydmd 

of the damned. The Brahmans, on tho other hand, assert that it is 
the bowl in whir'*-. ,S iva nr Adi-purusita brewed liis potion of lust-cxcit- 
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ing Indian hemp, and they point to its green (oonfervoid) watery 
contents in proof of this. They also state that a snake Jnhabits the 
depths of the bowl; but it was certainly absent at the time of my 
visit. 

Advancing along the pathway, loading np-hill, we pass a few columnar 
masses of I'ock lying near the path, which are pointed to as fragments of 
Buddha’s staff*, with which ho unearthed this monster bowl. 

Climbing up the hill we reacli the temple of Kedai'anath, which is 
approached by a very steep roughly paved causeway. At the entrance 
is a long inscription in granite in old Bengali characters, those being 
the characters adopted by the Asanieso. Adjoining this temple is the 
shrine of Karaalcsvnr or ‘ the Lord of the lotns.’ Hero is a tank called 
by the Lamas ‘ Tsho niani hhadra ’ f or * tho lake of the notable 
gem ’; and they state that many watora-spritos (Nutjdst serpents or 
dragons) came out of this pond on the approach of Buddlia and pi'osentod 
him with jewels. A small coll by tho side of this pond is said to be the 
place where Buddha set down a mass of butter which had boon brought 
to him as a gift, and the stone Unga and yoni (phallus and its counter'* 
part), now shrined bore by the Hindus, are pointed to as being their 
petrified butter. 

Crowning the summit of tho hill is a largo masjid built by Lu^f* 
ullah, a native of Shiraz, in the reign of the emperor Sh4h Jahdn, in 
1656 A. D. It contains the following Persian inscription ;— 

jfj —«>*». j 

j a-i # 

eJA ^ lb ^ 

t ^ J ahf * jjJL—4-« 

y ysjj I aj # a^j^^ af sj 

w4' «a.*m j 

iilA cA lai » t«a»«*»afcUj 

lA ^ ojyt »lAab to>l^» »IA 

vAhl all 
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Translation^* * I 

[In the.-time of tho Governorship of the just Sultdn, the monarch 
of the world and the prince of icligion, 

Aba-l-Ghazi Shujd’u-d-din Muhammad, the sovereign and son of a 
sovereign, an auspicious ruler. 

When Lutfullah of Shiraz founded a sacred Masjid, beautiful like 
Paradise, 

In the peaceful town of Shuju’-abad well known in all countries, ... 

At the time when the standards were inarching towards Bengal with 
glory and grandeur. 

May this house of religion bo ever crowded (\oith worshippers) for 
the sake of the saiudity of . 

May this august foundation in stone bo over firm by the blessings 
of Ni’amatulhih. 

When Reason sought for the year of the date of that foundation, a 
voice came :—“ Jali Shad l\hanah-i-din ” (the liouse of religion became 
resplendent). 

Be it not concoalod to the minds of the seekers of information 
that Lutfullah, the humblest devotee of the threshold, the disciple and 
believer of Shah Ni’amatullah, brought this gi\an(l Masjid to completion, 
in tlio reign of His Majesty the Second Sahiliqiran, Shahjahdn, the 
victorious emperor, in the mouth of the blessed Ramazan, in the year 
1067 Hijrah.] 

A detached conical hillock, about 300 feet above the plain, lying about 
half a mile to tho iiorth-o.ast of the hill, and now crowned by the Hiiidd 
temple of Madhavaf, is identillcd with the groat chaitya or Ghhoten 
chhen-hoX, which was erected over tho cremated relics of the Tathd- 
gatha’s body. 

Tho present shrine of tho temple seems to be tho original shrine of 
an older Buddhist temple, which, .according to both Buddhist and 
Asamoso tmditiou, formerly existed here—the upper portion only is 
modem. Col. Dalton has described§ tho general details of this build¬ 
ing, and ho states, “ Tho nrahm.anH call the object of worship Madhab, 
“ the Buddhists call it Mahamuni, tho great sago. It is in fact simply a 
“ colossal image of Buddha in stone. Its moderi^ votaries have, to conceal 

[• Tho translation ha-: boon KiipplioiUby Mnulvi Abdul Hak Abid, B. A., of th« 
Calontta Madrasah. Bt> j 

t I 

§ 2oc< eit. 
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“ mutiiation, given it a pair of silver goggle*cjes and a hooked gilfesUver- 
“ ed nose and tho form is conoealetl fi*oin view bj cloths and chaplets of 
“ flowers ; but remove these and there is no doubt of tho imago having 
“ been intended for tho ‘ ruler of all, the pi'opilious, tho asj^lum of cie-*' 
“ mency, tho ali-wiso, tho lotus-oycd coniprohousive Buddha.’ ” 

This large imngo of Buddha is called by tho nioro leai’ueii Lama-visi¬ 
tors Miinv- Muni Mahiniuni, i. e., ‘ tho Sago of Sages Tho Groat Sage.' 
It is the original imago of the shriiio, and is stated by the Brdhmanic 
priests, who call it Miuiliab, to be of divine origin and an actual einbodi- 
mout or avahir of tho god, in contra-dislinctiou to tho othor images which 
arc called mere ‘ miirtis ’ or haTnl-fiishionod copies of typical forms of the 
respective god.s represented. This may tuorely mean that tho Brdhmans 
found this imago here, wliihi the otliers wore brought from tho neigh¬ 
bourhood or ulsowhoro. What sooiiis to ho the history of tho mutilation 
of this image is found in tho account of tho invasion of tho Koeh king¬ 
dom of Lower Asam by tho ]SInsfilmans under Mir .Ininlah in 1001 A. 1). 
This chief issued “ directions to tlosiroy all tho idohitrous tcmplc.s and 

“ to erect mos(pies in their stead. To evince his zeal for 

“ religion, tho General lujusclf, with a battle-axe broke the celcbnited 
image of Narain, tho principal object of worshi]) of the Hindus of 
“ that province,”* Narayana is one of tho names of Mjidhab and a 
patronymic of the Koch ra ja’s ; and Hajo was n seat of tlio Koch rajds. 
And it was at Hajo that Mir Juxnla took tlie Koch king prisoner,f 

The other iniuges, not mentioned by Dalton, but which innst have 
existed at the time of his visit, aro also of stone and are placed on 
either side of the largo image. They aro four in number and aro of con¬ 
siderable size. According to tho Lama-pilgrims they are all Buddhist 
images; but tho crypt was so dimly lit, and the images so enveloped in 
clothes and wreaths of flowers that [ could not distinguish their specific 
characters, with the exception of tho head and peculiar trident of the 
first, and tho head of tho second, which wore charactoiistic and justified 
their recognized names, viz.: — 

No. 1.— Ogijen Guru to tho left of Mahamiini. 

„ 2 .—Dorje DoioX to the right of „ 

„ 3 .—Shahja Thnha „ „ „ No. 2. 

„ 4.— * Sencha* JiJuin. „ „ „ „ 3. 

Although Hiudii priests, as a snlc, are not very methodical in their 
bestowal of names upon the images which they have appropriated from 

• • 

• Stewart’s History of Bengal, p. 289. 
t Bevkridoe, Oal. Review Jaly 1890 p. 12, 

. y > "v" 'V' * 

t I 
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Buddhist ruins, still 1 here give the Brahmanioal names as repoxfied by 
the attendant priests, as, this being a wealthy temple, the priests were 
more learned than usual, and the names should give some id^ of the 
^ nature of the images. After stating that the Buddhist pilgrims gave 
the above-noted names to the images, these priests said that the Brah- 
manical names were as follows, which I give in the order of the previous 
list 

No. 1. Dwitiya Mddhaber mdrti. 

No. 2. Ldl Kanaiya Bankat Biharer mdrti. 

No. 3. Basu Deber mdrti. 

No. 4, Hayagriber mdrti. 

In the vestibule are lotus ornamentations and several articles of the 
usual paraphernalia of a Buddhist temple including the following:—A 
pyramidal framework or wheeloss car like the Tibetan Ghhang-ga chu~ 
tuh, with lion figures at tl)e corners of each tier, such as is used to seat 
tlie imago of a demon which is to be carried beyond the precincts of 
the temple and there thrown away. The present frame is used by the 
priests of this temple to parade in the open air one of the smaller images 
of the shrine (? Hayagriva), but tho imago is again returned to the 
shrine. Above this throne is stretched a canopy called by the Lamas 
Nani-yul. It contains tho figure of an S-petallod lotus flower and has, 
as is customary, a dependant rod fringe. On either side is hung a 
huge closed umbrella. Those articles have boon in tho templo from time 
immemorial. 

Of tho oxtornal decorations of tho templo, the row of sculptured 
elephants along the basement, evidently a portion of tho old Buddhist 
temple, has been figured by Col. Dalton in tho paper above referred to ; 
and is identical with tho decorative stylo of tho Kylas cave templo of 
EUom figured by Fergusson in plate XV of his ‘ Oave Temples ’. Tho 
upper walls are covered with sculptured figures nearly life size. The 
ton avatdms of Vishtiu are represented with Buddha >is the ninth. 
The remaining figures are of a rather nondescript character, but they 
are mostly male, and nearly every figure carries a trident Orisula )—the 
Jehatam of the Buddhists. The Lamas state that these figures were for¬ 
merly inside the temple, but that Buddha ejected them. And it is 
stated that the temple wa.s built in one night by Jo-wo gye-bd Bish-wa- 
£arma* the Vulcan .d the Hindus aad Buddhists. 

Attached to th,> temple is a colony of Naf* or dancing girls,t 

• • 

+ “ Aaatn, or at least tho nortliroast of Bengal (i e., Kitmrdp) seems to have 
boon in a great degree the source from which tho Tantrica and Sokta corruptions 
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■who ^ supported out of the funds of the temple, and who on the numer¬ 
ous feast days dance naked in a j oum adjoining the shrine. These orgies 
are part of the Shakti worship so peculiar to Kamrup, but nowhere is it so 
grossly conducted as at this temple.* The Nafi and the idol-oar are als^ 
conspicuous at the degenc'vate Buddhist temple of Jagannath at Puri. 

At the etisfcrn Ivtsc of the hillock, on which this temple stands, is a 
fine large tank, called by tho Lamas Ton-chhuh tshof, or ‘ the lake of 
excellent water.’ This pond, it is said, was made by Buddha with one 
prod of his staff, when searching for the lingo bowl already described 
which he unearthed hero. This pond is also said to ho icnaulod by 
fearful monsters. 

I have been unable to ascertain positively whether any Buddhist 
building existed hero previous to tho Lamas’ fixing on the site as the 
Kn^nagara of Buddha’s death, (’ertainly no nionasfery existed hoi*e at 
tho time of lliueii Tsiang’s visit to the Karnnip ((lauliafi) court in the 
seventh conini-y A. D., for ho says of this country that ‘ the people have 
“no faith in Bnddlia, hcnco from the time when Buddha .'tppearod in the 
“ world oven down to the present time there never as yet, has boon built 
“one Hanghdrdina as a place for the priests to a.ssemhlo.’’J Tho refer¬ 
ence which Tdranuth§ makes to the great stupa of Kiisanagava as being 
situated hero, in Kamrup, was taken from report and thus would 
merely show that the jircsent Lama-tradition was current during his 
time. Any cliaitya or other Buddhist building ivould seem to have been 
subsequent to tlio sovonth century; and in all probability marked a 
site visited by the great niediajval apostle of Lamaism, Guru Rimhoohho 
or Padma Sambhava. Tho diiTeioiit accounts of this gront toacher’s 
wanderings vary^ considerably, but he is generally credite<l in the 
Fadina Kahthang and elsewhere with having traversed most of the 
country between Lower Asam and Tibet, 'riiero is no evidence of 
Buddha having visited Asam. And in this view it is to ho noted 
that the Blioiau Lamas call the chief imago of this shrine Ndmo (hiru 
or ‘ The Teacher,’ one of the epithets of Padma Sambhava. And the 
images on either side of it are also those of Padma Sambhava, vis.^ 
‘ Ogym Quruy a mild form, and Borje Dolo, a demoniacal form of this saint. 
Further, the chief of ‘ the eight Sages ’ or rig-dsinW (i. e., receptacle of 
knowledge) of the Laifias is named Hungkara; and a common title 

of the religion of the Yedas and PnxflQaB proceeded.”—H. H. Wilson, Preface to 
Vishnu Purd^a. 

• They have their counterpart in tho Up6Sou\oiot the Greek Straro VHI, 6 p. 20. 

t t Op. at. 

I 'Vassit.irf’s L« Bonddistnt, trad, du Rosse par M. G. A. Ooiitiue, ii. it, 

il l«i'Q|lf^l 
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for Padma Sambhava is ‘ the great Big-dsin *, while Hung is the |n8uai 
symbolic term for him. And a very common Lamaic hymn oonnects 
Uongkara with this site, viz., —“ In the wondrous great shrine.of ‘ the 
Pastern Pyre of the Cool-grove ’ dwells the rigdsin Hungkara (or Ld- 
^11 Ilungkara). Shower on us thy blessings ! Como Guru ! Come demi¬ 
gods ! Come fairies! Come! ” No local mention is made of the especial 
saint of Bhotan, viz., Zhab tung Ngd-wang Nam-gyal,* which might 
have been expected, had ho entered Bhotan by this route. 

The form of Buddldsm here represented is of the highly Tantrik and 
demoniacal kind, propagated by Padma Sambhava and now existing 
n the adjoining country of Bhotan. Even this mild form of the image 
of Ogyen Quru has decapitated liuuiau heads strung on to his trident. 
The second image is of a more demoniacal kind. The third imago is, of 
course, Shakya Muni (Buddha). The foui'th image, from its Br4h- 
manical name, is Tam-din (Skt. Hayayrtva), one of the fiercest forms of 
demigods and an especial protector of Lamaism. The trident is every¬ 
where conspicuous in tlu; hands of the sculptured figures on the walls, 
and Shakti rites arc more pronounced hero than in any other place in 
Northern India.f It seems therefore quite possible that a visit to 
Kaintiip, as well as Kashmir, and the mystic traditions of his own laud 
—Udysina {Tib. Ogyen)—may have accounted for the excessively Tantrik 
form of Buddhism professed and tanglit by Padma Sambhava. 

It is also remarkable to find that the high-pi'icst of the Hajo 
temple, in common with the other high-priests in Kainnip, is called 
DalaiX ,—a title which i.s usually stated to have boon conferred on the fifth 
Grand Lama of Lhasa by a Mongolian cinporor in the seventeenth century 
A. D.; but the Tibetan ecpiivalont of this title, viz., Gyn-tsho or ‘ocean’, 
is known to have been nsod by grand Lamas previously. As, however, the 
word is Mongolian, it is carious to find it naturalized here and spon¬ 
taneously used by Brahmnns. It seems also to be tho title of village- 
headman in the adjoining Garo hills. Tho dalai of this temple is a 
married man, but the oUico is not hereditary. Ho is elected by tho local 
priests from amongst their number, and bolds oflice till death. He 
resides at the foot of the hill, below tho temple, in a large house, tho 
exterior of which is profusely decorated with the skulls of wild buffalo, 
wild pig, deor, and other big game, <fcc., like the house of an Indo- 
Chinese chieftain. 

tf 

* 5*;' cki'swSiN’Sqi 11 

+ Dancing girls .appear to fignre to aomo extent in certain Laxnaio oaremonies in 
Bhotan, vide Tornsk’s ' Emhaesy to Tibet’, p. 82. 

% He writes his title vtw. ^ 
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Troy weights and General cttrrenoy of ancient Orissa.—By BXbi} M. M. 

CHAKRAVMni, Subordinate Executive Service of Bengal. 

Little is known rej^arding tho measures of weights of gold and 
silver, or of tho coins and cniToucy in use in Orissa at tho time of Hindii 
kings. Sterling incidentally mentions certain weights in his lucid 
history of Orissa. Dnt Dr. Huntor was tho first to apply European 
criticism to find out tho relations between gold, silver and other market* 
able articles of On.ssa.* As an intolligont attempt to clear up an ex¬ 
tremely obscure question, his History of Orissa deserves all praise. It 
was published in 1872. Since then no one has tried to tread in his foot¬ 
steps, probably owing to the absence of any reliable dat.a, Tho following 
facts, therefore, are published in tho hope that some ripe scholar may ho 
induced to take up tlio l,hrcads and weave them into a harmonious wholo. 

My information is chiefly du?MV(‘d from “ Miidida V;lnji" or tho 
Chronicle of tho Ttnuplo of Jagannath at Piiri. This work Tiientions tho 
various measures in nso, and furnishes details which indii’ocily reveal 
the proportions between tho measures. Tho j)rohlom is to convert them 
into modern cquivaletita, otherwise they will not ho properly undorstood. 
Here the greatest ditfiendty arises. Not much help is obtainable from- 
contemporaiy Muhatnmadan historians. Orissa was ono of tho last 
kingdoms to come nnder tho rnle of tlie Pathans and Mughals, and oven 
then, being an out-of-the-way region, attracted little notice. 

Tho Mfidala Panji was begun after tho ereotion of the present 
teraplo of Jagannath, tho goiieraliy accepted date of which is 1197-08 
A. D, It docs not mention tho names and relations of the measures in 
use liefore this time. Probably they were the same which wo find later 
on. Orissa appears to have formed a part of Kalinga, and was often tho 
battle-field between the emperors of northern Hindustan and kings of 
Kalinga. Kalinga was essentially a kingdom of tho Deccan; and tho 
Deccan measures must havo prevailed in Orissa.’ 

Ohorgangaf conquered Orissa in tho beginning of tho 12th century, 
and founded the well-known Oangavain4a. Ho carno from far South, 
and the system in force in S. India camo into full operation in Orissa 
during the reigns of his descendants. 

According to the Madala Punji, Ananga Bhima Deva of this dyna.stv 
built the present temple of Jagannath, and liberally endowed it with 

• • 

♦ History of Orissa, Vol. I, eh. V, notes 809 and 337. 

[t His Identity is uncertain, see Sewell's Sketch nf the Dynasties of S, India, pp 18, 
19, 44, 6J. 67. Ed.] 
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ornaments and furnifcare. In giving a description of these eudowngents, 
the'^hronicle says:— 

^ *iw'll M15 ^ S^rrfjffV- 

w \ ^5T c ^ i;»it » W »irir ^ 

^ ^ I V ^ \ iTT« f vir ^qi qrr^nrif i. 9*ri in \ 

Tg ^qriv «T ^ UT'C q ^ i^qr m ^ twr ht ^•k« ?i 

“All theije (ornnnKjnts) iu gold and silver—73 pieces. Gold work 
55 pieces = 859 pals of gold, or at the rate of pala moaanre used for gifts 
and ceremonies, viz., 1 pala = 8 marhas, = 6872 mdrhas. Silver "work 
18 pieces = 135 palas, or at the rate of 8 marhas per pala, * 1080 mayhas 
(in weight) of silver, or at the rate of 1 marha of gold = 5 mdyhas of 
silver, = 216 mayhas of gold. Total (iu weight), gold and silver work 
8073 mdrhas, or (in valne), gold 7083 marhas.’* 

qrf^ii qrfqr "ftin in i < •fNr 

“For not 62 turns (of worship), at the rate of 3 ohinds (per turn) 

18 mdrhas, 6 chinds." 

These two extracts suffice to show the following proportions :— 

10 chinas = I marha 

80 „ s= 8 „ = 1 pala. 

A measure, very similar to tlii.s, still continues iu the interior of the 
Pi'iri District:— 

4 ratis =s 1 china 

40 „ =10 „ = I miiyha 

80 „ =20 „ =2 = 1 told. 

For the highest weight, wo have here a tola. But a pala is an old 
weight found in Maim and the Atharva Parisishtha.* In the Institutes 
of Manu, the measures of gold arc stated to be 

5 ratis = 1 luasha 

80 „ = 16 „ =1 suvarija (agrees with told) 

320 „ = 04 „ =4 „ =1 pala or uishka (agrees 

with the pala of Madald Panji). 

The coius of ancient India wero used not merely as an exchange for 

articles, but as weights also. Thoir study therefore, throws much light 

on the troy measui'es. In South India, of which Orissa was to all 

intents and purposes a part, the fanam (qit of Lildvati) was the standard 

coin of gold. 'Ihe chii.am apnoara to be another uame of fanam, both 

being equal to 4 ia( is. One rati itf generally accepted to be equal to 

1*75 grains ou the avorage.t A standard fanam or ehinam is, there-^ 
• * 

• Quoted in Thomna' Chronicles of (he Pathan kings of Delhi, page 221, note 1. . 

f This ratio ia siooopted by Thomas and General Cunningham. But Mr. Smith 
differs (see his article in this .Tournal, Vol. LIII, of 1884, pages 146-7). 
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fore, |Bqual to 7 grams. All old faiiams approach this weight oloselv, 
varying from 6 to 7‘5.* A mayha, which is tea times a ohmam, would, 
therefore, be 70 gi*ains in standard weight. Sevei’al old coins have been 
found approaching this weight. Sir W. Elliot mentions one coin of S. 
India weighing gmins.f Mr. Fleet has described six coins of 
B. Ohaluk^a kings varying from 65 9 to 66'8.J In another essay I hope 
to show that Cborganga, the founder of the Gangavnipsit dynasty of 
Orissa, is connected with the E. Olialukya and Chola dynasties of the 
llth century A. D. The coins, descrihed by^ Mr. Fleet, would socni to 
be the rndflias of the Madald Fanji. 'IMio difference of 4 to 5 grains is 
due partly to wear and tear, but elnefly to the fact that funams, which 
formed the nnit of measurement, were generally in actual weight 6*5 to 
6‘76 grains. 

That a c<nn approai'hiug to 70 grains in wt., was in use in S. India 
is apparent from the ootemporanoous Mtihaininadan records. ’Alanddin 
Mnluunmad SUdh was the lirst to invade the Deccan, and according to Mir 
TClinsrii^ be contemplated the introdu<;tioii of a mnv c«)iu of 140 grains, 
a weight exactly double the standard woight of a mafba § His successor 
Muhammad bin Tughlaq, who transferred the capital from Delhi to 
Daulatnbud (Doogir) in the Deccan, actiiiilly issued a silver coin of a 
standard weight of 140 grains.|| Then 'again I tiud that ’Alanddin 
before bis installatiori distributed “ 5 mans of shir gold ” daily, and 
bribed some of the Maliks and Amiia to the extent of 50 mans of gold 
each.^ Feiusta mentions that Malik Kafiir’s plunder amounted to 90,000 
mdns of gold.* These mans are ovideutiy misspelt for inarhas, for 90,000 
mans of 4 Jold is an amount too preposterously enormous for such a 
rare metal ns gold. 

So far as I see, therefore, the proportions were as follows 
1’75 grains =: 1 rati 

7 „ 4 „ I fanam or chinam- 

70 „ ss 40 „ = 10 „ =1 mdrlia (? vardha) 

660 „ = 320 „ = 80 „ =» 8 „ 1 pala. 

In course of time, the Gaugavaipda dynasty was superseded by the 

• See the list given by Sir W. Elliot in Thomas’ Chronidest, p, 170, note 1. 

t See his remark in Thomas* Chronicles^ note 2 to page 223. 

X Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIX, 1890^ page 70 et seq. 

§ Tdrikh ’Alai of Mir ]^nBrd, quoted in Thomas’ Chronicles, pp. 158-9 note 1, 
and p. 247, note 1. 

II Coins 180,181 and 182 of silver, pp. 213 and 214; half coin of brass No. 199, 
p, 250 of Thomas’ Chronicles. Also Firna Shah’s coins, Nos. 228 to 233, pp. 276-6. 

^ Thomas’ Chronieles, page 157 and notel. 

(I Brigg’s translation, T, 374. 
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Gajapafci Sdiyavaipte dynasty. Its founder ’was Gajapati KapiJ,e4var 
Dera, and it is lasted from 1434 to 1535 A.. D. or thereabout. During 
this time the rndpha coins diminished in weight to 61 grains. The 
reason is not clear, but the dearness of gold probably played some part in 
it. The faiiams must have similarly diminished in weight. The gold 
coins described by Mr. Bidie are 60*24 and 60’75 gi’ains.lT Other coins 
of similar nature have been given in Mr. Wilson’s “ Dosoription of select 
coins.”* 

In 1568^. D., Orissa was conquered by Kalapahdr the general of 
Sulairadn Qirdni, king of Bengal-t With this conquest, Orissa again 
became connected with Northorn India, and the local coins were replaced 
by the mohurs and tankahs of Delhi. Regarding them, I need not 
trouble iny readers. 

From gold I come to silver. No silver coins of Orissa are to be 
found. Ferishta says that there was no silver coin in the Deccan.J' 
Silver must however have been used for ornaments &c., though probably 
sparingly. The Madala Pauji enumerates several silver ornaments and 
utensils. The measures of silver were the same as those of gold. 

Much discussion has taken place about the ratio of gold to silver. 
This ratio differed in different times. The first extract (geo supra) 
shows a ratio of 1: 5 at the time of Ananga Uhima Dova. This is the 
lowest ratio for gold that I know of. But it is by no means improbable. 
Gold was plentiful in Orissa, nay, in the whole of the Deccan. In the 
upper beds of the rivers Mahanadi, Raitarnni and probably of the 
^tishikulya, gold is still found,* though in small quantities. The Malabar, 
and the Nilgiris, particularly the district of Wainad are jioted for 
their gold mines. While therefore gold was compamtivoly abundant, 
silver was dear on account of the difficulty in communication with North 
India, the homo of Indian silvei*. Silver was so dear that no coins of 
that melal were issued in the mediaeval period. I am not surprised, 
therefore, to see the value of gold fallen to 1: 5. No bettor illustration 
of the abundance of gold can be given than the fact that the spoils 
alone of ’Alauddfn aiid Mdlik Kafur from the Deccan reduced the ratio 
of gold to silver in North India from 1: 10 to 1: 8 and then to 1: 7.t 

f Joarn. As. Soc. Bonpr., Vol. 1.1 i, I’t 1, No. 1, pagfe 40. 

• Awttc Rt - itearches . ^'oL XV!f, p. 593. 

t The year of ©...muest has b'om fixed with accaraoy as 1568 A. D. See Dr. 
Hunter’s note to p-.pto 10, Vol. II, and Mr. Reamos’ article in this Joorual, Vol. Lll, 
p. 283 nofe. * 

X Brigg’s translation, Vol, I, p 374. 

* SMistical A('<:ct(nta of Bengal. 

t Thomas’ OhronxeUs, page 236. 
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]|rom silver to copper is an easy descent. No mention of copper 
coins is to bo found in the Madaid Panji. Most probably in Orissa, 
such coins wore not used in ordinary tmnsaotions. Their place was 
taken by the timo>h«>uoui’od cowries. 

The cowrio;) wore counted by numbers, which wore tho same before 
ns now.* 

4 cowries » 1 gunda 

20 „ = , 5 gundas = 1 biiri 

80 „ « 20 „ = 4 = I pan 

1280 „ = 320 „ = 04 = 10 „ =' 1 kdhdn. 

In tho Madala Panji the ni:coiiiit8 of t^tiangii Bliirtm Ueva are given 
in marhas, and no mention of cowries as nnifs is to bu found. This 
continued as b)iig*as the Gangavain.ia dynasty lasted, for I find, that in 
tho copper-plates of Nrisitpha Deva JV, tho niaflias arc givon as equiva¬ 
lents. With the advent of the (lajapati Suryavaqi4a, cowries became tho 
nuits, and their gifts appear to have been calciiiated in cowries and 
silver tankahs. 


“ Tho original gift in cash Rs. 102-8’ or at the rate of 8 ktihins 
per rupee = 1,540 kabans.” 

See also No II of the left side insci-iptious at Jaybijay door of the 
Jagannath temple ;—“ paddy 600 bharans, cowries 2000 kdh.'ms.” 

While tho raeiosures of cowries have remained tlio .saiuo, the ratio of 
them to other measures of the currency did not remain the same. Tlie 
following shows tho various proportions between coins and cowries, 
reduced to one common standard for facility of comparison. 

I. In the Lilavati completed by Bluiskarachaiya in 1160 A. D.f 
16 panas (of cowries) = 1 bharnia of silver ) * 

16 bliarmas = 1 nishka of silver ) * 

1 nishkai =16 kdhdns, and 1 bharma = 1 kalian. 


Colebrooke adds that tho comparative value of silver, copper and 
shells was nearly tho same then as in his time, viz., 4 k:.ahans per rupee. 

N. B .—If those bliarmas be identical with Puranas, the average 
weight of which was from 50 to 54 grains,§ then 
1 modern rupee = IBS^grains of pure silver = = 3^% bharmas or 

= 3^^ k&hdus. 


* 'Aiii-i-A.kban', Gladwin's Translation, Vol. II, p. 16. 
f R. C. Dutt’s History of India, Vol. Ill, p. 379. * * 

t Colebrooke, in Asiaiio Researches, Vol. V, p. 91, Quoted in Prinsop’s Indian 
Antiquities, Vol. I, p 211, 

{ Thomas* Ancimt Indian Weights, * 
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II. In fcbe time of Ananga Bhima Deva. (The latter part jof the 
12th century A. D.) 

ante n^ m ^^m w 

“Total of the two cowries 281250 kalians. At the rate of 15 
kdhaus per one marha of jiti gold =• 18750 rndyhas.*’ 

1 marha of gold = 5 marhas of silver 

= about 350 grains of silver 
=s 15 kabdns of cowries 

105 X 15 

.-. a rupee of 165 grains (pure silver) = —— kalians. 

=s 7-i^ kahans. 

III. In the time of Purushottama Deva (1470—1497 A. D.) 

1 taiikah = S kahans. 

This tankrth is probably one of the Bahmani kings, described by 
Thomas.* Thomas does not give the weights, probably because the 
weights wore nearly the same as those of the contemporary Deliii kings. 
Only one, I find, is stated to have been 165 grains.f The pure silver 
would not have been more than 160 grains in these tankahs, 

.*. a rupee of 1 (j 5 grains =s 

= 81 kahans. 

IV. ’Ain-i-Akbari of Abiil Fazl (1590 A, D. cii’ca);!: 

1 rupee = 10 kdbans. 

Akbar’s rupee was of pure silver nearly and 176 grains in weight,§ 

. , . 165x10 

a rupee of 105 grains ~ 

= 9?- kahans. 

YI. In the time of Gopindtha Deva (1726 A. D.), an owl sat upon 
the crown of Jagamidtli accidentally. A purificatory bath with yajn^ 
had to be performed in consequonco. The Mddald Pduji gives details 
from which it appears that in the bazar 

1 tankah — 2 kahans 2 pans of cowries. 

But in the account one tanka was calculated at 2 kahans, 3 pans. Taking 
the higher value, I find 

1 tankah (of the Mughal emperors) 

= 175 graiiM 


* Thomas' Ghro-ir.deg, pp. 342, 346. 
t Thomas, ifciV , p. 842. 

X Gladwin’s Translation, Yol. 11, n. 15. 

$ Ftinsop's Useful Tables, Vol. II, p. 22 (£d, Thomas). 
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I . 165x2,%,,,^ 

.•. 165 gmins =« —rtrr"” kabdus 

140 

ss 2-j^’j5- kclIl^llS. 

VT. In the begilining of this oentui’y (1803 A. I).^, the official 
rate was 

1 rupee = 4 kalians,* 

VII. The present rate (1891 A. D.) is 
I rupee = 3^- to Sj- kahaus, 

being at the rate of 16 to 18 gnndas per pice. 

A glance at these figures will show that tho cowrte.s booamo cheaper 
and cheaper, till we come to tho beginning of tho eighteenth century. 
Then, all on a sudden, they became dearer, extraordinarily dearer, if the 
Madald Panji is to be believed. After some time, the value of tho 
cowries fell to 4 kalians. At present tho copper pices have driven them 
from the field. In tho raofii8.sil, cowries are now used only for fractious 
of pices and annas. 

I conclude this brief essay with an estimate of the income of the 
Orissa kings as given in the Madala Panji. Ananga Bhfma Deva, the 
most celebrated monarch of the Gangavai^i4a, is said to have issued a 
mudul (royal order), reported in e.denso iu tho aforesaid Ohroniole. lu 
that mudul ho is made to say :— 

** My predecessors beginning with Kesari kings had an income of 
1,500,000 marhas in jiti gold; I extended my kingdom and added an 
income of 2,000,000 marhas in jiti gold ; iny total income is 3,500,000 
mafhas.” 

(Abridged translation.) 

1,500,000 maflia^ of gold = 7,500,000 m.-irhas of silver 

= 525,000,000 grains of silver 
525.000,000 

— -r.T-B-modern rupees 

105 

or 3,181,818 Rupees 
Similarly 3,500,000 mayhas of gold 
= Rs, 7,121,212. 

Dr. Hunter estimates tho first income at Rs, 4,602,600t or nearly 
50 per cent, more; but, if my reasonings be correct, neither his measures 
of gold, nor his ratio of ^Id to silver, can bo accepted. In foot he him¬ 
self has expressed some doubts about their validity. 

* Dr. Htuiter’s Siatory of Orissa, Vul. I, note 337. 
t Ibid., Vol. I, note 300. • * 
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I 

Grmco-Foman Influence on the Civilization of Ancient India. Second 
Paper.—By Vincent A. Smith, M.R.A.S., Bengal Civil Seevicb, 

PART I. 


While my essay on * Grteco-Roman Influence on the Civilization of 
Ancient India,’ published in Part I of this Society’s Journal for 1889, 
was passing through the press, two important papers bearing on the 
same subject appeared, one in Franco, the other in Germany. I propose 
to give in this communication some account of the papers referred to, 
and to discuss the views of the writers, especially when they differ from 


those which I have advocated. 

The French essay is written by Mr. E. Senart, and is entitled ‘Notes 
d’ E’pigraphio Indionno.’* The veteran Professor Albrecht Weber is 
the author of the German paper, to which he has given the name of 
* Dio Griechen in Indien.’f 

Mr. Beveridge, our President, in his Annual Address remarked that 
Professor Weber’s discourse “ well deserves to be translated.” It is 
beyond doubt a valuable contribution to learning, but 1 think an abs¬ 
tract account of its contents, accompanied by a discussion of doubtful 
topics, will be of more interest to the Society than a formal complete 
translation. 

Professor Weber concentrates his attention almost exclusively on 
the literary monuments of ancient Indian civilization, and devotes only 
a few lines to the subject of Hellenistic inllueucc on the architecture, 


sculpture, and numismatic art of India 



16 

912’ 913 




He laments 


the want of works dealing more fully with those topics. I trust that 
I may, without presumption, claim to have partly supplied this want. 

In a much discus.scd passage of the Mahabhashya, which mentions 
that the avaricious Maurya king offered for sale the images of the gods, 
he is inclined to see the first referonco in Indian literatui’e to coined 
money. But this is a very dubious and far-fetched notion. 

The remarks on the words Dramma, and dindra, 8rjvdpuyi/f 

are worth translating in full. 

” The words dram ma, 8pa)Qi-^, and dindra^ Sijvdpiov, in the special 
sense of silver and gold money respectively, remained in use as late as 


C 

• Bxtrait dn .''camal Asiatiqtie, III. Paris, Imprimcrio Nationalo, MDCOOXO. 
t Sitzungsboriohto der K5niglioh Prenssisohen Akademio dor Wissonsohaften 
zn Borlivi^ XXVII, 1800; hitznug der>phiIoBophisoh>historischon Glasso vom 17 
Jttli. 

$ In the references to Professor 'Wober the nppor number indicates the page of 
the reprint, the lower that of the Bitzungsherichte. 
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the fi4eoQth century A. D., or ]) 08 sibly oven later. According to a 
friendly communication of Mommsetrs, tho borrowing of the word 
&/jvdpu)v itself (always neuter) from tho Latin deuarius dates at tho 
earliest from the time of Coesar and Augustas, who first introduced a 
gold coinage con*ent tln’oughont tho empire, Avhich was therefore desig¬ 
nated by a Latin vrord, commonly anrettSf though tho term denarma 
aureus is also used. 

The transference of the word dindra to India, and tho introduction 
of it into Indian literstm’o can hardly have taken place so soon, and wo 
may well assume another century ap])roximatoly ns necessary for such 
introduction. From this tho iuforonco follows that no Indian work in 
which the word dindra occurs can bo older than the second century of 
our era.” 

The Gupta inscriptions show that tlio use of tho word dindra for 
certain gold coins w'as w'oll established by A. I). 100. and suggest that 
tho dindra was distinct from tho sumrij^a.* I have olaewhero staled 
my belief, which I am still inclined to hold, that tho term dindra in 
Gupta times was restricted to tho coins which followed tho woight 
standard of tho Roman aureus denarius, based on tbo Attic slater of 
134’4 grains, and that tbo term sui'arna designated tho heavier gold 
coins struck to the native standard of 80 nil is, or 14G grains.f 


Sanchi iii8cr{])tion of Chimcli’a Unpin IT, dniod 93 = A. D. •112-13 ; 


Gadhwa 

ditto 

ditto 

, dfdi d 88 = A. D. 407-U8 ; 

Ditto 

ditto 

Kunidra Gnpln, 

(No. 8), dale lost. 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

(No. 9), dated 98 = A. D. 417-18. 

Sanchi 

ditto 

ditto, or Skandn Gnpta, dated 131 = A. D. 460-51 

Gadhwa 

ditto 

ditto 

(No. 64), diito lost. 


“Lines 7 to 12 (»cii. of this last inscription) appear to have recorded certain 
grants fixed in dindras, for tho pnrposo of providing food in a satfra or almshoasu, 

and also to provide ])airs of nppor and lower garnionts . Tho socoihI pari, 

again, refers to food in an almshouse, I'ecording something in connection with it .at u 
cost of nineteen gold coins of the kind called KUiwijia.” (Fleet, Corpus Inser. Ind 
Vol. Ill, pp. 33, 38, 39, 40, 41, 202, 26r>.) 

f Tho Coinage of the Early or Imperial Gnpta Dynasty of Northern India (J. 
lioy. As. Sot. for 1889, Vol. A'A’I, N. B,, p. 43.) 

The jacist Brihnsputi is, however, against this sapposition. Ho says 
14. A Nishka is four suvar^i'is. A I'ana of copper is a KArshika (having the 
the weight of one Karsha.) A coin made of a Karsha of copper has to bo known as 
a K&rshika Pa^a. 

16. It is also called Air^dikA. Four sncli are a DliAnaka. Twolvo of tho latter 
are a Snvarii^a. This is also called a Dinara (denurins^.V^ (Bfihaspati, 15 in 

‘Minor Law Boohs, Ndrada and Bpikaspati,* translated bp Jolly being Vol. XX.KIII 
of the Sacred Books of the East, page 317.) I do not donbt the aocnracy of Brihaspnti’s 
statement, bat it can perhaps be interpreted to mean that both a suvartfa and a 
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It is interesting to observe that etymologically the wordtpa)ottij 
(“from Bpao-aoixai, and so, strictly, as much as one Qan hold in the handf* 
L. and S.^ is the equivalent in meaning of the Indian ywna, (akin to 
pdni, ‘ hand ’), which originally meant * a handful of cowries.* 

{Cunningham^ Archceol. Reports. Vol. X, p. 78). 

I may also be permitted to call attention to the fact that the limit¬ 
ing anterior date determined as above for the transfer of the Latin 
word denarius to India is the date which I have independently fixed 
as that from which strong Grceco-Roman influence on Indian art can be 
traced. 

Leaving for the present Professor Weber, I shall now turn to the 
essay of Mr. Senart, which is principally concerned with the stone re¬ 
mains of the Kabul River valley, or Gandbara, the chief subject of my 
former disquisition. 

Mr. Scnart’s paper is divided into two parts, the first of which deals 
with inscriptions in the Arian (Gandhdrian, Kharoshtri) character, and 
the second with sculptures recently obtained by Captain Deane fiioni 
excavations at a place called Sikri, near the well-known site of Jam&l- 
garhi. 

The observations of the distinguished French scholar mark a great 
advance in the interpretation of the Arian inscriptions, though much still 
remains obscure. He gives facsimiles in photo-type from paper oasts of 
three inscriptions, all in the Lahore Museum, viz., (1) tliat from Takht- 
i-Bahi, (2) a short one from a locality not known, and (3) the Zeda 
record, and offers readings and interpretations, more or less complete, 
of all throe, besides remarks on several other connected documents. 

It is satisfactory to learn that there is no doubt that the Takht-i- 
Bahi inscription is really dated in tlie year 26 of king Guduphara 
(Gondophares), and in the year 103 of an era the initial point of which 
is still undetermined. 

•lindra had the same subdivisions, and, in any case, whatever may have been the 
usage elsewhere, the writer of tho insoription at GadhwA innst snrely have considered 
the auvarf^a and dindra to bo different, or ho would not have distinguished them. 
N&radn (%btd. page 231) writes to tho same effect as Bfihaspati. 

Ndradn probably wrote in +hi! fifth or sixth centnry A. D., (ibid pagfs XFITIJ > 
and B^haspati in tho sixth or seventh century A. D. While those pages have been 
passing through the ptf'da, a valuable little work by Sir A, Cunningham, entitled 
* Coins of Ancient Tadia' fQnnritch, 1891),'has appeared. The earliest India n coins 
and metric syste.ns arc there discussed. I have above, as in my previous publica¬ 
tions, the weight of the rati to be 1*825 grain, and that of the paifa, harska, 

and Swaanj^ as 146 grains. Sir A. Ounningham now uses 1*8 and 144 respectively, as 
the elements of his calonlatious. He nsed to follow Thomas in his erroneous 
esiunate of the weight of tho roti as 1*75 grain. The figures 1*8 and 144 are very 
, convenisnt. 
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l4 connection with this inscription^ which records the presentation 
of a votive offering, Sonavt discusses the varieties and development 
of Buddhist votive formiulas. He is inclined to think that the later and 
fuller forms wore imitated from Greeco-Roman formularies. This partii- 
cular manifestation of west,cm iuflueuco on India has not, I think, been 
previously noted, and i therefore quote in full the passage in which the 
theory is broached. 

“En sorarae, e’est an Nord-Ouest quo commonccut los formules 
votives d^veloppees, dies affoctent un caraetbre qui ne s’explique pas 
bien par lo jcu naturd des idecs natives. 

Est il necessaire d’admottre que Timitation des formules ^pigraphi- 
qnes do I’Ocoident ait contribno il les fairo adopter 

A ceb dgard, uno double particularlte me frappe dans nos deux 
dSdicaccs indo-bactrionnes. L’line ot Tautro afiidiont cn bonno place 
un souci i>articnlicr de la ‘ sant6,’ do la ‘ prosperild' du roi ot do sa 
famillo. Le trait cst si pen iudou qn’ il ne so reirouvo, quo jo sacho, 
nuHe pai’t dans 1’ Inde intdrieure ; il est si bion entrd ici dans les inoonrs 
qir il BO pcrpdtue jusqu’ a uno dpoque assez basso : 1* insenption do 
Kurra, datdo du regno de Toraindna, au V® siddo, lo reproduit encore. 

Comment no pas songer aux voonx si frdqacuta dans lea dpigraphes 
gvdoo-romaines ‘ pour le saint des empereurs ’ ? Lo mot agrabhagn, quo 
j’ai traduit par ‘ prosperitd,’ et qui no pent guere, d’aprds lo coutoxto, 
s’dloignor do co sons, constituo une locution spdclalo dout V u.sage n’ost 
pas consaerd par la litteraturo. No scmble-t-il pas rdvdler la rcchoi’che 
d* untorme appropric pour cotto idee do ‘fortune,’ qui sort qiidquo peu 
do r ordro des notions familibres b I’osprit Indien ? ot no roprdsenterait- 
il pas uu essai do traduction directo on indirecte do 1’ dya^i^ rvxv} du 
grec ? 

Ou mo pnrdonnora d’ avoir, en passant, signale cotto imprcs.sion. 
Je sens de combieu do reserves il conviont d’ ontourer do pareilles con¬ 
jectures.” 

The conjecture seems to me highly probable. It may bo remem¬ 
bered that several years ago I tr-acod in the devices of the Gupta coinage 
reminiscences of the Greek dyaO^ Tv^r] and her ropresentativo the Homan 
Fortuna. 

While on the subjBct of Homan influence on the form of Indian 
.inscriptions, I may note another c(^njcoturo which lias occurred to me, 
namely, that the , well known Indian practice of inscribing a record on 
several plates of copper joined by a ring may very likely hajre been 

* II ©st saperflu d© rappel©r ici loa expressioos tr&s-varices d© ce© vcouz d© santi^, 
de bonhenr, qui acoompagnout taut d© dedioapes grecques et latines. On en tronvdra 
de© ^nm^ratiosa pin© on moins oomplttes dan© les traits© d’ Epigraph!©. 
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borrowed from the Romans. “ Inscriptions on bronze tablets son^times 
occur. These are tahulce honestce missionis, diplo]g).as, or good conduct 
discharges. They are copies of decrees, pi’omulgated at Rome, confer¬ 
ring upon the soldiery, as a reward for distinguished service, the privi¬ 
lege of Roman citizenship and the right of marriage. They seem to 
have boon usually inscribed on two sheets of metal, which, -being united 
by thongs, folded together like a book. Examples of these tablets 
have been found from the year A. D. 34 of the Emperor Claudius to the 
year of the Emperor Maximian, A. D. 300. They were invariably 
suspended on the walls of the temple in the Capitol for public exhibition,”* 

Mr. Senart devotes several pages to the consideration of the dated 
Hashtnagar inscription first published by mo in the Indian Antiquary 
for 18H0, and to a discussion of the ora used in it and other inscrip¬ 
tions from tho .same region. The subsequent publication in this Journal 
of a photogrsipli of the itiscribed pedestal from Hashtnagar will, I think, 
remove tho doubts which Mr. Scjiart felt as to the presence of the symbol 
foi’ 1(K). Ho was iTjclined to read tho date, as shown in the roug^r 
facsimile of the Indian Antiquary, as being 81 only, but it is certain that 
tho date is either 274, as formerly road by Sir A. Cunningham, or 284. 
Tho character pi’cccding tho 4 is certainly almost identical with each of 
tho three cliaractors for 20 which precede it, and so may bo read also as 
20 , but it is not absolutely identic.al, being slightly siraightor and narrower 
in shape, and this minute dilforouco may bo hold sufficient to warrant us 
in reading it as tho symbol for 10. So far as the historian is concerned 
it makes little matter whothor tlio date is 274 or 284, but 1 think it 
more probable that 274 is the correct interpretation. 

I altogether disagree with tho opinion of Mr. Senart that “ nous 
sommes forces d’ admottre quo T alph.abet du Nord-Ouest, dans lequel 
est gravi^e 1’ inscription, otait, au milieu du IV® siecle, des longtemps 
hors d’ usage.” But on this question I have nothing to add to what I 
have already printed, nor have I anything to retract. 

Mr. Senart makes an important correction in the reading cf the 
inscription by substituting •pramhth^ajm.da for ewhorasma os the name of 
the month.t 

* Weatropp, Handbook of Archroology, p. 500, 2nd." edition, Bohn’s Illustrated 
Library, 1878. 

t In ‘Coins 'jf Ancient India’ (Quaritoh, 1891) Sir A. Cunningham incidentally 
{ptige 37) acco5''Is Mr. Ponart’s reading o£ the date as 84. But the figures for the 
cenlano8*aro certainly in fclitt rctiord. Dr. Btihler reads “Saiji II 0 XX XX XX X 
IV Postavadasa masasa di[va] saipmi paip.[oha]tni 6 [11*1”, and, translates “The 
year 274, on tlie fifth, 5, day of tho month of Pranshthapada (i. , Bh&drapada or 

Angnst-Septomber).” Ho observes that in the name of tho month the reading 
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1 thould have meutionod that, there arc a few scratches or imperfect 
characters on the stone below the inscription, bat those do not seem 
ever to have had any moaning. 

I was inclined to refer tho date 281 or 274 to the S'aka era of A. D, 

<• 

78 rather than to that of Gondopharos and Mogn (Mauas), chiefly on 
account of the inferiority of the stylo of tho figures on the pedestal us 
compared with that of the beat Roraano-Bnddhist sculpture. 

But, when discussing the remarkable statuette of tho Kniaciaied 
Buddha of which ho gives a plate, Mi*. Senart points out {iiotc, p. 43) that 
tho execution of the principal figure is far superior to that of the minor 
figures of tho relief on the pedestal. “A cot »%ard, on romarquera 
I’ecart qui s’ accuse ontro la figure principalo et lo basreliof qiii d^coro lo 
socle, et qui cst tvaite assai sommairement, s-ms douto commo uuo sc5uo 
convontionello multiplico on nombreuses vopliquea par ties artjstes 
inf^rieurs. 11 y’a lA, un avertissoment qui no doit pas r'trc perdu pour coux 
qui s’ attachcront a ctablir la serio chronologiquo dos ouvragos gi’tSoo- 
buddhiques.” 

The observation is perfectly correct, and I readily accept tho warn¬ 
ing. I am quite willing to admit now that the <'ra of either Gondo])hai*os 
or Moga is most likely that in which the Ilashlii.agar pedestal is dated, 
and that its approximate date is tliercforo aholit A. D. 220 or 230. 
Very probably the priivcipal statue, which Mr. King was unable to ap¬ 
propriate, was executed in a stylo much superior to that of tho pedestal. 
On this supposition the work is contemporary with tho Janidlgarhi 
sculptures, and my arguments concerning tho date of tlioso remains are 
strongly confirmed. My approximate date for the best sculptures at 
Jamalgarhi is A. D. 250. 

It is still uncertain whetljer the eras used by Gondophares and 
Moga are identical or different. Mr. Senart ( p. 19) shows that the 
mode of expressing tho date in tho Taxila inscription, namely, “ in tho 
year 78 of the great King Mogas,” does not imply that tho era used 
was founded by that sovereign. “ Rien n’ est moins vraisemblahlo. fl 
suflit de so reporter aux epigraphos do MathuiA fpar example n"* I, 4, 
6 , oompards A. 2, 4, 7) pour so oonvaincre que lo nom du roi ajouto, an 
gdnitif, a 1' indication do 1’ aniic*o n’ iiiipliqno ni que la date dounee so 
rdfbre a une ere fended par lui, ni qii elJe ait pour point de depart le 
commencement de son regne. Goipmo, d’ autre part, quand un nom de 
roi est indiqne, il marque r6gulibrement le souverain regnant, il faut 

• • 

pofhavadasa is lingaiatically possible. {Indian Antiquary for Nov. 1891, Vol. XX, 
pays 894). Sir A, Conniagham now calls tho Arian alphabet by tho name Gondhari- 
an, which is, I think, tho best of the many names more or loss current. 
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oertainemont entendre notre date; * I’ an 78, sons le regne du grAid roi 
Mogas.’ L’ imitation des formules grecques par le g^nitif ab.sola 
/SacrtXivofTos on Tv/aavvourros, etc., explique snffisamment, par T infinenoe’ 
uaturello du monnayago, ce que la location pourrait an premier aspect 
avoir de surprenant.” 

The last observation calls attention to yet another case in which 
Indian practice has been affected by Greek example. 

Following Sir A. Cunningham, I described ( page 142) in my former 
paper a brief record at Jamalgarhi as “ seven unintelligible letters, read 
as Saphaii danamuhha, incised on the back of the nimbus of one of the 
statues supposed to be those of kings.” Mr. Senart {page 24) shows 
tliat the correct reading is saphala danamukhat “ c’ est d dire ‘don mdri- 
toiro.' ” This word danamuJeha is unknown in literature, but occurs in 
the inscinplions on tho Bhimaran vase and the Manikydla cylinder. 
Mr. Senart is unable at present to decide whether or not the word ddna- 
miikha implies a shade of mciiniug slightly different from that of the 
simple ddnam, and contents himself with noting {page 26) that in the 
inscriptions where the longer expression occurs it is not accompanied by 
the name of the gift in appo.sliion, like ddnam thamhlw, thdpo danam^ etc. 

Pages 27-31 of his paper aro dovoted by Mr. Senart to the discus¬ 
sion of ihoZeda inscn|)tiou. Ho is unable to give a complete translation 
of this record, but it is satisfactory to find that it is coi’tainly dated in 
the year 11, in the reign of Kaiiishka, as deciphered by Sir A. Cunning¬ 
ham. 

The short record, which is nurahored II by Mr. Senart, is also a 
votive inscription, ainl, suhject to certain reserv.ations, is thus translated 
(page 27) ; “ An G8, lo seizifsino (Ifi) jour du mois Praushthapada. Don 
do...vadhitirnua ct de ses compaguons.” 

It is not known to what object it was attached, but doubtless it 
was a Hculptm'o of some sort. The era is, of course, also undetermined. 
If it is that of Kauishka, tho date would be 78 + 68 = A. D. 146. If it 
is that of either of Moga or Goudophares tho date would be about A. D. 
20. Either date is quite possible, but, if the earlier one is correct, we 
may be quite certain that tho sculpture showed no trace of lioman in¬ 
fluence, though it may havo been Hcllouistio in stylo. 

Tho two statuettes from Sikri of which M. Senart gives excellent 
phototype plates are both well ex'.'cu^ed, and seem to belong to the best 
period of the Gandhdra school 

Thp first represents tb.) Buddha seated, reduced to a state of ex¬ 
treme emaciation by the austeidtius which he practised in the first stage 
of his religious life. . Mr. Senart cannot remember having seen Any other 
ancient representation of the Buddha in this condition, but notes (page 
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33) tiat tho Mus6e Guimet contniMs three modern figures of the ema¬ 
ciated Uuddha. One of these is a line Chinese bronze attributed to the 
last ceiituiy. The others come from Japan, one being in wood, and the 
second in bronze, and are sirpposod to date respectively from the sixteenth 
and sovonteouth centuries. All (hive represent the Buddha in a stand¬ 
ing posture. 

The second statuette fignrod i.s that of a woman standing, carrying 
on each shoulder a small standing figure, and .suckling an infant, which 
sits astride, Indian fasliion, on lier riizht hip. 'I’lie interpmtation of this 
group is as yet unknown. Air. Senart conjectiiro.s that the small figui-es 
on the shoulders may bo intended to mark tho divine rank of the prin¬ 
cipal figiu'o, and that they are i»ffoi-ing Ium* a difnleni or garland. Pro¬ 
bably tho woman is Maya, tin* nioflior of tho Buddha. Tlio coin[)arisoii 
with iiwagt's of the Madonmi li!u*i.an.s i.s obvious, and is of interest when 
considered in oonnectimi with the numorou.s case-s of ro.semlilaned between 
Buddhist and Cfiristiau works which 1 have cited. 


Thu hj'St twenty-one paires of Mr. Senart’s essay are devoted to a 
discussion of tho dato of the (lamlhara senlptuves. His vh‘W is snb- 
sUintially tho sumo a.s that advocated by Sir A. Cunningham (puy' 11'9 
of my former pnpnr). 'J’he following passages ox[)r(}8s Mr. Senart’s 
general conclusions ;— 

“II est fort possible qnc la tradition do 1’architocturo ot do la 
sculpture greco-buddbiques so soit au Noi-d-Ouest coiitinuco pendant 
uuo periode plus on rnoins longue. Un point copcndnnt doit etre con- 
sideie commo etabli, c’est qnc la periode de fiorui.son ct do grande 
expansion de eot art est antoricuro a la secoudo moitid dn ll® sicolc ; quo, 
des cette epoque, 1’ evolution dont il a cte T initiatcur dans I’ icouogra- 
pbio buddhiqne etait acheveo, con.saeree. It scrait des lors biou arbi- 
traire on dehors de pi'euvo.s positives qui n’ out point dte produitos, de 
ramener a uno opoqne plus basso lea monuments priuoipaux qui nous on 
sont parvoiius, ceux surtout qui paraissont Ics plus caracturi.stiques efc 
dont r aspect est rolativemoiit ancien,” (page 42). 

The date of the statuette of the Mmaciated Buddha is decided to be 


“ not later than the cud of the fir.st century A. D.” {page 44). 

“ Pour la date, la premiere moitid du II® sieclo parait marquer le 
moment ofi 1’ imitation* a dtc la plus active, et il n’ y a ancunc probabi¬ 
lity qu’ elle so soit prolongde trcs^longtemps au deld. Si ello s’ etait 
exerede A une epoque plus tardive, posterieure a la grande floraison du 
buddhisme sous Kauishka et Huvishka, il est A penser qu’ cllo no serait 
pas si oxaotement circonstrite dans 1’ art Buddliique ” (page 52). 

When the passages quoted were written Mr. Senart had not seen 
my paper on the subject, and I shall tiherefore abstain from discussing 
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hi« vievrs at length, and content myself with the observation that li my 
opinion he has been misled by his failnre to perceive the Roman charac¬ 
teristics of the greater part of the Gandh&ra sculptures. He referSt 
certainly, to Fergusson’s brief remarks on this topic, but dismisses them 
as being of little weight. To ray mind, on the other hand, the strong 
Roman influence on the Gandhara school seems to be an obvious, palpa-^ 
ble fact that canuot be ignored.* 

Mr. Senart seeks in Parthia, not in Rome, for the special variety of 
Hellenistic art which supplied the model to the Gandhara sculptures. 

“ Au commenceinont du I®*'' Siecle avant J. 0., le retour offensif d* 
influences ocoidentalos rcpresentces par le philliellonisme des Arsacides, 
et maintenues par la creation de la dynastie parthe partiouliere 4 cette 
region expliquerait T otablissement d’ unc sorte d’ 6cole p6n6tr^e des 
traditions classiques; 4 la fin du si4clo aprds J. C., 1* etablissement 
do la pnissante dynastie de Kanishka, tributario au point de vue de la 
civilization do scs voi.sins de T Iran, mai'quc le moment ou, sur la base 
la plus large qu ’eut jamais conquise dans T Tndo uno race 6trang&re, 
cette 4cole greco-pariho a pu le mieux propager son influence dans 
1* int6rieur du pays” (page 48). 

I cannot discover in the Gandhara sculptures any distinct trace 
of Parthian influence, though tho Persepolitan form of capital which is 
soen in some of tho earlier works is, of course, a proof that the artists 
of the Gdudhara school were naturally not ignorant of the art of 
Persia. 


PART II. 

Professor Weber opens his intoi’csting essay by the intimation that 
it is designed to give a cursory viow of what is known, partly from 
certain data, and partly from more or less plausible conjectures, con¬ 
cerning the position and influence of the Greeks in India. 

The Greeks are called by Indian authors ‘ Yavana,’ that is to say 
loiiians. This word seems to have been introduced through Persia, and 
has been successively applied to the Greeks, ludo-Scythians, Parthians, 
Persians, Arabs (or Muhammadans), and, finally, to Europeans. 

[The use of the word is in fact analogous to the modern use of 
wildyat f which includes Ituvopo as well as tAfghanist&n, and other 
countries on the North-West frontier. V. A. 8.] 

The oldest mention of tin. term*** yavana’ is found in the grammar 
of Pdvini (4,1,49), who is-ow generally supposed to have flourished 

• t 

* Mr. Ed. Drouin informs me tUat both ho and Mr. Silvain Levi agree With me 
in the opinion that “the Boman element had a real influence on the soalptores of 

northwn schools.” 
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about beginning of the third century B. G. He teaches the forma« 
tion of the word ‘ yavan&ni * to indicate tiie writing (Itjpt) of the 
Yavana. 

[The Jurist Gautama (IV. 21; page 196 of Biihler’e tramlation} 
enumerates P&rdsavas, Yavanas, Kara^as, and S^ldras together. His 
date is probably as early as that of Panini. V. A. ;S.] 

The well known passage in the thirteenth edict of Asoka which 
mentions the Yona (Yavana) kings, Antiochus, etc., is, of course, the 
earliest historical reference to the Yavanas, the date of which is certain. 

Some scholars have discovered the name of Alexander in the 
Kdlsi version of the edicts, but the reading is doubtful. 

A distinct trace of the name of the great conqueror is found in the 
appellation of the city Alasadda, or Alasanda, mentioned in the 
MahAvansa and the Questions of MHinda. This name is obviously 
identical with Alexandria. Some have supposed the city to be situated 
on the Indian Caucasus, or Hindu Kusli. [But it would seem rather to 
have been situated on an island in the Indus, if wo may trust the author 
of the Questions of Miliuda. 

" The Elder replied : ‘ In what district, O king, were you born ?” 

* There is an island called Alasanda. It was there I was born.’ 

* And how far is Alasanda fi’om here ?’ 

' About two hundred leagues. 

* In what town, O king, were you born ?' 

‘ There is a village called Kalasi. It was there I was born ? ’ 

* And how far is Kalasi from here ?’ 

* About two hundred leagues.’ 

‘ How far is Kashmir from here ?' 

‘ Twelve leagues ?” 

Professor Rhys Davids is inclined to think that the town of Kalasi 
is identical with the ‘ Karisi nagara,’ which seems to bo mentioned on a 
coin of Eukratides (acc. circa H. 0. 190) and that the coin was struck in 
commemoration of the fact of the Greeks having reached the Indus.* 
If the coin is rightly read, this conjecture seems extremely probable, but, 
unfortunately, the legend quoted is only “ the conjectured reading of 
General Cunningham.” (Gardner, Goins of Cheek and Scythio Kings^ 
page 19, woie, and Plate VL, 8). 

Professor Weber next proceeds to argue in favour of a highly 
conjectural theory connecting the name Skanda with Alexander, but I 
think my readers will excuse me from reproduqing his very uhsatisfao- 
tory arguments. F. A. iS.] 

* “ The Qnostions of King Milinda,’* translated from the P4li by T. W. Rhys 
Barids, being Yol. KKXY of Sacred Books of the Bast, pp. XXIII and 126. 
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A'pi^ali, one of the teachers cited by Pagini, speaks of the forJLation 
of the compound ‘ Kshaudraka—Malava ’ {sciL * sena), ‘ the army of the 
Ksliaudrakas and Malavas/ tlie ’O^uSpaKot and MoXXoi of the Greek hfs- 
torians. Inasmuch as we are told by them that these two peop|ps were at 
bitter enmity with one another, and only combined from fear of Alexander, 
it is possible that the grammarian may have had in his mind the invasion 
of Alexander. If iliis supposition is correct, both Api^li and his dis¬ 
ciple Pdijiini must belong to a poi’iod later than that of Alexander. 

The Sauvii-a city Ddttamitri seems to be Demetrias ; and the San- 
vira names Phanplhriti, Mimatn, and Jamnnda mentioned by P^ijiini 
(4, 1, 148, 150) and his scholiast, suggest the Gi*eek names Pantarchos, 
Mimas, and Diomedcs. 

The Greek name Ptoloinaios or Ptolemy appears in Ai^oka’s edict 
under the easily recognized form Tiir.T.maya, but it seems also to have 
been adopted by Hindu literature and mythology under tlio form Asnra 
Maya, and with a double signilication. l«i the second book of the Makd- 
bliarata Asnra Maya, the arebitrut. of the Asnras, >i[>pcars as tho friend 
of king Yudhishthira, and bniids for him a palace, tho marvels of which 
excite general wonder an«l astonishnuMit. 'I'his Asniu May'a seems to 
me to bo an appropriniitju by means of a })opular etymology of the name 
Tummaya, and his skill a.s an aichitect a[)poar.s to refer to the buildings 
of the Ptolemies, or oven to the wonderful buildings of ancient hjgypt. 
Another cirouinstanco leiuls suj^port to this supposition. A second 
application of the name Asnra May’a is that which occurs in tho extant, 
though cot tainly^ secondary, text of the Siirya-Siddluiiita (1, 2), where 
he appears as tho fatlior of Indian astronomy. In thi.s case, of course, 
there is no reforeuco to king Ptolemyr, but the person meant is the 
asti'onomor of tho same name who llonrished in tho first half of the 
second century of our era. 

It is to he observed that on both occasions the name entered India. 
through the medium of the same mythical personality. 

In the Jnnnabhaskar.'i, tho astronomer Asura Maya is placed in 
connexion with itomakapura, whiidi must mean either Alexandria or 
Byxantium, or, more generally, the lands of the barlmrians {inleokchhay. 
The eighth book of the Katlnisaritsagiirfi tells of the conquest of tfie 
gods under the command of Iiidra by tho Astmis under the leadership 
of Maya. The terms Dduava an.l Asnu must often be understood to 
mean foreign peoples. 

[It- inay bo rememljer^:(l that I have suggested (page 133 of my 
former essay} that the whole conception of the Asuras and their ooa- 
flicts with the gods was borrowed, from the Greek legends of the Gigan- 
tomaohia. The myths above referred to seem to gpve support to my 
conjecture. A. jS.] 
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(Aher Greek luiimes also may be recognized in the Hindu epics. 

Tod long ago idonti6ed the Yavana king Datidmitra^ who is des* 
oribed in the Muhdbhamta as taking a direct part in the straggle, with 
the Baotripn king Doroetrius (flor. circa 180-165 B. 0.), and this identi¬ 
fication was accepted by Lassen. The city Dometrias built by him 
appears in the Uamayana under tlio further corrupted form ^Daijda- 
initrd, and in a voHvo formula of Buddhist tendency as Hattamitiyaka 
Yoi^aka. The name of Bhagadatta, tho king of tho Yavamis who ruled 
over Mdru, or Marwar, and Naraka in tho West and is specially mentioned 
(M. JBhdr. 2, 578, 579) as an old friend of tho father of Yudhishthira, 
has been regaided by A. v. G-ut.schraid as fi translation of tho name of 
the Bactrian king Apollodotus (^jlor. circa B. C. 160), and this supposi¬ 
tion appears to mo a hii[ipy one. 

The nan o of tho Kashmir princo Jalauka, mentioned in the Mahd- 
bharata, may be identified, though not without I’eserve, as a corruption 
of Selcucus. 

Finally, the name of Menander is certainly represented by that of 
Milinda, king of Sagala (Sa-yyaXa), who plays an important part in the 
tradition of southorn Buddhism, and was remorabored even down to 
Puranio times. The ‘ Miliudapaijiha ’ will bo referred to again on a 
later page. 

Tho allusions to the Yavanas in Panini and tbe Mahabhdshya should 
be here considered. The teaching of Panini concerning tho formation 
of the word ‘ Yavanani ’ to signify the writing (lipi) of the Yavanas 
has already been referred to. But it seems as if a direct use of the 
Yavana characters by Panini may be detected. 

According to Goldstucker (Panini, page 53) be uses the second 
letter of tho Indian alphabet as a sign for the numeral two, and Burnell 
(Elements S. I. Palceogr., page 96, and Aindra Orammarians, page 77) 
supposes that be was in this passage infiuencod by tho similar use ol 
the letters of the Greek alphabet as numerals. 

The characteristic remark in tho Calcutta scholium on tho passage 
in 3, 2, 120 iaydnd bhunjate Yavandh, ‘ the Yavanas eat reclining,' is of 
interest. This remark is not found in the Mahdbbashya (see Ind. Stud, 
13, 381), and it clearly rests on an older observation, or rather, tradi¬ 
tion. * 

Two examples given in the Mah&bh&shya on Pii^ini 3, 2, 111, are of 
the highest interest, namely, Yavano *runan Mddhyamikdn, * the Yavana 
prince oppressed tbe Mddhyamikas *; and Yavano *runat Sdketcun, * tbe 
Yavana prince oppressed Saketa.* These examples are given as illustra¬ 
tions of the use of tbe imperfect tense to signify an event which hap¬ 
pened a short time previously, and therefore show that the oppression 
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of the MMhyamika people and of the city of Sdketa must have octxirred 
shortly before the oomposition of the examples. dnforitiTiaiely the 
geographical position neither of the people or city is ascertained With 
precision, bnt Saketa, the Greek %ayr)8a is probably the modem Ajodhya 
or Ondh. [Fergnsson, however, thought that its site should more pro¬ 
bably be sought at Lucknow. It certainly was situated in the province 
of Oudh. Dr. Fiihror {Monumental Antiquities and Inscriptions^ N.-W. 
P. and Oudh.) p. 275) is satisfied that Sanchankot, or Sujankot in the 
Undo District, on the Sai river, 34 miles north-west of Undo, represents 
the ancient Saketam, the Sha-ohi of Fa-Gian. According to him Ajo¬ 
dhya is the Yisakha of Hiuen-Tsiang, but not the Sha-chi of Fa Hian. 
F. A. S.] The passage in the Mahabhashya indicates an extension of 
Greek dominion in the interior of India, which could not be suspected 
from perusal of the Greek writers. The reality of this extension is 
further supported by tho chapter of the Qarga-Saiphita named Yuga- 
purana, which mentions, not only the occupation of Sdketa by tho 
Yavanas, but their further advance to Kusumadhvaja or Pushpapura, 
that is to say Pataliputra (lXaXt/3o0pa). But it is possible that we 
should rather suppose the text to refer to the advance of the Indo- 
Scythians, to whom the name of Yavanas was transfen-ed. 

The Gaiga family, which, notably enough (with the exception of a 
single passage in the Kdthaka), is mentioned fii-st in the latest sections 
of the Brahmaijas and Sdtras, but comes specially to the front in the 
Mahabhdshya (see Tnd. Stud. 13, 410, seqq.), is repeatedly placed by 
legend in close connection with the Yavanas. Specially, a verse, which 
honours the Yavanas as teachers of astronomy, is ascribed to Garga. 

In order to dispose of all the legendary-historical information con¬ 
cerning the Yavana princes of ancient times which can be extracted ** 
from the Mahdbhdrata, etc., it must here be noted that the Kdla- 
Yavana or Black Yavana is brought into special relation with Nrishpa 
and Garga. The name Black Yavana appears intended to distinguish 
the bearer of it from other kinds of Yavanas. 

We must further observe that the Yavana king Kasemmant is 
shown as occupying a hostile, or more exactly, a subordinate position. 

I have already expressed an opinion {Ind. Skizzen, pp. 88, 91; and Ahad. 
Vorl. in. L. O. 206) that the name of this Kaseramant is a reminiscence 
of the Roman Ccosar, and Mr. Leon Fc#r has since shown (Oomptes Bendus 
de VAoad. des Inscr., 1871. pv 47, 56, 00), that the expression Kesart 
n&ma ^tngrdmah, ‘ Cros^r.-au or Roman order of battle,’ occurs in the 
Buddhist Avaddna-^ataka. If these passages belong to the period of the 
great depositeof Roman coins in India tliey supply a certain legendary 
back ground for them. ‘ ■ 
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Filially, we mast note the prominent position which the Yavanas, 
iQ common with the Kamhojas, S’akas, Pahlavas, Balhikas, etc., take in 
the Mahabh&rata, as well as in the liamdyana, and which is so sigoi* 
ficant for the determination of the period of composition of these 
works. The Boiuakaa are also mentioned there, though but rarely. 

The city Romakapura, which plays a special part in astronomical 
literature (see ahove) should not be undei*stood to mean Romo itself, 
but Alexandria, or perhaps, Byzantium. 

The city Rauma mentioned in the Vish^iu-pur/innr (Wilson-Mally 
1, 130) must be understood in the same way. A Romaka-siddhanta 
appears to have been one of the earlier works used by the astronomer 
Yaraha Mihira, who lived between A. D. 604 and 687. 

The well-known part which Yavana women play in the dramas of 
Kdlidisa (who is supposed to have flourished in the middle of the sixth 
century A. D.) as personal attendants of the king may be in some degree 
explained by the trade in “ good-lookuig girls for concubinage," which, 
according to the author of the Pori plus, was carried on between 
Alexandria and India. Samudra Gupta’s Allahabad Pillar inscription 
[FZee^, Corpus laser. Ill, p. 14, V. A. 8 ] mentions the delivery of maidens 
as tribute by the Siassanlan king of Persia, who is there called the 
Shdhanushdhi. The superior culture and odneation of those foi’eign 
girls may be the explanation of the introduction of certain peculiarities 
in the attributes of the Indian god of love, Kiimadeva. The chief of 
these is the dolphin (makara) banner which he carries, like the Greek 
Eros. He is also sometimes desenbed as the son of the goddess of 
beauty, who, like Aphrodite, rises foam-born from the waters. But 
this latter myth may be of primitive Indo-Germanic origin, and refer 
to the dawn. Sometimes lie is represented as the consort of the god¬ 
dess of desire. The ancient image of Aphrodite, accompanied by Bros 
and the dolphin may bo dimly made out in a relief on the temple of 
Bbnvandsvara in Orissa, which seems to date from the seventh century 
of our era; but the form is very degraded in execution. 

It is very difficult to understand how the Kiipnara, or monkeys in 
the guise of men and women, can have been turned into * heavenly choris¬ 
ters,’ for even Indian taste can hardly regard the screeching of monkeys 
as molodions. Perhaps Ifhe Ktvvpa used by the Greek maidens at the 
courts of the Indian ptinces may bjf at the bottom of the conception. 

[Kivvpa was a ten-stringed instrument, and Kiwpof and cognate 
words mean ‘ wailing.’ The conjecture seems to me a very far-fetched 
one. F.A. flf.] 

Another bold conjecture would explain the amended reading ‘ Khe- 
r an* iu the P^^iniyi Siksha, when it'is explained to mean the form of 
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greeting used by the women of Surdshfra, to be the Greek This 

conjecture is supported by the facts that Greek influence lasted late in 
Suraahtra, and that in Byzantine inscriptions written as 

is used as a salutation foi%iula instead of the imperative x“P«- 

With refereuco to the political position of the Greeks in India the 
direct transfer into Sanskrit and Pali of the words trvpiy^ and 
in tho forms stirungd (underground passage; mine), and khalina (= bridle, 
rein, especially the bit of a horse’s bridle) is of interest. 

Merely for the sake of completeness some words may be noticed 
which occur only in dictionaries. Examples of these are yavanapriyay 
* pepper,’ yavaneshfa, ‘ tin,’ ydcana, ‘ incense.’ But in these cases the 
term Yavaiia may refer, not to tlie Greeks, but to other fox'eign nations 
who succeeded them. 

Many articles of commerce have Indian names identical with the 
European, e. g., kast'ira, KacrerCrepoi i hasttiri, Kacrriopeiov; marakafa, 
<r/AapaySos; ^rtngfarem, zingiber ; and others. 

But in these cases it is uncertain whether India was the borrower 
or the lender, and in a lai’gc number of instanco.s there is no doubt as to 
the Indian origin. Examples are ;— oiraXos, npala ; (3igpvX\o<i, veluriya (yai- 
durya, vaidnrya); Kapvo^vWov, hatukajpkala ; Kivra^Supi, khinnavdri, eto. 

[The Professor then dovotos a few words to tho Grseco-Buddhist 
sculptures and the origin of coinage in India, but his general observa¬ 
tions are only of a ciirsoi-y nature, and need not be translated, I have 
already translated his note on the wox*ds dramma and dindra. He 
refers to tho essay of Stephani, {Ninilms und Stmhlenhranz ; in the 
Memoires de' VAcademie de St, Petefubonry, 6 ser. t. lAH) as establishing 
the probability that the ri.so of the nimbus in art, which Spence Hardy 
regarded as of eastern origin, is more probably an importation from 
the West. On this question Mr. Senart has no doubt at all, and boldly 
says {page 38) that the classical origin of the nimbus is certain. It is 
quite possible that a close examination of the Buddhist sculptures of Ihe 
G4ndhdra school with i*efevoiico to the use of tho nimbus may help 
to settle their date. V. A. »S’.] 

According to Hal6vy, who has recently republished his views, the 
Indian alphabet itself, as it is first met with in the time of Piyadasi 
(ASoka), is derived from the Greek. But this theory appears to deserve 
little credit, ai»d it is much morn prq^iable that the importation of tho 
Semitic writing into both India axul Greece occui-redat the one period, 
and th%t the groat reserabl>'..ice between several of the most important 
characters is thus to be explained. In any ease, the farther inference 
impugning the antiquity of Indian literature, which HaUvy draws from 
his theory, completely fails, because tho oral transmission of aucieut 
‘ texts undoubtedly reaches back to very early times. 
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l^e fact IS of interest that the Greek names of the colonr * b]aok ’ 
and of the reod-pen, kAo/aus^ both found admission into Sanskrit 
untler the forms i*espectively of meld and kalama. Meld ooours in the 
romance of the Vdsavadattd which seems to bo related to a Milesian tale 
(see post). The observation as to kalatna applies only to t\e word when 
nsed in the sense of ‘ pen,’ and not to the form of the word itself, (see 
Hdla (1881) Vorw., p. XVTI, Motiatshericht, 1871, p. 623). 

It appears almost certain further that the Sanskrit word piistakat 
‘ book,’ should be regarded as an inversion of a possible Greek form 
irv$iKov 

[It is certain that piisialta was introduced into Sanskrit at a com¬ 
paratively late date. It occurs in the Panchatantra. The form ttv^ikov 
is not known to occur, but nv^iov is used in Aiistophanes, Frag. 671, in 
tho sense of a tablet for writing on. LiddoU and Scott quote the same 
passage as a reference for tho form 7rv|iSior, which seoins to bo a various 
reading. V. A. S.'] 

Wo thus arrive at tlie most important matter in which Greek ia- 
duence on India is demonstrablo, natnely Poetry, Science, etc. We have 
already seen that in the epics tho Greek princes are brought into direct 
relations with tho actors in the narmtivo. Groat analogies and coinci¬ 
dences certainly exist between the Mahabharata, and, still more, between 
tho Ramayana and tho Iliad and Odyssey. The rhetorician Dio Ohrysos- 
tom (who lived in tho time of Trajan A. D. 98—117) refers to these 
peculiarities of the Mahilbbarata when ho ascribes to tho Indians a 
knowledge of the poems of Homer as transferred to their own language 
and dialect. This passage was formerly interpreted as indicating merely 
the existence of the Mahabhdrata in tho time of Dio Chrysostom, but, 
in the light of facts recently brought to light, tho hypothesis that the 
author of tho so-called ‘ battle-section ’ of tho Mahabharata actually 
made use of the Homeric legend, cannot well bo absolutely rejected. 

1#The Rdma legend in its lluddhist dress differs greatly from that 
presented by Vdlmiki, and there seems to be no doubt that tho Ouddliist 
version is of higher antiquity. It is thus quite possible that Valmiki 
may have used the Homeric legend for his arrangement of the story 
(see Weber. Abhandlung “ iiber das Jidmdya^a ” 1870.) 

The patriotism of thd Hindus is grievously wounded by this theory, 
but no one wishes to argue thai^the B&m&yapa is copied from Homer. 
There is, however, no reason to reject as a pn'en. impossible the theory 
that it has been influenced by Homer. It daily becomes more clo^r that 
elements of Homeric e. g. Deukothea.and the Trojan horse, have 
entered into Buddhist historical legends. But, when the mutual ex¬ 
change of l^endary epic raatorLals is donsidered, it is i-aroly possible 
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in such discussions to obtain a result of objective certainty. Conviction 
may be attained, demonstration is impossible. 

So far as coincidences of this sort are not to be ascribed to a putely 
spontaneous, natural origin and development in both places, two farther 
possibilities must be kept in view. The first is that the coincidences in 
question need not necessarily be ascnbed to borrowing from either side, 
but may be derived from primitive nature myths of early Indo-Qermanic 
times. The second is that, granted borrowing in historical times, the 
Grecian legend may not have been of Greek origin, but may £ave first 
come from the East, and travelled back again to India. 

What has been said above of epic myths holds good for the forms 
and materials of fairy tales and stories of enchantment, for folklore in short. 
Indian literature, thanks to the activity of the Buddhists, and, in later 
times, of their rivals the Jains, is specially rich in compositions of this 
class. Some of these, in their existing shape, date from tolerably recent 
times, but it is plain that they rest on old traditions and lost works, 
which wore partly composed, not in Sanskrit, but in popular dialects. 

The older works of this kind are generally associated with the 
name of S^atav&hana ; the more recent with that of VikramAditya. 

Both of these kings are alike connected by tradition with the con¬ 
quests of foreign rulers, especially the S^akas, or Indo-Soythians, and 
are themselves represented with features of foreign origin. 

In yet another branch of literature a similar great agreement be¬ 
tween Greece and India is apparent, that is to say, in what may be 
called the JSsopian Fable. 

India has for some time past been considered the parent country of 
fables. With regard to the transfer of collections of Indian fables to 
the West since the sixth century A. D the statement holds good, especi¬ 
ally for many boast stories, which, so to say, have been pressed into the 
service of politics, to serve as a mirror for princes. Accordingly, in this 
department, and for the period named, we must add to the thre^^r 
i-ather four, possibilities to be weighed in estimating the value of coin¬ 
cidences between India and the West, yet a fifth.* 

But, as ingards older times, wo must absolutely give up the notion 
that India is the parent country of the JSsopian fable. On the con¬ 
trary, the Greek form of the fable (putting aside the question of its 

• The five possibilities i .'foired to sfem to be1 ) Borrowiiig by India from 
Greece, (2) Spontaneous, nr.i,iiral, inUependont darelopment in both countries, (8) 
Dorivatibn from primitive ^ndo-Germanic (Aryan) natnre myths, (4) Borrowing by 
Greece from India, and ro-importation into India froth Greece, (6) Transfw of 
political apologues from India to Europe in sixth century A. D. and later. [F, A. 8.'] 
But see post. ’ 
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possible independent origin) gives, when compared with the Indian, a 
more distinct impression of simplicity and originalil^. 

The beasts who take special parts in the boast stories either do not 
belong distinctively to the Indian fauna, or do not exhibit the charac¬ 
teristics which the Hindus attribute to them. 

There is reason to suppose that two words borrowed from Greek 
fables occur in Sanskrit, viz., lopika, jackal,* from dXuTn/f, (the old 
Indian form being lopdsa) ; and Jeramelaka, ' camel,* from ica/AT^Xos ; both 
forms being based on a meaning obtained by popular etymology. Lassen 
is inclined to seek a Semitic origin for hramelaJea, but the termination 
ela is decisive against this supposition. 

[The word is, however, said to occur in all Semitic languages. 
Prof. Weber’s position is hardly intelligible without farther explana¬ 
tion. He refers to his Ind. Stud. 3, 836, Monatsbor. d. Berl. Akad. 1871, 
p. 619. V. A. S.] 

In this case also the Buddhists have been the chief carriers of 
Western materials to India, especially in their Jataka stories. 

So far we have dealt with essentially popular materials, and with 
appropriations made, so to speak, by word of mouth. 

There is, however, an artistic form of Greek literature, the Greek 
romance, which appears to have found direct entrance into India. 

Peterson, in his preface to his edition of Bana’s Kadambari (1883, 
p. 101) compares the stylo of the author directly with that of the 
Alexandrian, Achilles Tatius (A. D. 450). 

I have already in my remarks on that work {D. L. Zeitung, 1884, 
p. 120) pointed out that it was very natural that the “ good looking 
girls,*’ the Yavana maidens, at the courts of the Indian kings should 
have formed a means of communication for Milesian love stories. 
Material resemblanpes, moreover, exist between the Vasavadatta of 
Sn^^andhu, a predecessor of Bd^a, and a tale of Athenoeus (13, 3.5), 
(flor. circa A. D. 230) and both Indian authors describe the bringing to 
life of a stone statue by an embrace, so as to recall the story of Pygma¬ 
lion. 

In this connection the fact is of special interest that in one of the 
tirades in the bombastic style usual in the Yaiavadatta the word ' ink * 
is expressed by meld, i. e., pikav The passage (Vdsav. p. 239) is to the 
following effect:—“ Though the heaven became the page, the sea the 
ink-bottle {m0l(/nanda), and the writer a Brahman, yet could he not 
describe in many thousand ages the agonies o^ love which she has suf¬ 
fered on his account.*’ The same conceit is still popular in modem 
Greek love songs, and, according to Hall, is found also in the Qurdn. 
(18,109). It probably goes back to the Milesian literature. 
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It appears td me proper, before I go further, to itilcrt het« a Imef 
review of what is ^nown as to the coinoidences between the sal^eots of 
Greek and Indian tales. 

I shall not undertake in individual cases to decide which of the 
five points of view is the true one, that is, to decide whether each story 
(1) developed naturally, (2) or is of Indo-Germanic, or (3) of Western, or 
(4; of Greek origin, or (5) was conveyed from India to the West. At 
present such a determination is for the most part impracticable. But 
I can at least arrange the whole generally in a certain chronological 
order. 

[Prof. Weber then proceeds to give, with references in each ease, 
a long catalogue of myths relating to the sun-bird, Gainida, Cinderella, 
the wishing-cow, etc., which are all descended from primitive, Indo- 
Germanic, Vedic times. Ho classes in the same category the stories of 
enchanted princes, castles, etc., etc., in which German folk-lore is so 
rich. Some of these myths may have arisen in India, and the Greeks 
and Romans knew a good many of those things on their own account. 
An extensive and rich field of investigation here lies open. I may note 
that the Indian Antiquary for several years past has published numerous 
stories of Indian folk-loi*e, which are not here referred to by Prof. 
Weber. 

Ho then gives a similar list of myths which have travelled from the 
West to India, such as the treasure-chamber of Rhampsinitus, the Rape 
of Ganymede, the Sibylline books, Orpheus and Burydice, etc., etc. 
Christian legends will be dealt with further on. Ho then proceeds to 
discuss the origin of the Indian drama. He holds that the germ of the 
Indian drama is to bo found in indigenous religious festivals, resembling 
the German Passion plays, and that this opinion is strongly confirmed 
by passages in the Malribhasliya (see Ind. Stud. 13, 490 seqq.). But the 
beginnings of dramatic art thus indicated are of a simple and grotesque 
kind, separated by a very wide interval from the finished work of K^li- 
ddsa. The scope for Greek influence 'was found in this interval. He 
then briefly notices with approval the treatises of Brandes and Windisch, 
which I have discussed in my former essay. 

He next takes up the subject of astronomy, his'remarks on which 
I shall translate at greater length. V. A. 8.] ‘ 

So far as the sciences i».re coricft;»ned, astronomy is above all that in 
which Greek influence is plainly and clearly visible. Th||^Indian aetro- 
nomer^ themselves o-cpressly describe the Yavanas as being their 
teachers. Among the live ancient Siddhantas whioh the astronomer 
Vardhamihira (A. D. 60-lr-87) has specially made use of there are two, 
the PnliiSa arid Romaka Siddhantas, whioh prove this by their very 
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names. The «ne Pali^ musli be understood as equivalent to PauluB 
Alexandrinus. 

I have already mentioned {ante^ p. extant Sdrya 

Stddhdnta represents Asura Maya of Romakapura as the first founder 
of astronomy, aud that I regard him as being the Greek astronomer 
Ptolemy. 1 have also identified Manetho, the author of the Apotoles- 
mata, [not earlier than the 5th century A. D., according to Smith's 
Classical Dictionary. V. A. £(.], with Manittha, or Mapiijdha. Others 
regard the name of the Yavana teacher {Yavaneivara) Asphuvi[d]- 
dhvaja (Sphujidhvnja) as a corruptio%of a Greek name Apliroisios or 
Speusippns. 

Whilst the oldest Indian astronomy, resting probably on a Baby¬ 
lonian basis, occupies itself with the moon and its mansions (naJtshatrd) ; 
the succeeding phase, under Greek inlluence, concerns itself chiefly with 
the planets and the sun, that is to say, the zodiac. 

The direct consequence of this is the conversion of the Krittiki 
series of the nakshatrasy hithei'to current, and correspoudiug to a Taurus 
zodiac, into the Asivini series, cori’esponding to the Aries zodiac. More¬ 
over, not only have the names of the planets and zodiacal signs passed 
by direct transcription into Sanskrit, and remained to some extent in 
use till the latest times {eg. dra ~ ’Apijv, and Keli = bnt numerons 

technical terms also have been incorporated into the language. Some 
of those have been worked into the poetic vocabulary, for example, 
jdmitra (= Sm/xerpov) occurs in Kdlidasa's Kumdrasambhnva. [The 
correct form is Sta/Aerpos, not 8tdfi€Tpov V. A. S'.] 

According to H. Jacobi, the allusions to ancient astrological notions, 
such as occur in Kaliddsa, are chiefly based on the works of Firmiens 
Maternns (A. D. 336-354). [The work of Firmiens Maternns is known 
under the title, * Matheseos Libri VIII,’ and is described as being a 
formal introduction to judicial astrology. V. A. S.]. 

With regard to arithmetic and algebra, in which the Indians are 
well-known to have accomplished much, Colebrooke (Miso. JEssays, 2, 
401, 446) was inclined to accept the fact of Greek influence, especially 
that of Diophantns. 

On the contrary, Dr. Hoernle, in the preface to his excellent dis¬ 
sertation on an ancient ^lithmetical text, composed in the Gdthd dialect, 
and seemingly of Buddhist origin, decides for “the entirely native 
origin ” of Indieu arithmetic. The text in question is supposed to date 
from the third or fourth century A. D., but the extant manuscript does 
not ■ seem to be older than the eighth or tenth century. [Compare 
Major Temple’s exposition of Burmese arithmetic in Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. XK (1891), p. 53. The Burmese system is said to be much the 
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same as that used by astrologers in India, and certainly%oes not seem 
to show the slightest trace of the influence of western science. 
V. A. S.]# Woepcke {M4m. eur la-propagation dee chiffree Indienes, PAris, 
1863) supposes that there is an agreement between the BO<called Are* 
nanus of Archimedes (B. 0. 287-212) and the problem concerning the 
atomic contents of a yojana set at the wedding examination of Buddha. 
If the alleged coincidence be accepted as established, it would be simpler 
to believe that the Buddhist statement, the age of which is in no way 
established, rests on borrowing, then to hold with Woepcke that the 
problem was borrowed from India. It is even possible that both the 
Greek and Indian forms of it are the results of Babylonian influence. 

Quite recently a Sanskrit version of the Elements of Euclid has 
come to light. In its existing form this work does not go back to a 
period earlier than the beginning of the last century. The information 
about it is, however, extremely vague. We do not know whether this 
work rests on an eai'lier one of ancient date, or whether it is to be 
referred to the beginning of the preceding, that is to say, the 17th 
century, as the result of modern European influence, possibly that of 
the Jesuit fathers at the court of the emperor Akbar (1556-1605). 

In any case the discovery is of interest, because the foreign material 
of the book has been completely melted down into an Indian shape, 
which fact offers an excellent parallel for similar precedents in older 
times. 

[This melting down into Indian forms is characteristic of almost 
all the Indian borrowings, and is the reason that the foreign origin of 
BO much of Indian civilization has been so tardily and unwilling re¬ 
cognized. I have already commented on the fact with reference to 
architecture, sculpture, coinage, and the drama. {See my previous essay, 
p. 189.) The only exception to the rule seems to be the sculpture of 
the Q&ndhara school, which is obviously western in character. T. A. 5.] 

Notwithstanding these possible, or even very doubtful, examples of 
Greek influence, the Hindus have certainly gone their own way in the 
province of arithmetic, geometry, etc. The oldest, and rather curiously 
framed, rules upon permutations and combinations are naturally con¬ 
nected with metrical problems, such as ‘ How many variations based on 
the quantity of the syllables are possible in a (Sot of two, thi*ee, four, 
or more syllables * ? Here no foreign iefluence can well be detected. 

Similarly the rules in che so-called S'ulvasdtra are derived from 
practical experiments on^ the methods of modifying the typical bird'* 
shape of the regulation tire-altar built of bricks. These experiments 
actually led to the discovery and solution of the theorem concerning 
the relation between the hypotenuse and the sides of a right-angled 
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triangle asoribefS by the Greeks to Pythagoras, and even to attempts at 
the quadrature of the circle. 

In connection with this subject, L. v. Schroder has rj^ntly. (in 
1884) maintained the proposition that this very theorem was^^rrowed 
along with other things by Pythagoras from India. 

But nothing is known concerning the date of the S^ulva^ntra, which 
is itself only an appendix to one of the so-called Srautasdtras of the 
Yajur Veda. Pythagoras is generally assumed to have Nourished be¬ 
tween B. 0. 540-600, and this is rather an early period in which to 
suggest importation from India. 

It is in reality unnecessai'y in this case to adopt the hypothesis of 
borrowing at all, for it is quite possible that correct mathematical results 
may be attained independently in different places. The definite rules 
of the S'ulvasfitra were elaborated as the result of practical experience. 
It should farther be observed that the S^ulvasutra has remained quite iso¬ 
lated in India, and has, according to all appearance, undergone no 
further development. We shall come later to the consideration of the 
supposed studies of Pythagoras in India. 

Indian medicine also appears not to have been uninfiuencod by 
Greek. The tendency of early writers was to exaggerate the high 
antiquity of medical science in India. Hiias has gone too far in the 
other direction in supposing the Susriita to have been subject not only 
to Greek but to Muslim influence, though it is possible that some modern 
works of Indian medicine may have been affected by Muhammadan 
teaching. Rudolf Roth has shown in an interesting way the relation 
between the Asclepiad oath and the teaching of the Gharaka concerning 
the duties of the physician. The identity of the doctrine of the three 
humours is obvious. Should further coincidences of the kind be estab¬ 
lished, chronology, at any rate, will oppose no obstacle to the deriva¬ 
tion of the Indian doctrines from Greek sources. 

So far as concerns philosophy, and religious ideas, which in India 
are hardly separable from it, the statements of the Greek authors leave 
no doubt that the Indian ascetics, yv/uvoco^tordt, vXo^ioi made a deep 
impression on Alexander and his companions. The voluntary burning of 
Kalanos at Athens aroused a feeling of profound, but at the same time, 
compassionate astonishniont. Nor is any doubt possible that the doc¬ 
trines of the Alexandrian Neo-Platonists and Nco-Pythagoreans, especi¬ 
ally the doctrines of Philo of Alexandria, and the doctrine of the Adyov 
derived from him as given in St. John’s Gospel, bear Indian features, 
or rather appear to have been impregnated witb Indian ideas. 

But to go back to still earlier times, and to derive the Pythagorean 
doctrine of metempsychosis also from India appears to me, on the* 
contrary, to be doubtful. 
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h. V. Schroder, -nrho has recentlj advocated this theory, does not, 
indeed, go bo far as one of his predecessors, who wished to explain the 
name of JPythagoras as equivalent to Buddhaguru, but even he ^ntains 
that therythagorean doctrine of transmigration of souls is derived 
from India, that is to say, from Buddhism. In fact only the latter, 
assumption need be made, for it would seem that before Buddha this 
doctrine had not gained acceptance in India, whilst with him it forms a 
corner stone for his preachings intended for the people, especially the 
Jataka legends. Now the still imperfectly ascertained date of Buddha 
corresponds at least approximately with the fixed date of Pythagoras, 
namely, B. 0. 540-500, or perhaps a little later. 

On mere a priori grounds it seems in a high degree unlikely that 
Buddha was the teacher, and Pythagoras the learner. Since direct 
relations between the two men ai’e not to be thought of, but only in¬ 
direct ones by way of Egypt or Persia, we must, considering the diffi¬ 
culties of communication in those times, allow at least several decades, 
even if that bo sufficient, for the establishment of such relations. More¬ 
over, the doctiino of transmigration of souls is in itself so agreeable to 
the human mind as a means of equalizing the injustices of life on earth, 
by reward or punishment of tlie actions of men, that it may bo regarded 
as an idea of natural growth. Of course, wo cannot affirm of it, as of 
the so-called Pythagorean theorem, that it gives an accurate result, but 
it may very well have arisen independently among various peoples, in 
various parts of the world, without obliging us to assume a mutual 
borrowing. 

When, however, wo find Socrates, in the GorgiaSf using the formula 
rd KoXd, w^cXt/jia, r/Sta (or, as it is rendered in Latin, * honestum, utile, 
dulce,’) to express the ideal of legislation and morality, this formula 
agrees so closely with the three Indian objects of living, dharma, artha^ 
Itdma^ and has such an individual colouring, that it is at least difficult 
to suppose that the conception originated independently in both places. 

In India this triad does not appear in the most ancient period, but 
only in more recent times, so that in this case I do not hesitate to give, 
priority to Plato. 

The Brahmans of the Vedic period were not acquainted with the 
formula. The Buddhists and Jains lay special stress on it. Th^ fre¬ 
quently use the words dharma and aftha together in the senses respec¬ 
tively of ‘law or precept,’ and ‘meaning, or signification of dharmaf 
which differ completely the sense the same words have when used, 
in combination with titu*tliii'd word kdma. This drenmstanoe indicates 
that the triad was formed in consequence of a foreign SQ|^esti(Kpu 

Just as Greek stories have found their way into the jl^tafea legends 
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of Buddha, th^ Platonic ideas may very -well hare been transferred 
in a sii^lar way. 

Even the bridge by which they crossed may probably be i^ognized. 
For should not the dialogues between the Yavana king Milinda (Me¬ 
nander), and the Buddhist priest N^asena, as given in the ‘ Milinda- 
paoha,’ be regarded as oonnected with the Platonic dialogues ? May 
we not even look upon them as an intentional Indian imitation ? Olden- 
berg suggests that reminiscences of meetings between Indian monks and 
Gyeek rhetoriciatis are preserved in these dialogues. 

In the preceding case wo have to deal not so much with a doctrine 
belonging to the peculiar systems of Indian philosophy as with a, so 
to speak, popular view. Nevertheless, oven for these systems the 
chances of literary history are very unfavourable to their priority as com- 
pai’ed with those of the old Greek philosoplij', inasmuch as the former, 
on tho whole, belong to a much later period than tlio latter. 

When, therefore, in any direction a special agreement between the 
old Greek and Indian philosophies is found to exist (such, for oxaraplo, 
as may be the case with regard to tho Indian atomic theory, developed 
later in a veiy peculiar fashion), and that agrcemeirt cannot be regarded 
as a spontaneous, independent, mental product of both peoples, we 
must always assume a borrowing from Gi’eece. 

An example of the contrary may here bo noted, tbongli it is con¬ 
cerned with a popular conception rather than with a doctrine of syste¬ 
matic philosophy. In India, besides the above mentioned triad of the ob¬ 
jects of human life we find another of a purely ethical kind, namely, a 
classification of sins into those of thought, word, and deed, which testifies 
to a very high and pure popular moral consciousness. This triad occurs 
in the A vesta and Veda, ns well as with the Buddhists, and so dates 
from the Aryan period, during which the later Imnians and Indians still 
formed one nation. 

When, therefore, we find it in our Christian litanies from the lime 
of Pope Damasas in tho middle of the fourth centuiy down to Paul 
Gerhardt (“ with heart, month, and hands ”) we must recognize an 
Indian, probably Buddhist, influence on the western form. Some points 
of connection with the.Protagoras of Plato, as well as with certain 
biblical expressions, may also be traced, but not enongli to establish any 
systematic ethical doctrine, such as is expressed in the litanies. 

In this connection must be considered the question recently pro¬ 
pounded by Budolf Seydel, Jul. Happel, and otiiers, as to how’far we 
may assume possible Buddbist influence ou the Christian legends, and 
even on the gospels themselves. 

It is obvious that, even if the supposed influence is established, the 

I 
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teaching of Chnst snSers no disparagement, and is in no wise touched 
as regards its peculiar meaning. * 

The question whether parables, such as those of the pro^gal son, 
and the Samaritan woman at the fountain, which occur in nearly iden¬ 
tical forms in Buddhist literature are of Christian origin, or, conversely, 
the result of Buddhist influence on Christianity, still seems to me one 
that is altogether open. Especially, because 1 do not agree with those 
who attribute to the Buddhist texts concerned an antiquity so high as 
is generally supposed. 

But it is quite clear that Buddhism by means of its convents for 
monks and nuns, its legends of saints, its worship of relics, its towers, its 
bells, and, above all, through its rich ritual and hierarchical pomp, did 
exercise influence on the development of Christian worship and cere¬ 
monial. 

The influence of Indian Buddhism on the development of Gnosti¬ 
cism and Mainchfeism is also established. The doctrine of the Trinity, 
likewise, might possibly be connected with the triad of the Avesta,— 
Ahuramazda, Zarathustra, and the congi'egation,—as well as with the 
Buddhist triad, Buddha, Dharma, and Saipgha. 

It is, moreover, well-known that the two Catholic saints Barlaam 
and Josaphat simply owe their origin to a mistaken appropriation of a 
Buddhist legend. Finally, the rosary of the Catholic Church, is, accord¬ 
ing to all appearance, of Indian origin, and its very name seems to be 
due to an erroneous apprehension of the word japamdld, the Sanskrit 
term for ‘ prayer-necklace.’* # 

But wo must also look in the opposite direction, for nowhere does 
continual give and take more constantly occur than in these matters, 
which so profoundly concern the human spirit. 

When then, for example, it is said in the Kdthaka Upanishad 
(1» 2, 23) ;—“ This dtman (here the term practically is equivalent to 
• God *) is to bo apprehended not through instruction, nor insight, nor 
yet by much learning, but only by him whom He chooses that through 
him He may be known,” the connection of this doctrine, the idea of 
which is otherwise foreign to India, with the doctiine of ‘ election by 
grace * in the Epistle to the Romans is so appai^nt that it seems to me 
that Christian influence must here be assumed. In my opinion the 
position of this text in literary bistorj, as the work is now extant in 
the Atharva recension, is in no way inconsistent with this view. 

According to Oldonberg (Buddha^ -p. 56, (1890)), however, the 
Kithakopanishad should be regarded as pra-Buddhist, and, if thi^ be 

• Jaj»4 means China rose in Kirat&fjunlya and Srisuptla vadha (Benfey, Diet.) 

rr. A. S.3 
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true, the question must be decided in the converse wAy. For the doc¬ 
trine re|prved to is not one of such natural growth as to justify the as¬ 
sumption that it arose Independently in India as well as in Galilee. 

As to the Bhagavadgita it is certain that it sliows the influence of 
Christian teaching, though Lorimor goes much too far in maintaining 
this proposition. 

Wilson long ago traced back to a Christian basis the whole doctrine 
of hhahtif the unconditional, believing devotion to the Lord, that is to 
the sectarian god with whom the work is conceimod. 

The frequent designation of the teacher under the traditional epi¬ 
thet of white, or of a name in which ireta forms a part, seems to refer 

to white men, Christian missionaries. 

The full information given in the Mahdbharata (12, 12771, seqq,) 
about the travels of the Indian wise men (Ekata, Dwita, Trita, and 
especially, Ndrada) over the sea, as far as S^votadwipn, the ‘ Island of the 
(aveta) white men,’ in order to learn there the doctrine of the One God, 
is intelligible only when nnderstood to refer to the jourueyinga of pious 
Indians to Alexandria, and the knowledge of Cliristianity which they 
there acquired. 

The knowledge of the name of Christ, the son of the divine Virgin, 
obtained in this way, and further diffused by Christian missionaries and 
the residence of natives of India in Christian conntrios, aud by tbe 
partially divine honour paid to him by his followers could not fail to 
remind the Indians of the semi-divine Krishna, son of Devaki, whose 
same seems to mean divine. 

Thus it has come to pass that many Christian incidents and legends, 
especially those of Christ’s birth among the shepherds, the stable, 
the manger as his place of birth, the taxing by Oeesar Augustus, the 
massacre of the innocents at Bethlehem, and others of the sort, are 
repeated in the Indian legends of Krishna. 

The ordinary legends state that the child Krishna, in order to save 
him from hostile machinations, was removed on the night of his birth 
from the lying-in-room by his father and made over to his foster- 
parents, the shepherd couple, Nanda and Ya4oda. But certain detailed 
rules concerning the festival of Krishna’s nativity exist, and are found 
in texts of quite modern date, wl^ich narrate the incidents in a different 
way, tha* clearly betrays a foreign origin. According to this version, 
Devaki, the child’s mother, stays quietly lying in the manger, nursing the 
infant, while uumerous groups of shepherds, ajbgels, and others stand 
around blessing and praising. Even tbe Ox and ass are not wanting. The 
star, whidl stands sti|| in the sky, and* fixes the date for the festival, 
is Bohifi^i, or Aldebaran. 
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Concerning ilie early existence of Christian congregations in India, 
supposed to have been established by the Apostle Thomas, no dj}nbt can 
be entertained. According to the testimony of Nilos Doxopatrios, Vrho 
lived in the twelCth century, the Patriarch of Antioch, even at that late 
date, sent a ko&oXiko^, or deacon, to ‘Pw/aoyupi, or B^magiri, in India'. ‘ 
In the sixteenth century the Portuguese found the Christians of tlie 
Church of St. Thomas in Malabar using Syrian books and Arian forms 
of worship. They gave themselves a great deal of trouble to convert 
these heretics. A certain image of Devaki, nursing the infant Krishna, 
which recalls the rcpre.sentations of the Madonna Lactaiis, may be ex* 
plained as a result of the delicate diplomatic skill of the Jesuit Mis> 
sionaries at tlm court of Akbar the Great, but it is possible that its 
origin should rather bo traced hack to an ancient Byzantine motive. 

In conclusion, an early reference to Christian missions, in connec¬ 
tion, not with the worship of Krishna, but with that of Bdma, whoso 
mild form is much more appropriate for the purpose, must be brought 
forward. I allude to the legend of S^arabuka, the pious S^ddra, which 
is used by Kalidasa in the Baghuvan4a (XV, 50), and by Bhavabhdti in 
the Uttai’a Bamachavita. (Jet II, Wili>07i, Hindu Theatre, Vol, I, 


p. 319). 

In the Raghuva^i^a version S'ambuka simply iiicots his death at the 
hands of Barna as a penalty for having applied himself to ascetic 
practices in order to attain the I’ank of a god (surapadam), although as 
a S^ddra, lie was not entitled to do so. He was therefore regarded as a 
disturber of the public peace, and is stated to have failed in attaining 
his object (galim «a •prdpa). 

In Bhavabhdti’s work, on the contrary, the victim actually appears 
on the scene as the man-god, in divine form, and gives thanks to Bdma 
for having been aided by his coming to attain death, and thereV / divine 
rank and blessedness. 

K. M. Bancrjea, in the preface to his edition of the Ndrada- 
Panoha-ratiu, has recognized, and probably with justice, in this legend' 
an allusion to tho settlement of Christian missionaries on the coasts of 
Coromandel and Malabar, It is possible that in tlie form of the legend 
as given by Bhavabhdti a faint reference to Bimoon of St. Imke’s Gospel 
(II, 25, 29) may dimly be discerned, ^ut, if this be so, Simeon has beeii 
terribly disfigured by his Indian disguise. 

Xtast of. all, it .'Hi'.ould be observed that when a modern tex^ the, 
S^nkraniti, in eiiumoratin)> the 32 Indian sciences, gives the last place 
to the Y&vam>in ^natarn, which is explained as meaning ‘ the doctrine of: 
the unity of God,’ the reference is moi’e probably |p the KowSl- than to. 
the New Testament. G, Oppert, however, the editor of .thift .work,' 
considers it to be very old. 
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The Dindjpur Oopper-PIate Inscription of MahipMa.—By Processor 
P. KiELnoBK, 0.1. E. j Gottingen. 

Some time in 1886 the Society before which I have, the honour to 
lay this short paper received from Mr. Giridhai'i Basu, Deputy Inspector 
of Schools at Diuajpur, several rubbings of a newly discovered copper* 
plate inscription. They wore submitted to the late Dr. Bdjendiulala 
Mitra, who pronounced the find an important one, but was prevented by 
the state of his eyes from attempting a decipherment. About six mouths 
ago the samo rubbings wore sent by Dr. Hoemle to myself, with an in¬ 
vitation, if possible, to edit tho inscription for the Society. In now com¬ 
plying with Dr. Hocrnlo’s request, I may well say that this new Dindjpur 
copper-plate is indeed of great value, because, together with the Society’s 
Amgachhi plate of which I owe an excellent impression to Mr. Fleet, it 
settles beyond dispute the lino of succession of Iho so-called Pain dynasty 
of Bengal, from Ndrdyanapdla down to Vigrabapala III. Tho now plate, 
it is true, in its historical portion contains nothing which is not in tho 
Amgaohhi plate ; but it enables us to read what before in that plate was 
illegible, just as theAmgdchhi plate supplies much of what would other¬ 
wise be doubtful or illegible in tho Dindjpur plate. And having care¬ 
fully compared both plates, I may state with confidonco that, beginning 
from Ndrayanapdla, the line of Pdla kings was as follows;— 

(1.) Earayanapdla. 

(2.) His son Bdjya'pala. 

(3.) His son Gopala II. 

(4.) His son Vigrabapala H. 

(5.) His son M.ahipdla. 

(6.) His son Nayapala. 

(7.) His son Vigrahapdla III. 

Of these, Nar&yanapala is tho donor in the Society’s Bhdgalpur 
plate, Mahipdla the donor in this now Dindjpur plate, and Vigrabapala 
III. the donor in the Amgdchhi plate. 

Like tho two other plates, the new Dindjpur plate is a single one, 
measuring about 1' broad by 1' high. It is surmounted by a highly 
wrought ornament, fixedVn the upper part and advanced some distance 
on the plate, and apparently containing, within a circle, about 2|'^ in 
diameter, the word S'ri-Mahipdladevasya. The plate is inscribed on both 
sides, the front containing 34, and the back 28 lines of writing. jOu the 
front down to line 13, and on the whole of the back tho writing is 
generally well preserved; but the middle of tho front all the way down 
below line 13 has suffered much from corrosion, so that many aksharas 
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have hecoiMO more or less illegible. Besides, two dksharag are entirely * 
gone at the lower proper right comer, where the plate is damaged. The 
engraving apparently is deep and carefully executed; it was done by the 
artisan Mahidhara, an emigrant from the village of Fosali (line 62), the 
father of the arti.san Sasideva who engraved the Amgdchhi plate. The 
size of the letters is about The characters are the kind of Nagari 

which about the 10th and 11th centuries appears to have been current 
in the eastern part of northern India, and one peculiar feature of which 
is, that r, preceding another consonant, is ordinarily denoted, not by the 
superscript sign, but by a short lino, sideways attached to the upper 
right side of the following consonant. Essentially the same alphabet is 
employed in the Mungir copper-plate of Devapdla, in the Buddl pillar 
inscription of which I owe an impression to Dr. Burgess, and in some of 
the Gaya inscriptions. Tho language of our inscription is Sanskrit. 
Lines 1-24, with tho exception of the introductory otn svasti, and lines 
54-62 aro in vci'se ; tho rest is in prose. As regards orthography, 6 is 
throughout denoted by tho sign for u, and tho dental sibilant is occa¬ 
sionally employed instead of tho palatal, and the palatal instead of both 
tho dental and the lingual sibilants. 

Tho inscription is one of tho devout follower of Sugata (Buddha), 
the JParame^vara Pai'amabhattd^aka Mahdrdjddhirdja Mahipahidevaf tho 
successor of tho Mahdrdjddhirdja Vigrahapdladeva (1. 30). From his 
residcuco at Vi[la]sapura ^ (1. 29), Muhipuladova informs the officials 
and people concerned that, to increase his parents’ and his own merit 
and fame and to please tho holy Buddha (1. 46), after bathing in the 
Ganges at tho time of a Visliiivasamhrdnii^ (11. 49 and 50), he has given 
the village of Kuratapallika (exclusive of tho part called Chdtapallika), 
—a village in tho Gokalika maudala of the Kotivarsha vishaya of the 
Pu 9 d>^^vardhana bhitkli^ (11. 30 and 31),—to a learned Brahman, the 
hJiaffaputra HIpishQddityoikirman, a sou of the bhaffaputra Madhusudana 
and son’s son of the bhaffaputra Itishike^a, * of the Pdrasara gotra and 
with the pravara S’akti, Vasishtha and Para4ara, an inhabitant of the 
village of Ghavati, to where ho or his ancestors had migrated from the 
village of Hastipada (11. 47-49). The king moreover appeals to his 

1 The second dkshara of this name is indistincfc'in the rubhings.—A different 
place is mentioned in tho plato j lyit it is not Mndgagiri. 

8 i, e,, either the Mesl'.^^- or tho Tulii-saipkr&nti. 

® The Kotivarsha vmkaya and Pui^dravardhana bhukfi aro mentioned similarly 
in the Amg&chhf plate. 

t So tho name is given in the plato. The correct spelling would be Hrishikefia. 
The plato also mentions tho Veda and idkhd of the donee, but tho words for both 
are illegible; 
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successors to respect this grant, and commands the villagers to make 
over to the doneo all due taxes and shares of the produce (11. 50—53), 

The wording of the prose passage (11. 24-53) of which the preoeding;^ 
is an abstract agrees most closely with the phraseology of the BhSgal- 
pnr plate.^ The royal residence of Vi[la]sapara and Mahipaladova 
himself are described exactly as Mudgagiri and Nardyapapaladova are in 
the other plate. And the long line of officials enumerated, the quali¬ 
fications of the village granted and the exhortation to fature rulers, etc. 
are almost identical in both plates. A difference which may be pointed 
out is that, while in the present inscription, just as in the A'ragdchhl 
plate, the donation is mado to please the holy Buddlia, in tho Bhagalpur 
plate Nardyanapala, though also described as a devout follower of 
Sugata, professes to please the holy S'iva and actually makes his gift 
in favour of that deity. 

As is the case in tho other inscriptions, this gi’unt was dated (in. 
line 53) in regnal years; but tho figures for tho your and day and tho 
name of tho month are illegible in tho rubbings. Tho date is followed 
(in lines 54-01) by seven of the usual benodictivo and imprecatory verses 
of which five occur also in tho Bhagalpur plate, while all ai'o given, in 
tho samo order, in tho Amgdchhi plate. And those again are (inline Cl) 
followed by another verse which records that the dufaka for this gmut 
was the minister Bhaffa Vamana. The inscription closes with a verso 
containing the name of the engraver which has been ah'cady montioned 
above. 

I have reserved for tho end my account of tho introductory 
poetical part of the inscription (lines 1-21), which gives tho genealogy 
of the Pdla princes from Gopdladeva I. to tho ruling prince Mahipala- 
deva. It consists of twelve versos.® Verses 1-5 are identical with tho 
verses 1, 2, 4, 5 and 7, and the sixth verso is a slightly altered version of 
verse 10, of the Bhdgalpur plate. And the genealogy fuimishod by these 
six verses undoubtedly is, as Dr. Bdjendralala Mitra and Dr. Hultzsch 
have put it:— 

1. Gopala. 


2.^Dharmapdla. Vakpdla. 


S.^Devapdla. Jayapdla. 

4. Vigrahapdla. 

5, Nardyapapala. 


t See Dr. Hnltzsch’s edition in the Indian Antiquary, vol. XY, p. 304. * 
t All the verses ooour in tho Amg4ohhi plate. 
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1 am awat*e llat, as regards Devap&la, this statement of the relation* 
ship of the earlier P^la prinoes does not agree with the account of tHl» 
Mangir copper-plate'*' which makes that prince (not the nepliew, but) 
the son of Dharmapdia and his queen, a Basbtrakdta princess; but I see 
no way of reconciling the difference. Considering that the Mungir 
grant was issued by Dovapdla himself, it is more than probable that 
what is stated in it is correct, and that the other inscriptions in this 
particular ai'e wrong. 

Having brought down the genealogy to Ndrayapapala, our inscrip¬ 
tion proceeds as follows:— 

{Verse 7.) * His (t. e., Nardyana’s) son was the protector of the 
middle world, the illustrious Bdjyapdla, whoso fame is proclaimed by 
water-tanks as deep as the sea and by temples the walls of which equal 
the noblest mountains. 

(8.) As the store of light proceeds from the eastern mountain, so 
sprang from that king of tho east a son, bom from his fortunate queen,® 
a daughter of the high {tungd) high-crested (uthtnga-mauli)^ moon of 
tho liashtmkdta family,—tho illustrious Gopaladova, who long was the 
solo lord of tho earth, gaily clad by the four oceans which are lustrous 
with mauy precious stones. 

(9.) Him, richly endowed with the qualities of a king, the fortune 
of regal power,—energy, good counsel and majesty,—worshipped as her 
lord, dear and attached to him, and serving tho earth like a follow wife. 

(10.) From him sprang in tho course of time, augmenting the in- 
numemble blessings of his parent, Vigrahapaladova, who, dear to all, 
stainless and versed in every art, when he arose, alleviated like the 
moon*^® the distress of tho world. 

(11.^ When tho huge elephants of his army had drunk pure 
water in tho water-abounding eastern land, and had roamed about at 
will in the sandal forests at the foot of tho Malaya range, they like 
clonds took possession of the ridges of the snowy mountain, cooling the 
trees with showers of drizzling rain.H 

7 Seo the lithograph in the AsHatic Hesearches, vol. I, p. 128, plate I, line 14. 

8 Or Bhdgyadevi may bo the proper name of the qneen. 

® Undoabtodly the writer, by tho wortls tungasyottif^gamaulel^f means to sug¬ 
gest the name of the RashtrakOh-i king spoken of he may even have used Tuvnga 
as a proper name, for I nndersti^d tho prince referred to to be the, 

B4shtrak6ta Jagattnnga IT., who mast have ruled in the beginning of the 10th oen- 
tury A. D.— See Fleet’s f'ttaastieii of the Kanarese Districts, p, 86; and Bhandarkar’s 
Early History of the DcItJian, p. 53. 

10 The epithets of the king m.ay, of course, in different senses be applied also to 
the moon. * 

U 7i$., the water diaobarged from the elephant’s imnlak 
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(12.) From him has sprung the protector of tho earth, the illus- 
ti^ous Mahipdladora. In the pride of his arm having skin in battle all 
opponents, and having obtained his ktherk kingdom which had been 
snatched away by people having no claim to it, he has put down his 
lotus-foot on the heads of princes ? 

Comment on these verses appears unnecessary. I will only say 
that exactly the same verses occur also in tho Amgdchhi plate, with this 
dijSerence only that verse 11 in that other plate is applied to Mahipala- 
deva's grandson Yigrahapdladova 111. For tho Amgachhi plate carries 
tho genealogy two generations farther than our Dinajpur plate, in two 
verses which 1 would venture to road and translate thus :— 

f^faadcrr 

f^cr*®r*^ha* xTr* i 

mm g{% i 

* From him, (i. e., Mahipaladeva), in consequence of his religious 
merits, was born tho fortunate prince Nayapdla. Renouncing the attach¬ 
ment to sin, putting down his foot on the heads of princes, eagerly 
fulfilling all desires, free from mental blindness, beloved by his subjects 
and the one home of affection,—he was like tho sun which, when it 
rises above the eastern mountain, moves away from tho night, touches 
with its rays the tops of mountains, opens up quickly all the quarters, • 
drives away darkness, and is pleasant and r^. 

* From him is bom the illustrious prince Vigrahapdkdeva, full of ma- 
^ jesty. Eagerly gazed at \jy good men, always anxious to worship Smamk 

enemy, expert in battle even more than Hari, a god of death for the clan 
of his enemies, and a supporter of Ihe four castes, he pleases the world 
with the abundance of his bright kme.’^^ 

/ * 

W I am unable, in my translation, to do jnstioe to this Terse. Vigrahapdla, 
yellow (pita), red (rakta), green (hartta),aad hUck (kdla), and thus the substratum of 
four oolonrs {ehdtwrvarpya), yet pleased the people by his white ooloor. 
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TEXT.‘* 

■ 

Front. 

L. 1 [«ff ]'* mtm 1 «iiin^83^cw5igf^- 

2 ?r^* 5^* ?B[5^irPf5 

3 ^(^r)ft^»wsr^r^fwT=^iqrs i f^- 

4 m [«rT>r«RTfkiwwfw^ 

6 «rFT itifM ^ si?rf«r ^- 

7 lrsr»f ^ ‘5R* ^wc Tr^^^prf%r?T^ciT%3irT- 

« KnFr§?r 

10 f^t nfmi 
f^sr: il 

11 ^vi[i 5i?rTO»rmT i 

12 ijBS%^^3ir^^sii^ifti^li qt<«frt<^^ <9fTgnq‘<» 

fvi sncT* I n^^^fcrTSfRTT^- 

18 From the rubbings. • 

14 This sign of ^i|f is preceded by the aJeshara fif, which is also put at the end of 
the first line, after sfi^f^. The same dkshafa ni is also engraved in the upper 
right and left comers of the Bhdgalpur plate, and it appears to bo similarly em* 
ployed in the Amg&ohbi plate. £ am unable to explain its meaning. 

18 Metre, Sragdhara. 

18 Bead^^nf^f .4 

M Metre, S^arddlavikridita} and of the next verse. 

18 Metre, ya 8 antatilak&. 

18 Metre, JCryi. 
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» 

14 ?i«R «rw;nwr ir ws^ i it* ftid 

A SN 

16 ^€RI|] I '®2T>T[ft]t«Smfir- 

16 I ^T?r?Rtf^[»T«r]w«Rr ^T5iy«ini • 

lefcr iT^*OTt*Rm^s I '^er^r- 

^tofC HTOJ^giT ^r- 

NJT 

19 B ^T[^?R:T]g^T i 

I ?]r5r%- 

21 IB f^%5r [w^«r]^ emit | 

sn^] n'SKTwOsr siV 

22 V «nsi^ ^ [ I ] wm 

8i¥2rt] rfl^tK«rgwt m^inl^]- 

23 : aneTOH^i^ %»rtaT^«ifr: n '^ir?r’t5[^]f^q’i5r* [^T- 

(^T)*]^nih«rfi«B[erf^fF Kmm-* 

so Ifetre, S^ardtilavikrf^ita' 

U This is the reading of the iCmg&ohhi plate also. Bead ^IV^. 
tt Uetre, Vasantatilak&. * 

15 Metre, Sragdhari. 

It Metre, IndraTajrfi. 

IS Metre, Yasantatilakfi. f 

M Metre, Mand&kr&nti. In the Amg&ohhi plate this verse ooonrs in the des* 
(niptioa of Vigrahapfiladeva III. (lines 19 and 20 )^ 

K Metre, M41isi. 
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24 ?ffwr fin«r^ i w* 

^tJrfhn^^s I «?0- 

25 ^ «TnrMh^irir^^[^T*rTf^]4^[^ 
fHff 


27 





28 

I f%[^ ?]^0f^^:TOT- 

29 ^Tf«s[^?j^?ngi3HTWT^Tcr i ii’fnnsnftj^isr^fw- 


30 ^*5r^s ^RTTTCTaflf^^T^r: I 

31 I jft«i»f^«RTTO’SfTSfr: infii^fHRr(»^)[iiTf^]f^^?T^^ar- 


32 wm^ I «^[^+]ir?iTi|^?:T*iOTsrT^ i Kmi:Tsi»!Rr i \ 

I »f’i8T«Tf5«if^iTrir- 


33 «K I I iTTrw[f5!5rj*^ i i HwrfN- 

TT^ I I RT^[?[]a5’IT- 

34 [nnT I I 3n»i«T^4ftqft:ir i I 

tiVhr^fTO I ^T%[«ir3 1 [^)isfin-' 


W Here and below matjy of tb« sigos of puactaatiou, which it is nnuecessary to 
point out separately, are f^'.tporflnoas. 

M This appears to bo ongraTed, bat the Bhfigalpnr and Amgiohhi plates hare 
ipn^xiiwr instead.. 

80 These aksharae are almost entirely broken away. 
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BACK. 

L.35 [fir]5ir i i I i wt- 

36 sfliTT^ I «ii>fqm 1 1*=^ I cT^rj- 

37 i 'TO?»tftl8:5T^{^)^a8T- 

88 I 

39 I ^crSiifbiflir i arwiarf^ I 

40 I i \ [crfc]«if i i i 

I I I I i] 

41 ^\ vfz\ [i] ?:T«rqT^«TifVr^iii 

iifH5rTf««rt 5ri(wT)^iBtTT?:t^ i ?Tt^- 

42 §rf«T(^)T5^ir?r^TfiiRism^nfT’T I Hisrufcf | 

43 H^crr I 

^ERT’sfft I mvEm- 

44 OTJI I fRTWir^j I ^^^KXW I i 

6 . 

46 I I ^*T^iTm^>3r«^f^^?Birf<5r5iT?r- 

46 I I ^Tfq^>CTrlTiI^ 

I HJT^’ 3(l)3fWITi:- 

47 I TO«(«)«;«n>iw i wfw i ^ftre i ii^TO{»r)5c- 
«R[^T«f n . . 4 [^ ?]«s(3l)^’»lft5 I m- 

48 . wrerroiifii^ i sJlTn*waim®34f^M“ i 
fStfiMerra I '^fewumwwt- 


Si The Bhfigalpur'and iCingfichhi plates have 
8S Bead 
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49 I HfT3«rftf*r%inT^w i i 

[wairT^]OT(9r)^if 

60 ^ I JiiPT«rt ^ra^\w«r i ^eft 

61 I •sjr^f^Tt I i ^ 

62 i i ^nin- 

63 ’in^ tT ^». ♦. 

[»r?]f^ * I"® 

54 UtMJi I VfiJ ^sifffwrn- 

\ vm TO TO 

66 TO I ^ ?TJ a^WTflr to xru^flr i 

66 jiT%^t I ipt:wKTO(»?T)irTf^ 

8 I8f%* 

67 fm wt^fer »3f«?^: i ^rSm ^igirsfiT ’ll m% »r% 8 

58 i ^ f^Tsrat fk{m)T^4m fiiisflTJ to to^ I 

inf^^*5fT^ 3f5t ^- 

69 IT* w^iir Kmn totsiiW n^^(^)SiiTOt «itT%. ^ 

e 

TTT^lft Wtf^t 8 TOSf^- 

60 *sni5(»5)f^*5^’®^ f^uirgf^sRi i TO^ift^TO^* 

TO? ^ fv 

M yhe. flgorea for the yvuv and day and the name of the month are entirely 
illegible in the mbbings. *' 

M Metre, Sloka (Annehtabh) j and of the next four rersee. 

8» Metre, Sr<Unf. 

It Metre, Pnshpitigri. 
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Some of the Muhammadan Coins collected by the Afghan Soundary Com¬ 
mission from an historical point of view.—By Majok H. O. Ravbrty. 

I beg to be allowed to offer a few reniarka on the coins procured by 
the Afghan Boundary Commission, described by Dr, A. F. Hoornlo, the 
Supplementary No. IV of 1889 of the Society’s Journal having just 
reached me. 

I do not pretend to a knowledge of numismatics, but of history: my 
object hero is to clothe these dry bones with a short account of some of 
the chief events in the lives of those rulers in whoso names they were 
coined; and even from this, brief as it is, we shall again have a pi*oof 
that truth is often stranger than fiction, and we shall find that there is 
more connection between some of these rulers in their lives and mis> 
fortunes than might be expected. 

The coin, sei’ial number 41, which has been described as of “’Ala- 
nd-din Muhammad bin Takash,” belongs really to his father, who ascended 
the throne of !|^warazm in Rabi’-us-l^ani, 569 H. (1173-74, A. D.), and 
died in the middle of Shawwal. 696 H. (1199 A. D.) ; for if the inscription 
be road, we shall find that it is “ TJs-Snltan-ul-X’zam, ’Ahi-ud-Dunya wa 
ud-Bin, Asd-L-MuzAFFAR, Taeish, bin Khwarazm iShah.* Ho obtained 
possession of Ni^apur, the capital of Mu’ayyid-i-A’inah-dar’s territory, 
mentioned farther on, in 669 H. (1173-74 A. D.). 

That it is a mistake to call this a coin of ’Ala-ud-Din Mul^iammad 
may be seen from the'foVIowing coin 44, which bears this inscription,^ 
“ tJs-Sultdn-ul-A’zam, 'Jlld-ud-Dunyd wa ud-Din, And-t-FAT^, Mu^au- 
HAU, &t» uS'Sultan Takisli.” Thei title, Abd-l-Muzaffar, being that of 
Takigb ^4n, and Abd-l>Fat^, that of the son. The other title, ’Ala-nd- 

&7 Metre, S^Ioka (Annshtabh). # * 

SS The aksharas in brackets are illegible here; but the word is quite 

clear in the Amgdchbl plate. 

* See TsbaV&t-i-K&firi, pp. 239—244, 
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Danyd wa ad-Dili, was borne by both. liefore the latter came to the 
throne ho was styled ^Cutb-ud-Diti, Mul^ammad, but, on his accession^ 
assamed that of 'Ald,-u(l-Din, the title borne by his father.* The inscrip¬ 
tions given on all the other coins after No. 44; namely 49, 60, 71, 98, 
100, 101, 103, 106, lOG, and 109, althoagli not worded in the same 
manner, aW have Abu-1-Rath, and only one (No. 44) has Abii’d-Muzaifar.* 

Sultan Taikisli Khan, “the Kbwarazm Shah,” as the Turk rnlors of 
tliat territory were styled, was a very wi.so and sagacious Monarch of 
whoso witticisms many anecdotes ai'c related. He had a stx'ong-minded 
wife, who, out of jefilousy, on ot>e occasion, sliut him into a hot bath ; 
and when some of the lords of his Court, who became aware of it, re¬ 
leased him, ho wa.s quite livid, and one of hi.s oyes was nearly .destroyed. 
He was disloyal to the Kbalifah, and tiiis disloyalty was, subsequently, 
the cause of much misfortune to his son and successor, and his grandson, 
Sul(;an Jalal-ud-T)in, Mang-barui. lie was also hostile to the Shansabanl 
Tajzik rnlors of Clhur. 

Sult/ui Mul.iainmad, the Khwara/.m Sbah, sou of Sultan Takitjli 
Khan, was that famous, but uafortunale, Sultan whose extensive empire 
was invaded hy the Chingiz or Great Khaii and his Mughal hordes, an 
acconne of whoso reign is given in the Tabukut-i-Niisiri, pp. 253 -279. 
His swny cxiciidcd over a groat part of Asia, from the frontiers of China 
to the frontiers of tlio present Turkish empire, and from tho Indus to 
the Persian Sea.t Ho came to the throne in the middle of 59C H. (1200 
A. D.). Uo reduced llirut oti three different occasions, and, towards the 
close of his roign, penetrated into Siberia, whore “ tho light of twilight 
did not disappear to tho vision; and, iii tho direction of tho north, the 
glow seemed merely to incline from west to east, and the light of dawn 
ajipeared, and tho day broke.” He died in groat misery and distress of 
mind and body in ^awwal, 017 H. (1220 A. T).). His son was tlie 
famous hero, Snlt/m .TaliU-iul-Din, Mang-barui, tho lOjwarazm Shah, 
who, after keeping the Mxiglials at bay with a handful of men, plunged 
into tho Indus on his chargor before tho Qhingiz Klnm and his sons, and 
the whole Mughal army, and crossed in safety notwithstanding the 
^^volleys of arrows showered on him.}; 

I 

I 

* Tahak^t-i-KS^iri, p. 253. 

t He likewise hold away over the tract HaHod Baujan, and gometimea known Us 
tho territory of tho Koh-i-J«d, that ia. iho conalry east of tho liidns, aa far aa the 
banka of tho Jihlam or Hihat, nort:. ,»8 far as tho inoiintuina of Kashmir, and aoutb 
aafaraa, ond including, tho Xoh i Jiid m-Salt Uaiigo. The Karl6gh Turks in tho 
Sultdn'B aervice hold it for bi.n. Tina tract now comprisea what are termed tho 
“Haaani'* and B&wal I'indi districcp. of tho i’anjib. 

% See Tahak&t-i-NA$iri, p. 201. 
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The mint name at page 10, which, it is said, has been read aa 
“ Bal&quan ” or “ Taluqnan ” by Mr. Rodgers, is an error for * 

Beleban, a city of Arran, botweon Shir win and Xzarbaija% 

That on page 11 road as “Taliquan,” is 'T^i-hinj with no 

*i * in it, and does not refer to the place styled “ Talikhan *’ in Walker’s 
and other maps, which was called “ X^l-kin of TuJdiiiriiifdn,** east of 
Bunduz, but “ Xal-kan ” hero meant (also written —Tie» gh an by 

the Mughals and other Turks who change k into gh ), Khardsdn.** 
sitnated between Bal}^ and Marw-ar-Rud on the Murgli-ab. three days 
journey from Marvv-ar-Rud in one direction, and tho same from Sha- 
burgliati or Shafuikaii (tho “ Shibarghau ’* and “ Shibirkhau ” of tho 
mapsj in another, tho Murgh-ab river separating them. X*''hkan of 
!]^urisan was a famous stronghold ; particulars respecting it will bo 
fonnd at pages 1003 and 1008 of tho Tabakat-i-Na?iri, and also-of its 
capture by the Muglials. at page 1012. 

The ofiicers of thy Afghan Boundary Commi8si«)ii wore several times 
within a few miles, and sometimes close to, most of the famous strong¬ 
holds captured or invested by tho Mnghals at this perhsi, without know¬ 
ing anything about them. I could have furnisiied them with nmch 
information on this subject; and had tho Government of India supplied 
them with a copy of my translation of tho work in question, tlioy might 
have found, and explored, many famous places, and not have been ignorant 
of their past history.* 

The mints of tho coins Nos. 68 and 69 are the same Shabdrghan or 
Shafurkan. according to tho same change of letters. Sultdii Muhammad 
first obtained sway over Uirat in 698 H. (1201-2 A. D.), and, on that 
occasion, coin No. 72 appeal’s to have been struck; and again in 600 H. 
(1203-4 A. D.), and finally in 607 H. (1210-11 A. D.). Tho district 
called the Zamin-i-Dawar followed, and on that occasion No. 71 was 
probably coined. 

The mint name of Nos. 76 and 81 must certainly be —Sughd, 

not which is meaningless, nor Sughd means a depres¬ 

sion, a place whore rain water collects; and tho name of a town and 

• The following is a's^ciraon. In a book lately pnblishod, entitled “ Northern 
Afghanistan, or Letters frotw tho Afghan Bonndary Commission” by Major 0. B. 
Yate, 0. S. I., p. 184 is the following:—” What tho name of Panjdeh, litorally tho 
five villages, originally arose from, I cannot say. From tho fact of tho Sariks bring 
divided into five clans or sections, each with its soparato settlements, it would look 
at first sight as if they had given the name to tho place ; bat this is not tl>c caso, 
as the name is of anoient date, being mentioned, so B^wlinson says, by Hnfiz Abra 
in A. D. 1417.” 

In the TahakAt-i*N4?ir£ he would have found that PanJ-dih was a well known 
place three ceniuriee and a half before H&fi^f Abrfi wrote. 
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small district near Samr>lf;and, faroons for its salnbrity. Hero'tho rulers 
generally took np their quarters, and it is famons as the Sngkd of Samr» 
tfand. The Si^tdn reduced that territory in 608-609 H. (1212-13 A. D.), 
and subsequently put its ruler, the Afr^siydbi Khan, ’Usmdn, to death. 

Likemse, the correct name of the mint of Nos. 77, 78, 84, 87, 83, 
89 and 90, is not but a well-known place called Guzarw4n— 

The point of the j appears to have been mistaken for j. 
The ’Arabs, and people of 'Arab descent, oalled it Juzarwau— 
changing hard * g ’ into soft * j,’ as in Pd^ang and Fdghanj, Sijis-stdn 
and Sigiz-stdn. I notice in the note at pago 51 of the paper on these 
coins, that Prof. Tiesonhauser read this word assuming that 

the point was on the third instead of the second letter. It is a well- 
known tract, and appears in our very latest new map under the incorrect 
name of “ Qurziwan.”* 

The Sultan obtained possession of Ghaz-?^^ {nih is the Tdjzik for a 
cityt: “ Ghazaak ” is incorrect] by surpriso during the absence of Snltdn 
TAj-nd-Dui, I-yal-duz, in 611 11. (12U-15 A. D.). 

Respecting the Shausabani Tajziks of Ghur and thoir coins, the 
letters read as after the name SamJ, cannot bo correct, much less 
which is purely Turkislt. The full title of this Sultan, the elder 
brother and suzorain of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sdm of 
Gbaznih, the conqueror of Uindustan, who established the Mnliammadan 
religion and power at Dibit, was, Us-Siiltan-ul-i^L’zam, Ghiyds-nd-Dunya 
wa nd-Din, son of [Bahd-nd-l)iii] Sam [See XI of the ^ansabani 
Tdjziks of Gbdr, T‘‘bakdt-i-Nd8iri, p. 341], KasUui-Amir-uUMuminin:* 
Consoqnontly, the letters supposed to bo and jAii, are, doubtless, 

the word in the last title of tho Siiltdn. 

Coin, No. 124, with the names and titles of both brothers on it, 
and tho date 699 H., was coined, probably, immediately after tho death 
of Sultdii Gl«y^.s*’id-Diii, Muhammad, when his brother, Sultdn Mn’izz- 
ud»Dfu (always mis-called S]iihdb-nd-Din by Pirishtah and such com- 
pilora, and Shahab-ud-Din by English writers) became supreme Sultan 
of Ghdr and Ghaz-nih, and thoir dependencies. 

No. 126 with tho names of “ Taju-d-din Ildaz ” and Sultdn Mn’izz- 
ud-Din, Muhammad, said to bo thereon, but thc^ inscriptions on which 
are not given, would be one of TAj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz’s coins, after the 
assassination of the Sultan by the Klhokhara (always mistaken for 
Gakbars,” oven in Imperial Qaz*'^r,‘r8^ uudor tho grotesque names of 

• See TabakAt.i.Sd?iri, ^p. 37r, 1003, and other places. 

t In the oldest histories, ao.l also by Bahar Badahttb, the name is written as 
above, ^aani is a modern form of the name. 

It No. 116, Kd.] 
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“ Qioker8t* ** Qhuhhwra** “ Qakkhara ” and the like). Tdj-nd>Din) I-yal- 
dnz, was his favourite Mam*Mk, and held the government of 
and its dependencies; and it was always intended by his sovereign, who 
bad no son, and bnt one daughter, that he should succeed him on the 
throne of Qhaz-nih.* After his death, Saltan T4j-ud'Din, I-yal>das, 
is said to have coined his money with the name of the late Sultdn thereon, 
in which he styled himself, “ the servant and slave of the Martyred 
Sultan ’*.t Botli this Turk slave, as well as his Tajzik sovoi*eign, like 
others before and after them, have been turned into “ Pafdns *’ or 
Af gha ns^ and this ridiculous term is still applied to Turks, Tajziks, 
Jats, Sayyids, etc., as well as Afghdns, after it was shown to be 
wrong and mis-applied, by Elliot in his work a long time ago, as well 
as by myself. Sultan Tdj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, was the first of the Turk 
Mam-lfiks who succeeded to sovereign power after his Shanaabdui Tajzik 
sovereign was assassinated. 

No. 139. Coin of Malik Tughan Shah. I^ughda Slidli was tho 
second of the Mu’ayyidiah Maliks of Nigliapfir and its dependencies. 
His father was one of the Turk slaves of Sultan Saujar, who was entitled 
Mn’ayyid-ud-Din, and he was the Sultan’s A’inah-ddr, or Mirror-bearer, 
hence he is generally styled Mu’ayyid-i-A’inali-ddr. When Sultan San jar 
raised several slaves to rule over the great provinces of his empire, 
Mu’ayyid-ud-Din was made ruler of the Nislidpur territory. After the 
Sultan’s captivity with tho Ghuzz Turks, aud bis subsequent release and 
death, Mu’ayyid-ud-Din pretended to pay obedience to the late Sultan’s 
nephew, Sultan Buku-ud-Din, Mahmud, son of Muliammad Khan, son of 
the Bughrd Khdn^ who had married Sultdn Sanjar’s sister, aud who had 
been set up over M&wara-un-Nahr and part of Kliurasdn, but Mu’ayyid- 
ud-Din subsequently seized him in the fifth year of his stormy reign, and 
put out his eyes, after which he himself assumed sovereignty over Nigha- 
pfir and parts adjacent; aud his sway extended for a time from Bai to 
Hirdt. 

He subsequently joined Sultan Shdh (Sulf^dn ^dh is his name, not 
a title), who had rebelled against his brother, the Sultdn, Abd-l-Muzaffar- 
i-Takigh ^dn, the iKhtwdmzm Shah, and was taken captive in battle by 
the Sultan and put to d|ath in 570 H. (1174-75 A. D.) tho date on the 
coin.| 

MAlik yughdn ghdh, Mu’aj^id'ud-Din’s son, who succeeded him, 
passed his days in riot and jollity. In order to strengthen himself 
against the Bbwdrazm Sh^h, he contracted a marriage for his son^ named 
Sanjar ghah, with the daughter of Sultdn Qhiydg-nd-Din, Mufiammad-i- 

* XsbaVdt-i-Ndfiri, p. 600. % Tabal|cdi-i>Ndfiri| p. 128. 

t p. 497. 
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Sim Of air, thooooioy of Solt^o Toki* ; bu^ o. »on os Malik To^“ 
mTh diSiu 581 H. (1185-86 A. D.), Soltio Tok.* mvadod hjs tom- 
toy seised Malik Sanjar Sl)4h, and carried him oft to awAnwm. 
Sultan Takisli then contracted marriage with Sanjar s mother, and 
married him to a daughter of his own. Consequent on this, and his 
captivity, the marriage contract with the daughter of Sulfean Glnydg-ud- 
Dfo. Mul.mmmad.i-.Sam, was annulled, and she was contracted to her 
kinsman, Malik ?iya.ud-Din, Mal.iammad, surnamed “the Pearl of 
Ohur,” son of Malik ^mjd’-ud.Din, Abi-’AJi. Ho w.as the uncle’s son of 
the two SuUsius, her father and uncle; but he had previously contract¬ 
ed maiu-iago with a Turkish haud-maid, the mother of his son, 

Din r-r&n i^uih,* and therofovc ho was not capable, according to the 
author of the TabaVat-i-Nasiri, of consummating his marriage with that 
priucoss. On the death of Siilt.an Gliiyas-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sdra, 
her father, in 609 H. (1202-3 A. D.). l^cr uncle, Sultan Mii’izz-nd-Dm, 
Muhammad-i-Siitn, conferred on Ziyd-ud-Dfn, Muliammad, the throne of 
Firiz-Koh, the territories of Ohiir, GJiarjistan, and the Zamiu-i-Dawar, 
and tho title, Malik-ul-Haji—for he had performed the pilgrimage to 
Makkah and Madinah—’Ala-ud-Din, Mnljammad, was assigned him. 
Ho was dispossessed of his territory by his kinsman, the son of Sultan 
Qliiyds.ad-Ui», Mnl.iammad, namely, Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Ma^^mdd; 
and tlio coins Nos. 133, 131, 135, and 136, are Mabmdd’s, on which he 
is styled “ Us-SuUan-ul-.\’zam, Ghiyas-ud-Dunyd waud-Din, Abd-l-Patb, 
Mahmufl, son of Mnhararaad-i-Sam.“ It was this Sultan Mahmdd, who 
ooufirmod Malik Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, in the sovereignty of Ghaz-nih, 
and Malik lj[utb-ml-i)'m, V-bak-i-^il, in tho sovereignty of Dihli. After 


Sultan Mal.imdd’8 assstssination in GOO H. (1212-13 A. D.), the Malik-ul- 
ilaji, ’Ala-ud-Din, M»ihaininad, was restored for a time to the throne of 
•Ghdr by Sultan Taj-ud-Diu, 1-yal-dnz, in Oil H. (1214-15 A. D.), and 
be thou took tho title of Sultiin, after tho death in battle of Saltan *A1A- 
nd'Din, Utsuz, of (No. XXI). Tho Malik-ul-Il4ji was the last 

of the Shansabdni Tajz'ik sovereigns of (Jhur. lie, out of necessity, sub¬ 
mitted to Sultan Muliammad, tho Jihsvarazm Shah, and retired voluntarily 
to laiwai-azM *512 II. (1215-16 A. D.).t 

Respecting the princess—tho virgin bride-|the daughter of Snltdn 
Qbiydg-ud-Din, Muljammad-i-Sam, betrothed to Malik Sliah’s 

«on, Saujar ghdli, and afterwards to Alalik-ul-Haji, we have some 


• Rnkn-ud-Din, f-raa Sb^h. ‘.(-’19 put to tleatb in 007 II. j and the author of tho 
TabalfdM-Ndfin, thou in ibth ywir, was standing at the palaoo gate at Ffrfiz- 
Koh when his head whs brought in. Suo toy tranabitioti. p. 396. 

t See Ttthakdt-i'RA^iiii PP- 8'W, 391, and J.17, where more abont bitn will bo 
founda 
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interesting partioulars from one personally acquainted w-ith her and 
the other personages here named. She was styled M&li Malikah, and 
entitled, JalAl-nd-Dnnyd wa ud-Din ; and her mother was the daughter 
of Saltan 'Ala-ud-Din, Hnsain>i>Jahtn>BOs (No. XIV). She knew the 
l^nr^dn by heart, knew likewise the ^lihabi traditions, and her hand* 
writing “ was as pearls befitting a king.” Tho reason why she passed 
' from the world a maid has been already mentioned. Tho author of tho 
7abakdt-i*Nasir£ says (p. 392), that, “ In beauty, purity', and self* 
restraint, she bad no equal in the world,” and adds:—“The mother of 
the writer of these pages was tho foster-sister and school-companion 
of tbjg princess; and this devotee [himself] was brought up in tho 
princess’s own hall of favour and her harani of chastity, up to the 
period of his entering upon tho bounds of adolescence, in the sei’vioe 
of her royal dwelling, and her private apartments. The maternal uncles 
of this devotee and his maternal ancestors, wore all attaclicd to the 
service of that princess’s Court, and to the Court of her father; and 
this humble individnal [himself] received many proofs of that lady’s 
favour and bounty. God reward her! At last her martyrdom and 
death took place in the territory of ’Irak during tho calamities which 
arose on the irruption of tho infidels [tho Mughahs]. The merey of tho 
Almighty be upon her !” After Saltan Muhammad, the Kbw^razm 
Shah, heroin mentioned, had reduced the toi'ritories of the Sultans 
of Qhur and Ghagnih uiider his sway, all except their territories beyond 
the Indus, the members of the different ^lamsabdiu' families wore taken 
to ghwarazm, and tho princess *wa8 there dwelling, when lier last 
betrothed husband—Sult,an ’Ala-ud-Din, Mubaramad, tho IMalik-ul-Haji 
and “Pearl of Ghdr” reached it. Ho took up his residence near her; 
and in the lOiwarazm dominions they dwelt for some time, until his 
death about three yeai’s after. He was buried adjacent to the tomb of 
the Shaikh AbA-Yazid at Bustara.* Tho princess had yet to boar 
further vicissitudes of fortune ; but, at last, found rest from tho world’s 
troubles, as just related. 

Bespecting Coin No. 141, and tho “ Beni Zengi Atabegs of Mosil ” 
Badr-ud-Din, Ld-IA, was, certainly, a ruler of Maufil, and exercised 
sway over it, but canno^ be correctly styled one of the Bani Zangi. They 
were Turhs^ and their ancestor, entitled the b^asim-ud-Daulah, was 
Ak-Sunkar, but whose name aiM Musalman titles were, Abd Sa’id-i- 
*Abd-U’Uah. He was familiarly known as Baban, the Chamberlain, 
one of the mam-ldks or slaves of Sultan Malik Shah, the Saljdk, who 
made him Wdli of ^jlalab in 481 H, (io88-89 A*! D.). 

MaUk Badr-ud'Din, *Abd-l-Faza’il, Ld ld, was an Armenian slave, 

• See Tabakat-i-Nifiri, pp. 419-20. 


M 
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one of the mam-Wka of the Malik-Ul-'Adil, Nlir-ud-Dln, Araalin SIl&li, 
ruler of Man?il, Shfim, and the Dij4r-i-Bakr. On the death of AraeJin 
Shdh, the tenth of the dynasty, in Rajah, 607 H. (1211 A. D.), hia son, 
'Izz-ud-Din, Mas’itd, entitled the Malik-nl-]^ahir, succeeded. He left the 
power in the hands of Badr-ud-Din, Ld-M. "When ’Izz-ud-Din, Mas’dd 
died on the 27th Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 615 H. (1218 A. D.)i hia brother, 
’Imdd-ud-Uin, Zangi, who was governor of ’Amddiah, ruled over that 
part for a time, but shortly after died. His infant son for a short time 
succeeded, but he also soon died, and the dynasty terminated. Malik 
Badr-ud-Din, Abd-l-Faza’il, Ld-ld, who used to direct the af^irs of 
his territory, continued to rule over Mau§il. On the appeai^ce of 
Uuldkd KLiSn, the Mughal, in those parts, Ld-ld tendered subniissioii 
to him at Mara gh ah. in llajab, 656 H. (1258 A, D.), and was con¬ 
firmed in possession of the territory.* Badr-ud-Din, Ld-ld, died in 
657 H. aged 96, but some say he was over a hundred. Hia son, *Ismd’il, 
untitled the Malik-ua-Salilj, was permitted to succeed him, and Hulikd 
Kali an gave him in marriage the daughter of the gallant, but unfortunate 
Soileau, Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barnf, the Khwarazm Shah, then with other 
Muhammadan princus and princesses, captives in the hands of those 
infidels. The Malik-us-Salil> unable longer to bear this iron yoke, 
subsequently joined his oo-religionists of Mi^r against the infidels, but 
he was taken oaptivo, after holding Mausil against them for several 
months, in Raniaziln, G6l 11. (1263 A. D.), and put to death in the most 
bnital manner by Uuluku’s orders. The ferocious barbarian—** the 
gi-oat llulagu ”—directed that he shotild bo enveloped in fat tails of the 
iJumbah or fat-tailed sheep, sewn np in felt, placed on his back with his 
hands and feet fastened to the ground by four pegs, and then exposed to 
the burning heat of the summer sun, until, after a week, as was intended, 
the tails beoamo putrid, and swarming with maggots, whioh began to attack 
the wretched viotim, who, for a whole month, lingered in this Mnglufcl 
torment. It was to such devilish doings as these that I^uddz, the Mam- 
Ifik ruler of Mi§r,t referred when, after he had overthrown the Nd-yin, 
‘ tfaibdk^i the Nao infin, and taken him prisoner, near the ’Ayn-i-Jildt— 
GoliatFs Spring—in Syria, bo taunted him, saying that ** they oould do 
nothing liko men.” The Malik-u^-^ilih, ’Isma’|, left a son, a babe of 
two or thi-ce years old, named ’Ala-ud-Din, who was taken back to Maufil, 
and out in twain, one-half of the child’s Porpse being suspended on one aide 
of the Dijlab, and the other ou the Mau§il side, and loft there to rot as a 
warning of Muiidial vengeance. What became of Sultdn JalM-ud-Dia’a 
daughter, the Malik-u^-^alLb’s wife, has nob transpired. 

# See also T^bak&b-i-N&^irf, p. 1247. 

t He was a Xnrk-m<n, and the Turk-mdas were the hereditary enemies of tbe 

iMugkats,, 
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It will be seen, therefore, that a great and ennons oottneefcion 
exists between the whole of the persons here mentioned, and the rnlers 
whose names are impressed on these coins, from Saltin Taki§^ Shin 
of Kbw&razm, to the Malik-nfi-^ih ’Ism&’il of Man 9 il. 

Coins of SijistIn. 

Coin No. 149, read as that of ‘‘ Asadu-d-din bin Harab," cannot 
possiblj refer to Asad-nd'Din, for Asad, which 1 prosn'me the top 
word on the reverse is supposed to represent, is written not 
as on the coin, and this last is certainty meant for <x>a 0 *uz<l —* sapport, 
* assistence,* also ‘ an aider or supporter,’ and part of the title, ’Ujd- 
od-Din. When Malik Shihab-nd-Dln. Mahnidd, son of Qarab (Malik 
IX in the list), took possession of Sistan, another party set np Shah 
’ITgmdn, a grandson of Naf|ir-ud-Din, ’UsraiSn, son of Taj-ud-Din-i-Har- 
ab, who sought assistance from the Kbwarazmi oHicors of Kirnians, 
and when Malik Shih4b-ud-Din, Mahmud, was put to death, his brother, 
Amir 'All, the Zahid or Recluse, was set up. Subsequently wo are told 
(page 200 of the TabaVat-i-Na^iri,) that, “ the rival Maliks of Nim-ross 
were struggling against each other,” and, that, the grandson of Nti^ir- 
nd'Din, ’Ugradn, whom they styled by tho name of Shah, sought assist¬ 
ance from the Malik of Kirmdn,” etc. The coin in question may pos¬ 
sibly have been coined by one of these rivals, who assumed the titles 
of ’Uzd-ud-Din, and Abd-l-Muza&r. It must also be remembered that 
the ’KTivgdra.r.mt officer sent to the aid of Shah ’Ugman, Uinal-Tigin. 
tho Turk, who appropriated Sijist&n on his own account, was entitled 
T4j-ud-Din. Be these speculations what they. may, I can only say, 
that the names given in my list in the Journal Part I, for 1885, are the 
whole of those mentioned in history; and I have left no ocoossiblo 
history unsearohed. 


“ Mongol Il-Khans of Pebsia.” 

I am much puzzled to understand why some European writers, 
who surely must know better, will persist in styling the Qbingiz or . 

Sb^n-^for that the meaning of the word Qbingiz— “Jinjis” 
!£bdn (seeiD^Joumal No. 2 of 1887, page 90, first lino in the lower 
imeription,)* and why they Ihppose that he coined money, more 
particularly coupled with the name of the Oalifah, ITo-Ndsir- 
ud-Plu H’llab, Amir-ul-Muminin ” thereon. The title IC^ikin-i- 
A’zam ” is much more applicable to the l^a’aoj’^kjAe, or even to Hula- 

* Wheta it is eren oat fa stone or marble on a tomb people 

will still oall it Jiagdz and Jinjit, 
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led Sifedn, the first of tho ri-Kbdn(dna, thaa to his grandfather^ the 
Ohingiz Eb6n,* but the coin, No. 153 is evidently that of a Musalmdn 
ruler, a feudatory of tho JOiilafat, who had to submit to the hard yoke ’ 
of tho infidel Mugli'ilst and to impress it with the semi-Turkish title of 
Ehfthdri-i-A’zara; for IIhak»n is a purely Turkish word. The S)aHf»h» 
Uu-Na^ir-ud-Din XJ’llah, died in Ramazan, 622 H. (1225 A. D.), up to 
which period tho Mughals had made no permanent conquests in Irdn 
Zamin; and Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, the KJiwarazm Shah, was still powerful 
in those parts until 628 H., six years after that Kbalifah’s decease. It 
was not until tho reign of tho I<a’an ), Uktdc, after his becoming 

firmly established on the throne—for it was not filled for two years and a 
half after tho death of tho Qhingiz l^dn—that armies were despatched 
westwards since tho rctnrn of the Qbingiz Ifhdn, and his death. In G26 
H. (122D A. D.) the Nu-yin, Jurmj'ighnn, was sent into 'IrdV, against 
Sultan Jaldl-ud-Din, tho IHiwarazm ^lah, and the Nu-yin, Mangdtah^ 
(the same who afterwards invested ITchfihU) towards Ghaz-nih. It is 
stated in the history of that reign, that to Mangiitfdi was assigned the 
occupation of Tukhariatan, Kvinduz, and Tul-kau ; for the then Musalmau 
Maliks of Kbm'dsdn, Ghur, Kirmiin, and Fars, all proceeded to tho pre¬ 
sence of the Groat Ka’an, Uktao, at Kara-Kuram, and requested that 
Shabnahs or Intendants might be sent to them, thus placing their 
weeks under tho yokoj “ After this,” says tho historian, “ ghurasdn 
began to thrive again;” but the army of above 100,000 horse 
under Jurmaglifia slaughtered and ravaged all the tracts they passed 
through § ; and it was part of Jurmaghiin’s forces which surprised 
tho camp of Snltdn JaUl-ud-Din, the Khwarazm Sbah, who was put 
off his guard by the false report of a patrol. The Sultdn, who was 
asleep at the time, succeeded in making his escape. He turned devotee 
and disappeared from the scone, but is said to have lived for sixty 
years aftei that. Tho Mjaikh* *Alu-n.d-Daulah, Al-Byabdnki-us Sim- 
wdni, relates under the events of tho year 688 H. (1289 A D ) as 
follows When at Haiai<ldd, I used daily, at noon, to wait upon the 
and venerable Shaikh, Nur-ul-Haklj: wa ud-Din, ’Abd-nr-Rabmdn- 
-i-Isfarfimi—mayhis tomb bo sanctified! I happened to go upon one 
occasion, at tho usual hour, and found him absiit from his abode, a 


> 

. think any history can ho namfd in which it is stated that Tiindr-oM. 

the OhingiaghAo, ever assumed B,vii a title as “Khaqan,» or Khsk^n. and in the 

absence of some such anthority foe mo assertion that he did, the statement may ha 
rogardei^as purely imaginary^ ^ 

t See TabaWt-i-Nifiri pp. 996 and 126G. 

X See also Tababfit-i-Ns^iri pj>. IH6 and 1126. 

I See TabeblM-Klfiri p. HI?. 
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rather anasoal oooarrenoe at that time of the day. I went again on 
the following morning to wait apou him, and inquired aa to the cause, 
of his absence on the previous day. He replied, *My absence was 
caused through Snlt.4a Jalal-nd-Din, Mang>bami, having been received 
into the Almighty’s mercy.* I inquired, *What, had he been living all 
this time ?’ He answered, * You may have noticed a certain • aged man, 
with a mole upon his nose, who was wont to stay at a certain place,* 
which he named. 1 had often remarked the venerable devotee in 
question; and that was the heroic, but unfortunate Sult;dn, Jal41-ud- 
Din.” According to this account Sultdn JalSl-ud-Din could not have 
died until 688H., about sixty years after the period above-mentioned. 

From all this it is quite clear, that the coin in question, Ho. 153, 
must be that of one of the Musalman Maliks, a feudatory of the Khali- 
fah, Un-Nagir-ud-Din U’llah, who had to submit at the time of the 
inroad of the Hd-yins, Jabah and Swidae, in 617 H. (1220 A. D.), who 
passed through those parts like a destroying whirlwind, and returned 
by the northern shores of the Caspian to the presence of the Qbingiz 
Trh4 n in the fourth month of 620H. (1223 A. D.) 

I may also mention, that, in no history is it stated that the Qiiiegiz 
TTh^Ti coined money^ nor is it stated that ho ever assumed the title of 
ig^bekan, which, as 1 have said before, is much more applicable to 
Uktde than to his grandfather, and to stamp coins with the name of 
the Khalifah is still more impossible ; and, besides, they would have 
Mughal inscriptions, on one side at least, even if coined in T-ran Zamin. 
For a considerable period the Mughals coined ingots (bdlisht) only.* 
The ri-ghdnian dynasty, moreover, was not established for thirty-four 
years after the death of the Khalifah above-mentioned, and the total 
fall of the Kh iiafat at Bag^ddd; and the first fl-Khan was Hulakfi 
himself. 4 , 

Coin No. 174. There was no member of this dynasty named 
Quizdn,’* but Qbdzan ( ) ghdn, the seventh of the dynasty, 

was one of the most illustrious of them. He was the son of Arghlln 


* The hdliahta of TJktfio g&’dn are mentioned in several histories. One, the 
Lnbb-nt-Taw&ri^, goes fai^her and says, referring to the great liberality of the 
that no one ever left nis dargah without experiencing it, and that daring 
his reign he expended in this manner ig> less than 160,000 tomdna of IdZiahta of 
gold. It is also stated, that, according to some accounts, the hdUahUi^xar contained 
600 miidfdla \ according to other accounts, it was of the value of eight direma and 
two ddnga ; and according to others, of the value of eight dindra and two danga. 
The Husalmtn diram and dindr are »aid to have been equivalent to a sequin or 
ducat. Another writer, under the head of bdliaht-i-zar, says, it contained eight 
and two ddnga of gold, and wag in use by the sovereigns of the Turks and 
Hagbals. See also Tabakit-i-KifiH, p. 1141. 
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StAn, son of AbftVi la^n, sou of HttlikA, who gucceeded in ih^ ywt 
694H. (1294*96 A. D.). He was the first of them who become ocogmsH 
to IsHm in that same year, and commanded all chnrohes of the Ghris*’ 
tians, and idol temples (of Mughals) at Tabriz to be destroyed; oonse* 
qnentiy, previous to that period, any coin with the Muaalmdn kaMmah 
thereon, even with the name of one of the fl-Khdus on it as well, would, 
in all probability, be a coin of a Musalmdn feudatory under the yoke of 
these Mujdials, who would scarcely have adopted the Musalmdn kalimah 
on their coins when they wore more inclined to the Christians. Hul(U 
kfi’g wife, Dfikfiz T(hA tfin, and several others among them, were Chris¬ 
tians. On his conversion, Qhdzdn lO^dn assumed the title of Snl|&n 
Mahmfid.i-(^4zdn Khan. He died in ghawwal 703 H. (1303 A. D.)., 
near Kn^win, and was buried at Tabriz, where a lofty domed tomb was 
raised over him, and is probably still in existence. 

With respect to the coin No. 178, with the name of *'Snltfin 
Arghfin,” thereon, the words v2lUf on the margin, 

is part of a verso from the Kur’dn, Chapter 68:—“ Possessor of att 
power, Tnou givest dominion unto wJiom Thou wilt, and Thou takest 
away dominion from whom Thou wilt; Thou exaltest whom Thou 
wilt, and Thou humblest whom Tnou wilt.” This is the same verse 
which Abti Sulimdn, Da*ud*i-Jagliar Beg, the Saljfik) heard the Mu’az- 
sin at Marw reciting, when the envoy of Sullen Mas’fid of Ghaz-nih, 
presented himself before him. Da’fid was at that time seated on his 
saddle cloth spread on the ground, with his saddle to support him, and 
he ordered this verse to be written down and given to the envoy as 
his answer to the Sultan’s demands. 

The mint name on coin No. 183, is not as “readby Mr. 

Bodgers, but the well-known place called 'Janfish^* 

“BdkhXbX House op TfMda.” 

Bespeciing^ coin No. 188, it is hardly correct to style the SuHdn 
Sh&h Bukh Mirza, as “ of the Bukhdrd House of Timfir,” because 
goon after his accession in Ramazdn, 807 H. (1404 A. D.), he ruled 
the whole of his father’s dominions, from to Rdm, and from 

^J^baristdn to Hinddstan, in the western ]i^t of which, under the 
Masnad-i-A Id, the Sayyid, Khi?r Kh^n, the khufbdh was read for him 
and the money stamped with his name. His capital was Hirit, whioh 
territory he had governed seven years during his father’s lifetime, 
While*hi8 father's oapitaj wa« Sarar-kand, not Bu^ard. Salj;dn ghdb 
RuMi Mirzd, was not Timiiv’ 6 youngest son,”* hut his second son of 
four* the eld^t having died before his father. SulSdn ghah Bu|^ 

* See Journal for ld87, page 88. 
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MM died 29eh 850 H. (2m Harob* 1446 A. B.), aftep 

veigoiDg forty-three years» conseqaently, the coin Ko. 191 assigned to 
him, if the date 848 H. is oorreot, is his, of coarse, bat if 868 H. it if 
not, It is said to be eounier-atnteh with the name of Saltin Abd-Sa*id.* 

In the * Arabic character given at page 41 of Joarnal, it is 
instead of Sultan—^Mirzd Abd-Sa’id, Bahddar KhAn—was the 

grandson of MirzA Miran Shah, Timdr’s fourth son, who rated in 
M4war4-un>Nahr and Turkistdn, and whose capital was Samr-hand. He 
ascended the throne of Samr-Vand in Jam4di-ul-Awwal, 855 H. (1451 
A. D.)y and, some years after, dispossessed the descendants of Siiltdn 
Shdh Buy^ Mirzd of Kliardsan and parts farther west, and acquired the 
whole power over Sul^dn, Shdh Bukh Mirzd's dominions, in 861 H, 
(1456-57 A. D.,) and lost it again, but regained it in 863 H. (1458-59 
A. D.,). He was at last put to death, after being taken captive in battle 
by the Turk-mdn, Ijiasan Beg, the Ak-^dnilu, who gave him up to 
Mfrzd Tdd-gdr Muhammad, son of Sultan Muhammad, son of Mirzd 
Bd’e-Sunhar, the last of Sultdn Shah Bukh Mirzd*a descendants, who 
put him to death 22nd Bajab, 873 H. (January, 1469 A. D.) in retalia¬ 
tion for his putting to death, most unjustly, when he gained possession 
of Hirdt the first time, in 861 H., Gohar-Shdd Bigain,t the venerable 
consort of Sultdn ghdh Bukh Mirzd.* He ruled over Mdward-un-Kahr, 
etc., eighteen years, and ten years over those parts and ]^ardsan and 
the rest of the empire possessed by the last named monarch. 

Coin No. 193. “ Husain Baikara, Governor of Khordsdn ” (P). 
Mirzd Husain-i-Ba’d-kard, was the son of Mirzd Sultdn Mahmdd, one of 
the sons of Salman Mirzd Abd-Sa’id, Bahddur i^hdn, above-mentioned, 
who succeeded his brother, Mirzd Sultdn Ahmad, over Mdward-un<Nahr 
at Samr-hand. When his father died in Muharram, 900 H. (October, 
1494 A. D.), Mirzd Husain-i-Bd’e-kara^ who succeeded, deprived his 
brother, Mirzd Sultdn ’Aii, of his sight, as was supposed, but his eye-sight 
was not wholly destroyed. He fled to, and raised an army at, Bukhdra, 
and advanced to Samr-kaud. Bd’e-kard was unablo to oppose him, 
concealed himself in the city, and subsequently escaped in disguise, 
and retired to the Hi^dr-i-Shddmdn,, the place of his birth,—the 

* \ 

* Whether the counter striking of ooins had any particular signification 1 am 
not certain, bnt it seems to me, that it%ad in this instance, and that it was done 
by Snktn Abfi*Sa'id, Bah&dnr Khdn. to indicate that he had dispossessed the 
family of Snl]i&n ghdh Bnkb Mirad of that monarch’s empire. 

t Hirzi Yad-g&r Muhammad was her great-grandson The Fnl>i>j^in that 
one nsed to hear so much ebont when the Bnssisns seized npon the Afghan*^ 
dependenoieB of Hirdt, and were allowed to keep them, is said to have been erected 
at the expenae of this Prinoess. 
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Hissar ” of our maps—wliere he was snbsequentiy blinded and put 
to death by the IHakim of that part, Amir Kbursau Sfedh, after he had 
set him up as sovereign there, in Mubanram, 905 H. (August, 1499. 
A. D.) ** Husain Baikai'a ” was, consequently, never “ Governor of 

Khor^sdn.” 

Of course, this “ Husain Baikara, Governor of Khor4sati ” cannot 
bo meant for Sultan ^usain Mirzd, son of Maiigdr, son of B4’e-kard, son 
of ’Umar Shaikh, son of Amir Timilr. Sultan ^usain Mirzd was, per¬ 
haps, the most illustrious of the dynasty which ruled over Shurdsan, 
and during his reign Hirat became the chief seat of learning and the arts. 

This Priuco, in the struggle for power, drove the Turk-m4ns out 
of Astar-abdd and its territory and assumed sovereignty over it, but 
his position was precarious on account of the superior power of Sul^dn 
Abd-Sa’id, Bahadur lOjan, then ruling at Hirat. When the latter fell 
into the hands of the Turk-mans, Sult.an llusain Mirz4 made a dash upon 
HiiAt, possessed himself of it, and again assumed the sovereignty. 
MiivA Yad-gdr, Muljammad, however, with his adherents, and aided 
by the Turk-mtns, moved against him, and ho had to fly in Eamazau, 
874 H. (1470 A. B.). Ho soon recovered it again. Having made 
a forced march with a small following from Maimanah, he sui'prised 
Mirza Ydd-g&r, Mubammad, aslcopoin a drunken state, in the Bagh-i« 
ZdghAn of Hirat, in Safar, 875 H. (August, 1470 A. D.), and put him 
to death. Sultan Husain Mirzd was now without a rival, and he 
reigned uninterruptedly from that time up to the year 911 H. (150(5 
A. D.), when the Uzbaks under their Sultan, ^aibani ij^an, invaded 
his territory. Ho was ill at the time ; and on the 16th of Zi'Hijjah 
of that year (May) died at the halting place of Babd Uldi of the well 
known district of Bddghais, for cenbiirie.s the mustering place for armies 
on account of its luxuriant pnstumgo, and convenient proximity to 
Hirdt, but respecting the past history of which almost nothing was 
known to the authorities when tho Russians lately seized upon the 
best parts of the province of Hirst, and not much more now, but I 
shall throw somo light upon it in tho concluding portion of my “ Notes 
ON AfquAnistXm.” 

'* §AFAwf Dynasty of Prs4ia.” 

With regard to the coins said* to bo of tho §afaw£ Dynasty of 
Persia, that dynasty finally terminated with ^idh Husain in 1135 H. 
(172&A. D,), for his sou, 'yb'imasib, and the latter’s infant son, ’Abbas, 
"wore bnt puppets in tho hands of Nadir l^uli Bog, the Afsjidr Turk-mdn, 
afterwards Nddir Sbdh. Tho Pafawi dynasty having been subverted 
by the Gfealzi Afghans, coins Nos. 207 and 208 are not of the"§afawl 
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dynasty, but of the ^^Izi dynasty, being coins of the two ^alai Saltins, 
Mabmdd and As|}raf. Neither can coins of N&dir l^uli Beg, the 
Agbdrf Tork-mdn, and his sons, be styled of the l^afawi dynasty, any 
more than those of Karim Sban, tlte Zand, who, daring the struggle for 
power, after the fall of Nadir Sljdh, ruled over southern Persia, nor 
those of his rival, and subsequent true friend and adherent, the Afghdn, 
Azad j^dn, nor coins of tho l:^dchdr Tark>mdus, who finally obtained 
the power, aud who still retain it,* and, therefore, Nos. 212, 213, 
and 214 are not those of the ^fawi dynasty, but of the Afsb^rs and 
Zand dynasties. 

The coins Nos. 225, 229, 230 and 231, classed under " Afghduistdn *' 
along with those of Durrani sovereigns, but undetermined, cannot possi¬ 
bly be styled correctly as belonging to Afghanistdn^ nor to an Afghan 
dynasty. Hirdt was the capital of Khurdsan; and in 919 JI. (1513 A. D ), 
the period mentioned thereon, there was no Afghan Suite, nor for some 
two centuries after that period. What Afghduistdn moans will bo found 
in my “Notes” thereon, pago 453. In the year iu question, 919 H., 
Shah Ismd’il, theSafawi, was in possession of llirdt and Khurasan. 
Ho had, after tho overthrow of Shaibdni Kli.lii, the Hzhak Sultan, 
near Marw, in 916 H. (1510-11 A. I).), annexed liirdt and Khurasan 
to his dominions. In 918 H. (1512-13 A. D.), while Zahir nd-Din, 
Muhammad Bdbar Mirzd, afterwards the founder of tho Mugh^il dynasty 
in India, was fighting against tho ITzbaks, and had been defeated by 
them, the Kezil-bd^ troops, under tho §afawi leader, known as the Najra- 
i-§dni,t at Bdbai*’s urgent call, again advanced into Mdward-ui^'Nahr 
to his aid; but they were overthrown and put to flight by the IJzbaks, 
and the Safawi general killed, on the 7th Ramazan, 918 H. On this 
the l/zbaks at once entered Khurasan again, and Muhammad Timur 
Kh^ n, Shaibdni’s son, ruler of Samr-hand, assumed tho sovoi’eignty 
over Hirdt and its dependencios; whilo his brother’s son, ’Abd-ullaU 
Khan, who held the Bukhard territory, seized upon the Mashhad-i- 
Bi^dwi and other parts of Khurasan. On this, Shah Isma’il, ^fawi, 

* When the present ghdh, who is a |^£char Turk-man, visited England lately, 
one of the London newspapers of some ropnto assured its readers, that he was 
descended from the ancient fire-workshipitig kings of the Modes and Persians, if 
not a direct descendant from Jamshed^r Noshirw&n the Just I 

f I notice iu several places in recent numbers of tho “Journal” and “Pro¬ 
ceedings," that ’Asie-nd-Din, Mnhammad, the Second *Alum>g>r, Bdd|hdh of tho 
Dihli empire, who ruled in the stormy period between 1754 and 1759, has been 
turned into Although not a very bright genitfs, and very unfortunate, he, 

wau Aot ,an idiot: he was quite compoa mmtia. Tho word of his title after 'Alam- 
wtrii^e *Arahio word a<in4—*Alam-^-i-S4td. not “jSiXNf," and of course signifies 
f eeMBid’^“Tha Second 'Alam>{^." Sec “Proceedings" for 1800, page 180.. 

M 
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once luoro hastened into Kljurasdn to drive out the ITzbaks, for which 

purpose he set out in the spring of 919 H. (1515 A. !D.). On, hiA 
approach the l/zbaks fled. Ho remained in Khurasan and Hirat after 
that for two oi’ three months, and confetrod the Government of Hirjib 
and all Khurasan on Zanil Beg, the Shiimlii Amir; but, in 921 H. 
(1615 A. D.'), ho nominated his son, Thamdsib, then a mere child, to 
the government of Uiiat and Khura.s.dn, with Amir ghan, one of his 
great nobles, as his Atabak or Ldlah (govoinor). The coin in question, 
No. 229, must, consequently, have been struck while Shah Isma’il 
was at Hirat, or soon after, by Zanil Beg, tho ^^idmld, as governor of 
Khurds^n. 

On a future occasion I may offer some remarks on tho Afrasiydbi 
Khdns of Mdward-un-Nahr and their coins. 


On a Symholical Coin of the Wethdli dynasty of Ai'ahan.—By W. Theobald 
In his avtiolo on tho coins of Arakan, Pegu, and Burma, in the Numis- 
mata Orientalia Liontenant-General Sii* A. P. Phayro describes and 
figures nine coins wbioh ho refers to four kings, viz., Vavnia Chandra, Priti 
Chandra, Varma Vijaya, and Yari Kriya, the last represented by a single 
coin only, tho inii ial ohavactor of which is not clear. I have lately become 
possessed of a second specimen of this coin, also unfortunately not quite 
clear as regards tho first letter of tho king’s name. General Sir A. 
Cunningham points out, however, that the first and last letters, on both 
my coin and that figured by Sir A P. Phayro are clearly different, and 
tho name cannot therefore bo Yari Kriya, which, moreover, is no name. 
He suggests as a possible reading the name ‘ Arikiya ’ but more per¬ 
fect spooinions must bo discovered before this reading can be confident¬ 
ly accepted. Tho coin, however, clearly belongs to the ‘ recumbent bull * 
type of tbo symbolical coins of Arakan, and may be thus described ■ 
Obverse. A bull to the left, recumbent (though from the poor execu¬ 
tion of somo coins the animal might bo considered as standing), within a 
circle having exteriorly a beaded margiu. Tho king’s name written 
Btraight across tho coin, above tho bull’s back. I 

Reverse. A central upright ‘ thypforiii' object or pole, with an 
upright sickle-shaped support on either .side; all throe being supported 
by, or contained within, a con.jave ’norizontal base, but unconnected 
therovritb. From the pqint M either ‘sieklo’ shaped object, flows back- 
’’^wards and outwards, a curved fillofc or plumc-Uke baud ornamented witli 
Boyen globes, connected with tho fillet by curved items imparil^ au 
el^aut yraty or arborescent effect; while below the central orxi3lout 
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are six dob or spheres, and above it, generally, the sun on the loft and 
orescent moon on the right; the whole design being bounded by a cirolo, 
■with beaded*margin as on the obverse. 

The central object on the rovorse has been varionsly described. Lieu¬ 
tenant Latter, in desoi’ibing these coins* refers to this emblem as “ the 
trident of S^iva” and adds;—“ On each side is a scroll, and beneath aW 
certain round dots.” To term the object a ‘trident’ however is quite 
inadmissible, as it is impossible to conceive n trident, which has no handle, 
or staff, and in none of the coins in question, is there the slightest indica¬ 
tion of any central staff whatever. Moreover, in the best preserved 
coin, the so-called ‘ trident* and its constituent parts do not appear to 
be united to the curved horizontal bar, but to merely rest thereon, and 
not always even in contact therewith; and in no case is there any trace 
of a handle or prolongation of the central prong below; so that the 
notion of this object representing a trident must, I think, bo rejected. 

General Sir A. P. Phayre thus describes the symbol;—“ Trident of 
Siva, with garlands pendent from the outer blades. Sun and 'moon above. 
Below nine dot8.”t The term ‘ garland’, here applied to the lateral orna¬ 
ments of the symbol in question, is oven less appropriate than the term 
‘scroll’used by Latter, as ‘garland* involves the idea of an annular 
object, which is certainly not intended hero. Assuming that the sickle- 
shaped objects are intended for snakes, the ‘ scroll ’ which commences 
near the extremity of the head of each would represent a flowing re¬ 
curved crest ornamented with five or seven dots, or jewels, each of which 
may stand for a sopai’ato head of a five-headed or polycephalio Naga. 

That the symbol is not Sivite, or intended for the trisnl of Siva, is 
the opinion of General Sir A. Cunningham, who remarks in a letter;— 
“ The fact that the symbol was chosen by the Burmese King to place 
upon his coins ought to be sufficient evidence of its Bhuddhist origin.” 

As the term ‘trisul’ or ‘trisuliform’ would infer a connection with 
Sivite worship, it will bo bettor to call it, the tripartite symbol, whether 
Bhuddhist or not, though it might have become ultimately associated 
with Sivite worship, or, not improbably, converted into the ‘ trisul by 
a very slight process of development. All that was requisite thereto, 
was the addition of a sta^ below, and this merely involved the downward 
prolongation of the centinl upright stroke, which 1 have ventured to 
compare with the Greek ‘thyrsos.^ In like manner I am inclined to re¬ 
gard the side supporters as snakes or Nagas, without thereby intending to 
regard them as Sivite symbols, but rather as symbols adopted int(} both 
Buddhism and Sivaism from a cult older than either of those religions^ *** 

■ • J. A. S. B., XV, 239. 

f Nnmismata Orienialia, p. 28, Coins of Arakan, Pogu, and Burma, 
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- We inodernfi have surprising difficulty in realising the ’ 
imagination which in early days was lavished on ^^ligioos syznboli^^ 
and the Protean forms and shapes which the triform ochiceptioa' ^ 
deity generated in the early theopnonstic mind. In occasional i:|^- 
stances even now, where the religious sentiment is strong ftn^ nnit^, 
with an emotional or imaginative temperament, the mind seizes on any. 
prominent object, as a symbol of tbe ruling idea. For example, I was . 
once walking^ in Calcutta down ‘ Chowringhee ’ with a friend, wben^ 
he suddenly grasped my arm, and pointing towards the tall Oohterlony 
Monument, asked mo in an impassioned tone what that reminded me of. 
As X hesitated as to what I should answer, ray friend went on— 
not that an emblem of Christ, towering above mankind, as that pillar 
does above yonder plain ?' In like manner any triform object, of what¬ 
ever elements the symbol might be composed, would to tbe imaginative 
believer in a triform godhead, stand as an appropriate symbol of deity;, 
whether the object was made up of a pair of snakes turned towards a 
central * thyrsos ’ or rod, as in the ‘ caduceus *; or the triskelis, or wheel 
of three spokes; or its modern homologue, the Isle of Man symbol of 
three legs rad lately arranged round a common centre. In tbe published 
coins, the dots below the tripartite symbols are five, seven, or nine 
in number, but on tho coin in my possession tliey amount to six only. 

This coin appears to be a variety of one figured by General Sir 
A. P. Phayro* and referred to ‘ Yari Kriya*, though no such king appears 
in the list, noi is that reading (in the opinion of General Sir A Cunning- 
Imm) supported by tho coin itself. The bull on my coin has no necklace, 
and tbe snake supporters of the ‘ thyrsos ’ (using that phrase for want 
of a better) have soven-jowollod in place of five-jewelled crests. The 
diameter of my coin is 1’25 in., and the weight 105 grains. 


Jidma-tankia.—By BXad M. M. Ciiakravarti, M. A., B. L., 8uhorddnai9' 

Executive Service of Bengal. 

(With one Plate) 

R4ma-tankis (sometimes spelt ‘ Rama.tinki| ’) are gold medals wfc'ch, 
bear on tho obverse figures purporting to bo R4ma and 8it& seated on . 
a throne and surrounded by attendnnfb, the most prominent of whom is ‘ 
the monkey Hannmdn. The fi;;ares on the reverse vary. These medfSii.' 
are aljyays in gold, circular iu area, with flat or concave sides Thc^’ 
-are found in small numUets, chiefly in the Deccan. They are' maW' 
pnzed by tho Hindus, particularly by the Vaishnavas, and ar^ 

•/Md. PI. II, Pig. 12. 
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^worshipped with offerings of flowers and sandal paste. Their nuitj 
and sanctity fetch for them fancy prices, and hare often, it is said, led to 
forged specimens. 

These medals, though rarely seen in the bazars, hare not escaped 
the keen eyes of coin collectors. Stray pieces hare been described by 
Mr. Mareden in his Numismata Orientalia, and by Sir W. Elliot in hia 
Coins of Southern India. The Honorable J. Gibbs has dealt with them 
more fnlly in his article on “ Hama-tinkis " in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. Some hare been presented to the British Mnseura. 
Mr. Sowell notes one in the possession of a merchant named VelUtnra 
Rammaya* of the Caddapa District. 

I now proceed to describe the specimens in my possession. They 
are what are called Qiiai'ter Bania-taukis. 


No. 

Quantity of 
gold. 

Diameter. 

Thickness. 

Weight. 

Bornarks. 

1 

Lobs fine than 

IJ" nearly. 

1 

187 grs. 


2 

tho Joyporo 

U" inch. 

Do. 

189 grs. 

One similar to this 


bnt better than 




weighs 190 grains. 

3 

tho Company’s 

ir 

slightly 

1831 grs. 



mohor. 


moro than 






1 

193-7 grs. 


4 


14" nearly. 

Do. 

Besembles No. 4. 

6 


1" 

TPF 

264-6 grs. 


No. I. Obverse ,—On a throne seated, Rama facing towards tho 
left, and Siia to his right. A bow and an arrow in Rama’s hands. Be¬ 
low the throne, and towards left, is a person (^atrughna) holding an 
umbrella. Below tho throne and towards the right, is a lion, or monkey 
(Hannmin), holding Rama’s right foot; over it is a monkey, or man, 
dressed, and apparently reading a book. 

Below the throne is a ghata, or pitcher, with mangoe leaves over the 
month. On its right, impressions of two feet; on its left, two stars. 

Reverse .—A platform of two lines with dots between and pendent 
scrolls. Over the platform are eight figures, facing towards left, and 
carrying fans and chamars. Over them are scrolls. 

Below the platform are certain lines, which may be scrolls, or letters. 

Figures less distinct than ^No. II, and rubbed with sandal paste. 
Work very mde. 

No. II. Obverse.-~“Oa a throne seated, R4ma with a bow in bis left 

hand and an arrow in his nght hand, and Sit4 to the left. Both crown 

ed. Further left, aud below the throne, stands a figure (S^atrughua) 

* 

* Sewell's list of Antiquarian zemainB in the Madras Presideney, Vol. 1, p, 138. 
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bolding a cbhatm, or umbrella, over the seated persons. A monkey to 
the right side and below the throne, touching the feet of Bfima. An¬ 
other figure over the monkey (probably Jdmbuvdn or Sugriva), dressed 
and apparently reading a book. Below the throne is a ghata, or pitcher, 
with raangoe leaves on the top, and having letters, or scrolls, on the right 
and left. Above the chhatra is a sun, with letters, or scrolls, on the 
right and left. Border dotted. 

Reverse.—‘A platform with dots and scrolls pendent. Above the 
platform are eight figures, standing with face to the right, dressed, and 
carrying chimars and fans. Over them are ten letters resembling Pdli. 
Over them are scrolls. Below tho platform aro a number of letters look¬ 
ing like Pdli. Dotted borders. 

A finely struck medal, figures distinct. 

No. III. Obverse ,—A platform of two lines with dots between. 
Over the platfoiun a throne, on which are seated Kama and Sitd facing 
towards the right, Bama holding a bow and an arrow. Below the 
throne, and towards tho left, stand three figures, one holding an umbrella, 
another a fan, and another a chAinar. Below the throne, and towards 
tho right, aro Hanuxnan holding the feet of Ildma, and over him the bear, 
Jambuvdn. Stars and moon at the top. 

Below tho platform are a number of lines apparently letters. 

Reverse .—A platform of two linos with dots between. Over the plat¬ 
form aro seven persons, standing dressed with face to the right, holding 
fans and chainars in their right hands, and kamandalns in their left. 

Below tho platforxna aro somo curved lines looking like letters. 

Tho figures are distinct, but the workmanship is rnde. 

No. IV. Obverse .— A platform of two linos with dots between. 
Over the platform is a throne, on which are seated Bdma, and to his left 
Sitd facing towards tho right side. Both crowned. Kama carrying a 
bow in his loft hand, and an arrow in liis right hand, his right leg dang¬ 
ling below the throne. Farther to tho right, and below the throne, are 
Hanumdn holding his foot, and Jambuvau standing. To the left of Sib4 
are three figures in a standing posture, one liolding a chbitra, another a 
fan, and another a ohdmar. On both sides of tho umbrella top are dots 
representing stars. 

Below the platform aro undeciphorablo linos. The rim consists of 
dots between two circles. * 

Reverse, A platform of two li »•»'>» with dots between. Five figures 
standing on it dressed like math-.!hdris, facing towards the right, and 
--esanying fans and ohimaH, One letter to be seen on the right, and two 
letters on the left. 

Belew tho platform are five or six letters. Tho rim has two oircu- 
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lar lines, between which are seven letters, those towards the left being 
less distinct. Figures distinct, workmanship rnde. 

(N. B .—^All the letters look like Telugn.) 

No. V. Similar to No. IV, bat shorter in diameter and thicker, 
and in weight heavier, by 70*8 grains. 

On the obverse, beyond the circular lines enclosing letters, are dotsL 

The coin is duplicate of N o. IV. It is worshipped daily by a local 
zemindar. 

It will be seen that the specimens described are variants of one type. 
In all of them the obverses are nearly the saino. In the reverses the 
prominent difference is in the unraber of figures, which are 8, 7, or 5. With 
the exception of No. II, the workmanship of the coins is rude, and, there* 
j^re, I once thought them to be forged. But that idea I have now given 
up. For a somewhat similar medal see Dr. Bidio’s No. 2*. For a speci¬ 
men that is certainly forged see No. 113, Plato III, in Sir W. Blliot’s 
Coins of Southern Jndia\, He calls it “ a inoduru Ham-tanka of no value.” 
On the reverse he says is a “ Nagri legend not i-oad.” From the autotype 
copy, I find, on the reverse, a monkey (Hannmdn) in the middle, with a 
Nagari legend, which I read as ^ 5^ fWT + *ir« ?) »r d 
The weight—123‘4 grains—is snfficienb to mark it as forged. No 
Bdma-tanki of such a low weight is known. 

The illastrations depict the ahhisheka of Hdma and Slid on their re¬ 
turn to Ayodhya from Lahkd. 

inTJ ^ *11^5 I 

n n 

fit TOf^srr ir«n^fV i << u 
Jfffi i?v?inrT i 

ximi # H 

^ oiunr \ 

iIRT ^wapf II I 

Viwrr*! TT^«35t I 

mut •wpfff ini3tfenTi^ ii << n 

• Joam. As. Soo. Besg., Vol. l£m, No, II, 1884, p. 812. 

t Coins of S. India, p. 1521!. 
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According (o Blmija^a, S'atmghnft held the nmbrella, Sagrira the 
obimar, and Vibhishaya, the king of Sakshasas, the wreath of one hniL- 
dred lotoses. 

I do not think the R&ma-tankis were ever issued as coins. No one at 
present uses them as such, and no tradition exists of their having been 
so used in the past. Besides, the numbers found are too small for use 
in a currencj. They are to be considered as medals struck for some special 
purpose. For what purpose P The nature of illustrations indicates that 
they were struck at the time of the Ahhishehas, or enthronements, of kings. 
This idea is supported by the name by which they are known in OHssa, 
Bdmdhhishehia, —In short they may be considered as coronation medals, 
which were distributed among the Braiirains and others who assisted in 
the ceremony. 

The dates of these medals have not yet been ascertained. Populany 
they are ascribed to the time of Bamchandra in the Tret4 Yuga. Fol¬ 
lowing the tradition of a math in S. India, Mr. Gibbs came to the conclu¬ 
sion tliat some of them might be 800 or 900 years old. Sir W. Elliott 
would bring them down to the reign of the Narasihha line of Yijayanagar 
(1488-1660 ?). In the absence of any reading of the inscriptions, it isdif- 
<fioult to date the medals. ITrom the following general considerations I am 
iuolinod to think that the oldest cannot bo earlier than the 14th century 
D- The Ramatankis are S. Indian medals, and are chiefly known there. 
A glance at the list of S, Indian coins as given by Sir W. Elliott,* and by 
Dr. Bidie,t will show that the earliest coins bore the marks of nnirn al y i ^ 
plants, or geometrical flgures. Next to them came coins bearing the 
figures of gods such os STiva, Pdrvati, and Vishiju. So far as I see, these 
latter coins began with the Vijayanagar kings (Harihar began to reign in 
1330 A. D-t). Now Ildinataukis are Vaishnava medals, with Rama and 
SitA as the principal figures. They cannot therefore be put before the 
Viyayanag^r kings, who were the hvst to introduce figures of gods apd 
goddesses on the coins. Sir W. Elliott has found a coin of Isvara with 
Bima and Sita seated, on the reverse. lavara belongs to the second line 
of Viyayanagar kings§. Thus this unique coin supports the above view. 

As regards the RAmatankis herain described, I imagine they are still 
more modern. The find spot is interesting. They have all been found i^ 
Puri, and it is remarkable that the nujq^ismatists who have collected else¬ 
where are not acquainted with this type. Dr. Bidie, who describes' the 

♦•Coins of S. India, pp. 162—152 El. 

+ JToam. As. 8oo., Ben^l Vo’,. LII Ko. I 1883 pp. 83—63. 

X Sewell’s sketch of S. Indian dyitasties p. 103. 

p l<» *** *°'’'*"* ito'lOS p. 153E.i fop ravaro see Syw^l 


rm- 
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- siogle simile speoimea in the M^ras Maseaai, does not aame the place 
ivhere it was foaad. It might have been seat from Qanjam, or indeed 
from any Telugu speaking district. One of the present coins has on the 
obverse letters which look like Teluga. From these considerations I am 
inclined to infer that the kings who struck those medals ruled over 
Telingana, and probably Orissa. Could they have been the Oi'issa kings 
of the Suryavah4a dynasty (1434-1538 ?), who were contemporaneous 
with the 2nd Hue of Yijayauagar kings, who were powerful enough to 
eonquer the districts of Kistna and Godavery, and who appear from 
their inscriptions to have been Vaishnavas by religion ? I should not be 
surprised if further researches establish this view. 

Since the above was written, I have come across another specimen. 
It has a diameter of 1/, inches and a thickness of yV nearly. Its 
weight is 217 grains. 

. This weight is unique. The five specimens above described are 
either 3 or 4 times of 65 or GG grains, the usual weight of a Mafha.* 
Bat this weight (217 grains) cannot be go classified. 

The following is a detailed description of this now specimen. 

Obverse ,—This is divided into two parts by a lino with dots under. 

The upper part contains Rdma seated on a throne, and to his right 
Sita, both facing towards the left. Bdma has in one hand a bow and in 
the other hand (raised) an arrow. Below, and to the loft, are Hanum^u 
holding Rama’s foot, and Jdmbuvan standing. Below, and to the right, 
is Bharat holding an umbrella. Under the throne is conch shell. 

' The lower part has some undecipherable indistinct figures. 

Reverse .—Five human figures standing with ebamars in their hands. 

The outlines are very indistinct. 


Note on the topography of the river in the \Qth century from H&gU to the Sea 
as represented in the Da Asia of De Barros,—By 0. R. Wilson, M. A. 

'* (With one plate.) 

The topography of the Hugli has been very ably discussed by 
^loohmann and Yule, and I do nokpropose in the present paper to re-open 
the general discussion. 1 wish t(^limit my observations to the course of 
the river as represented in the Da Asia of the Portuguese historian De 
BarroQ. The first decad of this work was originally printed in 1552, the 
second in 1553, the third in 1563, the fourth decad, as completed by La- 
vanha, appeared in 1613. It is in the fourth decad that we find the De^' 

For M£rha see my essay on the Ourrenoy of Orissa^ published in the Joum. 
Af.'^Soo. Beng. Yol. LXI, No. I, p. 45. 
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nripoao do Eeino de Sengxaki. The map seggests two or tkpee ijopdj 
phioal questions which it will be well to keep distinct as fer as po^ 
blc. (1) What is the meaning of the map as it stands P (2) How^^ltEr 
is it the original work of De Barros P (3> How far can it betnistei^;«A 
accurate? I shall try to deal with these questions so far as they.al^ 
concerned with the course of the river from Hdgli to the sea. •3 

1. The map does not contain the name “Hdgli *' at aU. 
river is called the Ganges; and, instead of the town Hdgli, we hat^ 
Satguon standing on the Sarasvati, close to the junction of that ri^er, 
with the Ganges and the Jamund. Below Satgion come Agarpja^^ 
Xore (which Blochmann identifies as Dakhin^or), and Bardna^r;' 
Then comes the town of Betor. It is here that 1 take up the ques^ohr. 
of the iutcrpzHjtation of the map. Blochmann* says : “ Belor has 
yet been identified, unless it is intended for the insignificant vill|ig^i 
of Belur, opposite to Ohitpur, with which it agrees in position.” rt*' 
appears that Blochmann read Belor instead of Betor, although the C* 
is quite clear in the map : hence perhaps the difficulty, for Betor is nx^T 
tionud several times by writers in the 16th century, and was certainly not 
an insignificant village. The Bengali poets, Mnkundarama Ohakraval^i 
and Mddhnva Achdrya, each wrote a Lay of Chapdh &^d they both speak 
of Betor f It was a sanctuary of the goddess Chaiyidii and also a good 
riverside market to stop at to buy provisions. Cmsai* Frederick thus de¬ 
scribes the place. “ A good tide’s rowing before you come to Satagan 
you shall have a place which is called Buttor, and from thence upwardiSI 
the ships do not go because that upwards the river is very shallow, and 

V * 

• Oeotfraphicttl and tfiatorical Notes on the Burdwan owd Presidency Divisions^ 
at tho ou(i of Hunter’s Statistical Account of the 24 Paryands. 

^ For instance in the ordinary printed editions of the Chau^li Mangal we read.*-*. 

fH^Nr *rr ^ I 
mfro icfnrtr ii 
tPpinc i 
H 

UTWwr fII 

WlW ’qrq vm I 

ftffw ww trrcnw q 

Similarly Hddhava Acld&vfn, atya 

^ wifiwr wry «r# wnm i 

tintt wiyi: mm n 
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I regatd the map as fairlj accurate for the course of the rirer from Betor 
to the sea. Mr. Bloohmann doubted the very existence of Pacuoulij, 
Pisacoly, and Pisolta j but I have found Pichuldoho in the very place, 
indicated by De Barros and have also been able to account for Pacuou- 
Hj and Pisacoly. Nor is there any reason to distrust the way in which 
the map arranges the tributary streams. Colonel Gastrell* has argued 
that the principal outfall of the Ddmodar, even as late as 1745, was the 
Jan Perdo river, which he identifies with the Kand Damodar, one mile 
north of Ulubarii, but which Sir Henry Yule identifies with the present 
tJlub&ri& Khal; and this conjecture is in complete ham\ony with De 
Barros’ map, for it represents the Damodar as entering the Ganges 
(Etfigli) by 3 outfalls at a point somewhere about Ulubaria. I am not 
quite so sure about the accuracy of the map as regards the outfall of the 
liver Gangs or Riipnai4yan. To-day the Hdgli on meeting the Bdp« 
nar&yau is deflected sharply to the east, and after describing a larg^ 
semicircle returns once again to its former longitude and flows due south 
post S4gar. In De Barros’ map there is no such semicircular deflec¬ 
tion, the river -empties itself directly into the sea. Instead of the 
tract of land which now extend^ between the mouths of the Bfipnarayan 
and the Haldi and forms the police circle by Sutdh^ta in the Tamluk 
subdivision, we have a small delta enclosed between the two arms of the 
Ganga. If this be accepted as a true picture of the state of things in 
• the 16th century, we must suppose that the eastern portion of Tamluk 
(i. e., the police circle of Sutahata) has been thrown up since then by 
the deposits of the Ri'ipnarayan, and that hence has been formed the 
Diamond Harbour, the Diamond Sand being merely the last and least 
result of this very process. 

Having thus reached the Diamond Sand, I am tempted to add one 
more remark, by way of conclusion, which has to do with the topography 
of the 17th and not the 16th century. Sir Henry Yule says that “ the sand 
probably got its name from some ship,” and notes that “ a ship in the 
company’s employ called the Dyamond is pretty often mention^ circa. 
1620-1640.” I have found some more definite evidence on point. 
From a journal kept by Job Charnock and his Council, during the time 
when the English were quarrelling with the hfawab of Bengal, we learn 
that in 1688 Captain Herron’s ship was called the Dilfeiond. Under the 
date 14th November 1688 the diary notesIn the evening anchored 
at Sumbereroe treesf, where Captain Walthrop came on board of us to 
when we intended to gtj over the Braces; which was resolved 

• Heater’s StatUHcal Account Bengal, VoL HI, pp. 258^261. 
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to bo with the mortiiiig light: he x&formod os how, on the i:2th ouirent, 
at night, he left the ship Diaumid ashore, with her head at BuffiUo 
point,* bnt in little danger, being taken care for by Captain Heath, and 
snpposeth she got off with the flood then coining in.” Alter this Chax^ 
nock and the Council set sail and reached l}alla6oi*o. And on the IBth 
“ the ship Recovery arrived in the Road, from the Braces, bringing news 
of the ship Diamond's being in safety.” I think it likely that the 
Djiamond Sand got its name from this incident, the more so as, accord¬ 
ing to Sir 11. Yule, Herron, the Captain of the Diamond, was tlio author 
not only of the earliest instructions printed in detail for the navigation 
of the river Hdgli, “ but probably also of the earliest chart of it that 
has any claim to quasi-scieutiiic character.” 


Rajah Kd7ia.—By H. BKVRKioaE, C. iS. 

The publication by oar Society of the Iliya/.nssalat(n is a valuable 
contribution to the history of Bengal. It is to be hoped that it w'ill 
lead to the discovery and publication of Hic souitos of that work. For 
though Ghulara Husain’s book was the foundation of Btewart’s History 
of Bengal, ho is too recent a writer for his statements to bo of authority, 
except when ho is quoting from a risalah, or little book, by some 
unknown author, or is giving tho local traditions of Diuajpur and 
Maldah. It is a pity that so littio is known'ahout Ghnlam Husain. 
Ho was a native of Zaidpnr in Oudh, and was Dak Munshi under Mr. 
George Udny, the Commorcial Resident at Maldah. Ho dicil there, and 
his tomb is still shown. 

Wo owe to Ghnlam Husain the fullest account that we possess of 
the Hindu whom he and other Muhammadan writers are supposed to 
designate by the name of Rajah Kdns. I hope to show later on that 
his real name was Ganes, and that the early Muhamedan historians 
probably wrote hLs name as Gdns or Ganes. Ghnlam Husain represents 
Rajah Kdns as a cruel and bigoted tyrant. He describes him just as 
a worshipper of Krishna would describe Rajah Kamda of Mathura, aud 
no doubt allowance must be made in both cases for religious prejudices. 
Bat, cruel tyrant or not, Rajah Kdns is tho most interesting figure 
among the kings of Bengal. We feel that this obscure Hindu, who 
ros 0 h) supreme power in Bengal, and who for a time broke the bonds of 
Islam, must have been a man of vigour and capacity. He remin^^M 
of the unfortunate Hemu who opposed Humdyuif. Ghiassuddin, one 


* At tlie north odgo of the I>iamoQtI Sand. 
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Rajah KAns’ predecessors, was a jocund and able prince, and the story 
about the Kazi’s calling him to justice for having by misadventure shot 
the widow’s son is worthy of Herodotus. But the only other king of 
Bengal who can compare in romantic interest with Rajah KAns is 
Husain Shah. He is known in history as Alauddin Abul Mozaffar 
Husain Shah, but the people of the Rarh in Murshidabad call him the 
RAkhdl Badshdh, or Shepherd King, from a tradition that he was origin¬ 
ally a herdsman in the house of a brahmin at Ghandpur, or Chand- 
para, near Mirzapur, in the Subdivision of Jangipur.* 

In Buchanan’s account of Hinajpurf Rajah Kans is called Hones. 
He says that Ghyassuddiii was succeeded by his son Saifuddin, and 
he by his slave Shiliabuddin, and that then “ Gones, a Hindu and Hakim 
of Dynwaj, (perhaps a petty Hindu chief of Dinajpur) seized the 
govemniont.” Tt does not seem (jortain that this Dynwaj is identical 
with the town of Dinajpur. It may have some connection with the 
Dhinaj Rai mentioned in Stewart, page 72, as a chief of Sonargaon. 
But the RiyAz, page 78, calls him Bhoj Rai. 

Mr. Westraaeottj: was apparently the first to point out the identity 
of K&ns and Gones. Mr. Blochmann§ doubted the identity, but I 
presume that' Ins' ddnbt was only as to the pi’oper spelling of the 
naihe ; for it is impossible to doubt, that, whatever be the true name, 
the person described by Buchanan as Gones is the Kans of Firishta 
and the Riyaz. Mr. Blochmann romnrks that Gonesh is a common 
name, and that Muhammadans must have been acquainted with it. 

“ But all MS»S. spell the Rajah’s name Kans, not Ganes.” 

The reply to this is that g and it are often Avritten alike in MSS. 
Thoro is no g in Arabic, and in Meuinski’s Dictionaiy wo find g and h 
treated ns one letter. In his remarks on the letter Khe says that it is 
als g^^^^tton A^Tth''‘th''roo dots n.hd called gef, “ sed rare in libris inveuies 
expressa ilia puncta, undo ot hie ca passim omitto.” Another way of 
distinguishing between g and A: is by Avriting or printing the former 
with a second slanting line, thus but this is very often not done in 

• J. A. S. B. XLIT, 227 note. Tho story is that when Ilasain Shah became 
king ho rewarded Itis old master by giving him a zamindart at tho qait«rent of one ^ 
ana. Hence tho place is called Ekana Chaudpnra to this day. Another tradition 
abont Hnsain Shah is that ho made a road fronj Deoghar to Jagannath. This he 
did to propitiate tho god who had threatened him with death for having entered his 
temple. The road rana from ii.«rfch to south through tho Rath or western half of 
Uur^idabad and is still in ne'.>. There are many tanks along side of it which 
Stt^n Shah is said to hAvfi oxoavated for the benefit of travellen. 

f Saatim India, U, 618. 

{ Cedoatta Review, LV, 208. 

I J. A. S, B. XblV, 280-87. 
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MSS. The old name for Eajmahal is written indifferently Akmahed 
and Agmahal, and in the Qandahar inscription published by M. Bar* * * § 
mesteter in the Journal Aslatiqiie for 1H90, page 205, wo iindthat Ghora 
Ghdt, Gaur, and Baugalah, were engi’aved on tho rock as Kora Kat, 
Kaur, and Bankalah. M. Darmesteter remarks on this peculiarity in 
a note at page 219. It seems therefore quite possible that tho name in 
the MSS. was written Guns, or Gducs. This is very nearly Gauesh, or 
Ganesa. Sometimes the approximation is even closer, for at piigo 115 of 
the Asiatic Society’s edition of tho Riydz, we have, in a foot note, the 
various reading Kons, or Kans, i. e., I submit, Gancs.* Besides, 
it does not seem oorinct to say that all MSS. givo Kans. At least ono 
MS. must apparently have given tho letter as a g, for Buchanan pi’e* 
sumably got the name Genes from his Pandua maiiuscript.t The fact 
that the name Ganesh still lives in tho memories of tho people of 
Dinajpnr is a strong argument in favour of tho identiiicatiou and of 
Ganesh being tho real namo.J If tho name was Kiius, and if Kdns 
was a different man from Gauesh, wo have tho improbability that a 
Hindu chief of great celebrity has boon forgotten by men of bis own 
country and religion, and reraombei’ctl only by jMuhamnuulans. Then 
too it seems very unlikely that a Hindu should have*borne the name of 
Kans in the beginning of tho 15th century. On tho other hand Ganesh 
is a very likely name, and wo find that Ganesh was a good deal 
worshipped in Dinajpur, for Buehanan§ gives an engraving of a re¬ 
markable image of Ganesh, which had been originally at Bannagaa/. I 
submit that tho evidence is sufficiently strong to justify us in wfitiag 
tho name as Ganesh. , / 

But, however that may be, it is clear, as I have already objorvod, 
that the Genes of Buchanan is tho same person as the Kdns f of tho 
Biyaz. The two accounts perfectly agree. Buchanan tolls us thalbijqjrnis^ 
put Shaikh Badar-al-Islam to death for not doing homage to him, and 
the Biydz, page 111, tells us the same thing. Both tell ns that tho Rajah 
had a son called Jadu, who afterw'ards turned Muhammadan, and I'eigned 
as Jalailuddin, and both toll ns of the interposition of Qatb Alam and 
j the invasion of Ibrahim of Jannpnr. Indeed it is clear that either 
Buchaimn’s manuscript was simply the Riydz, or some work which tho 
author of the Riydz has made use of. It is interesting to find that the 
Biydz represents Qutb Alam as applying tho title of Hakim to Rajah 

* Stewart, p. 98 spells the name Kanis. This seems nothing but Ganes^In 
the Ain I, 413 and 416, he is called Ednsi Bumi. * 

t Bee Eastern India, II, 616. 

t 1 got this fact from Baba Hari Mohan Singh, Manager of the Dinajpur fiaj. 

§ Sastsm India, XI, 625. 




Kdnsr Hakim was Gones' title, and Mr. Westmacott tells us that it is still 
in use among the rjots of Dinajpur when speaking of their zamindars. 

The Bijdz calls Rajah Kdns Zamindar of Bhatoriah. Mr. Bloch- 
mann* says that he does not know if this name is an ancient one, and 
that it does not occur in the Ain. But there is good evidence of 
the antiquity of the name. Gladwin, in his Revenue Accounts published 
in 1790, at page 13, mentions UhatuHah as giving its name to a of 
a particular weight, and Grant in the Fifth Report, page 347, tells us 
that Bhaturiah was an ancient division, and was tho jaghtr of Mir 
Jamla. In Jaffe,r Khan’s settlement of 1722 or 1135 A. H., Bhaturiah 
was included in Chakla Ghora Ghat.'f I am also inclined to think 
that the name does occur in the Ain. Grant tells us, page 338, .that 
Bhaturiah belonged to Sarkar Bazuh4, and in the Ain, page 404 of 
the Persian text, we find a Bahuriabazu, or Bahsuriabazu, entered as a 
large tnahal in that Sarkar. It is very likely that two dots have been 
omitted in copying, and that the name should he Bhatnria. Bazu is 


an afiSx to all tho estates in Ssiikar Bazuha, as Mr. Blochmann has 
pointed ont.!^ Mr. Blochmann has ivls/ju^^iiited^ out that Bhaturia is 
tho name in TlonnoVs Bengal Atlas, Sheet Na'6,''^a large tract 

east ot-^daldah. ft included Rattore. In tho same map we h&VO tho 
‘'wn Battorya marked, and this is probably Bhaturia. It lies near" 
Ganges, and about half way between Pabna and Rarapur Bauliah. 

\ Mr. Blochmann has hazarded tho conjecture that tho name Raj* 
is a rominisconco of Raja Kans. This, however, seems very 
Rajshayo does not seem to be an old name. Apparently it 
\ot occur in tho Ain, for Grant places Rajshaye in Sarkdr Audam* 
ar, cn|M Tanda, and the name docs not occur under that Sarkdr in the 
^oroover Rajshaye proper ivas on tho west of the Ganges, and is 
Sau vuMi^od in Renncl. It therefore was no part of Kans or Ganesh’a 


HO 


ancestral p^perty. There is not even a pargana of the name of Raj* 
shaye in the modem district of that name. The pargana Rajshaye, 
which pi'obably gave tho iiaiite to Rani Bhowani’s immense zamiudari, is 
fax away to the west of the Ganges and lies chiefly, if not entirely, in 
Birbhum. Rajshaye is probably a compound word of the same 
as Rajmahal. It is possible even that the last syllable may not be con* 
neoted with Shdli^ but may bo tho Arabic shai, i. e., property. The 
Raj^ refei-red to iu it is not improbably Rajah Man Singh. There is 
a large pargana in the same neighbourhood, of which the Rajshaye 
pm^na is, I believe, a defjoiideuey, which goes by the name of KuW 


• S. A. S. B. XLll, 863. 
t F\flh JSaport, pp. 264 and 838, 


t J. A. S. XLII, S16. 
§ it. p. 269. 
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Prat&p. This is an old name, and occnM in the Ain, and prol^bly 
refers to Pratap Sing, the son of Bhagwas Das, and brother of Man 
Singh.* 

It is to be regretted that the information about Bajah Kins or 
Ganesh is so scanty. Perhaps a diligent inqniiy in Dinajpur and 
Bogra might load to further discoveries. Firishta represents him-in a 
good light, and as half a Muhammadan. The Biydz pictures him as a bi¬ 
goted tyrant. Perhaps both accounts are partially correct. Probably 
his severily to Badar-al-Islam was the I'esult of political rather than re¬ 
ligious motives. Even the Riyaz tells us that he allowed his son to bo 
made a Muhammadan, and that he himself would have become one but for 
the influence of his Rani. At page 618, Buchanan calls the son Oodusen, 
but in his AppendiXf page 28, he calls him Juddoo Sein. This is impoi'tant, 
for it seems to show that Gauesa was connected with the old Sein kings 
of Bengal-t 

I now proceed to discuss the chronology of Rajah Kans or Rajah 
Oanesh’s reign. This is a voxy obscure rnattiT. There can be no 
doubt that the dates given in the Riyaz are wrong, for they disagi’oo 
with the evidence of coins, and also with the author’s stsitemcnts about, 
Sultan Ibrahim of Jaunpur. There is one clear date, notonacoin^ 
which, I think, throws light on the subject. This is the date of t)^ 

} 

, I 

* Bloohmann’s Ain, 447, and Stewart, 188. / 

t At one time 1 thought that Rajah Kdns might bo identilii^ with the tfama 
Sein who raled at Bangamati in iho Murshidabad district. Kam4 might ea^Ij be 
changed into Kan, if not into Kdns ; and Captain Layard, J. A. S. B. XXII, 282, was 
told forty years ago that Korna Sein was a fainons Maharaja\i of Bengal who 
resided chiefly at Uanr. The story of the Riydz about Rajah Kdi^s’ maki/g golden 
cows might also agree with the name Gowkaran and the legend told w Cj jjatain 
Layard about that place. Gowkaran, is 3 or 4 miles from Rdngamdti. Tho natives say 
that it is the place where Rajah Kama kept his cattle, and that Gobarhatti, between 
it and Bangamdti, is where the dunghill was. It is also carious that Buchanan, II, 
682, heard of a “ Gokarna Rajah ” at Ghora Gbdt in Dinajpur. Finally there is 
the fact that the name of the village near Bangamdti where the mins of the Rajbori 
used to be, and where the moat is still pointed ont, is Jadapnr, which might point to 
lodn alias Jalalluddin. It is quite possible that the legends about Rajah Kama 
Sein may have become mixed up, but I conld not hear anything at Rdngamdti abont 
Bajah Kdns or Rajah Qanesh. What I was told was that Kama Sein drowned 
himself in the Chanci Bhil, when attacked by the Mabomedans, and that he had a sen 
named Brisha Keta. It may be noted tliat there is a Ganeshpor north offJiaganj 
in iCurshidahad. 

Mr. Westmooott informs me that Dr. Buchanan’s MSS. are now in 'the 
Library of the Royal Asiatio Society in London. It might be worth whileil to^ exa¬ 
mine them and to see if they say anything more abont Rajah Qanesh than what Mr. 
Montgomery Martin published. 
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deftth ot tho famous saint Nur Qntb Alam. He is buried at Pandua, 
and the date of his decease is fixed by the chronogram, Sham8<ul 
Hidayat, as 851 A. H, or 1447 A. D.* General Cnnnidgham has also 
used this argument in volume XY of his Archceological E^orts, page 
176. If the inscription at page 83 of that volume refer to Nur 
Qntb Alam, he died even later than 851, viz., in 863. However 851 is 
enough for our purpose, and is in all probability the correct date.f 

According to tho Hiydz, the saint was of tho same ago as Sultan 
Ghyassuddin, and was his fellow-student under Shaikh Hamiduddin of 
Nagore.;^ And tho Eiyaz adds that Sultan Ghyassuddin reverenced 
the saint all his life. But this is inconsistent with the supposition that 
Ghyassuddin died in 799. Qutb Alam must have Iwen very young then, 
and he had not succeeded his father Ala-ulhaq, who was also a distin¬ 
guished saint, and who died in 800. Ghyassuddin according to one 
account reigned 16 years, and before that he had been for many years 
in rebellion against his father. Ho cannot then have been young when 
he died, and it is extremely unlikely that his follow-student survived 
him for more than fifty years. 

According to tho evidisneo of coins Ghyassuddin was reigning in 
812, and, as tho editor of tho Oatnlogue of Muhammadan coins in tho 
British Museum observes, there is no good reason for supposing that 
the coin was a posthumous issue. Further, we have the apparently 
indisputable evidence of tho Chinese annals, quoted by General Cun- 
nlnmiam, to the effect that Ghyassuddin did not die till 814, when he 
was su^oeded by his son Saifuddin. It is true that there is the diffi¬ 
culty, Mot noticed by General Cunningham, that there are coins of 
Saifudew Uamza dated 799.§ But it is easier to believe in contem- 
poraneoft than in posthumous issues, and wo find that Ghyassuddin 
himUBtt' mihed such coins in tho lifetime of his father. It is to be 
remembered that Ghyassuddin appears to have lived latterly at Sonar- 

• J. A. B. B. XLII, 2C2. 

t 861 is the date given by Mr. Bloohmnnn, and ho supports it by tho ohronogram, 
but it is ouiious that in the Ain II, 220, tlio date of Qutb Alam’s death is given as 808. 
In Bavensbaw’s Gaur p. 62 tho date of Nur Qntb'a death is given as 851, but at p. 60 
it is stated that according to a book belonging to the cndonrnieut Knr Qntb died in 
828 (1246), Tho same book also gives tho date of his father’s death as 788. It 
most be confessed that 828 is a more likely date for a contemporary of Ghyassuddin 
than 861. fMr. Beveridge wrote this in April. Three months later, having gained 
fur^OT information, ho was able to dx tho d.ate of Nar Qntb Alam’s death as 818 
Mr. Beveridge’s reaaens will be found in the note which immediately foUpm 
this article. Sd.] 

t Mr. Bloobxnaun says that this is in Judhpor and not in Birbhum, J.o. 260ff, . 

.. I Bee B, Mi Catalogne 28. 
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gaon for his tomb is there. This may have facilitated Saiftiddin’s 
usurpation, or may have been accompanied by a division of the king¬ 
dom. Saifuddin roigned three years and seven months according to 
the Riyds, and his slave, or adopted son, Shihabnddin roigned three 
years and four mouths. Beckoning 814 as the year of Ghyassuddin's 
death, this brings us to 821. Bat this is too late, for Jalalladdin*s coins 
go back to 818. There must therefore be some mistake about the length 
of the reigns of Saifuddin and Shihabuddin. There is also the seven 
years* reign of Bajah Kans to be accounted for, but I think we may 
well believe that part of it was contemporaneous with Shihabuddin’s 
reign, and part with that of Jalalluddin. The Biyaz tells ns that when 
Bajah Kans was pressed by Sultan Ibimhira, ho resigned the throne, and 
that his son Jadu was pi*oclaimcd king under the style of Jalalluddin. 
But when the Rajah hcai’d that Ibrahim was dead, he I'esumcd his power. 
May not tho coin of 818 refer to the time when Jalalluddin became 
Saltan in his father’s lifetime ? He was a boy of twelve then, according 
to the Biyaz, so that the real power would remain with the fatlior, 

Tho Biyaz mentions the tradition that Sultan Ibrahim died shortly 
after his retreat from Gaur. This must bo incorrect, for Ibrahim 
reigned till 84*1!. It is curious that the Jaunpnr annals do not say any. 
thing about tho expedition of Ibrahim to Bengal. They tell us that 
Khwaja Jahdn and his son Mubarak levied tribute from Bengal, and this 
fact and their apparently sudden deaths would make tho story of the 
Biyaz square better with their reigns than with that of Ibrahim. But 
it is not likely that a mistake of names was made, especially as Bucha¬ 
nan also has the name Ibrahim. He, however, does not identify him 
with Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi, and doscribos him as being tho grand¬ 
father of Husain Shah, and as having been put to death by Jalalluddin. 
This must surely Ijo all wrong. 

Though Firishta does not say anything about Ibrahim Sharqi’s 
attacking Bajah Kans, he describes him as having set out on an expodi- 
tion against Delhi in 816, and as having returned to Jaunpur after 
making some marches.* Perhaps this is the occasion referred to in 
the Riydz. Firishta also tells the story about Shihahuddin Qazi’s 
silver chair, so that there can be no doubt that the Ibrahim of tho 
8.iy4z is the Sultan of Jaunpur. Perhaps both Firishta and Ghulam 
SLusain derived their information from tho history of Bengal by Miaho- 
aed Qaudahari, which unfortunately seems to be no longer in existence. 

* See also the Sharqi orchiiectare of Jaanpur by Dr. Fuhrer, p. 7. Ibrahim 
lade another expedition in 1485 A. D. (839) ibid 8. Tho Biy4z gives it as a rUmonr 
lat both Ibrahim and Shihabaddin died shortly after their iniorview with Nnr 
nth Alam. It is true that both died at abont the same time, hat' this was hmg 
ter Bqjah Kins' ^me. 
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Note on the date of Nur Quth Alam*8 death ,— Sy H. Bbvkbidob, C. S. 

I ihintc that we have now got some more light oa this vexed ques¬ 
tion. In my paper on Rajah Kins, I gave the date 851 A. H., which 
is that mentioned by Mr. Bloohmann, and which therefore was probably 
correct. At the same time, I pointed ont that it t^iffered from the date 
(808) given in the Ain, and also from that mentioned in Ravenshaw’s 
Gaur (828). I am now convinced that 851 is wrong. It is mach too 
late for one who was a contemporary and fellow-student of Ghiassuddin. 
I find too that the chronogram Shams-ul-Hiddyat referred to by Mr. 
Bloohmann, which gives 851, is apparently a recent invention. As has 
been pointed out to me by Maulavi Fazl Rabbi, the Divan of the Nawab 
Bahadur of Murshidabad, Mufti Ohulam Sarwar of Lahore claims,* 
to be the author of the chronogram His book, the “ Kha .y.inp.t.n.1. 
A^fiyi ” was only published in 18G4. It is true ho refers to an earlier 
author Shaikh Hisamuddin of Manikpur, writer of the Rafik-ul-Arfin, 
as giving the date 851, but I have not been able to see that work, and 
BO I do not know what its age and authority are. Ghulam Sarwar says 
nothing about the date given by Abul Fazl. 

The best authority on the point should bo the book in possession 
of the Khadim, or Guardian of the Shrine,t at Pandua. The existence 
of such a book is mentioned in Ravcnshaw’s Gaur, bub when I wrote 
for a copy to Mr. Batabyal, the Magistrate of Maldah, ho informed me 
that the book was reported to have boon stolon. However, he has sent 
me an extract from the late Maulvi Elalii Baksh’s history, which supplies 
the necessary information. Maulvi Elahi Baksh tells us that the in¬ 
scription “ Kitaba,” in the possession of the Khadim^ gives 7 Zilqada 
818 as the date, and Nur bnur shud, as the chronogram. This 

may be interpreted “ Light went to Light ”, or “ Light was with Light ”, 
and is neater and more poetical than the Shams-ul-Hiddyat of Ghulam 
Sarwar. It gives the figures 818 (1115-16). 

I submit that this date should be accepted as correct; first because 
it is that preserved at the shrine; secondly because it is more de¬ 
tailed than the others, as it gives the date of the month as well; and 
thirdly bocauso it nearly agrees with Abul Pazl’s date of 808, and corres¬ 
ponds with history much better than 851. Jalalluddin, the son of Rajah 
E&ns, or Ganes, apparently began to reign about 818, and the Riydz tells 
ns that when ho ascended the throne, he sent for Shaikh Zahid, the 
grandson of Hur Qutb, from Sonargaon, and was henceforth guided by 
hie^vioo. This implies that Nur Qutb was then dead, or very old, and 
at all events a man who wai a grandfather in 818 is not likely to have 
lived till 851. 

* See his book, page 883. 

t It is called the Chhai Bazan endowment as oonsisting of G;,000 highas. 
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A Vocabulary of the Korma language coKec^ad by 
W, Crooke, B. a., C. S. 

The following vocabulary of tho language spoken by the Komas, 
of whom there are a few families iu tho jungles of tho southern part 
of Mirzapur, may be of interest in connection with Mr. Driver’s paper 
in the 2nd number of tho Society’s Journal, Part I, for 1891. I have 
compared the list casually with Sir. llislop’s vocabulary of what he 
calls the Kuri and Mu4si dialect, and some avovJs are certainly iden¬ 


tical : but I leave tho analysis of tho language to somo one skille<l in 
the Gondi and Kolarian dialects. Tho glossary was falcon down care- 


fully from a Korwa, who 

could speak Hindi intelligibly as well as his 

own language:— 


Mother, 

ingd. 

Father, 

apd. 

Son, 

hopd,mi. 

Daughter, 

jeori hoptinu. 

Woman, 

eredt. 

Mothor-in-law, 

henhartu. 

Father-in-law, 

honhartu. 

Wife’s brother. 

sardng. 

Paternal uncle. 

kdkdt (Hindi). 

Paternal aunt. 

hdktf (do*) 

Married woman. 

bydk ki wabd. 

Paternal grandfather, 

dddd, (do.) 

Maternal uncle. 

mdmd, (do.) 

Maternal aunt, 

mdmif (do.) 

Boiled rice, 

left* 

Salt, 

hulur^g. 

Faddy, 

horu. 

Husked rice, 

hudi. 

Wheat flour, 

kaniku, (Skt. ka^ika). 

Wheat, 

rakti, (Skt. rakta red). 

Ghram, 

bufUt (Hind. hUnf). 

Fire, 

sangeli {eingalj Kuri), 

Water, 

dd, (da, Kuri). 

Clothes, 

chird, (Skt. chira). 

A cof. 

purkum. 

House, 

orat (urUf Kuri). • 

Thatch, 

saramtu. 

Door, 

Q 

dudrtUf (Skt. dvdra). 

* 
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Head, 

6M. 

Ear, 

lufur, (as in Enri). 

Eye, 

natn, (Skt. nayana). 

Forekoad, 

samdngtu, (? Hind. admn$ = in front). 

Nose, 

mAtj {md, Knri). 

Cheek, 

johdtu, (Johat Knri). 

Beard or monsiache, 

4arhitf (Hind. 

Tooth, 

tartn. 

Mouth, 

dham. 

Tongue, 

alangtu. 

Lip, 

unuru. 

Hair, 

uhutu. 

Hand, 

it 

Neck, 

hotutu. 

Shoulder, 

kandhinif (Hind. Jcandhd). 

Upper arm, 

slipumu. 

Wrist, 

lulu dm. 

Palm of the hand. 

tarwdmu. 

Finger, 

angrimu. 

Breast, 

hurdm. 

Thigh, 

btildm, (htilUf Kuii). 

Shin, 

porkatdm. 

Nail, 

nahiydm^ (Skt. naJcha). 

Cow, 

dangrd, (Hind, ddngar xs homed cattle) 

Ox, 

hail, (Hindi). 

Buffalo, 

hhains, (do.) 

Female goat, 

merom. 

He goat, 

hahrd, (do.) 

Oil, 

sundm, (as in Kuri). 

Ohi, 

gU, (Hindi). 

Fowl, 

sunku. 

Tiger, 

Ml, (hula, Knri). 

Leopard, 

kurari. 

Jackal, 

hwuodku. 

Hare, 

kuldhi. 

Bear, 

hand, (hand, Kuri). 

Cat, 

pflsf, (English pussy). 

Sdmbhar deer. 

mrmaku. 

JDeer, 

siliphu. 

Fish, 

hahuku, (kakd, Kuri). 

Owl, 

Mppu. 

Crow, 

hdhuku, (Skt. (kdia). 
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Kite, 

kurefu. 

Partridge, 


Quail, 

gondari. 

Parrot, 

ddju. 

Tobacco, 

tamdkf (Hindi). 

Bamboo, 

mat. (nidluiktf Kuri). 

JP^al tree, 

haseyd. 

8dl tree. 

seri. 

Leaver of the 8tU, 

sarjum. 

The tribal dance or 

sarangmi. 

karamd. 

Earring, 

mnndard, (Hind, mvndrt). 

Liquor, 

ilU. 

Mahud tree. 

matkdm. 

Broom, 

junung, 

To run away. 

nayami. 

Come, 

dulang chaldma, (Hind, chalnd). 

To sit down. 

durangami. 

To stand up, 

rimitmi. 

To sleep on the ground, gendjimi. 

To wake. 

jagdmi, (Hind, jdgnd). 

To laugh, 

Iddami. 

To cry. 

ydmami. 

To eat. 

jomdmi. 

To drink water. 

ddttidn. 

The spud for digging 

rdmij (Hind, ramhhd). 

roots. 

The sun. 

beyar. 

The moon, 

bdngo. 

The stars. 

epalkut (epal, Kuri). 

The sky. 

lemir. 

The ground, 

dt. 

Thunder, 

palkSderd. 

Lightning, 

thankd. 

Weight, 

hemdld. 

To be angry, 

khiskenQf (Hind, khie ss a grin of rage) 

To quarrel, 

kalahena. 

To fondle. 

duduyemi. 

To abuse. 

egiriyadeyd. 

Bitter, 

hatiyd. 

Sweet, 

eoriyd. 

Sour, 

jojiyd. 
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Morning, 

Midday, 

Evening, 

To ascend, 

Cold weather, 

Hot weather, 

To bathe, 

Barren, 

To sleep, 

To be bald. 

To cook. 

The rice is cooking, 
Naked, 


jhdtTeatiti, 

tiken kend, 

ayup kend. 

rikdtinii. 

ledrtand. 

ogartand. 

mudn. 

menelieptmwd, 

gitimi. 

kodnd vptido. 
badelangi stnmd, 
leti dova senidd. 
uidrkend. 


The Korkus—By W. H. P. Driver. 

The Korkus are the most westerly of all the Kolarian tribes. They 
inhabit the Satpura, Mahadeo, and Maikul Hills in the Central Provinces, 
and a few are to bo found in the valley of the Tapti. 

They are found in various stages of civilisation, but they mostly cling 
to the hills and jungles, only visiting the nearest towns in the plains for 
marketing purposes. 

They have retained their abonginal language (a dialect of Kolarian), 
and also their aboriginal songs and dances, which plainly show their 
affinity to the Kols of Chota Nagpore. 

They are in fact closely allied to the Korwas of Sirgooja, whose 
traditions connect them with the Mahadeo Hills. 


The following short vocabulary shows the similarity in language: 


English, 

Konca, 

Korhu, 

English. 

Kortva, 

Korhu. 

One 

Mi 

Mia 

Bear 

Bana 

Bana 

Two 

Bar 

Baria 

Body 

Zlorom 

Eomor 

Three 

Pei 

Aphia 

Dog 

Seta 

Sita 

I 

Ing 

Ing 

Earth 

Has 

Kasa 

Thoa 

Am 

Am 

Eve 

Met 

Med 

We 

AHng 

Alt 

Fire 

Bengel 

Singal 

No 

Bai 

Bang 

Hair 

tJb 

Hub 

This 

Nai 

Ini 

Hand 

Ti 

Ti 

What 

Ohila 

C’.ioja 

Hen 

Sim 

Sim 

To eat 

Jont 

Jojom 

Loaf 

Sakam 

SakuTu 

To sleep 

Getto 

Uiti 

Oil 

Snnnm 

Sonum 

Oome 

Hint 

Hijo 

Salt 

Bnlnng 

Bulung 

Go 

Sentne 

Sene 

Snake 

Bing 

Bing 

TO'day 

Tising 

Ting 

Star 

Epil 

Ifll 

To'xaocrow 

Gapa 

Gaphang 

Tiger 

Kid 

,Kida 
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In appearance the Korkns vary according to the state of oiTilieation 

whidx they have reached. In the wilds they 
otothSng^**^^ have little clothing and are very dark-Bkinuedi. 

Round about Ohikaldn in tho ElUcbpore distinct 
(where I saw them) the men are copper-coloured and the womha much 
fairer. The men wear ‘ dhotis/ coats, and omatnental * pugreos,’ which 
at tho Fngooa festival are hang with beads and bolls, and they have 
cqnntry-made fancy waist cloths, the ornamental ends of which are 
allowed to hang down i n tho same stylo as the Uraons of Chota Nagpore. 
They also wear metal bracelets and largo earrings. 

The women wear tho ‘ sari ’ tucked up like a divided skirt, accord¬ 
ing to tho fashion of tho country, but they hide tho ugliness of this 
fashion by bringing tho end ronnd in front like an apron. They also 
cover the head, and wear the short jacket common in those parts. All 
this gives thorn a very non-Kolarian appearance, which, liowover, is 
counteracted by the number of earrings, necklaces of beads, armlets, 
bracelets, anklets, and rings, with which they dock their persons. Tho 
anklets are thin and loose, so that they make a loud jingling noise when 
they walk or dance. 

The Korkus are a quiet peace-loving people ; they do not know tho 

use of tho bow and arrow, and they Uvo chiefly 
Occupation. and selling bamboos, firewood, and 

other jungle produce. 

They do a little in the way of cultivation wherever they can find 
a level piece of ground, but tho “ dhya ” system has been put a stop to 
by Goveniment, and tho valuable limber trees are carefully preserved 
by the Forest Department. 

Their staple food consits of “ Kntki ” (Panioura), which they boil 

and oat like rice ; but they also gi'ow “ Kodo ” 
(Paspalum), and sometimes a little coarse rice 
besides pumpkins and beans. They also feed on various jungle products, 
such as the flower of tho ‘ Mhowa ’ (Bassia latifolia), the plum of tho 
ebony-tree (Diospyros melanoxylon), tho fruit of the wild mangoe, tho 
berries of ‘ Chironji ’ (Buchanania latifolia), the * Ber ’ (Zizyphus Jujuba), 
the seeds of the ‘ Sal' (Shorea robnsta), tho bean of tho giant Bauhinia 
creeper, the seeds of tho bamboo, a wild arrow-root (Curcuma), wild 
yams, and others. 

They are very fond of all kinds of meat, and will eat buffalo, bison, 
pig, goat, and other animals, but not cows or monkeys, which Hindus 
have taught them to revere. * 

Tho Korkns divide themselves into two classes: the ‘Boopa,’ or 

IHvtotoasaiXd Septs, fif*^®**®*^ J * Bondoe,’ or lessor. There is 

also a small tribe of alien origin named ‘ Nehala,’ 
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who work as cowherds for the Norkns, and have snccessfully grafted 
themselves on them, adopting their language, customs, and beliefs. These 
NehalS are the remnants of a once numerous tribe that inhabited the 
Gawalgart hills, but were broken up and nearly exterminated by Sindia’s 
soldiers. ’ The Korkus, though otherwise mixing freely with the Nehals, 
will neither marry nor eat with them. These remarks of course only vetev 
to the Korkus of Berar. 

The Korkus are divided into 12 J “ QcJts,’' or Septs, as follows:— 

1 Busum ... thatch grass. 

1 Jambu ... a wild edible fruit tree. 

1 B&th5 ... do. 

1 Siloo ... do. 

1 Sowathi ... a small thorny creeper. 

1 Ohilathi ... a large thorny creeper. 

1 Lota ... stalks of the Makni .Jawari, &c. 

1 Athoa ... a wooden ladle made from BSthd wood. 

1 Kollia ... ashes. 

1 Kasda ... a ravine. 


1 Dhikor ... descendants of a woman who gave birth while out 
lishing on the banks of a river. 

1 Mawsi ... An ancient people who did not live in houses. 

f Hijra ,,, Hermaphrodites. Tliere seem to bo a number of 

these, and they live by bogging. 

A wealthy Korku may have several wives ; but a woman may not 

have more than one husband. They do not 
riago*^u^m8*^ Miar- marry before the age of maturity. People of 

the same Got are not allowed to inter-marry, 
and children belong to the Gflt of the father. Widows and divorcees 
are allowed to ro-raarry, and the younger brother is supposed to take 
his defunct elder brother’s wife. Divorce, or more properly separation, 
is very uncommon, and it is looked upon as very disgiuceful for married 
people to separate under any circumstances. 

If a wife separates from her husband, and returns to her father, the 
money, if any was paid for her, is returned to her husband. If a wife 
leaves her husband to live with another man, tJie bereaved husband 


brings pressure on her, through the elders of the village, or public opinion, 
and tries to get her to return; but no money compensation is ever sought 
or offered. Sometimes the aggrieved husband takes a bloody revenge, 
but this is not a common oocr.reuce. 


The price of a w^fe is Rs. 100 nominally; but,very few ever pay 
this price. More commonly the man serves his intended father>iu-law for 
a term of years. The proper term is 12 years, bat this is seldom or 
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never completed: for the yoang people^ alter once having lived together 
under the same roof, have the upper-hand of the stern parents, who 
are only too glad to compound the master. Should the parents not 
acquiesce, the young people elope. It is, however, always considered 
disgracefnl not to propitiate the parents, and public opinion, which is a 
very strong factor among these people, is always in favour of a proper 
ceromoniouB marriage. 

Sundays and Fridays are considered propitious days for marriages. 

ceremony is very like that of the Aborigines of Obota Nagpore, 
The manuage bower is erected in front of the bridegroom’s bouse. 
The bridegroom goes to the bride’s bouse, and carries her over to the 
marriage bower, when the usual ceremony of anointing, tying of cloths, 
and marching round together, is gono through. Then follows the usual 
wedding feast, which lasts late into tlio night. 

For live days after a birth tlio mother is looked upon as unclean. 

Then a fowl is saeriliced and a feast is given 
regarding to relations and friends. 

Children are named without ceremony after 
they are 10 or 13 days’ old. The parents are supposed to dream of some 
ancestor, after whom the child is to bo named. 

Girls are tattooed on the forehead, temples, arms, and the back of 
the hand, but not on the legs or feet. 

The Korkua have no * Dhamkuria ’ or bachelors’ quarters. 

They bury their dead about 4 or 5 feet below the stirface of tho 
... j ground, and put stones over tho graves to pre- 

vont animals from digging thorn up. A handy 
with some rice is placed on tho grave, but none of tbe doad man’s 
belongings are put in bis grave. The surviving relations wear the 
clothes and ornaments that belonged to tho dead. Some time after a 
burial they erect a ‘ Munda ’ in honour of tho doad. This is an upright 
post carved with figures of the snn, moon, and a horse. They offer 
saorifices before these monuments, and dance tho ‘ Siduli.’ 

The wife inherits her husband’s property, and after her the male 
children. 

^ ^ The Korkns say they sometimes see tho ghosts of their doad rela¬ 
tions in their dreams, and whirlwinds aro supposed to bo the ghosts of 
the dead flying about, but they are not mearly so superstitious as the 
aborigiues of Ohota Nagpore. 

They have different dances for the various seasons. Daring the 

Fagooa ’ the men wear long grass stems in 
their pugroes, and the women leaves in their 
hair. They dance the ' Tewar ’ at the * Pola ’ or cattle festival. At the 


Dances. 
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i; a step which -wp_ 

tif the Scotch l^oolachaa?; V * ' . ^ . v;.^;' v;" 

The men have a g^eat v^e^of^teps in their dances.* Ttfife^tand 
erect, sway about, and hop more .than the women. The woineu "Sisually 
bond forward. They awajf about their arms as well as their bodies, and 
'sometimes link their hands. In all this they resemble the Kols of Ohota 
Kagpore, but a distinctive feature of the Korku women’s danoing is the 
stamping of the feet, their anklets jingling in time with the music. 

The^r musical instruments are chiefly wooden drums anfl bamdfe 
-flutes. The men play on the drums, sometimes sitting, and. sometimes 
. whilst dancing. 

- ' Their tunes have a distinct resemblance to those of the 'Choti 
Nagpuris, but they havo a peculiar custom of finishing their songs with 
a kind of ‘ Yodel ’ with the back of the hand to the mouth,lind then 
screaming like jackals. 

The Koiktts have their own priests, or ‘ Bhumkaa who offer siicn- 

B.elleion them at certain stated times. Their- 

* office is hereditary. = 

They worship the following the gods or demons;_ * 

“ Gornoij,” or the sun, who receives a sacrifice of a goat once a 
year at the Dashera; Kala Bliairam, the most dreadfnl of the demons, 
who receives a goat j Bag Deo, Khora Deo, Chumria Deo, Daora Deo*, 
and Dular Deo, who each receive a goat j Bhal Deo, who receives a cock 
and an egg; Hanumau Deo, and Mahabir Deo, who each receive flour, 
sugar, coconnuts, and tho like. 

Theso demons inhabit high trees, hills, and streams. The Akhari 
Deota lives at tho village Akhra. 

The following are tho names of their festivals 

Dashera, Pola, Dowali, Sewrat, Fagooa, Ohait-puja, Bhawb, and 
Akhari. 

In cases of individual sickness tho head of the house offers a sacri¬ 
fice to tho offended demon. 

Tho ‘ Churil ’, or ghost of a pregnant woman, is driven out of the 
party possessed by blowing, and by burning chillies down the throat. 

They do not believe much in wizards and witches, and they have 
no superstition about wearing the hair matted (Jatta) as in Chota* 
Nagpur. . 
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One of tlie most 
Its interest. 


And Importance. 


The Bvdd^ist Pictorial Wheel of Life,—By h. A. Waddbw», M. B. 

(With tin.’ce plates). , ^ 

sh'ikin^ of the many frescoes which adorn the 
intuHors of lamaio temples is the Sid-pa4 
Khor-lft* (in Sanskrit BAovarj^o/i-ra) or ‘Cycle 
ef Existence/ a sj'inbolic ami roali.stic picture of the most leading' law 
of Buddhism—Metempsychosis—tlio secret of Uuddha having con¬ 
sisted in the means lie devised for escaping from this ceaseless round 
of re-births and its attendant sn ffering. 

But although this picture of ‘ The Wheel of Life ’ is so interesting 

in itself as an opitomo of Buddhist principles, 
and, porliaps, one of the purest relics of Indian 
Buddhism llmt the lamas have preserved to ns; and cxtroinoly valuable 
as portraying in concrete and tnulitional form several of the abstract 
metaphysical conceptions of the Indiau Buddhist pbilosopliers, that are 
only known to the westoi-u world by iheir anibi'jruonsf Sanskrit and 
JPali terms and Tibetan equivalents, as fojnd in the old Buddhist Scrip¬ 
tures, it is remarkable, that not oven the most cui'sory description of it 
has yef been published. Georgi in his Alphahctum Tibetanum appears^ 
to have given a rough sketch of a rather confused copy of this picture, 
and bis wood-cut has been in part repioducod by Foucaux,§ but no 
description of its details scorns to have been atiompted. 

Owing, doubtless, to its execution in perishable painted form and 

i Its hitherto unde- ^ sculpture, I cau find no trace of its 

TOOted presence at modern oxisteuco in India except among tho 
Ajanta. cavc-paintings of A junta. Tho painting at tho 

left ond of the verandah of Cave XVII, tho so-called ‘Zodiac’ of 
Indian Archoeologists, of which there is in tho Society’s collection the 
fine photograph here shown, vide Plato VIJ, is a fmgment of a Buddln.st 
-Pictorial Cycle of Existence. And I am glad to bo able, by means of 
,lamaio sources of inforinntion, to interpret its hitherto unknown 
details and restore its blanks caused by tho ravages of time. || 


.. 'V'e» • 

* Srid-po-i ftkhor-loi phyag-rgya: | (In Skt. Bhava- 

jshaJcramudrd). 

Koppkn gives (Die Jicligion ties BitddZin T, OOt.^ for one of these terms, via., 
wWoh is pictorially Rymbolizefl in tliis fresco, u long list of the clilTerent 
renderings which hnvo been atteniptetl, each with widely different souse. And itioet 
of the ether Kiddna terms are equally vague. 

2 I have been tuiablo to consult G spbgi’s work. . 

§ he Zalita Vietara traduit dn Sanskrit par Fh. En. Foccaux, l*uriM. 1884, 
p. SSO, (forming Tomo sixi&me Annalee du Mu^e!e Quimet). 

il I have no donbt but that oarefal search at ISIlora and other Buddhist 

p«MB In India would discover morQ of these pictorial cycles. 

rf- * 
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There are three forms of this pictorial wheel current iu Tibet, , 

(lat) the complete form showing all of the 6 
Its forms. ^ regions of re-birlh ; (2nd) the form devoted, 

solely to the human and animal form of existence, and (3rd) the variety 
devoted to existence in the various hells. The 1st is hy far the most 
common in Tibet, and is here exhibited, vide Plate VIII. The 2nd form 
is that which is depicted iii the Ajanta Cave. All agree in being con¬ 
structed in the fonn of a disc liold in the teeth and clutches of a 
monster $ and displaying in (;omi)n,rtmonts around tlio margin of the 
disc, in symbolic form, the twelve recognized Causes of llo-hirth—the 
Nidiina —and usually in the centre of the disc tho three Original Sins. 

The avowed object of this picture is to present the causes of re-birth 

ill so vivid a form that they can be readily per¬ 
ceived and overeoino; while the realistic pic¬ 
tures of tho evils of existence in its vai’ied forms and tho tortures* 
of tTie damned are intended to intii>ji(late evil-doers. The valno of this 
picture for teaching purposes is fully utilized by tho Lamas. It 
placed in a conspicuous position, usually in the vestibule,'**^ and is ood ' 
sionally, as at Saniyo, 10 to 15 feet in diameler. Its strange obje^ 
and vai*iod scenes strongly excite the enriosity of tho junior monks a'l 
the laity, wlio.se inquisitiveness is only to be satisfied, or Avhotted, by 
short cxplanatoiy sermon. And so gi'oat is tho belief in tho power fA 
good of thi.s picture that Tibetan artists eagci’ly compete for thd 
execution of so mei-itorious a w-ork. ) 

Before examining tho details of the Ajanta picture it is desirable! 

rtBformin tama- *•>“ piotorial oj-olo aa' 

igm. now found m modern Lamaism and here exhi¬ 

bited to tho Society, vide plate VIII. And 
first of all as to tho history of this latter form of the picture. 

The pictiu’o, in its pi-escnt form, is said to have been brought to 
f Tibet from India. According to the Ohroni^^lea 

of the first Dalai Tiama, a Sid-pa-i Khor-lp in 
‘the old style’ was painted in the Samye Temple by the Indian 
Buddhist Monk Bande Yc-she in the 8th century A. D. And a slightly 
different version called * the new stylo ’ was brought to Tibet hy the 
great Indian Pniujlit Atisa, or as ho is properly called Bipafikara S'ri 
Jn.ana about the middle of the llth conrury A. D. Buddha is 

reported to have been tho au+hor of l iio original figure which, in order 
to illustrate his oft repeated «iogma of the Causes of Existence, (Bhava)^ 
he drew in diagrammatic form ^^lth grains of rice from a stalk-in-eor 


* Aiid usually on the left side as at Aja^ta. 
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wHioh he had plucked while teaching his disciples in a rioe-fleM. And 
NAgdrjuna, the Fourteenth Patriarch who lived about the 2nd century, 
A. D. and the reputed founder of the Mahayana School, is credited with 
having introduced the pictorial and graphic details of what is called the 
* old ’ style. 

The * new ’ style differs from the old only in the addition of a 

The * new * stvle of Buddha and Avalokita to the outside, 

and the introduction of a thub-jpa or mnm-form 
bf Ayalokita into each of the six worlds of re-birth ; and in one or two 
different pictoiial symbols for the causes of re-birth, as will be detailed 
presently. Its origin is evidently later than the epoch of Ndgarjuna. 
Buddha, it is reported, pei’sonally directed its preparation at the re¬ 
quest of the indigent king gfZugs-chen-snying-po (Skt. Bupavatisdra) of 
,* the middle country,’ as a return gift to the heretic (muteJc~pa) king 
tJtrayana* of the wiThah-khob sgra-sgi’og« ( = the I’osoundiug barons) 
-/jountry. And this latter king by the mere inspection of the picture 
®®hs converted to Buddhism. A copy of this famous picture fell into the 
^®inds of the great Tantric monk Phag-pa Thog^-med (Skt. A'rya Asa'hga) 
f'^out the Sixth Century A. D.; and later Atisa bi’onght it to Tibet as 
f**Foresaid. Many of the pictorial details are Indian; but most of them 
^*^e cast in Tibetan mould, as is to be expected whei’e the artists for 
'Several centuries have been Tibetans. 

^ The picture consists of a large disc with two concentric circles, 
i* _ 1 j circular form symbolizing the ceaseless 

©scrip- ji-ound of -worldly existence—the ‘ whiiding on 
tho wheel' of Life. The disc is held in the 
clutches of a monster whose head is seen overtopping tho whole. This 
ferocious demon,f who grips the disc with his claws aiid teeth, typifies 
tho passionate clinging of worldly people to worldly matters. In tho 
centre of the disc are symbolized the throe original sins, and round tho 
margin is tho twelve-linked chain of Causes of Be-birth. While tho 
remainder of the disc is divided by radii into six compartments re¬ 
presenting the six regions of ro-birth. This latter portion, together 
with the central part of the disc, are supposed to be in a state of per¬ 
petual rotation. In tho upper part of the region representing hell is 
the Bardo or state intermediate between death and the great judgment. 
Outride the disc, in the upper right comer is a figure of Buddha 
pointing to the disc typified by a moon,J and in the left hand comer a 


* (?) King Udayana of Kaushfimbi. f Named ma-fa-ru-fa | ' 

X The figure in the moon’e disc is represented and regarded by the Tibetans as 
a hare. One of the iTdtaka stories connects this with Buddha’s incarnation as a 
hare., 
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figure of Ch^nrSsi (Ski). Avalokita) the patron god of Tibet and m* 
camate in the Dalai Lama—who has also in tho six thubas a presiding 
representative in each of the worlds of re-biith. These two external 
figures as well as the thubaa are absent from the * old ’. style of the 
picture. * 

Tho throe original sins or ‘ chief Causes of Demerit ’ are depicted 

as (1) a pjj 7 which has hold of the tail of (2) a 
The 8 Original Sins. which has hold of the tail of (3) a snaJee 

which in its turn, has hold of tho pig’s tail. The triad thus form a circle 
which revolves continuously around tho world. The pig symbolizes 
Ignorance, tho cock animal Desire or Lust, and the snake Anger or 
Hate.* These are at the core of re-hirth, and if these three sins bo 
avoided or overcome then virtue results and merit is accumulated. 

Tho causes of re-birth, or Nidiina (Tib. ten-del)'^ are categorically 

given as twelve in the form of a linked chain, 
tho result of the first cause being the cause of 
tho second and so on, the ultimate result being 
suffering. In isolated fashion each ‘ cause ’ is also considered os a veil 
which hides the truth. 

The Illustrations which metaphorically symbolize these causes, 

and their paraphrase according to tho tradi- 

Tho illustrations of tional interpretation of tho lamas, which must 
these causes. * ’ 

prove so valuable to students of Buddhist 

philosophy, arc the following :— 

I. A blind old woman groping her way = Jlfa-riy-pa or ‘ want of 
knowledge’ (Skt. AvUl]j(i) which is the cardinal cause of 
existence and misery, loading people to mistake for happi¬ 
ness tho miseries of existence. In the ‘ old ’ style a man is 
figured leading the blind woman. 


• Those three sins are thus graphically described by Sir Edwin AnNoiiU in 
Light of Asia, p. 164:— 

“ Patigha — TIate— 

“ With sorponta coiled about her waist, which suck 
“ Poisonous milk from both her hanging dugs 
“ And with her curses mix their angry hiss. 

“ Then followed Buparaga — Lust of days— 

" The sottsnal sin which oul «»f gviwd for life. 

“ Forgets to live j and of Fame * * • (the) Fiend o£ Pride 
, ••»••• —PiNOBANCE, tho Dam 

“ Of Fear and wrong, Avidtja hideous bag 
*' Whose footsteps loft the midnight darker." 

t Ate&ohbrel 
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H. A potter ■with his wheel making potsss J>u-c^* or ‘ impressing 
or con-joining+action * (Skt. SamJedra)j showing the,frnits 
of worldly labour are perishable objects—action being mis* 
directed as a result of ignorance. The Sanskrit eci^uivalent 
Sanskdra is usually translated as ‘ tendencies or inherited in- 
stincts ’; but neither the pictorial metaphor nor the Tibetan 
equivalent easily admit of this interpretation. 

Ill* A monkey eating imit^Nam-shef or ‘ entire-knowledge’ (Skt. 
Vijtjdna) of good and evil fruits—tasting every fruit in 
the sense of a roving libertine, thus engendering Conscious¬ 
ness. 

rV. A dying man with a physician feeling his pulse ssMwp-swflrj: 
or ‘ name+body * or form (Skt. Ndma^rdpa), i. e, individual 
being as the result of consciousness. Its fleeting character 
is shown* by the individual being about to lose his name and 
personality in death. In the ‘ new ’ stylo the picture shows 
passengers being ferried across the ocean of life or indivi¬ 
dual existence. 

V. An empty house=S 2 /e-cA^ed§ literally ‘ birth brothers,’ or the 

6 mortal sense-organs and volition (Skt. Shaddyatana), illus¬ 
trating the organs and will which are the ‘ result ’ of in- 
dividiral being—the hollowness of these is typified. 

VI. A pair of lovers kissing=.Begr-pa or ‘contact,’ (Skt, Sparda) 

which results from the exorcise of the sense organs and the 
will. In the ‘ new ’ style this is also represented as a man 
ploughing with a pair of oxen, or manually tilling a field. 

VII. An arrow entering a man’s ejo^Tshor-wa or ‘perception' 
(Skt. Vedand), the result of contact. It includes emotions as 
well as physical sensation and pain. 

VIII. A man drinking wines=Sre-pa|| or ‘ desire for more ' (Skt. 
Tfishm) which results from the exercise of the perceptive 
faculty. 

IX. A man gathering a large basketful of fruit ~iien-pa or ‘ taking’ 

(Skt. Updddnd )—grasping indulgence in worldly matters 
and amassing of worldly wealth, as the result of desire. 

X. A pregnant womans=Snd-pa or ‘continuity of existence* or 

reproduction (Skt. Bhava\ as the I'esult of the clinging to 
worldly life and wealth. 

XI. A mother in child-birthor ‘birth’ (Skt. Jdt%) aa 

a result of Ko. X. 
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XII. A htiitoan corpse being <^rried offs: Oa-sM* or ‘decay+d^ath' 
(Skt. Jard/maratta) with attendant sufferings and associated 
re-birtbs wbich arc thus made to bo the ultimate results of ' 
ignorance. 

I leave to Sanskrit and Pali scholars the detailed analysis and com¬ 
parison of these lamaic pictures and their paraphrases. 

The six regions of re-bii*th (‘ gro-bai rigs/ Skt. Odti) are shovm in 

the middle whorl. They are demarcated from 
bir^ regions of re- other by rainbow-coloured cordons repre¬ 

senting the atmospheric zones that separate the 
different worlds. No place is allotted to the other phases of existence 
believed in by the lamas, viz., the everlasting existence in the Western 
Paradise of hevachen, and of tho celestial Buddhas and demoniacal 
proctcctoi’B of lamaism, and the expressed absence of such expressions 
of the current modern beliefs favours tho claim of the picture to con¬ 
siderable antiquity. Some of the older pictures in Tibet agree with the 
doctrine of the southern Buddhl.st»,t in omitting from their theory of 
metempsychosis, tho world of tho Asiiras, enumerating only the remain¬ 
ing five worlds of re-birth. 

Glassed in tho order of their superiority, tho six worlds are :—, 

let. The heaven of tho gods of the Hindus or Lhd ( = Sanskt. 
Sura or Dcva) the highest world. 

2nd. Tho world of the ungodly spirits or Lhamayin (= Skt. Asura.) 

3rd. The world of man or mi. (= Skt. Nara). 

^th. Tho world of tho Beasts or du-dd. (= Skt. Tiryyak). 

5ih. Tho world of the Tantalized ghosts or Yt-dag (= Skt. JPreta). 

Qth. Hell or Nyal-hham, (Skt. Ndrdka) the lowest of all. 

BournoufJ writing from Chinese and Ceylonese sources classes 
^ mankind above the Lhamayin, but tho order now given is that adopted 
by the lamas. Existence in the first three worlds is considered superior 
Or good and in tho last three inferior or bad. And these worlds are 
shown in this relation in the picture, the highest being heaven and the 
lowest hell. 

Theoretically the place of one’s ro-birth is determined solely by 
one’s own deeds (loss: Skt. karma) during tho latest worldly existenco ; 
but the lamas now make faith, charms and ritual take to a large extent 

• I 

f Habdt's Man. of p. 37. The lamaic account is contained jn the 

* mi^n-pa-i tndsod ’ translator l»y Lutsa'wa Bande-dpal rtsegs from the work of the 
Xudian slob-dpan dbyig-( 7 ny(>ii. 

I LotM d4 la Bonm LH, p. 877. 
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the place of the good worke of the earlier Baddhista. EbippineiM anid 
zeiserj in this life are the result of the virtue and Tioe of past exis* 
tenoes; while virtue and vice in the present life- are only rewarded or 
punished in the next existence. 

The judgment in every case is done at the impartial tribunal of 

Shinje Ghho-gyal* or ‘ B-eligious king of the 
judgment Y&xn&. He is 

painted of fearful form, enveloped in flames 
and wielding a flaming sword, bnt this is his appearance only to the 
wicked. The religious see him in the mild form of Ch^nrdsi {Avalokita} 
as incarnate in the Dalai Lama of Lliasa—who he really is, according 
to the lamas and to give effect to this idea he is usually given a monster 
attendant on either side as representing Manjusri and Vajrapapli—this 
triad forming the defensores fidei of Lamaism. The judgment scene is 
figured in the upper portion of the compartment devoted to the Hells. 
Here are seen entering the presence of The Great Judge the souls of a 
lama, a king, a man, woman, and child ; 

“ Souls that by Fate 
“ Are doomed to take now Shapes.” 

They are coming from Bardo, that is the ghostly state which 
intervenes between death and judgment, and during wliich the spirit 
is free to roam among its old haunts, and work hai'm on its quondam 
enemies and Lienda. During the interval of Bardo therefoi’o, which 
lasts only for 7, 14, 21, 28, 35, 43, and at most forty-nine days, lamas 
are employed for a longer or less period, according to the means of the 
relatives, to prevent the wandering ghost harming the surviors. On 
arrival in the presence of the king of the dead, the soul is stripped of 
its clothes and manacled by the attendant Shinjes or underling Yamas, 
And at this juncture the personal angels of the individual who have 
accompanied him tlu'onghout his worldly life and also in Bardo —the 
good angel or lha who sat on his right shoulder and inspii’od him to 
good deeds, and the bad angel or dud (literally demon) who sat on 
his left shoulder and tempted him to sin—those two angels now leave 
him and become incorporated in the god and demon, who stand respec¬ 
tively on the right and left hand of the king of the dead as recording 
angels and advocates; and they now bear witness for and against the 
soul which is being tried. These personal angels are practically identi¬ 
cal with the Bonus Genius et Malus Q&ndus of the Romans—the Geuium 
Album ot Nigrum.f 

The good angel pours out as white counters the good deeds done 


5r 




f Hosat. 2 
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by the individual during life; and the demon by black balls exj^ea 
the sins.* * * § These are weighed one against the other in scales to ascer* 
tain which preponderates, and the result is called out to the judge.f* 
There is also a record of the deeds in the book named las-gya dS. 
But this impartial judge does not implicitly trust his subordinates. 
Ho consults a divine miiTor,J which he holds in his left hand, and in 
which the naked soul and all its past deeds, good and bad, are reflected, 
and he gives judgment accordingly. 

If the virtues are in excess of the sins then the soul is reborn in 

ono or other of the first thi*ee forms: as a god 

ptooe^ofrebirth virtue be of the first degree, as an un¬ 

godly spirit if the virtue be of the second 
degree, and as a human being if the virtue is of the lowest order. 
Wliilo those whoso sins preponderate are reborn in one or other of the 
last three forms, the most wicked going to hell and the least wicked to 
the beasts. 

The details of these several regions and their inhabitants accord¬ 
ing to Tibetan books and traditions are as follow :— 

I. Tnia Gods ob LIT A. These aro tho gods of Hindn mythology 

rendered finite and subject to the general law 
The Gods. metempsychosis. Their life is the longest 

and most blissful of all the six states of being, but they too must die 
and bo I’cborn in hell or another of tlio six regions. Their abode is an 
Olympus on the summit of Mount Ri-iub (Skt. Meru) an invisible 
mountain-heaven in the centre of the universe according to Hindu and 
Buddhist cosmogi’aphy. 

The atmosphere of this region is golden yellow. The picture of 
the region of the gods pourtrays the following states :— 

1. Godly Birth. The god is bom at once fully developed within 
a halo of glory from a lotus flower, and is provided with tho special 
attributes of a god,—the oriental symbol of immaterial birth— viz., 
(1) a lotus footstool, (2) splendid dress and ornaments, (3) goddess 
companions, (4) a pag-smn-sMng (Skt. Kalpataru)% or wish granting 
tree which instantly yields a»y fruit or food wished for, and. bends 


• This demon is more irowcrful than tho good angel; and to indicate this and 
his knowledge of futurity the demon is given rho 8rd eye—the eyo of fore-know* 
ledgo. 

t A similar ordeal by scales .i part of the creed of Muhammadans. WAsaiNG- 
XON iBViNo’s Life of Mahomet, p 286. 

t Tho Ui8-1ey% tnelong or * muTor of deeds. 

§ The Wish-granting tree of Indra's heaven is described in the 46ih Section of 
iho 8*ilpa B^daira. 
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to the hand of the gatberery (5) a wish granting cow which yields any 
drink wished for, (6) self-sprung crops (usually painted as Indian corn 
or maize), (7) in a golden stall a jewelled horse-of-fore-knowledge 
which Pegasus-like carries his rider wherever wished, throughout the 
worlds of the past, present, and future, (8) a lake of perfumed nectar 
(Skt. Amrita) which is the eliadr vitm and the source of the divine bodily 
lustre. Shining is a pecularly divine attribute: the usually accepted 
etymology of the word for ‘ divinity,’ via., Skt. Beva and Latin Dews, is 
the root Div, ‘ to shine.’ 

2. Qodly Bliss. The bliss of the gods is depicted by an assembly 
of be-jewelled gods and goddesses enjoying themselves in splendid 
palaces in the midst of a charming garden enamelled with flowers of 
which they make their wreaths. G-ay birds warble in the^ foliage, and 
noble animals peacefully roam together there. Amongst the quadrupeds 
are deer, lions, and elephants with jewelled heads. Amongst the birds 
are the peacock, parrot, cuckoo and the ‘ Kala-pmka^* which repeats 
the mystic ‘ Om mani padme. Hung.’! One of the blissful conditions of 
gpi|]y life especially dwelt upon, is that the most dainty morsels may 
be eaten without sense of repletion, the last more being as much 
relished as the first. 

In the centre of this paradise, and on a somewhat more magnifl- 
cient scale, is the palace of the superior gods entitled “ the peerless 
palace of Indra,”t which is situated in the celestial City of Amaravati 
—-Indra’s Capital. It is invested by a wall and pierced by four gates 
which are guarded by the four divine kings of the quarters. It is a 
throe-storied building; Indra occupying the basement, Brahma the 
middle and the indigenous Tibetan war-god—the the upper¬ 

most story. 

This carious perversion of the old Buddhist order of the heavens 

is typical of the more sordid devil-worship of 
the majority of the Lamas. The more learned 
Lamas, however, adhere to the oi'thodox Bud¬ 
dhist cosmogony and they pourtray the series of the heavens graphically 
in the form of a Chaitya, which I here reproduce, and which is very 
similar to that used diagrammatically by the Southern Buddhists, j; 


• I 

t * The trauBoendentally superior house of Lha-Ii dbang-po brOya-byin. 
J TJpham*s Mietory of Buddhism in Ceylon, p. 74, 
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THE HEAVENS OP THE NOBTHEEN BUDDHISTS. 



The Trailohya (Tib. ‘ Kliams jysum * or ‘ The Three Redons; cota- 
pi'iHO The Rogioiis of— 

I. Dksibe, Kamadhdtu (Tib. Dod-pai Khains). The lowest of tho 
3 x'cgions, comprising tho earth and the six devalokas (Tib. 
Lha-Yul) or Heavens of tlio Gods. 

II* PoRM, Itupadhatu (Tib. gzn^s TCyi Khams) or form firee from 
Bonsuality. It comprises the 18 Brahmalokas; which af O 
divided into 4 regions of contemplation (Dhyana). 

III. FoRMnsssNESS, Ardpadln'du (Tib. gzugs med-pai Khama). The 
Highest of the Hen',ons atid near to Nirv&ija. 

The 8tx Devalokas are iil series from below upwards ; - 

1. OMtwrmahdrdjt^kdyikas.—'l'he abode of the 4 Guardian Kings 

of the Quarters. 

2. TrayasiriMas (Tib. Sum-ohu tsa sum) or * Tho 33 ’ Vedic Gods 
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with Indra (Jupiter) as chief. This heaven is the Smrga of 
Brahmanism. 

3. Yama. 

4. Tuahifa. (Tib. dGa Man) or ‘ Joyful place ’—the paradise of the 

Bodhisattvaa prior to their final descent to the human world 
as Buddhas. Maitreya, the coming Buddha dwells at presout 
in this heaven. 

6. Ninndnarati (Tib, Aplirul dga). 

6. Paranirmita Vasavartin (Tib. </Khan hphrul tlbang byed)—the 
highest of the heavens of the Clods and tlio abode of Msira. 

The Eighteen Brdhnialokas are 1. Brahma pavisadya, 2. Brahma 
purohita, 3. Mahii Brahma, 4. Paratabha, 5. Apramana, 6. Abhasvara, 
7. Paritasubha, 8. Appraraanasubha, 9. Subhakritsna, 10. Utpala, 
11. Asanasatya, 12. Avriha, 13, Atapa, 14. Sudasa, 15. Sudasi, 16. Pu- 
nyaprasava, 17. Anabhraka, 18, Akanislitha (Tib. Og-min) or ‘ The 
Highest ’—the abode of the Primordial Buddha-God, the A'di Buddha of 
the Lamas, viz., Samantabhadra or Kuntu-ssangpo. This together with 
nejit subjacent Brahmaloka placed above the Arupa Brahmalokns. 

The Four Artlpa Brahmalohas are 1. Ak 2 i.sdnantayatana, 2. Vi- 
jiitmdntayatana, 3. Akinchauayatana, 4. Naivasanjnana Sanjnayatana. 

In the Pictorial Wheel however only three heavens aro depicted, 
viz.: the sensual heaven of Indra, the Trayastrin4a ( = 33), with its 
desire in various forms ; above which is Bralima’s pure heaven free from 
passion, and appi’oaohing nearer to Nirvaijia. But according to the 
Nyingmapa Lamaio scheme the passionate war-god of the Tibetans is 
held to bo. superior oven to the divinely meditative state ctf the 
Brahmaloka. 

3. War with the Asuras. The Tibetan war-god is also figured as 
directing the army of the gods in their war with the Lhama-yin or 
Asui*as who are constantly trying to obtain some of the precious fruit 
of the great Yong du sa tol* (Skt. Pdrijdta) tree, or “ tree of the con¬ 
centrated essence of earth’s products,” whoso branches are in heaven, 
but whose root trunk are in the country of the Lhama-yin. The climber 
which encircles this tree is called the Jamhuti tree, and is the medium 
by which the quintessence of the most rare delicacies of Jambudvipa is 
instilled into the larger tree. 

To account for this high position thus given to the War-god, it is 

related that formerly in fighting for the fruits 
Asuras were victorious; and 
the defeated gods unddr Indra besought ^Sang 
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bai-fedag-po* for counsel. This divinity advised the gods to call to their 
aid the war-god dQra-lha and also to obtain from the depths of the 
central ocean the invisible armour and the 9 self-created w’eapons, ot*., 
(1) rMog-hya khywig-keng-riis, a helmet of the skeleton bones of the 
Ganxda biid. (2) Khrab-nyi-shar-lto-rgyab, the coat of mail shining like 
the sun. (3) Lha-hhehs-rdorje-go-chha, necklet. (4) Laledtay-mtsWn-chhd- 
lam-lok, a weapon resisting and returning glove. (5) Snying-khebs-mdah- 
mfshiin-kun thub, a bi-oast-plato enth-ely able to withstand arrows and 
other weapons. (6) Pus-khebs-nyes-pa-skyobs-chedy a knee-cap which 
defends against destruction. (7) Phuhni-sba-dmar-gling-d/mg a 6 emboss¬ 
ed shield. The nine sorts of,weapons are;—(1) a hKorJo or spiked- 
wheel which entii’ely routes the enemy; (2) a dOra-sta^ or an axe which 
chops the enemy; (3) a ral-gri ov sword which slices the enemy ; (4) a 
Ozhu or bow which scatters the brains of the enemy; (5) a ‘ mdah ’ or 
arrow that pierces the vitals ; (G) a zhagipa or noose which ensnai’es 
the enemy; (7) a mVung or sp{;ar which pierces the hearts of the foe. 
(8) a Ur-rd(> a whirring sling-stone that produces the sound of a 
thunder-dragon, .and (9) a Dorje or thunder-bolt which demolishes the 
enemy. The story seems founded on the Brahmanical legend of Indra’s 
obtaining from the Sea the talismanic banner which conferred victory 
over his cnemies.t 

The gods having obtained these weapons and armour invited the 
war-god dQra-lha, who came enveloped in thunder-clouds and attended 
by his nine sons, but ho demanded worship from Indra and the other 
gods as the price of his assistance. On receiving this adoration the 
dOraJlha marshalled the forces of the gods and repeating ‘ Hung !' thrice 
the warriors became dazzling bright, and shouting ICye-kye I thrice their 
armour shone, and saying Dswa-bsioa! thrice they became heroes in 
strength ; and shouting Ila-lut! thrice they assailed and utterly routed 
the Ijliamnyin. Since this time the gods have systematically worshipped 
the dGra-}ilit. 

The dOra-hla, who has many of the traits of the Hindu B4hn, the 
+'u monster who causes solar eclipses, is figured of 
^ ^ white colour clad in golden mail and flying on a 

white horse through the clouds. In his up¬ 
lifted right hand beholds a whip with three knots and in his left hand a 
red banner. His bow-sheath .if a leopard hide and his quiver of tiger 
skin. A sword is thrust into his waist-belt, and from each shoulder 
springs a lion and a tiger. The mirror of fore-knowledge is snspenddd 

■ • Dorjerohhang. 

. ' . ' ■'f Srihat SanhHa, translated by Dr, Kbbu, J. Boy. A. S., VI, p. 44. 
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The Asiiras. 


from his neck. He is accompanied by a black dog, a black b4«r» and a 
man>inonkey; and birds circle around his head. Under his direction 
the wsjrior-gods are hurling their weapons across the frontier with 
appaling eifect on the army of the Lhamayin. 

4. The mieery of the Oods. The misery of the gods is also de* 

picted. The god enjoys bliss for almost in- 
Miseryof hego s. calculable time; but when his merit is exhausted 
then his lake of nectar dries up, his wish-granting tree, cow and horse 
die, his splendid dress and ornaments disappear, his garden and flowers 
wither, his body no longer bathed by nectar loses its lustre and his 
person becomes loathsome to his goddess-companions and the other 
gods who shun him, and he dies miserably. If he has led a vii’taous 
life during his existence as a god then he may be lebom in heaven other¬ 
wise he goes to a lower region and may even be sent to hell. 

II. The Titans OB ‘ Ungodly SriRiTs’— ms LEAMAYIN. These 

are the Aswas of Hindu mythology. Their load¬ 
ing trait is pride, and this is the world of re¬ 
birth for those who during their human career pharasaically boast of 
being more religious than their neighbours. The class of Lhamayin were 
originally gods; but, through their pride, they were like Satan expelled 
from heaven; hence their name, whi{!h means ‘ not a god.’* 

They occupy the region at the base of the Mount Bi-rab and are 
therefore intermediate in position between heaven and earth. 

They have a duration of life infinitely greater than the human, 
and they have gi-eat luxury and resources for enjoyment; but through 
their pride they envy the greater bliss of the gods, and die prematurely, 
fighting vainly against the gods for some of the fruits of the heavenly 
wish-granting tree and the nectar. 

Into this world, as into heaven, people are born at once fully gi-own 
from a lotus flower ; and each immediately on birth receives a beauteous 
wife and a wish-granting tree and cow. The wish-granting tree and cow 
yield respectively whatever food or drink is wished for. But they re- 
ceive no horse of fore-knowledge, or lotus-carpets like the gods. 

They have three chiefs, the highest of whom is named sGra-chm-hAein 
(Skt. The 3rd is ‘ the Commander of the Heroes’ in their 

conflict with the gods under Lhai-tvang-po gyajin (Skt. Devendrehara). 

Their region is represented of an almost colourless atmiwphere. 
They live in a large fort, the chief building in which is the three-storied 
palace of thmr king occupying the highest and the Commander-in-chief 
the lowest. The ground, botiiinside and outside the fort, is carpeted with 

* Analogoas to tliis is the common colloquial or * not a mmi 

applied to thwe who lead violou and dissolute lives. 
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flowers of which the inhabitants, male and female, make the wreathe 
and garlands which they wear. They are dressed in silk ; and when 
the heroes are not engaged in fighting they spend their times in all 
sorts of gaiety with their wives. In the right hand corner is shown 
the birth from the lotns flower and the acquirement of a mate, a wish¬ 
granting tree and a cow. The rest of the picture is devoted to their 
misery, which consists in their hopeless straggle and fatal conflict with 
the gods. The commander of the forces is seen in conclave with his 
leaders,* horse.s arc being saddled and tbe ‘ heroes ’ are arming them¬ 
selves with coats of mail and weapons. Another scene shows the battle 
raging along the border separating their country from heaven, and the 
General mounted with his staff as spectators in the background. The 
waiTiors of the first lino aro all killed and horribly mangled by the 
weapon.s hurled at them by the god.s, tbeso weapons being composed of 
adamant (Borje phalloTn), while the weapons of the Lhamayin are of 
more ii*on. The Dorje—the thunderbolt of Jove is tlio peculiarly potent 
weapon of the gods. A most deadly weapon possessed both by trods and 
Lhamayin is a spiked wheel, which is thrown so as to revolve like a cir¬ 
cular saw and each of the spikes is armed w'ith a different sort of 
weapon. The other weapons used by both combatants aro arrows, 
spears, swords, and hatchets. Tlie second line of tho troops is in full 
flight on poi’cciving the absolute defeat of tlioir companions at tbe front. 

The ultimate fate of every Lhamayin is to die i)ainfally warring 

against the gods with whom they aro in constant 
conflict, and they have no access ,to tho nectar 
with which a wounded god obtains instant 
TOcoveiy. Another scene depicts tho women of tho community gathered 
round “The Reflecting Lake of Perfect Clearness ” after the departure 
of tlioir mates to tho battle. In this lake arc mirrored forth all the do¬ 
ings and ultimate fato of their absent mates, and there is also shown- 
the region of robiifb of themselves and their spouses—which is nearly 
always hell owing to the passionate life which they lead in the Asnra 
world. And while their lovers die painful and passionate deaths, the 
misery of the womenfolk of this world is to look into this fascinating 
lake and experience the horror of such hideous spectacles. In the pic¬ 
ture some women are shown peering into the lake and on the other two 
banks they are giving vent to thoii- grief. 

One of the chief sources wf the ntisories of the Lhamayin world is 
that it has no book and is ilicrefcre void of religion. In this view 
it is lower than the humsm world, though otherwise of higher rank. 

♦ Note that gftatuess of rauk is shown by enlarged bodily dimenaioti*. 
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111. Mankind. The atmosphere o£ this region is oolonrless or 
’ TMT Tr 4 blue. It shows the miseries and strife of hu¬ 

man existence as well as some of its pleasures. 

The following phases of life are depicted amongst others:— 

Birth in a cottage. 

2nd. Children at play. 

3rd. Manhood, village scenes, people drinking wine under shade of 
a tree, a man playing a flute, women spinning and weaving, 
a borrower, two traders, a drunken man. 

4l7i. Labour by sweat of brow, men tilling a field, gathering 
fuel in a forest, carrying a heavy load. 

5ih. Accident, a man and horse falling into a river. 

6/h. Crime, two men fighting, one under trial before the judge, and 
one undergoing corporal punishment. 

7th. Temporal Government: the king and his ministers. 

8f7i. Old ago—decript old people. 

9/h. Disease, a physician feeling pulse of a patient. 

10^^. Death, a corpse with a lama fooling whether breath be 
extinct, and a lama at head doing worship, and a woman 
and other relatives weeping. 

Wth. Funeral ceremonies. A corpse being carried ofE to the 
funeral pyre on the top of a hill preceded by a lama blow¬ 
ing a thigh-bone trumpet (kangling) and rattling a.damai’u 
di’um : he also has hold of the end of a white scarf which 


is affixed to the corpse. The object of this scarf is to guide 
the soul by the white path to the pyre so that it may be 
disposed of in the orthodox manner and have the best 
chance of a good re-birth, and may not stray and get 
caught by outside demons. Behind the corpse-bearer is a 
porter with food and drink offerings and last of all a 
mourning relative. 

12th, Beligion is represented by a temple placed above all other 
habitations with a lama and monk performing worship ; 
and a hermit in his cell with bell dorje, and hangling ; 
and a chhorten (chaitya) being circumambulated by a 
devotee. 


The most pessimistic view is taken of human existence. 


It is made 


Human miseries. 


to appear as almost unalloyed misery—the 
sensations of ordinary heat and cold, thirst 


and hunger, depression of surfeiting with food, ahxiety of the poor for 
their daily bread, of the farmer for his crops and cattle, unfulfilled desires, 
separation from relatives, subjection to temporal law«, infirmities of 
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old ago and disease and accidents are amongst the chief miseries fefer> 
rod to. The lamas categorically divide the miseries of human existence 
into 8 sections, viz. .-—The miseries of (1) birth j (2) old age; (3) sick-’ 
ness; (4) death; (5) ungratifiod wishes and straggle for existence; (6) 
misfortnnes and panishments for law-breaking; (7) separation from 
relatives and cherished objects; (8) offensive objects and sensations. 

IV. The Beasts. The atmosphere of this region is darker, but 

it has hills and trees and also some men as hnn- 
The Beasts. cattle owners; as it is merely a differ¬ 

ent phase of the human world. This is a state of greater misery than 
the human. 

This is the world of re-birth for the ignorant, irreligious, and mu- 
steg-pa (viz., Brahmanical and other heretics) abusive disputators and 
savages (A:la-A;lo). 

The inhabitants of this world are divided into (I) the ‘ free ’ (kha- 
Athor) or land and air animals, and (2) the imprisoned (hying) aquatic 
animals.* 

The picture shows animals of various kinds devouring one an¬ 
other, the larger preying on the small; and also small ones combining to 
hunt and kill the larger ones. Human hunters also are setting nets for, 
and others are shooting game. Domestic animals are shown laden with 
burdens or ploughing and being goaded, some are being milked and 
shorn of their wool, others are being branded or castrated or having 
their nostrils bored, others killed for their flesh or skin, Ac. All are 
suffering great misery through anxiety and pain of preying or being 
preyed upon. 

In the water is shown a merman— Ndga's house, with its inmates in 
grief at being preyed upon by the Garnda a monster bird like the fabled 
roc which by the rush of air of its wings cleaves the sea to its depths 
in search for Ndgaa. 

V. The Tantalized Ghosts or YIDA08, The atmosphere of this 

TheYidags. region is of a dark smoky colour. This is 

the special world of those who in their earth¬ 
ly career were miserly covetous, uncharitable or gluttonous. It is a 
kind of outer hell* Its inhabitants are in constant distress through the 
pangs of hunger and thirst. Jewels, food and drink are found in 
plenty, but the Tidags are given microscopic mouths and gullets no 
thicker in diameter than a hnir through which they can never ingest a 
satisfying amount of food for their huge bodies. And when any food 

• Buskin says “ a fish is much freer than a man ’’—but the other¬ 
wise. • 
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The^ Hells. 


is taken it becomes burning hot and changes in the stomach into sharp 
knives, saws, and other weapons which lacerate their way out from the 
bowels to the surface making large painful wounds. Their constant 
thirst is expressed by a flame which is seen to issue from their mouth 
and whenever they attempt to touch water it changes to liquid fire; 
frequently Avalokita is figured in the act of giving water to these 
Tidags to relieve their misery. And their tiny legs are unable to sup¬ 
port comfortably their large bodies. Four kinds of Yidags are specified, 
mi.f —(1) phyiyi sgrib-pa chan or ‘ the foreign or gentile polluted beings.' 
(2) Nang-gi sgrib-pa chan or the lamaic polluted beings, (3) Za8-shom~ 
gyi sgrib-pa chan or the eating and drinking polluted beings—^these are 
they who on eating and drinking have the ingested material converted 
into lacerating weapons, and (6) hha-thor or free Yidags.’ These are 
not confined in the Yidag prison but aro free to roam abotit in the 
human world where they endeavour to injure man. 

VI. The Hells or NYAL-KRAM* (Skt. Ndraka). The atmos¬ 
phere of the hells is represented of the deepest 
black: 

Light was absent all. Bellowing there groan’d 
A noise, as of a sea in tempest tom 
By warring winds, the stormy blast of hell.” 

Dante Canto V. 29. 

The lamaic hell is a true Inferno situated in the bowels of the earth 
like Hades. Only eight hells are mentioned in the older Buddhist 
works ; but the lamas describe and figure eight hot and eight cold hells 
and give two extra hells, named respectively nyal-tshe-waf which in¬ 
cludes the state of being flies and insects in the human world, and nye- 
hhor-wa an outer Hades through which all those escaping from hell 
mmSt pass without a guide. 

The Nye-khob:]; is at the exit from, and outside Hell, preperly so 

called. It is divided into five sections. The 
first bordering hell consists of hot suffocating 
ashes with foul, dead bodies and all kinds of ofial. Then is reached a 
vast quagmire, beyond which is a forest of spears and spikes. Then 
a gfreat deep ocean of freezing water; on the further shore of which the 
ground is thickly set with short squat tree trunks each surmounted by 
three sharp spikes which impale the unwary groping fugitives. Befer- 
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Outer Hells. 
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t - ‘ near to life.’ 

t - * near to cycle’ (t. e.^re-bhth). 



Hot and cold Hells. 
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ence to these last two localities occtms in the ordinary Litany for the 
dead which says * tnay his chhu-wo^rab-med ocean become a small rivulet, 
and the shal-ma-ri tree a pag-sam shing or divine wish-granting tree.” 

Those who have sinned in anger are sent to the hot hells} while 

those who have sinned through stupidity go 
to the cold hells; and each receive punish¬ 
ment appropriate to his misdeeds during life. The duration of stay 
in the cold hells is very much shorter than in the hot hells as the sin 
is of a more passive and venial kind. 

The hot hells arc seen in the picture to to the left (of the specta-- 

tor) and the cold hells to the right. The hot 
The Hot Hel . hells of the lamas bear names of apparently 

identical meaning with hells of the Southern Buddhists. The cold 
hells seem to be an invention of the lamas. 

I. Tni Hot Helh- . These are enveloped by a wall of fire and 
many of the fearful scenes are fit to illustrate Dantes’ Inferno. The 
shinjes or executioners are hideous flame-enveloped monsters with%ead8 
of various animals, and all their pincers and other instruments of 
torture are red-hot. The following are the hot hells. 

1. Yang so* (Skt. S'awyVva) »‘ again revived.’ Hero the bodies are 
cut and tom to pieces and then reunited, only to have the process repeat¬ 
ed ad infinitum throughout the period spent in hell. This restoration 
of the body is an essential part of the process in all the hells. The 
body when thoroughly mangled is restored and the racking torture ap¬ 
plied afresh, so that the agony never ceases. 

2. 2%»-nogit (Skt. JSrdZas«#ra)=‘black lines.’ Here the bodies are 
nailed down and 8 or 16 black lines drawn along the body which is 
then sawn asunder along these lines by a burning hot saw. Aimf-h er 
punishment hero is the especial one of the slanderer or gossiper who has 
his or her tongue enlarged and pegged out and constantly harrowed 
by spikes ploughing through it. 

3. Du-jomi (Skt. Samghdta) ss* concentrated oppression.’ Here 
bodies are squeezed between animal headed mountains, or monster iroh- 
books, this last is an especial punishment for monks, laymen and infidels 
who have disregarded or profaned the scriptures, and also for priests 
who have taken money for masses whicth they have not perfoirmed. 
Others here are pounded in iron mortars and beaten on anvils. 

4. JYgu-hdd% (Skt. 22a?jruva)«-'‘weeping and screaming.’ The 
torture here is to be kept in glowing white iron houses and have melted 
iron poured down the thi'oat. 
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6. lifgu bod chheftt^ {8ki, Ma^raurai}a)*^*grmi&e weetping and 
BCKreaming,' Here they are cooked in cauldrons of molten iron. 

6. Tshawa* (Skt. Topana) s * heat.* The body is cast upon and 
transfixed by flaming iron spikes in a fiery chamber. 

7. ‘ Mahfu ts7iawa{Skt. Pm^pawa) = ‘ highest heat.* A three spiked 
burning spenr is thrust into body, and the latter is then rolled up within 
redrhot iron plates. 

8. Nar~med^ (Skt. AwcAiaa* endless torture.* This is the most 
severe and longest punishment. The body is perpetually kept in flames 
though never consumed. This is the hell for those infidels and others 
who have injured or attempted to injure Lamaism or Buddhism. 

II. Tue Cold Hells are encircled by icy mountains and have 

—. ^ ^ attendants of appalling aspect, as in the hot 

The Cold Hells. , ,, rr o r 1 


1. Ohhu-hur chen (Skt. .dr&Mda)®*** blistered or chapped.* The 
torture here is constant immersion of the naked body in icy cold water, 
under»which the body becomes covered with chilblains. 

2. Chhm-hur dolwa ^Skt. Nirarhiida).^ The chilblains are forcibly 
out and tom open producing raw sores. 

3. A-chhu (Skt. Afafa )=* Achhu ’ an exclamation of anguish beyond 
articulate expression—which resounds though this hell. 

4. Kyi-hiid (Skt. Hahava). A worse degree of cold in which the 
tongue is paralysed and the exclamation Kyi-hii or Ua-ha alone possible. 

5. So-tham-pa (Skt. Ahaha). Here both jaws and teeth are spas¬ 
modically clenched through cold. 

6. Ut-pal tar ge-pa (Skt. Utpala).% Livid sores which become 
everted like blue Ut-pal flowers. 

7. Pema tar ge-pa (Skt. Padma). The raw sores become like red 
lotus flowers. 

8. Fema Ohhenpo tar gS-pa (Skt. Pundardca). Raw sores where the 
flesh falls away from the bones like the petals of the great red lotus; and 
which are continually pecked and gnawed by birds and insects with 
iron beaks. 

It is a redeeming feature of the Buddhist hell that its torment is 

not everlasting. After the sins which have 
been committed in the previous existence are 
expiated—^which may require a period ranging 
from a year, or two, to thousands of years, the soul is reborn in another 
world, usually the human. This result is due to the merit of good works 
done in a former existence. The lamas explain it by saying that it is 


duration of 
ment in hell. 


tor- 
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like the discharge of a criminal ndbio has expiated his offence in jail; on 
release he gets hack his clothes and any other propertiea he can jnstly^ 
lay claim to, and also the benefit of any virtuoos deeds ho formerly had 
done. 

Bnt through the aid of the lamas the duration of the stay in hell can 

be reduced to a few days or eren hours. Al-s 
though the ordinaiy mass for the dead urges 
the spirit to proceed direct to the Western 
Paradise, in practice the vast majority of human beings go inevitably 
to hell—^the proportion of those who escape hell being not greater than 
the proportion which the quantity of earth which can lie on a finger 
nail bears to a fistful of earth. As a consequence special prayera 
to neutralize this hell-going tendency are always done within the 
period of Bardoy e., 49 days succeeding death; and when the Bardo 
period is over, it is customary to apply to the lamas for information as 
to where the soul then is. The lamas on casting lots and referring to 
certain books find the particular bell in which the soul is being tor¬ 
tured. An elaborate and costly worship is then prescribed for the 
extraction of the soul, and this is usually declared successful, though 
not unfreqnently it is declared—as in the case of the priest and his 
client in Lever’s Story—to be only partially effectual, and then it 
has to be repeated on a still more costly scale. The usual worship 
done in such cases is called dgc-ha or virtue. It consists of offerings 
of (1) food, lamps, &c., to the Gods; (2) food, money, and other pre¬ 
sents to the Lamas; (3) and of food, beer, clothes and other charity to 
the Poor. And the Lamas in return for their fees do masses, and 
especially appeal to Thukje Chhenlo or ‘ The Greater Pitier ’ who pre¬ 
sides over the six worlds. The lamaic hell is not of a purgatorial or 
cleansing nature. It is merely a place of expiation where punishment 
IB awarded in proportionate degrees for offences committed during the 
previous existence. 

The six Thub-pas (sSkt, Muni) who preside over the six worlds ' 

The six Thub pas. ‘ *"®^’®**' the Wheel 

of Life. They are all * emanations * from 
Ohenresi in his form of ‘the great pitier.’ Out of pity for the 
misery of the animal beings of the six worlds he became incarnate ii\ 
each of these worlds. (1) In the world of the gods as rOya-hyin dkar-po 
or the white, vast giver (I,ulra), with a harp and the mystic six^ 
syllftblesC*. e., Ommanipadaia Hnng !) he soothes the gods’ misery qf 
hpho^thing. (2) In the -Lhamayin world as Thags-hzang-ris Ijang-hhu ’or 
the green weaver of good figures (and 2nd in rank to Rahula) dressed 
in fullto-mour or holding a coat-of-mail he assists the Lhamayin in their 
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battles, but at the same time represses their fighting propensiti^. 

(3) In the hutnan world as ShaJeya Ser^-po or ‘ the Golden S^akya Muni 
holding an alai'm-stick and begging bowl he preaches salvation to men. 

(4) In the world of the beasts as Senge-rab-^tan mthing-ga or ‘ the Indigo 
coloured highest supported Lion,' holding a book he preaches the six 
njllables. (6) In the world of the Yidags as Kha-hbar dmar-po or 
f the Red Burned Month, holding a cowrie-shaped box, he preaches the 
sht syllables. (6) In hell as Ohhos-rgyal nag-po or the Black King of 
Religion, holding water and fire he preaches the six syllables. 

It is possible that this introduction of Chenresi into each of the 
six worlds and his identification also with the Judge of the Dead was 
the invention of the great Priest-King, Lama Ngag-wang L6-zang, with 
the view of increasing his own and successors’ prestige as the human 
incarnation of Chenresi (Avalokita), the Judge of the Dead and the 
Regent of each of the worlds of Existence. 

We are now in a position to examine the mutilated fragment of the 
. . Indian picture—the so-called ‘ Zodiac ’—in the 

Ajanta Zodi- cave. When Mr. Ralph visited this 

cave in 1828,* only about a third apparently 
was then wanting. In 1879 Mr. Burgess notes that only ‘ a mere frag¬ 
ment now remains,'t and it is the photograph of this fragment which is 
the only illustration now extant; and as this photograph has not been 
published and it is essential for comparison with the Tibetan form of 
the picture it is here re-produced vide plate VII. 

This Ajanta picture it will be at once remarked differs from that 

above described, mainly in is realistic details 
being restricted to different phases of human 

and animal life. 

The monster who holds the disc has, as in the Tibetan picture, gripped 

it with his tusks ; but his hands have not seized 
Its monster-holder. firmness, and he Wears bracelets 

and other ornaments—^in some of the Tibetan pictures he is also re¬ 
presented with ornaments. Burgess notes,:]; that the arms of this 
monster are green. It is probable that originally brown pigment has 
become thus changed, by oxidation or otherwise, during the lapse of 
centuries, as in Tibet the, monster who holds the disc is always painted 
brown. 

In the centre of the disc are no symbolized orginal sins; but the 

snake which is one of this triad is figured 
outside and to the left of the disc holding. 


Its details. 


' The external snake. 


* A a./.,,1836. 

f ' Tfce Scatddha Uock-TempUa ^ Ajanta, 1879, p. 68. 


I; cit., p. 68. 
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persons in a variety of occupations enslaved in its coils. It is possible 
that the remaining two original sins were also figured outside the dise* . 
An animal resembling a pig seems to have seized hold of the head of 
this snake. 

The pictures around the margin of the disc illustrating the nausea 

of re-birth are of special interest for their 
mi g 1 metaphorical meaning. Burgess’ statement 

that these have been sixteen in number was 
evidently deduced from the first pair almost coinciding with one of the 
internal divisions; but it will bo noticed that none of those pictures 
really bear any such exact relation to tho internal divisions. The origi¬ 
nal number must have been twelve. 


As the fragment comprises little more than defaced portions pf 
the upper half of the disc, we have only the first six and the last throe 
pictorial causes of re-birth for comparison with those of the lamaio 
picture. 

Ut. Avidyd—which seems here to have been made the twelvth 
Nidina—is figured as a man loading a (blind ?) camel, instead of a man 
leading an old blind woman as in tho laraaic picture. The idea is practi¬ 
cally the same; but tho difference in the emblem picture, it seems to me, 
is easily explained. The Lamas constructed many of their copies of 
the larger Indian Buddhist pictures and images from the written des¬ 
criptions and notes of pilgrims. The Tibetan word for * a camel ’ is 
‘ mga-mo ’ and for ‘ an old woman ’ ‘ rgad-mo ’ (the d is silent); and as 
camels are almost unknown in Central Tibet, the word for camel was 
evidently interpreted as ‘ an old woman ’ to which word it bears such 
close resemblance. We may take it for granted that the. camel of the 
Indian picture was hUnd, as blindness is always an essential part of the 
Lamaic definition of this emblem. 

2nd. SansMra. This is identical with the Lamaic picture, et#. a 
potter making pots. 


8,^. Vijndna.^ This too is identical with the lamaic picture. 

K i' This too is identical with tho lamaic picture. 

m, i^hadayatam or ‘ The sense organs^ This is pictured by a mask, 
which is a much better representation of ‘the empty house * of the 
senses than the empty house ordinarily depicted by the lamas. 

W 1 of two figures are seen, 

M «he and dnaa wjnm to indioate ‘ a pair o£ 1^ Haring ’ 

aa m the lamaio picture for So. VII, In most Tibetan pictures fchal 
noticed that causes Nos. VI and VII are transposed. ^ '' 

l()tA Bhava, What T consider to be No 5r ‘ ' x 

vroman drinking nourishment. X, may be a pregnan^. 
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Jdtiot * Birth* repiresents ^ child connected hy a * nhvel* 
string ’ with its parent. 

I2th. Jardm/cerana or * Decay and Death* This is a sitting flgtirei. 
which the lamas, to whom I have shown the picture, say is a corpse 
hound and ready for removal. 

The body of the disc appears to have been divided by radii into 
A pictorial cycle of compartments, of which only portions of 

Buddh a’8 own. ezis- five now remain. The scenes in these com* 

partments, seem to me, illustrations of some 
of the more celebrated of the mythical former births of Buddha as 
contained in the J4taka tales, e, g.y a brahman giving charity, existence 
as Indra and earthly kingsj a garuda and snake, an elephant, a deer, a 
monkey, a pigeon, a thief, ascetic, &o., dsc. This Ajai^ta picture therefore 
seems to be the Pictorial Cycle of Existence of Buddha himself. 


The Mihrdn of Sind and its Tributaries : a Geographical and Historical 
Study.—By Major H. G. Ravertt, Bombay Army (Retired). 

(With three plates). 

The identification of the routes taken by Alexander the Macedo¬ 
nian, and the countries, towns, and rivers mentioned in his campaigns, 
extending from the mountains of Hindd-Kush to the Persian Sea, in¬ 
cluded in the present Afghan state, the territory of the Panj-ib, and 
Sind, has exeicised the ingenuity of many oriental scholars, and also 
of many students of oriental subjects.^ Later on come the travels of the 
Chinese pilgi'ims. Fa Hian and HAven Thsang, of whom the former 
A{isited India about seven hundred, and the latter pearly one thousand 
years, after the time of Alexander ; and these also exercise the in¬ 
genuity of scholars and students, and exercise it very greatly too, parti¬ 
cularly the travels of the last named pilgrim, who enters into much 
gresijber detail. He remained many years in India, and is said to havo 
been ** well-versed in the Turki and Indian languages,’* but he chose to 
write all the names of places and persons in the Chinese. 

Most of the writers on these subjects, if we exclude their “ identi¬ 
fications ” in the Afgh&n state, appear to have based their theories 
(fiiiefiy upon the present courses of the rivers of Northern and Western 
India, which, probably, have altered their courses a hundred times over, 
and to^have expected to find places on their banks now as they stood 

t I make a differeuoe between the two, as between those who can refer to the 
native wtxtere ftv themselves, and those who have to depend upon Dow's and- 
firiggi^s-^Ferishta,* and the like. 
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nlore tban two thotisand years ago.* I am. not going to attempt, in the 
present paper, to improve npon these interesting researches, although -1 
cannot help, farther on, pointing out two or three palpable errors; 
What I propose to do here is to notice some of the numerous fluctua¬ 
tions in the courses of the Sindhu, Xb-i-Sind, or Indus,® and of the 
rivers of the PanJ-4b. The changes in the courses of two of these rivers, 
together with the drying up of the Hakfa, Wahindah, or Bahindah 
wore so considerable that they reduced a vast extent of once fruitful 
country to a howling wilderness, and thus several flourishing cities and 
towns became ruined or deserted by their inhabitants. 

At page 1160 of my “ Translation of the XO'bakit-i-Nisim,” there 
is an account of the despatch of armies into diflerent parts on the acces¬ 
sion of Kyuk ^an as ruler over the Muj^al empire founded by his 
grandfather, the Chingiz, or Great '^an. 

One of these armies was detailed for the invasion of Hinddstdn j 
and the N4-ia or N4-y&n (both modes of writing this title being correct), 
Mangdtab, who was at the head of the Mughal mings or hazdrahs occupy¬ 
ing, or located in, the territories of Tukhaiistan, Khatl-an,* and Ghaz- 
nih,® was appointed leader of the forces in question. He was an aged 
man, and had been one of the Chingiz Ehin’s favourite officers. 

In the year 643 H., which commenced on the 28th May, 1246 A. D., 
he invaded the Dihli Kingdom by way of the Koh-i-Jdd, Namak-S4r, 
or Salt Range, and the Sind-Sdgar Do-sibah, keeping along its western 
frontier, and entering the province dependent on Multdn. His object 
Was first to assail the frontier strongholds of Multan and U'chohah or 
Ifo^chh, both then situated in one and the same Do abah, the Sind-S4- 
gar above mentioned. He began with Dobobh, which, at the period in 

5 See note farther on, 

6 1 need 8 oarcel 7 mention that the name Indus was, and ig unknown to Oriental 
geographera and historiana. It was Europeanized, if I may gay ao, by the Oreek|Qat 
of Sindhn, or they may have called it the Indus as being the river separating Hind 
from r-r&n-Zarain, their “Ariana,” and not intending it to be understood that 
Indus was the proper name of the river; for it was known to the Hindds as ‘ Sin- 
dbu’ otHhe River,’ and ' Ab-i-Sind ’ by the early Muljammadan writers, and some, 
times ‘ Nahr-i-Mibrdn. 

* Incorrectly styled ‘^Ehoildn" in the “essay” by Yule, in Wood’s “Oww” 
and other books of travels; the fir&t vowel Is short ‘ a.’ This district or territoiy 
was famous for its hor^s, which, from the country, were known as ]^atli horses. 

B The name of this fam.',u<j city is thus written by the oldest authors, nih be^ 
the Tajsik for city. The other forms of the word are merely vitiated forms of 
above. *' Ghaana,” as some European authors write it, is fotally wrong. The oth^ 
fpnns of the word are ^aZ-nin, and Qhaz-ni, but the first is the Correct cue . 
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<qtiesti<m, was tinder the charge of the Kfawijah (Sunnoh) tfia 

Ket-w&l, who was acting as the Deputy of the feudatory of the district, 
Ma<«ayyid-nd>Din, Hindd the Treasurer of the Dibit kingdom.® 

At this period, Multan and its territory was in the possession of Malik 
'8aif-ud-Din, Hasan, the Kdrld gh. ^Cavlugh, ^Carldk, or J^arluk Turk, who 
‘Was not a vassal of the Dihli kingdom,and who had lately been dispos- 
'sesaed of his own territoi ies boyond the Indus by the Mughala, and had 
^recently seized upon Multan. 

In due^ourse tho Nu-in Mangutah, reached the banka of the Sind 
near Dohchu^—it must have been about the middle of October of that 
year, as the news reached Dihli in the following month, in Bajab—and 
Malik Hasan, tho Ka.dugh. speedily abandoned Mnltdn, and, embarking 
on the Ab-i Sind, started down that river in order to gain Sindii~stdn, 
as the city of Siw-istdn and its territory, since known as Siliwao, was 
then calldit to gain the port of Dewal or Debal (‘ b ’ and ‘ to * being ia» 
terchangeablo) on the sea coast of Sind.® 


6 See under “ Shamsiah Maliks,’* no. ix,* page 744 of the Transla* 

tion, and also page 809. There it says the Mnj^als “ invested t^ie fortress of 
l /ohoh h. which is one of tho famous strongholds of tho country of Sind, and tho 
territory of Man^rah”; and, that, " Within that fortress, a Khwaiah-Sario 
[Enunoh], one of tho servants of Malik Taj-ud-Din, Abu-Bikr, named Muldili^-nd- 
Din, was tho Kot-wal Bak [Seneschal], and a slave of Kabir Kh4a. Ak-Snnlfar, by 
name, was tho Amir-i-DM [Lord Justiciary]. 

7 He was independent, and coined money in his own name. At the period 
referred to, after having previously submitted to the Mughals, he found their yoke 
so nnbaarablo that ho abandoned Ghaztiih, EarmAn, and the teri’itoiy north of, and 
including, the Koh-i-Jud or Salt Range, and occupied Multan. Some of the coins of 
this same ^irldgh Malik have recently been found near the village of Ohittah in that 
very Koh-i-Jud. The tribe of ]^arlugk< ?arlagh, l^LarluV, or l^arluV Turks gave 
name to the tract of country in tho Panj.ab, miscalled by us “Hazara” but in 
history, called the country or district of. the Haz£rah-i-I$[ar]ug]i, that is, where 
the ming, or hazdrah, or legion, consisting of Karlfigh Turks, was located when the 
BJiwArazm Sh&bs dominated over those parts. See tho Society’s '* Transactions ” 
for November, 1889, where the coins of Saif>ud>Din, Hasan, the H^vlui^, are noticed 
under the designation of “ Qurlogh.” In Thomas’s “ Pathdn Kings of DeMi,*’ he is 
called “a rebel” at page 97, but, as he was never subject to tho Dihli rnlers, he 
was not a rebel. He was a feudatory under the Khwarazm Shahs who held those 
parts, and, after their fall, had to submit to the Mngk<)'ls. More respecting him and 
bis son will be found in my Tabakit-i>N4firi. See notes on page 175, and page 177. 
His son, Malik N&^ir-nd-Din, Muhammad, was neither “ a powerful monarch,” nor 

. did he ever hold dominions in Sind. See “ Ta>bakat>i-Na;iri,” pages 781, 859, 877, 

; ttud 1164. > 

® If Hult&n had th^n another broad and nnfordablo river immediately on its 
/West side, as the Chin.<&b now flows, Malik Hasan would- scarcely have needed to 
evacuate ^ Multib, and probably would not have done so, and, certainly, not with 

•-, * U 
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TiTaTi^rtfah havinff made hie preparations, proceeded tp invest 
iro>J,h. The euthorof thoT»l.aVdW-Ni,irf • 

the enviroee a»d emshboarhood roeed .bout the «ty. ^ Tto 
„t the fortrese put forth the utmost exertions and ^ 

immense eudeavom-s in defending the place, and despatohed gieat noi^ 
C of the Mughals to helL” Having failed in ell their endeaTonre to 
take the place, and, in the last assault, having lost one of ‘hnjr Pnnm^ 
leaders, and hearing of the near approach of the foroes of toe DAtt 
kingdom under Sultan ’Ald-ud Dln, Mas-fid Shah, in persofcthey 
to ^ve up hopes of taking the fortress. To continue in’^e worfs of 
the author • “ When the sublime standards reached the banks of the 
river Bfdh, the army moved along its banks® towards IToio^h, as has 
been previously related and recorded. O.i the Mughal foroes becoming 
aware of the advance of the forces of Islam, and the van^rd ot the 
warriors of the faith having reached within a short distpfoe of the 
territory [dependent on irchehh], they did not possess the power of 
withstanding them. They retired disappointed from before the fortress 
of tfohohb, and went away; and that stronghold, through the power of 
the sovereign of Islam, and the Divine aid, remained safe from the 
wickedness of those accursed ones.” 

This detailed account of the investment of tTafeafeh is kept by the 
author for the last part of the Tahakat, but he also refers to the event in 
two earlier passages. Under the reign of Sultan ’Ala»ud-Din, Mas lid 
Sh4h, page 667, he says; “ In the month of Rajah of this same year, 
news was received from the upper provinces, of an army of infidel 
Mughals having advanced towards Uchohh, of which force the accursed 
Maugutah was the leader. Sultan ’Ala>ad-Din, Mas^lid Sb&b, for the 
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inch prooipitation as he nsocl on the occasion in question. At that period, however, 
no river intervened between Multan and tho A'b-i-Sind or Indns, which was almost as 
close to it then as tho Chin-ab is now, and, consequently, Malik Gasan’s retreat 
might have been cat off. JIc, accordingly, embarked on the combined rivers Ohin« 
6b (including the Bibat) and llawi, which then ran north and east of Multin, 
united with the Biah some miles farther south, and so, placing a river between him* 
self and the Hughals, ho was enabled to got down into Sind, without danger of. 
molestation, by the Biah and Hakra, or Wahindah, into Ldr, or Debal. 

What afterwards heoamo of him has never been mentioned in history, and 
not improbable that he may have Vv-iiohed tho Dakhan, and have taken service thj^^, 
and there ended his days. A>i aoconnt of tho IJLarKig]! or ^^[arlagh Turks wilVbe ' 
fonudinmy "Translation of !iioTabaliat-i.Na?iri,” note to page 877, and noto- 'ta' 
page 1130. ' " ’ 7 ' 

9 This was after the combined Bihat, Chin-fib, and R6wi had united with ft,' 
and below the point of junetiuu indicated in the map showfhg the ancient ooojcSSu Sf 
these rivers at the period in question which will bo given later on. ' I • ' ^ i 
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piufM>se of repelling tbe Mnglii^ forces, assembled the troopi^. at tklim 
from various parts. On their anival on the banks of the B(£h, the in*' 
fidels withdrew from before UqjboJjh, and that success was gained. Thd. 
writer of this work was in attendance on the sublime Court on that ex¬ 
pedition ; and persons of understanding and men of judgment agpreed, that 
no one could point out to view anything of an army like that host and 
gathering in' years gone by. When information of the numbers and 
efficiency of the victorious forces of Islam reached the infidels, they 
decamped, and retired towards KhurasAn again.” 

In his account of Malik Q[hiyag*nd<Dfn, !|^alban,^^ who, before he 
succeeded to the throne, boro the title of tJlug^ KhAn-i-A’zam^ the 
author says: “ In this same year [^643 H.}, Mangdtah, the accursed, who 
was one of the Mu gha l leaders,and of the Maliks of TurkistAn, led 
an army from the borders of and H^unduz, into the territories 

of Sind, ahd invested the fortress of trohobb, which is one of the 
famous strongholds of the country of Sind, and of (i. e., included in) 
the territory of Man^drah. • * * While every one of the [other} 
Amirs and Maliks was showing indecision about this undertaking, 
Plngh KhAn-i-A’zam showed determination in carrying it out; and, 
when the royal standards moved forwards towards that [threatened] 
quarter, Ulu gh lOiAn-i-A’zam—Be his power prolonged !—despatched 
guides in advance on the line of route, so that [the troops] used to get 
over the marches with rapidity. Ho was wont to represent to the troops 
that the [next] halting place would be about eight kuroh oS, and [con¬ 
sequently] about twelve kuroh, and even more than that, they used to 
march, until the troops reached the banks of the BiAh, and passed over 
that river; and he condnoted them to the banks of the BAwah [Bawi] 
of LAhor.** 

10 See the ShsmsfAh Maliks, No. XXV, page 809. 

11 This same leader had been one of the commanders with the BahAdnr, TA-fr, 
who, in the sixth month of 630 H. (December, 1241 A. D.}, had attacked and sacked 
IiAhor, the whole of the inhabitants of which were either massacred or carried oft 

. captive. See Translation,” pages 727, and 1132-11.S6. 

IS As the Bi&h and B&wi then flowed, centuries before either the Sntlaj or the 
BiAh deserted its bed, the Dihli forces would be in the fork between the BAwi 
the BlAh, in the BAH Do-Abah, near their j auction, with their flanks protected b 7 the 
rivers, Mad in a position to threaten the MngkO'l line of retreat. Having crossed 
the BAwi above the junction, or below the junction of the three nvers, they could 
have marched down the Do-Abah to IT ohoh h without having any other river to oross, 
and reinforcements from MnltAn could have joined them. On the other hand, they 
would !^ve caught the l|;m^ls in the fork between the Ab-i-Sind or Indns, which 
filled, near l/fihShh, on the west, and the Sind add. desoribed farther on, on the 
acit, both ucfordable rivers, in case of defeat, the Moi^iala. wonld have been 
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^ In this manner nsed ho to show such-like determination on thia 
expedition, and such lion-hoarteduess, and was wont to stimulate the 
Saltan and Malika to repel the infidel Mngbals, until Monday, the 26th ’ 
of the month Sha'ban, 613 H, (about the last week in January, 1246 
A. D.), wlien intimation reached the royal camp that the army of infidel 
Moghals had raised the investment of U’<yboLhh. The cause of it was, 
that, on reachini^ the vicinity of the river Biah, Ulugh !Eh4n 
appointed couriers, and directed so that they wrote letters from the 
Bublinie presence to the gai*rison of the fort of 1/ohohh, and announced 
to them the approach pf the royal standards, the vast number of the 
array and olepimnts, the host of cavalry with the army, and the courage 
of the soldiery in attocdance at the august stirrup, and despatched them 
towards the fortress of Ui^icibli, A division of the army was moved on 
in front, to act as a reconnoitring force and form the advanced guard. 

“ When the couriers reached the vicinity of Uchofeh,*® a few of 
these letters fell into the hands of the host of the accursed,and some 
reached the people of the fortress. On the drum of joy being beaten in 
the fort, and the subject of the letters, the advance of the victorious 
army, and approach of the royal standards, becoming manifest to the 
accursed Mangdtab, and tlie cavalry of the advanced guard approaching 
the banks of the river IBiah of Labor, near to the frontiers of the terri¬ 
tory of Sind, fear and terror becamo manifest in the heart of the Mu gha l 
[leader]. 

“ When Mangfitah became aware of the advance of this great army,” 
the author continues, “ ajid that it moved towards the river Biah,*® near 
the skirts of the mountains, and from thence, in the same manner, was 
marching downward along the banks of that river,*® he made inquiry of 



caught in a trap and annihilated. Such being the case, the Mnghals retired by three 
divisions, up the Sind-Sagar Do-abah by the route they had ootne, keeping close to 
the oast bank, before any of the Dihli troops, beyond the detachment referred to, 
had orosrad the fidwi. 


IS It is probable, nay, almost certain, that these couriers came down the right 
bank of the Biah the whole way, leaving the great army when it crossed the BiAh and 
the BAwah or Bawi on the way to Ldhor. A glance at the map indicating the 
former course of the Bidh and the other rivers will show why they did so. 

** The author had good reason for calling the llnghals “ accursed.” They liad 
ruined and depopulated his native country and the parts adjacent, the tracts between 
HirAt and KAbul and ^aznin, exceedingly populous and flourishing before the 
invasion of the Mni^alB, from whose devastations they have not recovered to this 
day. 

IB Tbns showing that it Bt-l!! flowed in its old bed; for, after it left it. it lost its 
name, and that was only in the last century. 


W Below the jnnetion with the others provioosly mentioned 
near MultAn to the south. 


as uniting with iti 
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some pefTBons what might be the reason of the deviation of the ^nny of 
Isl&m towards the skirts of the hills, because that was a^nger route, 
while that by Sarastl and Mardt was nearer. They replied, that, ost 
account of the number of islands on the banks of the river,there might ' 
not be a road for the army of Islam. Mangdtah remarked: “ This is a 
vast army: we have not the power to resist it; it is necessary to retire 
and fear overcame him and his army, lest, if they remained longer, 
their line of retreat should be cut oif.^^ Their army was formed into 
three divisions, and routed, they fled, and numerous captives, both 
Musalman and Hindd, obtained their liberty.” 

Before 1 proceed to adduce my authorities and information on this 
subject, 1 had better refer, as briefly as possible, to an article which 
appeared in a late number of tho Calcutta BevieWy entitled “ The Lost 
Biiver of the Indian Desert.”^® 

The writer of the article in question, in support of his arguments 
respecting the period at which he supposes the Hakra to have disap¬ 
peared, ori more correctly, tho period at which its waters ceased to flow, 
quotes the “ Tabakat-i-Ndfiiri ” as his authority, from a portion only of 
that work contained in Elliot’s “ Indian Historians,” Vol. II, p. 363, 
which was translated by tho late Mr. J. Dowson, Hinddstani Professor 

17 To this the following note was appended. ” Long, narrow banks of sand, 
probablj extending, in places, for several miles, and sometimes, of some height, are 
donbtless meant here, snch as axe found after the annual inundations, with water, 
sometimes of considerable depths between ; and to the effects of the past innndation, 
the people no doubt referred. These would have caused great obstmction, and 
have taken maoh time to oroas, as well as have entailed great trouble, therefore, the 
forces of Dihli kept farther north, and made their march a flank movement at the 
same time, which may have been the original intention. In what direction they 
went may be seen farther on.” * Here it has been already related. ^ 

1ft 1 wish this last expression to be partionlarly noticed. See also, and compare, 
this passage with that in Elliot’s Historians, Yol. II, pp 363>64. 

19 I may mention that part of the present paper was originally intended as a 
note to the investment of Ughobh in my "Translation" [See page 1155], bat, on 
after consideration, on account of its length, 1 thought it would be more advisable 
to pnblisb it as a separate article in the " Journal** after completing the TabaV&t-i- 
N.fi 9 iH. I unfortunately mislaid the rough draft, which oar lamented friend, Mr. 
Arthur Grote, saw and read over; and he agreed with me, that it was better adapted 
for pnblioation in a separate form. In March 1887 I found the MS. quite .i^ex* 
pratedly, among some maps, after I had given up all hope of seeing it again, as I 
feared I had bnrnt it, by mistake, along with some old proofs of the " Translation." 
The appearance of another article on tho same subject, by Mr. B. D. Oldham, in the 
Society’s " Journal," No. lY of 1886, determined me no longer to delay its pub¬ 
lication. What I have here stated will explain my reference to "a late nnmbw of 
ihe Celettiffo S/mw!* 
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at the. Staff College, previously Alltided to, from the incorrect Pettian* 
text of the Wiginal published at Calcutta; but, from that translated 
portion contained in ISlliot's work, the detailed account of the invest¬ 
ment of Uchobh is omitted altogether. Thus it will be seen, that the 
observations contained in the Calcutta Review article, are based entirely 
upon this single extract in Elliot’s “ Historians.”*® The writer, con^ 
seqnently, has been partly misled by the rendering of an incorrect 
passage in the Calcutta printed text, as stated in a note to my “ Transla¬ 
tion,” and partly by his own errors in reading “ drought ” where **fissures ** 
are mentioned in Elliot, and in losing sight occasionally of the old course 
of the Biah, or “ Bias ” previous to its junction with the Sutlaj, when 
both rivers lost their names and became the Hariari, Nili or Qharah. 

The passage quoted from Elliot occurs in the account of the Ulug]b 
Khan-i-A’zam, under the events of the year 643 H., and is as follows. 

In this year the accursed Mankuti (Mangti ^^fln)*^ marched from the 
neighbourhood of Talikan and Kunduz into Sindh. * * * The Dihli 
army arrived on the banks of the Biyah, made the transit of the river, 
and reached Labor on the banks of the Ravi. * * * Trusty men record 
that when ManktM heard of the approach of the army of Islam, under 
the royal standard, that it proceeded by the river Biyah, near the skirts 
of the hills, and that it was advancing along the banks of the river, he 

so My translation of this particular portion of it, perhaps, had not reached India 
at the time. 

The late Mr. J. Dowson, the Editor of Elliot’s “ Historians of India,” and 
translator of some, and reviser of all the extracts from the Tabakat-i-Na^iri contained 
in that work, tamed the old, one-eyed leoilcr of the time of the Chingiz TOiiin into 
Mangd ^4n, his grandson, and called him MankMi instead of Mangdtah< The 
Great ^&’dn, Mangu, was the son of the Chingiz Iran’s youngest son, and did not 
snooeed to the sovereignty until five years a/fer this investment of ITohohh, which 
happeil&d during the reign of Kayak, and, moreover, he was never near the Indus itt 
his life, nor within hundreds of miles of it. See ” Tabakdt," Translation, note to 
page 1180. Bloohmann, in his printed text of the A’in-i-Akbari, where this invest* 
ment is briefly referred to, has the shoulder of the ^21 being left out, 

that letter {’ instead of * g* and the letter i —‘ t *—has been turned upside-down and 
made i—‘ y.* Those are probably printer’s errors, because in the MSS. of the work - 
the name is correctly written. Theanthorof the “Jfotes on the Loat Biverfi pi«. 
seutly to be noticed, also has » Manrrd Khdn,” but « Mankdti ” is left out aUogvth^ J 

is wonderful how people will jump at impossible conclusions j and because 
one of the Mu^al sovereigns was called Mangd-which name they may ha#e 
read of, immediately they see the word *3y^i«—Mangfitah—they at once asstiW 
that the former must be meant, and this, too, when the author in another plaoe had' 
^ted, that Mangfitah was an aged man, with dog-liko eye8~[80me ODpiM hil^.' 
'one-eyed '3, and that he had been one of the Chingiz Klifin’s favoorites* ' ’ ' 

. See " TehaMV* Translation, note to page Xi80. ■ . ’• 



made inquiry of ft party (of prisoners)** why ibe amy of Isl&m marched 
along the bases of the mountains, for the route was long, and the way 
by Sarsuti and Mardt (Mirat ?)** was nearer P He was answered that 
the fissures on the banks of the river rendered the way impossible 

for the amy.’‘*‘ 

* The writer of the Oalcuita Beview article on the “ Lost River,” 
might have noticed, that, in a foot>note, the editor and translator says, 
f‘ The text —ftAUi 'fi is far from intelligible and a^ 

jparently contradictory. The royal forces are said to have marched cUong - 
the banks of the riv&r, although that route is declared to .have been im¬ 
practicable, The whole passage is omitted in Sir H, JUlUot's MS,** 

The translator and editor appears to have been mnoh puzzled, 
certainly, and seems to have forgotten that he took the army “ across the 
river ** Raoif* as far as Labor, just before, because it was doubtful 
whether it could proceed along the banks of the “ Biyah.” He has 
confused one river with the other; and, if the route along the left or 
east bank of the Biah was supposed to be impracticable, it did not follow 
that there was no way along the right or west bank. As previously 
stated, there were other reasons for not following the course of the Bidh 
direct to TJobobh, even if the route had been pi’actioable on the other 
or on both sides of “ the river,” which referred to the Hakfd, which 
flowed past Mardt, and not to the Biah at all. 

The “ Review ” writer, further says ; “ In the same volume, page 

** There is not a word about prisoners ” iu the original. 

M Here it will be seen, that, in two plaoes where the author was perfectly 
right as to the names Mangutah and Mdrdt, Mr. Dowson thought he knew better^ 
and turned the first into **Mang^ Khdn,” and the latter into "M/rat," and has 
thereby shown the extent of his historical and geographical knowledge. Mirat is 
Just degrees east of Mardf, and, more than that, lies north-east of Dihli, in a to* 
tally opposite direction. 

See Elliot’s Historiaria, Yol. II, page 364. 

** I have noticed in my ^’Translation,” in note 3, page 812, that the word 
supposed to mean **fissures,’* is but part of the plural form of namely 

part of the word being left out in the Calcutta text, signifying ' islands,’ eto. Under 
any oiroumstanoe, j^—jar—does not mean either a fissure or fissures, but the Hindi 
j^—char—xaeane, * a bonk,’ ’ an island.* This word is nsed in the Panj-4b for snob 
shoals, banks, or islands as are found on, and near the banks of rivers after the 
SUbridenoe of the annual inundations, and this local word may have been nsed by the 
people of whom Mangdtah made inquiry. 

Bee the large scale map of the Bah&wal-pdr territory, and some idea may be 
termed respecting such 'islands' or 'banks' as the author refers to, still to Ije 
"seen in the ancient channel of the Hakp& or Wahindoh, and also the notice of 
channel which will be found farther on. 
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$44, the same expedition is referred to, but there it is merely stated that 
vrfaeu Suit&n *Alaa*d-din arrived on the banks of the Biydb, the infidels 
raised the siege of Uch.” 

From the correct version of this identical passage, as occurs in 
the Persian text of the “ Xabnkdt-i-NA^ui,” given at page 812 of my 
Translation,*’ it will be noticed, that, as usual with its author, he has 
not mentioned the details therein, but retained them for his account of 
the invasion of the Mnghals. which I have given at the beginning of this 
article •* 

What are the facts respecting this investment of ITohqhh P The 
Dihli forces having first crossed the Biah, coming from Dihli in the 
direction of Labor by the direct route between the two places, Malik 
Ghlydg-ud-Din, Balban, afterwards raised to the title of Uln^ TrhAw.i. 
A’zam,W who was the Sultdn’s chief of the staff, so to speak, or rather, the 
real commander, conducted the army of Hind towards the Hawah, as it 
is called, as well ns Bdwi, of Labor. We also leaiui fi-om the passage 
in the account of Ulugh Kban-i-A’zam, which has just been discussed, 
what determined the Mughal commander to mise the investment of 
TJohe^h. It was not only that one of the most famous of the Mu^d^al 
leaders had perished in the recent assault, and that the invaders had 
been repulsed in making it, as stated in the detailed account, but, on 
reaching the banks of the Biah on the way from Dihli to Lahor~I 
am referring to it as it flowed in its old bed, not as it and the Sutlaj 
flow now under the names of Hariiiri and Gharah—Malik GhiyAg-ud- 
Din, Balban, despatched couriers to U'ohohh*^ with letters fo*- the 
defenders, some of which were purposely allowed to fall into the ene- 


M page 1160 of my “ Translation.” 

*7 Sultte Na?ir-n<l-Dm, Mahmud Shah, who was set up as ruler of Dihli in the 
following year, after Suljan 'Ala-nd-Din, Maa'fid Shih had been imprisoned, married 
the daughter of tho Ulugh Khan-i-A’gam. After the decease of his son-in-law, who 
died childless, ho succeeded to the throne under the title of Snljan Ghiyis-ud-Din 
Balban. He was a Turk of the Ilbari tribe, but compilers of Indian Histories and 
Gazetteers, and arobroological exports, turn him, like many other Turks TAjsiks 
Jats, and Sayyids, into “ Pafhdns;’ which is synonymous with AfgUiu, it’being the 
vitmted Hindi equivalent of Puahtdn, tho name by which the people genemllv 
known as Afghans oall themselves, in their own language * ^ 

A of ‘H. “ PatM..-' fallacy app».v. fa ih, -Tn.n.actlon." «t th. 

Jdd or Salt Range, they are described as “all of one kind. v». coins of tho 

A Baihau.” Now this very personage is no other thnn 

AOt ^ It i. ,.ito tin., t. gi,. .p 

« See note 18, page 160 , 'emuta. 
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my*$ hands, intimating, in somewhat exaggerated terms, the advance, 
and near approach, of a va^fa army with numerous elephants: and^ in 
truth, it was said to have been the most formidable army that had been 
assembled for a very long period. Malik QhiyAgpnd-Diii, Balban, im¬ 
mediately after the army had passed the BiAh on the route to L&h^, 
had also pushed forward a considerable body of cavalry towards the 
frontier of Sind, and this force, at least, went by the right or west bank 
of the Bidh, through the Bari Do*abah, between it and the Hdwi. On 
the coniiors reaching t/ohchh, tlte drums and other so-called musical 
instruments announced to the Mughals that the defenders were aware 
that succour was at hand, and that they would speedily bo relieved; and 
what with their own recent, nnsuccessful assault, and the loss of one of 
their famous leaders, it became clear to the Mughals that Uo^oi^h was 
not to be taken as easily as they had expected. 

Another important point to be considered is, that this match from 
Dihli towards Lalior and the Rawi was a flank movement, to cover, and 
succour Multan*® if necessary, and threaten the line of the Mughals* 
retreat towards' the Jud Hills—the Namak-Sar or Salt Range—^the I’oute 
by which they had come against U'ohohh.so 

It will also be noticed that the Nd-in Mangdtah'was quite alive to 
this flank movement, when, on hearing of the route taken by the 
Musalman forces, he said it was “ time to retire,” and the author adds, 
** lest, if they remained longer, their line of i*etreat shonld be cut off.” 

Another reason for the advance of the Dihli army towards Labor, 
instead of going direct from Dihli to tTchchh through the now desert 
waste, was, that the Bfah and Rawi, which did not flow then as they do 
now, were more easily crossed higher up at the season in question—the 
months of December and Januai^^i—when these operations took place, 

Mnlfcan and ITo hch h. as before mentioned (see note 8, page 157, and note 12, 
page 159} were then situated in tlio same Do-nb.ih, no great river intervening between 
them, but a cutting from the river Chin &b, called the Loli Wtf-han, flowed past 
the fortifications of Multin, and filled its ditch, or formed a wet ditch aronnd it, 
which, in the cold season, could bo filled at pleasure. There were likewise several 
canals about, at lesser or greater distances. 

The Ab-i-Sind or Indus, at this period united with the Bish and its tributaries 
near Uohohh ou the west, as confirmed by trailition mentioned in note farther on, 
and continued so to do down to modern times. 

SC The Kinah, Jas-P&l, Sfhrd or Sehri, and his Khokhar tribes, acted as the 
HnghC'l guides, for which they were severely chastised in the following year, 644 II., 
tjbe the reign of SukAn Nafir-ud-IJin, Mal;tmdd ghah. See pages 678 and 816 

of my “ 'rranslation." 

81 The Mughals raised the iuvnstmont of l /ohoh h ou the 25th of the month 
gha'bAu, about the end of January, 1246 A. D. 

V 
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and lay through the most populous parts of the country, on the main 
route from Dihli through the north-western provinces, where faciUties 
for crossing this vast army were ready at hand, where supplies were 
a^ndnut, and whore" some of the great feudatories of those parts 
w^ld join tlie Sulfean’s army en route with their contingents.®* 

At this period the BiAh flowed in its old bed past Debdl-pdr and 
the Wihat or Bihat, the Chin-ab or Ohin-ao, and the R^wah or Biwi, 
having united into one stream to the north-east of Multdn, flowed 
near it on the oast side, and united with the Biali some twenty-eight 
miles to the southward of that city, and east of X/qhohh, instead of west 
of iti os the united rivers of tho Panj-ab now flow. This movement 
enabled tho Dihli £01*008 to threaten the Mughal’s line of reti’oat north¬ 
wards, consequently, there would have boon no road open to them except 
down stream or across tho Ab-i-Siud or Indus, and these alternatives 
were, evidently, not approv^sd of by Mangutah.®® As stated by the 
author of the “ Xabakiit-i-Na^iri,” who was present in attendance on tho 
Sult&n and his ai'my in his ecclesiastical capacity, as soon as the Mu^al 
Bd-in became aware that tho army of Islam was marching down tho 
east bank of the Rawi (which was generally fordable) through tho Bari 
DO’&bah, near tho junction of tho rivers, in order to reach Ifchchh, he 
immediately found it necessary to retire; and, as tho author of the above 
work®* states, “ The advance of tho victorious army, and approach of tho 
royal standards, becoming manifest to tho acenrsed Mangutah, and the 
cavalry of tho advance force approaching the frontier of Sind [below the 

Bveu if tho Dihli forces had taken the direct route by M&rdt, they would still 
have had tho Haki'd and the Utah below the junotiou of its tributaries to oross, both 
deep, broad, and nnfordablo rivers, in order to reach l/ choh h, which then lay 
between the Sind llud or the Biah and its tributaries, and tho Ab-i-Sind or Indus. 
Moreover, the Muglials before ITiiJichh might then have boon in a position to oppose 
their crossing the former river. 

8> In crossing higher up stream, the Snljan of Dihli merely did os Alexander the 
Great is said to have done before. Strabo, in his Geography (B. XV), says : “H0 
resolved therefore to get possession of that part of India first which had been well 
spoken of, considering at the same time that the rivers which it was neoessary to 
pass, and whioh flowed transversely through the country which ho intended to 
attack, would be crossed with more facilitu near their sources. He heard also that 
many of the rivers united and formed ono stream, and that this more frequently 

oocuri-od the father they advanced mvj the country, so that from want of boats it 
would be more dimoult to traverse.” 

«8 B. ptotabl, had no rt cro^mg the db-i-Sied, oonaegnentlT he bltd to 

Bee pages 812, and 1166. 
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junction of the B&wi and other rivers ^ith the BiAh south-8outb*east of 
MnUAn], • * • he made inqoiry of some persons [natives of the country, 
vrithont donbfc], vrliat might be the reason of the deviation of the army 
of Isldm towards tlie skirts of the hills, because that was a longer rout^ 
while that by Sarasti and Mardt was near. They replied, that, on ac¬ 
count of the number of islands on the banks [of the river] there might 
hot be a road for the army of IslAm.” 

The writer in the Calcutta Beview^ misquoting, as it will be seen, 
his own authority, says : “ It is said in the Tabakdt-i-ISrasiri that, when 
Uohh was besieged by the Mnghals in H. 643 (A. D. 1245), the army 
sent [the Sultan, 'Ala-ud-Din, Maa’dd Sljah, commanded it in person] 
was unable to march by Sarmti and Marot, in consequence of the DROUGHT 
on the hank of the river " ! What river he does not say; but, in Elliot's 
Historians,” which he quotes, there is not one word about “ drought^' 
and in the author’s text there is not one word to indicate that ” the 
numerous fissures rendered the way impassable,” as Mr. Dowson trans¬ 
lated the words i\j — rah na~bd^ad —which means that there might not 

he a road—a doubt, not a certainty. Consequently, as far as the authority 
of the “ Tabakat-i-NariT^i” is concerned, there is not the least reason for 
supposing that either the Bawi or the Biah had then changed their 
courses, or that the Hakra had dried up. 

“ Marot,” the writer continues, ” is now in the heart of the desert, 
but then the high road from Dehli to Multan passed under its walls, 
and followed the course of the Hakra from Sarauti to within a few 
marches of Uclih. After this period, armies marching from Dehli to 
Multan always took the road by Abohar and Ajohdan; but the more 
direct way by Marot was occasionally taken by travellers for some time 
latet'-*^^ 

All this, like the “ drought,** is mere surmise. That there was a 
route by Mdrdt is certain, but no scrap of evidence can be produced to 
show that armies, going from Dihli to MultAn “always ” took the route 
by MArdt, nor would the writer be able to point out any place where it 
is stated that the route by Mardt was the “ high road between Dehli 
and MultAn,” or any authority for the statement, that armies marching 

tS As I have before noticed, whioh of the rivers is not mentioned, and in coming 
from Dihli by way of MArdt the HakrA would have had to be crossed, under any 
oiroTUnstances, unless the troops crossed the Ghag-ghar at Sarasti or near it, and 
after that had been crossed, the BiAh and its tributaries, forming the Sind Edd, 
would have to be crossed likewise. 

tS Yet, at page 8 of his article in the Oaleutta Sevieto, the writer says: “ Our 
knowledge of the condition of this tract of country previous to the time of Sul|An 
Fhrds ShAh in the fourteenth century is very vague.'* 
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from DibU to MuMn, “ after this time always took the road bj Abohar/' 
or to name a single instance of an army taking that I’oute in pi’eferenee. 
The Mdrdt road was taken both by bodies of troops and travellers* 
long after, and was taken by an English traveller—Arthur Oonolly—in 
company with a caravan of that branch of the Tarin Afg^ Ana com¬ 
monly known as tbo Say^ids of Pas]iang, as late as 1830. 

As to the route being “ closed at this period and after ” because of 
the disappearance of the " western branch of the Naiwal,** which “ was 
the last of the channels connected with the Hakra which, therefore, at 
this time (about A. D. 1220) finally ceased to flow,” the writer of the 
article in the “ Eeview,** himself says, that “ a great part of the Indian 
Desert has undergone little change since pre-historio times,” and, that 
“its ancient name of Maimsthali (region of death) proves this.” Does 
the “ Beige of Uch ” belong to pre-historic times ? The writer at¬ 
tributes the movement of the Dihli army towards Ldhor, instead of fol¬ 
lowing the route by “Marot,” to the drying up of the Hakrd; while, in 
other places ho says, that, “ the downfall of the Sumras must have 
occurred between A. D. J223,” and, that that year had “been preceded 
by the disappearance of the Hakra river.” How the year 1220 A. D. is 
equivalent to the year 617 H., which commenced on the 7th of March of 
the above year, or twenty-six years before the investment of ITohoJh • 
and the year 1223 A. D., is equivalent to 620 H.. which began on the 

3rd of February, or just three years less. This is certainly very con- 
tradictory. '' 


“It the “ Hakfd nver ” Lad dried np in 1220 A. D. or in 1223, the 
route by “Abohar” between twonty-three and tweuty-six yoara after, 
would have boon no bettor than that by “ Marot.” Both rontee would 
have Um through much the same description of oountnr; for Uboh-har«l 
was situated ou one of its tributaiies. and we know from Ibn Batdtah 


loriiof tto terri. 

rbakJ.ail. f“l“ 0 ^ 0 ^ 07 ;““" "T) ?ntb.ud-Diu, 

playing at the game of ehaagida at 1.1"^ (r2I0jrA’'m 

annexed all the country east of j tv i >. 

hiudah (the old name of ^ 

V ua e or isnatmdah), Knhi am, and Sarasti.M This fact 

w The derivation of this nar.-o whioiv .•« 

the Mahammadau historians, wiJ; bo found farther on * written Abdhar generally by 
M He is one of those turnod into «, “ Pathin " +i , 

» Iforuti i. the aacieut name et SW 

ancient Saraswati. ' 'irsuti is the name of a rfybr, the 
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dearly shoTTS, that, at thie period, the K4ji W4<hah,. Hak)^, or Wahia- 
dah, by whioh two latter names it is best known in the annals of Sind 
and Mnltan, had not ceased to flow, and that Sultan Ndsir-nd-Bin, 
l^abd'jab, annexed all the intervening territory between the banks of 
the Hakfd, which bounded the then dependencies of Sind and Multan 
;.on the east, up to, and including, those districts abovenamed, which its 
tributary, the Qhitang, bounded on the south. It is beyond question 
that he would not have annexed a howling wilderness or “ a region of 
death." It has also been proved beyond all doubt, that Salman Shams-nd- 
D^, I-yal-timish, set out from Dihli by way of Tabarhindah for Uchehli 
with his forces in 625 H. (1228 A. D.) to oust Kabd<jah therefrom, and 
take possession of Sind and Multdn, and came through this present 
desert tract; that the Bidh and its tributaries, or Sind Rud, flowed near 
to UTohobh on the east at that time; for the latter’s fleet was moored in 
front of the ^asbah of ajiykf—Ihrdwat*®—and that one of the Amirs of 
I-yal-tirais]}, Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Gajz-lak Shan, who coiumaiided the 
advanced troops of his army, had been placed in charge of the distiiot of 
Wanjh-rdt on the Hak^d, a place which is known to this day, and which 
then gave its name to the district.*^ It is very evident that the Malik 
abovenamed would not have been placed in charge of a desert, as Wanjh- 
rdt would have been, if the Hakra had disappeared in either 1220 A. D. 
or 1223 A. D., because these events happened years after the last named 
date, in 625 H. (1228 A. D.). 

The author of the “ Tabakdt-i-Na?iri," himself proceeded by way of 
Hdnsi^ and Abdhar [Uboh-har] to Multan on the 24th of 2i-Hijjah, 647 
H. (the end of April, 1248 A. D.), four years after the investment of Uchebh 


This place has disappeared, and its site is now unknown, as far as I can 
discover, whioh is not surprising, considering the vast changes which have taken 
place in this part. 

Perhaps it will not be forgotten, that there were a number of flourisbing 
ma^dlls or sub-districts of the Bakhar and Multan sarkdrs of the Multan fUbah —three 
of the former sarkar and seren of the latter—east of the present bank of the Indus 
and Gharah near tf ohoh h. and extending to the Hakfi, and probably beyond, of 
which one is Dirawar on the very bonk of the Hakf«, whioh are still well-known. 
These alone paid no less than 78,01,510 ddms of revenue, equal to 1 lakh and 9,637 
rdpfs, or £10,953, per annum, not including free grants, and furnished 1,370 horse¬ 
men, and 8,600 foot for militia purposes, in the reign of Akbar Badghiih. 

4A He mentions why he went by H&nsi and Uboh-har. He says (page 687): 
" When he reached the H&nsi district [it was the fief of his patron, the Ulugh 
the author took possession of the village conferred upon him by Ulugh Khan, 
and opportunity offered to proceed to Mnltan by way of Abuhar; and, on Sunday, 
the nth of the mouth, $afar, 648 H., an interview was obtained with MalUc gher 
J^&n-i>6uakar on the banks of the Bi4h.** 
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hy the Mugbal Nd>in, Mangtitah (at which time also he aco&mpani^ 
the relieving army from Dihli as already mentioned), and returned frdni 
Multdn by way of the fort of M^rdt and Sarasti to Hausi again, in* 
JamSdi-uS’lfJaui of the following year, about the middle of October, 1248 
A. D. He had gone to Multdn for the purpose of despatching forty 
head of Indian captives—male slaves*^—to be turned into money, “ to 
his dear sister in TCb nrdsdn ”; and, although he set out in the hot season 
—the end of April—he says nothing about any “ impossibility ” in the 
route, “drought,” or “fissures,” nor does he mention any difiScnlty or 
obstruction whatever. Besides all this, he had an interview with M^ik 
Sher Shdn-i-Sunkar, one of the greatest Amirs and feudatories of WO 
Dihli kingdom, “ on the hanks of the Bidh, after leaving Abdhar [Uboh- 
har], and this would have been simply impossible if the Bidh had left 
its old bed and had united with the Sutlaj. Moreover, if one gimt river 
[the Hakrd] had recently dried up, or disappeared, and if another river 
nearly as large [the Bidh], on the banks of which his interview with 
Malik Sher Ehdn actually took plnco, had abandoned its old bed to meet 
another [the Sutlaj], halfway, which must have also similarly abandoned 
its channel, so that a vast tract of territory previously populous and 
fruitful had been turned into a desert, can it be conceived for a moment, 
that, if such vast changes had really taken place be would not even 
have hinted at them ? Besides, it would have been physically impos¬ 
sible for him to have held an interview on the banka of the Bidh with 
Sher if any change had taken place, because, when it deserted 

its bed, it ceased to he the Bidh. In going by this route he must have 
crossed both fhe Hakrd, and its tributaries, including the Sutlaj as well 
as the Bidh, to reach Multan by Uboh-har, and the Bidh and the Hakfi 
again on his return by way of Mardt* 

In another place (page 782), he says, he went to Multdn on the 
occasion in question, and reached it in Rahi’-ul Awwal, 648 H. (June, 
1260 A. D.), a journey which few would have attempted at that season, 
tf all the rivers had dried up; and, that two days before bis arrival, 
Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kaghlu Ebdn (not Qhiydg.ud-Din, Balban, 
the Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, but a totally different person) had reached 
Multdn from UqljQhh, and was then investing it; that be, the author^ 
remained at Multdn for two months—July and August—during which 
time Malik Balban relinquished tho investment and retired to U'qjjqljh 
again; and that he himself retiitned to Dibit by nearly the same route 
as he had come.*^ 

4B Turned into “ 100 beasts of burden," by Mr. Dowson, See ElUof B BtstorUms, 
Vol, II, page 360, and " Tabak&t-i-Na?irf,” pages 686, 783, and 822. 

M At page 622 of the “Translation" he says he set out from Dibli for Milltdp, 



At pages 787>88, i^inder Ma|ik; Badr>nd-Di 2 iir 8lan^r-i«$dff» entitled 
Nnsirat !&[bdn, it is stated, tbat, in 657 A. H. [^hich began on the 218th 
of Beoetnber, 1258 A. D.] he was placed in charge of the then western 
frontier districts of the Dihli kingdom, namely, the city of Tabarhindah 
[subsequently called Bhatindah], Sundm, Jhajhar, and Lak-wdlj]£ialchhi« 
wbI],"** and the frontiers as far as the ferries over the river Bidh,^' which 
shows that the Bidh still flowed in its old bed, and also tends to 
prove that the parts between the places mentioned above and the Bidh 
were not then deserted by the rivers, and not reduced to a desert. Had 
they been so, of what use was it defending the lino of a dried<up Bidh 
and its “ ferries ” from the waterless desert side ? The Mughals. or 
their vassals and tributai'iea, including Malik *Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i- 
Ka§hlu !|^dn, were then iu the possession of the tracts on, and west of, 
the Bidh, consisting of the provinces of Ifobchh, Multdn, and Ldhor.' 
The author adds, that, ** up to the date of this book being written [his 
history], he [Na§rat Khdii] is still stationed on that frontier, with 
ample military resources and a large army.”*® 

In several other places in his work, the author throws considerable 
light on this subject. At page 723, ho says, that, after he first came to 
TjTohQhh from Ohaznin by Banian, in Safar, 025 H., he went to the camp 
of Malik Taj-ud-Din, &janjar-i-Gajz-lak !^aa, at the time Sultan I-yal- 
timish was about to invest Sultan jN'd|ii’-ud-Din, Kabd-jah, in that 
stronghold, Tdj-ud-Din, Sanjar, having lately been put in possession of 
the district of Wanj-rdt (properly, Wanjh-rtit)*7 of Multdn. This place 

in Zi-^la’dah [the elevonfch month], 647 H., by way of Hanai and Tfboh-har, right 
across the present desert tract. He adds : “ When the rainy season set in, and the 
rains of compassion fell, on tlie 26th of Jam4di-ul-Awwal [the fifth month of the 
following year], he set out on his return by way of tho fort of Marut, Sarasti, and 
Hsnsi [page 688], and reached the capital in the following month. See also note to 
page 823 of that work. 

45 27ow generally known as the Lakhhi Jangal. It is described farther 
on. 

49 Malik Sher j^dn-i-Snnl^ar appears to have again been placed in charge of 
the western frontiers after his kinsman, the Ulngli igi4n-i-A*zam. became Sa1j;dn. 
The author of the Tarikh-i-Firdz ghah-i (who follows the author of tho Tnbai^dt-i* 
Ndfiri after a lapse of ninety<five yaars, however, bat there is no contemporary writer 
between them), states, that, “ gher Khan-i-Sankar. who was tho brother’s son of 
SnlJisn ^iyiji-ad-Din, Balban, held charge of all the western frontier in the begino 
ning of bis reign, and held it up to the time of his own death, four or five years after. 
Ha says: '* This gh^i^ ^an held charge of all tho western frontier, Sundm, Lohowar 
[Ldhor], Deb&l-pdr, and other fiefs exposed to the Mughal inroads. See note 
farther on, 

> 47 Miscalled 1* Beejnot,*’ in the maps. There is another place called Wanjh>rfit;, 
r in,Upper Sind, near tba western channel of the Halford and the old bed of the Bidh, 
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is now in tho midst of the desert, in the Bah&wal*p6r state, but, at the 
period refeiTed to, it was the chief place of a district on the banks of the 
Hakri, extending upwards towards Voiobh, but, chiefly, along its right 
or east banks. Multan had been already taken possession of by one of 
the Suli&n’s Maliks, the feudatory of Sarasti, who had marched down 
the Bari l)o>tbah from the direction of Labor. 

The author of the “ Tabakat-i-Wdfiri ” repeatedly mentions the 
river I3iah up to the time wlieii liis history closes, and, perhaps, it will 
not be amiss to state briefly what he says. 

I have mentioned tliat Malik ‘Izz-ud-Din, Ualbau-i-Kagbld Qjan 
had attempted to recover Multan from Malik Shor Ehan-i-Snulfar« 
when the author was there in 643 H. (1250 A. D.) The latter had, 
some time before, wrested Multan out of the bauds of the Kdrldgh 
Turks, who had compelled Malik Tzz-ud-Din, Balban, to surrender it to 
them. After Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, Balban had withdrawn from Multfin, 
Malik Sher Shan maicbcd against l/ehchh. At this time Malik ’Izz-ud- 
Din, Balban, was absent at Jidg-awr, or “ Nagor,” and he at once 
hastened from thence towards ITohchh to endeavour to save it; and 
thinking that Malik Sher Khan would take into consideration that they 
■were both servants of the same sovereign, and would abandon his designs 
upon I/ohehh, he presented himself in his camp ; but Malik gher Kban 
who appears to have known that ho was a tniitor at heart, detained him 
as a prisoner until ho consented to surrender the place. This he did 
and had to retire to Nag-awr again. The author says that, with ITohobh 
given up to him, all Sind came under Malik Sher Iran’s sway, Now 
the route from Nag-awr to ITohobh led across the Hakra, and through 
the vast tract at present chiefly desert; but Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban 
and bis following do not appear to have had any difficulty, either in 
going or coming, with regard to water or forage.'*^ 


and which was incladod in the 
border to the banka of tho Hakfa, 
its chief town. 


same district, which extended from the Bik^nlr 
and the first named place appears to hare beetf 


li. • *! ?*\*^*u under tho events of the year 648 H fl250 A D ^ 

iatrig.i„g ,i.h th, ^ 
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The year 648 H. commenood ..n the 4th April, 1260 A. D 
which M^k ’Izz-ud-Din, was Sr*”? f 

Sind and Multan. Its dopeadonciea adjoined those of 
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In ShawwAi; 650 H. (Janimry, 1263 A. D.), Siilt6n firi?ir-iid*l)in, 
Ma^mdd S])dh, set out from Dihli with his forces in the direction' of 
'. Lihor, with the intention of marching to Multdn and Uch'^hh, in order 
to recover them from Malik ^cr !^an, and restore them to Malik 
*Izz-ud-Din, Balban. Malik Sher Khan was the kinsman of the ITlagh 
£h^o<<i>A’zam, and this movement against him was the first step in a 
plot which was then on foot, to overthrow the power of the Ulng^ Khan« 
i-A’zam, and remove him from the court. The forces marched from 
Dihli by Kaithal, because the feudatories of Buda’dn, Bhianah, and other 
parts, were to join with their contingents. The troops reached the banks 
of the Bfah, but, as the conspirators had succeeded in getting the Uiug^ 

’ ]|0]^4a-i-A’zam banished to his fiefs of Hdnsi and the Siwalikh territory, 
the Saltan, who was a mere tool in their hands, marched back with 
them to Dihli in the first month of the following year. 

Towards the close of that year the Saltan again put his forces in 
motion for the purpose of securing U'ohchh and Mnltdn. On reaching 
the banks of the Biah, a force was despatched towards Tabarhiudah, 
another of Malik ^er Khan’s fiefs ; but ho, leaving those places in the 
hands of his dependents, had retired towards Turkistdu, to proceed to 
the presence of the Great Kd’an, Mangd !!^an ; and those provinces 
wore taken from Malik ^er Khan’s dependents, and entrusted to the 
charge of Malik Arsalan Khan^ Sanjai'-i-Ohast; and the Sult.an again 
retired from the banks of the Biah, beyond which the forces did not 
move, and returned to Dihli. 

Abont 663 A. H., the traitor, Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban, (1256 
A. D.), was again placed in charge of Uoh<^h and Multan, apparently, 

% 

west. Oan any one imagine it would have been possible or desirable to have held 
Mult&n, l /ohoh lif and Xig-awr, with a howling waterless desert between, and those 
districts also half a desert, with the principal river dried np, and two others merged 
into one, and thus rendering another vast tract desolate P 

N&g-awr, at the period* in question, was generally held by a separate feudatory, 
but ’Izz'Ud-Diu, Balban, possessed interest with the rulers of the ghamsi 

dynasty, to whom he was related by marriage, having espoused a lady of the family 
of Sulfiin I-yal-timisli' He rebelled several times, and yet his oonduot was passed 
over, and he was again and again restored to favour, as may be seen from the 
« TabaV4t-i.Nd?m.” 

In Akbar B&ds^h’s reign, N&g-awr was one of the two western aarkdra of the 
Ajmir fShah$ and Bik&nfr, of which Jasal-mir was only a maljtdU or snb'district, was 
another aarkdr of Ajmir. Even in that day, when some of the rivers haid greatly 
changed, and a great deal of desert intervened between Kag-awr and the Multan 
fn^ah, -it contained thirty^one ma^dUa, and yielded a revenne of 40,389,830 ddmat 
equal to 1,009,743 rdpia, or upwards of ten ledfha. It is now a dependency of Jodh* 
bf tbdterritmy of 
"W ,* ■ 
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to oonntemot the designs of Malik gher Eb4n in going to the presence 
of Mangil the supreme ruler of the Mughal empire. With the 

assistance of Malik ghams-ud-Din, Muhammad, the Karat, who held 
the fief of Hirat, and other parts adjacent, as a vassal of the Miighals— 
and heavy was their yoke—and tliroiigh- him, he tendered allegiance 
ta Hulakd Kh4n,^® then in r>rdu<Zamm on the part of his brother 
Mangd f^d’an, and requested that a Shahnah or Commissioner should 
be sent to l/ohobh. This was done, and the Nd-in, Sail, or Sdlin, also 
written Sai'i,^t ^as sent thither at the head of a body of Mughal troops 
in 654 A. H. (1256 A. D.). 

In 655 H. (1257 A. D.)®» Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kaslild Kh^n, 
who, with the troops of IToliqhh and Multan,was then on the banks of 
the Bidh, advanced up the do-dbah in order to efFect a junction with 
other disaffected Maliks of the Dihli kingdom.6* Having united, they 
pushed on to Man|dr-pur, Kuhyam, and Samanah, their object being to 
seize upon Dihli if they could.^^ The Ulugh Khan«i«A*zam, who had 
again regained the greatest power in the state, moved against them at 


W See preceding note, and “ Taba^at-i-N4?iri,” pages 786 and 800. 

W- In this word, as in many others, the letters ‘ r ’ and ‘ I ’ are interchangeable. 

M According to some other writers, in the preceding year. 

6S The reason why Malik 'Izz-nd-DIn, Balban-i-Kashlu Khan was able to hold 
these places, although at the same time in open rebellion against his sovereign, the 
Snk4n of Dihli, was, because ITchchh and Mnltan, and their dependencies, chiefly, lay 
west of the Biah and Hakrd, and behceen tlie latter and the .<b-i-Sind or Indus, which 
then flowed much nearer to Multan, and farther west and beyond the Biwi and 
0hin-4b. Both strongholds, likewise, lay in tho same do-dbah or delta, the Sind- 
S&gnr Do-&bah, and this rendered them liable to attack from the Mnghals coming 
downwards from the direction of the Koh-i-Jvid, Namak-Sar, or Salt Range, in the 
same do-dbah,^ which was in the possession of the Mughals. The fact that Malik 
^asan, the Karldgh, evacuated Mnltan immediately on the Mugfeals approaching the 
bwks of the Ab-i-Sind to attack ITehchh in 643 H., and retired precipitately Into 
Sind, to Siw-istan and the sea coast, confirms this. To do so, he did not take boat, 
On the Ab-i'Sind, or he might have been captured, but he embarked on the BiAh or 
Sind Rtid, below tho confluence of tho three^ther rivers of tho Pani-ab with it and 
W it got into the Hakra or Wahindah,fnd by it reached the neighbourhood of 
Bakhar, and subsequently Lower Sind. 

^W.I-Pa,I wrote. lloHlio wo. in tie Bit! Do-itah, nnd iri!ln,|,h in tie 
*.taot known M Borfin.i.p.„i.Nn,l, „r Brtm Panj-Cb or Pwioh Had, tint fa, lying 

on either Bide of the united five rivers below their junction. J « 

A w ?"thigfe Kh.'ni, who bad married the mother of Sult&n Nijir- 

nd'Din, Mahmfid §li4h, who had rebollod against that Sultan in 653 H. (1265 ADI 

i*® « ”ot allowed to appear in the Uat of 
the Sulf^n s Mahks He, too, w as a TtM-fc, not a “ Patbin.” See “ Tttbak4t.i-Hi8iri ” 
pages 678 and 703. Also tho 8 ocie^/*« “ Trausaotions," for 1886, page 226 . 

See Te>hak&t•i•JS^^f^iri," page 786. 
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the head of the Sultda’s forces. They managed, however, to give him 
the slip when within ten huroh of them; for, having fellow traitors 
within the walla of the capital, who offered to opei^he gates to them, 
they a forced march of one hundred Icuroh in the space of two days 
and a tills, and reached it on the evening of the Thursday. The Uhigh 
.Ehsn<i-A*zam had, in the meantime, i*eceived intimation of these doings, 
and he set out in pursuit of them. In the interim the traitors within 
had been secured; and Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Baiban, and his confederates 
found the walls manned and gates closed ready for a vigorous defence 
when they perambulated the place on the evening in question. On the 
Friday morning, the Sultan’s forces under the Ulugh Khin-i-A*zam 
having appeared upon the scone, the insurgents took to flight; and Malik 
"IzZ'ud-Din, Baiban, being deserted by the troops of Uiih'^hh and Multan 
in their precipitate flight, was left with only about 200 or 1300 followers. 
He, however, succeeded in effecting his escape. This was in Jam4di>ul- 
Akhir of the year above mentioned (July, 1257 A. D.). 

At this time, the Nd-in SAli or Salin or Sari, having entered the 
territory east of the Ab-i-Sind or Indus, reached Uehihh, and Malik 
’Izz-ud-Diu, Baiban, had to join his camp. After this the Mughal leader 
despatched the Kurqt Malik, 8hams-ud-I)in, Muhammad, who had to 
accompany him on this-expedition whether he liked it or not, to occupy 
Multdn and the Shaikh of Shaikhs, Baha-ul-FIakk wa-d-Din, Zakariya, 
who appears, in the absence of a settled government, to have been the 
chief authoi’ity there, or, at least, the person possessing the most in¬ 
fluence, had to pay down 100,000 dinars to save the place from being 
sacked. The fortifleabions are said to have been dismantled by Sali’s 
command, and a Turk mamluk or slave of Malik Shams-ud-Din, Muham¬ 
mad, the Tajgik Kurat feudatory of Hirat and Ghdr, Qliingiz !^an, by 
name, was made Hakim of Multan.^7 

Both Malik Sher Khin-i-Sankar, and Malik JalAl-ud-Din, Mas’ud 
Shah, brother of SultAii Nasir-ud-Din, Ma^rndd Shah, ruler of Dihli, 

Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, Baiban, was yrobably ashamed to accompany those infidels 
thither to the presence of the Shail^, therefore, the Tdjjik Karat Malik of Hirdt 
and Ghdr was made the means of oommnnication. 

67 I hope this Ohingiz Khdn will not be mistaken by the aroheeologioal experts 
for Timur-chi, the Magdi'i'h the Chingiz or Great Khdn, becanae history states that he 
did not coin money; while the coins, if they may be so called, of his imme^ate sue- 
oessora were hdliabfs or ingots. Many of those petty Mnsaltndn rulers, Wh wore 
reduced to vassalage by the Mughals, like Malik Uasan, the l^arlfigk) and Sbams-nd- 
Din, Muhammad, the Kurat, had to put ths names of these infidels ” on their coins. 
See Thomas's ** Pa^hdn Kings of 0.ehli,’' pages 91—98. Neither Hasan, nor bis son, 
Kdftr-ad-Din, Muhammad Were very" powerfulmonorohs." See also " Taba^dt-i- 
Translation, pages 781, 859<»863, and 1188—1132 for an adoount of them. 
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who had gone to the presence of Mangti and had been hononrahly 

received, w6ro also permitted to return; and the latter was allowed , to 
hold the province of L^hor, independent of Dihli, as a vassal of the 
Mahals, but he did not long retain it. ^ .a',. 

It is stated in another histoiy®^, that, after settling the^lfiMrs of 
ITohehli and Multan, Sail marched towards Labor, which was then in 
the possession of Kuret IHian, or ghwan as it is wntten in the original, 
and that Sail entered into an accommodation with this person, on the 
payment of 30,000 dinars, 30 Mkanedrs of soft fabrics, and 100 captives; 
and that, after this, the Kurat Malik of Ilirat and Gbiir, Sharas-ud-Din, 
Muhammad, who, as tho vassal of tho Mn^als, had to accompany the 
N6-in with his contingent and was probably quite weary of acting against 
his co-religionists on the side of the Mughal infidels, left the Nd-in, 
Sail, and I’etired towards Ghiir. 

This iierson, Kuret Khtan, who was in possession of Labor, does not 
appear, however, to havo been a feudatory of the Dihli kingdomand 
the city of Labor was in ruins, or in a very ruinous state, it having been 
sacked and depopulated and destroyed by the Murals in 639 H. (1211-- 
42 A. D.). After that time, tho ruins were occupied by tho Khokhars, 
a powerful Jat tribe. Those people havo always been mistaken for 
Gakliafs (by those who knew no difference between them), and tho 
Gakhars for Khokbai’S. 

A groat army was assembled at the capital for tho purpose of mov¬ 
ing against the Mujghal invaders and the traitor, Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, 
Balkan, but serious disturbances broke out in tho hill tracts of Mew4t 
and parts adjacent, that had first to bo quelled. Respecting this, the 
author of tho “ Tabakdt-i-Na^iri" saj’s, at page 850 : “ Nevertheless, 
it was impossible to chastize that sedition by reason of anxiety conse¬ 
quent on the appearance of the Mu gh al army, which continued to harass 
the frontier tracts of tho dominions of Isldm, namely, the territory of 
Sind, Labor, and the line of the Jlicih until, at this period, emissaries 
of Shurdsan, coming from tho side of ’Irak, from Hulati [or Huldkd], 
the Mughal, had arrived in the neighbourhood of the capital.” 

These emissaries had not come on Hulakfi’s part, but respecting a 

matrimonial alliance mentioned at page 869 of tho ” Taha^dt-i-Nariri.” 

Malik Na§ir-ud-Diu, Muhammad, who then ruled over the kMUO'^ ot 

« 

Mujmal-i-Fajilj-i.’' 

» There is a Malik named iMj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Kuret Khin, among the 
tories of Dihli, but ho had ner r been iu charge of LShor according to the »I’abakdt- 
i-Ndjiri.” See page 750. 

Had the Bidh been dry, they could easily have passed the frontier, but it'was 
an unfordable river in tho direction here referred to. 
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Baai&n in the Koh-i-Jtid,*^ was desirons of giving a danghter of his in 
marriage to the son of the Ulngh Klidn-i>A*zam, and an agent had been 
sent to him by the Ulug^ Kh&n-.i-A*zam agreeing to his request. As 
Malik Nd^iir-ud-Din, Muhammad, was a vassal of tHe Mnghals, at that 
time, afld as Hnlakd KhAn, the raler of r>rdn Zamin on behalf of 
bis brother, the^Great Ka’an, Mangu, was therefore the Malik’s imme¬ 
diate superior, the Malik had deemed it necessary to send the agent of 
the Ulu|^ I^4n-i-A’zam to Hulakd Khan to obtain his sanction for 
the proposed alliance. It was this Karldgh emissary who had arrived 
along with the agent of the Ulugh Khan at this juncture, and with him 
had come a Mu gha l ^ahnah, or Commissioner, resident in Malik Ndftir- 
nd-Din, Muhammad’s tei'ritory, probably to spy out the nakedness of 
the land. Advantage was taken of the arrival of these emissaries, who 
were detained for a time at some distance from the capital.®* The Ulugh 
Khan-i-A’zam set out at the head of the troops,®* and making forced 
marches, suddenly and unexpectedly entered the hill tracts of Mewat, 
and attacked the rebels with vigour and effect. The rebellion was crush¬ 
ed, the rebels severely punished, and the forces returned to Dihli, The 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam advised the Sultan to give these emissaries 
a public reception; and so they were conducted with great pomp 
and parade to the Sultan’s presence, and 200,000 footmen well armed, 
and 60,000 cavalry fully equipped in defensive armour, besides numer-, 
ous war elephants, were assembled for them to behold and report on 
when they returned into Khurasan. This stroke of policy had the 
desired effect; and the author says : “ Hulau [Hulakd] heat orders to 
the Mughal forces under the standard of Sari [Sail], the Kd-fn, saying : 

* If the hoof of a horse of your troops shall have entered the dominions 
of the Sulfcan,®* the command unto you is this, that all four feet of such 

He was the son of the late Malik, Saif-nd-Din, ^asatl, the l^arldsh, who had 
possessed himself of Mnlt&n shortly before the Mnghals invested LT cheh h in 643 H. 

At a place called B4rdtah. See " Translation,” page 851, note 8. 

W The Ulugh ]^4n-i-A’gam had a body of 3,000 Afghans, horse and foot, along 
with him in this expedition, the first time they are mentioned by a contemporary 
historian as in the service of any of the feudatories of the DihK kingdom. They 
were only now become snflaoiently numerous to take service under the Muhammadan 
nobles of the Dihli state. The territories north, west, and south of their mountain 
borne—I am referring, to ” the Afghanistan,” as described in my “ Noiza ” on those 
parts, not to the Afghan state —were either in the possession of the Muj^ls, who 
were infidels, or their vassals, who groaned under their yoke, like N4rir-nd-Dm, the 
yarlfigh. above referred to. 

St This, of oonrae, only refers to the country east of the Bi&h, for the Mn^ls 
CHf their vassals were in possession of all west of that river at Ihe period in question, 

h^ been for some time, a fact which Indian history compilers (np to date), do 
[ hot aj^ear tcImTe Imen oogoizant of. 
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horse be lopped off.' Snoh like security did the Moat High God miraou- 
loualy vouchsafe unto the kingdom of Hinddatdn through the felicity 
attending the rectitude of the Ulugli-Kbani counsels.” 

All these facta ahow, that, at the period in question, the Bidh still 
flowed in its old bed, and that the Sutlaj river had not united with it. 
The writer of the article on the Bost River ” in th%£laloutta Review, 
however, again quoting the Tabakdt-i-J'Tasin ” from Blliot's ** Historic 
ana,*’ in reference to the investment of Ifchchh, says, that, ** when he 
[Sttltdn 'AU-ud-Din, Mas’dd Shah] arrived on the banks of the Biyah 
the infidels raised the siege of UcUh,” and that, “ here the allusion is to 
the united streams. The Satlej is not mentioned although the writer 
was with the army, that river having become merged into the Biyah.”^^ 
Here again the “ Tabakat-i-Na|iri ” is not correctly quoted, and the 
writer contradicts what he mentioned before from that work. It was 
only after the Dihli troops had crossed the Biah, and moved towards the 
Rawah or Rdwl of Labor, and wei’e marching down the left or east bank 
of the latter river, in the Bari Do-abah, between that river and the 
Biah, and the troops were approaching Heh-ihh from the northwards, 
that the Mughals, who had been repulsed in a recent assault, in which 
they had lost one of their famous leadoi’s, finding their line of retreat 
threatened, raised the investment and “retired in three divisions.” 
In no instance throughout the “ Tabakat-i-N4siri ” is such a river as 
the Sutlaj referred to; and I totally fail to see what proof the writer 
of the article has to show that the author “ makes allusion to the united 
streams,” when no such river as the Sutlaj is mentioned in his work,®* 
nor in any history of that period. 

W Mr. B. D. Oldham, too, in his recent paper previously alluded to, appears to 
have been unaware that the Biah flowed near to Multan at this period, or at least he 
does not refer to it as if ho had been aware of the fact; and at this period no 
Haridri or Ghdrah, miscalled the Sutlaj, existed. The SutlnJ was then a tributary 
of the nakfa, and flowed ranch farther to the east. See note 67. 

66 What “ice call it now” is no criterion of its correctness; and the writer in 
the Calcutta Review (page 11) himself says, that, “ The modern term Satloj is rarely 
if ever used, except by those who have been brought into contact with Europeans.” 
The “ modem term," too, is at least as old as the A’in-i-Akharf. 

It will perhaps bo well to state, to m.ake the subject clear, that, as long as the 
Sutlaj or Shattluj flowed in its own separate bed, that is, before it and the Bidh botb 
left their respective channels and united into one river, the Sutlaj was a tributary of 
the Hakpd or Wahindah. After the junoiiou of the two rivers for a they both 
lost their old names, but, having again soon after separated, the Sntlaj returning to 
its old channel, they flared apart for about one hundred kuroh, equal to about onO 
hundred^ and seventy^ve miles, and again took their old names of Bith and Sutlaj* 
Aftet this, in the last century only, they again united, and lost their old names pupa 
moret and from that time have flowed in one channel, both having deserted 
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When the Bi4h and Sntlaj fLnaUy united their waters, it was not 
that the Sntlaj flowed in the bed of the Bi&fa, bat both left their old 
beds and united midway, as their deserted channels remain to show. 
Moreover, after their junction, both rivers lost their names, and thence¬ 
forward they were known as the Hariari, Nili, or Ghdrah.®'*' If the Bi4h 
had left its old bed, and had moved from thirty-five to forty miles fur¬ 
ther eastwards, thus still more reducing the Dihli territory, the author 
would certainly have mentioned such a fact, but, as the Sutlaj did not 
then exist in that part, being then a tributary of the Hakfi, it is by no 
means strange that it is never mentioned in his work. The author does 
not mention the Hakfd, nor the Qhitang, nor the Qiviii-^b, nor the Ghag- 
ghar, but that, too, is no proof that they did not exist, for we know that 
they did. 

Malik *Iz!!-ud-Din, Balban’s march upwards along tho banks of the 
Bidh in 656 H., is also considered a proof that the two rivers, the “ Biyah,” 
and the “ Satlej,” had united, or rather that the “ Satlej had merged 
into the Biyahbut I have already mentioned, at page 174, why Malik 
'Izz-ud-Din, Balban, took tho route in question. The extracts I have 
given from the “Xabakat-i-Nasiri ” clearly show, that, up to the period 
its author wrote, namely, up to 658 H. (1259 A. D.), the Biah had not 
left its old bed; and, furthermore, it is certain that it still continued 
to flow in its old bed for more than one hundred and fifty-seven years 
after the investment of ITohohh by the Mughals, up to tho time of the 
invasion of India by Amir Timlir, the Gdrgan, in 801 H. (1397-98 A. D.), 
as I shall presently show ; and, moreover, there are people still living,^^ 

ancient beds. The names of the river while united were Maohhu-Wah, Hariari, 
Pand, Ndrni, Nilf, Qhalld-Gh&rah, and Gh&rah, the two last being only applied to 
the lower part of the stream, after the final janction. See the account of the Sntlaj 
.. farther on. 

About tho only writer who describes the Harf&ri or Ghdrah correctly and in a 
few words is Elphinstone, who says (Vol. 1, p. 33), respecting Bahawalpdr; “The 
river winds much at this place, and is very muddy, but the water, when cleared, is 
excellent. It is here called the Gharra, and is formed by the joint streams of the 
Hyphasis or Beyah, and Hysudrus or Sutledge.” 

W Abd-l-Fa^l, in the A’in-i-Akbari, calls it Ghdrah, Hari&rf, or Ndrni. The 
pand or Pandah refers to a minor branch described further on, but not to be con¬ 
founded with the high bank of the old channel of the Sntlaj farther east, which in 
the dialect of the people of that part is called 

68 There lately died in the village of Dhoki in the Montgomery (the old “ Qoo- 
garia **) district, an old Jat named Bagh Mall, who, according to a L&hor paper, 
which gave an account of him a little while before, had reached the advanced age of 
118 years, having been born hi A. D. 1770. The account saysThough so old, Bagh 
Hall oau still walk about, and goes as far as the village well, about 100 yards or so, 
and a^ to the village dharmsafa every day. His vision is a good deal impaired, and 
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wlio remember the time when the Bi&h first deserted its ancient bed, 
and the Sutlaj finally left its last independent channel, now known to 
the people as the “ Great jpandab,” and the two nnited and formed the 
Hariiri, Nili, or Gharah as they now flow. 

I certainly fail to see that because “ the Tartar chief, Kadar ” [aMn- 
ghftl , I presume, and Mu glia ls are not Tartars, although both are branches 
of the Turks'] “ came with an army from the Jud mountain in 695 A. H 
(A. D. 1296) and crossed the Jhelam, Boyah, and Satladar (Satlej) ’* 
[which the writer just before said had “merged into the BiyAh*’ fidfty- 
two years previously, when the army marched from Dihli to relieve 
Uqhohh] and was “defeated near Jhalandar,” therefore “he must have 
crossed them above their junction” [the two latter, I presume, are 
meant, but three are named], The “ must ” here is merely to sup¬ 
port the previous theory that the Sutlaj had united with the Bi&h 
and flowed in the latter’s bed, which it never did do. This “ Tartar 
chief” could not have crossed the Sutlaj at all, to have been defeated 
near Jalhandar,®® even after the Biah and Sutlaj had united into one 
stream and ran as it runs to this day, because, if ho had crossed the 
Sutlaj fi’ora the west to the cast bank, he would have passed out of ,tho 
Jalhandar Do<abah, and have left Jalhandar some twenty-eight miles to 
the northward. That Do-dbah refers to tho tract of country lying be¬ 
tween the Bfah and tho Sutlaj (in whatever direction they flowed, and 
may flow), which latter river now bounds it on tho south. To reach 
that Do-dbah from the Koh i-Jdd, Namak-Sdr, or Salt Range, the Qhin- 
db and the Rawi would have to bo crossed as well as the “ Jiielam ” and 
“ Beyah,” but not the “ Satladar (Satlej) and if it is a proof, because 
the Sutlaj is “ not mentioned ” by tho author of the “ Tabakdt-i-lSTafirl ” 
on tho occasion of the investment of Uchchh, that it must have “ merged 
into the Biyah,” we might just as well say that it is a proof that the 
Qhin-db and Rawi had merged into the Jhilam, or some other river, 

he is rather deaf, but otherwise seems in wonderful health for his wonderful age. 

• • • His doscondanta number eighty persons—children, grandchildren, and 
great-grand children,—who tako great care of him. The old man’s memory is, of 
oonrse, somewhat gone $ but as a proof of his ago he says he can remember the drying 
up of the Bias [BifihJ, which is supposed to have occurred some hundred years ago’* 

** Allen’s Indian Mail,” January 2lBt, 1889. 

When Wilford wrote his remarkai.Jo «Es..itys,” showing that he was ttSt in 
advance of his time, and Eonnoll publltihed his “ Memoir on a Map of Hindooston,” 
in 1788, the Bi^h and Sutlaj ha't not yet united and formed the Hari&tf, NiK 
Gh&rah, but they did so very shoitly after. ’ 

M Abd-l-Fa*! always writes it Jaandbw. The Survey account I shall presently 
refw to has the name as above. The correct name of this do-diAah is Bist>Jiilhan£bw. 
and it WA& also known os Sahir-W£l. 
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sinoe they are not mentioned in the case. of this ** Tartar invasion, 
which was one of the numerous inroads of the Mughals into the Panj>&b 
territory. 

1 may mention here, that, when the Mirz^, Pir Mubammad, son of 
Jah4n>gir, son of Amir Timdr, in Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 800 H. (December, 
1397 A. D.), crossed the Ab-i-Sind or Indus and invested l/chohh as the 
Nd'in, Mangdtah had done in 643 H., reinforcements under Tdj-ud-Din, 
Mubammad, the hTd’ib of Sar-ang !^dn, who was then governor of the 
provinces of Labor and Multan, were despatched to the succour of 
T/ohohh. Pir Mubammad, obtaining information of this, raised the in* 
vestment of that place, and marched to meet Taj-ud*Din, Mubammad, 
whom he fell upon on the banks of the Biah, and overthrew him. He, 
with difficulty, re-crossed the river, but, in so doing, lost a number of 
his men, who, in their hurry to escape, threw themselves into tlio Biah 
and were drowned. Having effected the passage, Tiij-ud-Din Mubam- 
mad retired precipitately towards Multan, which he succeeded in reach¬ 
ing, but was closely followed by the Mughals, who invested him therein. 
To effect those movements, if the Biah and Sutlaj had united, both 
pursuer and pursued would have had to cross the Ghdrah, but they had 
not yet united. The Bawi still flowed east of Multan and united with 
the Biah, which still flowed in its own bed; but, the Qhin-ab, having 
separated from the Rawi and Bidh, and altered its course more towards 
the west, passed Multan on the west instead of the east, and thus Mul- 
tdn was in the Rachan-db Do-dbah, and iroibchh in the Bist-Jalhandar, 
instead of the Sind Sdgar, while at present, consequent on other changes 
in the courses of the rivers, Multdn is in the Bari Do-dbah, and ITahobh 
has long since been shut out of the Do-dbahs altogether. 

So much for the Bidh and Sutlaj having merged into one before the 
investment of U'oholjh in 643 H. 

The old bed of the Hak^rd can be traced much farther south-west 
than “ Kururwalla, in Lat. 29®, 53', Long. 73°, 53',” It can be traced 
down to the sea coast of Sind, as I have hoi’e traced it. 

' The writer of the article in the “ Calcutta Review ’’ has also stated, 
that the upper part of the Hakfd “ is called Sotra^ which is probably a 
corruption of Satroda or Satrudaf the old name of the Satlej'^® [in the 
“Tartar invasion” he called it the ** Satladar*’’]. “Hakra,” he con¬ 
tinues, appears to be the modified form of Sagara, the letter S being 
pronounced H in Rajputana and Sindh.” It might have been added, 
that this inveterate propensity likewise prevails in Kd^hiawd)*.'^^ But, 

70 Only the Sutlaj .was not the Hakfd, hut merely one of its tributaries. See the 
notice of the Hakfd farther oh. et 

71 Lieuh A, H* E. Boilehu, of the Hon’ble Oompany’s Bengal Engineers, in hia 
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how comes it that the ‘ fc * in Hakfd is changed into *g*? The 
Sdgarah (or Shdgarah in some MSS.) is as old as the time when Al- 
.Mas’ddi wrote, as will appear farther on.^* 

He also says that the Satloj when it abandoned the western 
Naiwal [Nd’o Wall, the eastern and western, are names of old channels 
in which, in ancient times, the Sutlaj flowed] entered the valley of the 
Biyas. * * * At this time [the siege of tTaholjh in 643 H.] therefore, 
took place the first junction between the rivers, and their combined 
streams were henceforth known as the Beyah.” What is the difference P 
and what name may it have previously borne if it was only henceforth 
called the “ Beyah " ? 

This, however, is notliing less than a contradiction on the writer’s 
part of his own previous and succeeding statements. He must have 
meant to say, or ought to have said, that, after their junction, whenever 
and wherever that might have happened, they lost their respective 
names, and wore henceforth called Hariari, Nili, or Ghdrah; aud, in 
any case, the Sutlaj never entered the valley of the Biab, nor did 
the Biah enter the valley of the Sutlaj, because the tracts through 
which the Bidh flows after leaving the hills, and a goodly por¬ 
tion of which I have myself traversed, and that through which the 
united sti'eams now flow, is perfectly flat from their point of junction. 
The right or western bank of the old bod of the Biab, like that of 
other rivers of this part, is much the highest, and forms the eastern 
side of the great central plateau sepaiuting the valley in which it flowed 
from the valley of the Rawi, and forms the greater part of the Ganjf 
Bdf, desex-ibed in the account of the two rivers farther on j and beyond 
this high bank the Biah could not possibly pass, unless it had risen 
some forty feet to do so. The old bed of the latter river lies some 
s^hirty miles on the average farther west than the united stream, the 
Hariari, Nilf, or Ghdrah. The Sutlaj and Bidh met half way, so to speak, 
both leaving their old beds, and formed a new one for a short distance, 
but they soon separated, aud did not unite again until low down in the 
south-west part of the Multan district, as will bo described in its proper 


Personal Narrative” says, that ” tho Bhatoo borderors substitute a guttural hh in 
place of «, as “tukWee” for “tiwfeej” o for a [for ‘oh” as a final letter, as in 
Sind]; and ah for s,” etc. Tod, on tho other hand (as in the extract above, which 
is really from him), says tho nativf-s of these parts cannot pronounce the Sibilant 
so that ‘ 8 * is commuted into ‘ h* 


uuuuii, 


am, oco., ana 


7S Sdgar is tho Sanskrit j 

... ’ *«'*» snxi Known as the 

"Sanlra,” which i, hnothor form 
of the neioe i and it le called tho Sanhrah m the treaty entered into by Kidir Shth 
and Mnbammad ghih, B&dghdh of DihU, whe* ceding all the territory wait of -it 16 
tha Panriana. Tha inhatanca of that treaty i. giyan farthar ^ ^ 
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place. It was only towar<ls the clo^ o£ the last century that they 
again united, again lost their respective names, formed a new riyei^ audi 
a fresh bed, and commenced to flow as at present. 

The writer also states that, “ the application of the name Satlej to 
the stream below its confluence is a modern innovation, and is not to be 
found in old writings, Hindd or Mohammedan.” In this he is perfectly 
correct. It was stated by Abd-1-Fazl in the A’in-i-Akbari nearly three 
centuries ago, that, “ after the junction of the two rivers they both lose 
their names, and the united streams are known as the Pand, or Pandab, 
Haridri, and Ndrni, and lower down, as the Gharali or Ghdrd (both 
modes of writing being correct).” Then quoting Tod, the Review writer 
says, “ Tod, in his Annals of Rajast’han,” says, that the Bhatti tradi¬ 
tions say the Garrah is always called Beah. To this day, the river below 
Firozpur is known to the boatmen as Bijah [sic] or Garrah. The 
modern term Satlej is rarely if over used, except by those who have 
been brought into contact with Europeans.”'^® 

I may add that the boatmen never call it “ Satlej,” nor Sutlaj 
below the confluence of the two rivers, and that, more correctly speaking, 
we might say that the Sutlaj unites with the Biah, instead of the Bidh 
uniting with the Sutlaj. The Sutlaj was the interloper, and its entering 
the channel of the Biah at Loh or Loh-Wdl temporarily, caused the 
Biah to desert its ancient channel altogether. 

Before closing these remarks upon the article in the ” Calcutta 
Review,” I would point out what appears so very contradictory in the 
writer’s statements. At page 10 he says, that, “ when the Salt,aa (’Ald- 
ud-Din, Mas’dd ^dh), reached the banks of the Beyah, the Mughals 
raised the siege of Gchh,” and that ” the allusion is to tho united 
streams, tho Satlej having become merged into the Beyah.** Now, after 
stating that “ tho Satlej is an interloper, and the Beydh the original 
stream,” which last statement is undoubtedly correct, he says that “ tho 
Satlej is no other than the Hakra or Naewal”; that “theAbohar” 
was the last which deserted its bed in tho first half of the thirteenth 
century; that, although they met at Hariki Pattan [Hari ke Fatan—The 
Ferry of Hari] in 1593, they have only flowed in the same bed since 

79 Tod in his ” Bajast’kaa,” says, note page 262, Yol II, that “ Tho Garah is 
invariably called the Behah in the chronicle [whioh ho is supposed to be quoting]. 
Qharah, or Gharra, is so called, in all probability, from the mud (gar) suspended in 
its waters. The Gharah is composed of the waters of the Behah and SiUltg" 

Gdrd not gar ” is mud in Hindi, but kneaded and prepared tor pottery 

or building, but the name of the river ia Ghallu-Gbirah ( and Ghirah# 

Bee notes 66 and 67» 
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1706 and that since then Ihe lands on the ban)cs o£ the old Biy&e 
became waste.”'*'* 

If these last statements are correct, then the former one, that, 
when the Mnghals raised the siege of l/ohohli in 1245 A. D., “tlie 
allusion is to the united streams^ the Satlej having become merged into this 
Biydhf** is incorrect; as mnst likewise be the statements, that, after this 
siege of tTohchh, “ armies marching from JDehLi to Multdn were obliged to 
abandon the direct route by Marot, in consequence of ihe disappearance of 
the Halera,” which we are now told “ is no other than the Satlej or 
Naewal;” and that afterwards, they ** always took the road by Abohar 
and AjodhaUf* must be equally wrong, since the writer adds, that “ the 

74 Mfrzd ^ah ItJusnin, the Ai'gh<in Maghal rnler of Sind, after gaining possession 
of I fclich h in 931 H. (1324-2o A. 1).), and destroying its defences, marched from 
thence towards Mnltdn, and reached the banks of the Gbdrah ; and the Langdh Jafs 
of Mnltdn took post on the banks, and there awaited his attack. 

This clearly shows that the Biah and Sntlnj had then, in Mlrzd Shdh Qasaia’a 
day, already united above Firuz-pur, and become the Ilaridri, pandah, or Ndmf, as 
afterwards described by Abd-l-Fa?.!. But they soon separated again, and each re> 
Burned its former name, the only difference being that an intermediate, but very 
minor branch remained, called the Pandah. After flowing apart for about one 
hundred 'kurohf they again nnitod and formed the Ghdrah, as described in note 66, 
pag^ 178, and in the notice of tho rivers farther on; for, until they again united in 
the sonth-westorn part of the then Multan territory of the Langdh Jats, there was 
no Ghdrah. Tho latter, howovcr, was not then as it subsequently became, and now 
is, becanse it then passed some miles cast of the site on which BahdwaLpdr now 
stands, and also oast of l/ohohh. to unite with the Ab-i*Sind, or Indus. 

Mirzd Shah llusain, morefi^cE^-'ir'Btated to have made peace with the Langdh 
ruler of Multa n^ gWjpnfation, that tho Ghdrah, in future, should form the 

tho Multdn territory and Sind, and that all to the sonthwards of 
the Ghdrah shonld belong to Sind. The point whoro the two rivers again nnited 
after flowing apart, will bo found in tho account of Ibrahim Pusaiu Mirza’s capture 
farther on. 

It is further mentioned that Mirzd Shah Pusain attacked tho fortress of Dir-dwar 
(since become tho chief stronghold of tho Dd’ud-putrah chiefs of Bahdwal-pdr), which 
through */* and *r’ being interchangable in these parts, is also called at times 
Pil'fiwar and Dir-dwal, and that he had to take a month’s supply of grain and water 
snfficient for his forces along with him, becanse it was ” situated in a desert tract, so 
that even the birds of tho air wore afraid to glanco at it.” This place is close to 
the west bank of the deserted Hakfd or Wuhindah, about fifty miles Bouth>BOnth- 
west of Babdwal-pdr. This statement also shows that the Sutlaj had then ceased 
to be a tributary of the Ilakrd as it l.ad hitboi to been, and that by the Sntlaj 
with the Bidh, both rivers, under the new names of Ghdrah, etc., had become tribu¬ 
taries of the Ab'i'.Siad or Indus. 

The shove information I may mention is from Mfr Ma’gfim of Bakhar, the 
historian of Sind, who wrote as far back as near the close of the rwgn of Akhay 
Bddik&h. 
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loestem branch of the Naewal was the last of the channels connected with 
the Hakra which, at this time (about 1220 A, D.) finally ceased to flow 'V 
for the investment of IToLchh occurred twenty-fivo years after this last 
channel according to that statement, finally ceased to flow 


My geographical and historical information concerning the Biih, 
the Sutlaj, and the ancient Hakra or Wahindah, and its tributaries, and 
concerning the other rivers of the Panj-ab, diffei's considerably from that 
contained in the article in the “ Calcutta Review,” but it agrees gener¬ 
ally as to the “ Lost River ” itself; and, in justice the writer, it 
must be allowed that he was one of the first,in the present day, to call 
prominent attention to the fact that the Hak^a did once run through 
the so-called “ Indian desert,” which appeared almost to have been 
forgotten. 

A good deal of my information is taken from a geographical work, 
the result of a personal survey, by a well read and very intelligent native 
of India of foreign descent, made previous to 1790 A. D., which was the 
year in which his work was completed, or just six years before the time 
the writer in the Review above mentioned, in his last statement just 
quoted, says, that the Biah and Sutlaj “ first flowed in one bed.” 
Farther on I shall give some extracts from his admirable Survey record. 

Before attempting to describe the changes which have taken place 
in the courses of the rivers of the Panj-ab, and the Sindhu, Ab-i-Sind, 
or Indus, and the disappearance of the Hakfa or Wahindah, it will bo 
well to give a few extracts from the old Musalman geographers and 
historians j and although some part of what they say, is, seemingly, 
mere nonsense, we must allow for the conjectural spelling of translators 
(in cases where we have not. the original works to refer to), who have 
attempted to render names, which, in the MSS. translated, have often 
no vowel points whatever’. Indeed, for geographical purposes, and 
recording proper names in general, the 'Arabic character is, from the 
carelessness of copyists, and the nature of the characters themselves, an 
unfortunate one. 

W Thus far I had written twelve years since, as a note to the investment of 
ITfihshh at page 1155 of my “ Translation of the TabakAt-i-Nfifiri.” I have allowed 
it to stand jast as it was then written. 

The Report of Lieut. J. Fife, of the Bombay Engineers, to the Govemgjent 
of that Presidency on the project of restoring water to the ancient channel of the 
Indus called the Eastern Narra,” in which the HakfA is referred to, as having once 
towed through these parts, is dated as far back as September 1852, and Barton 
also refers to it in his work on Bind, published in 1861. 
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The geographers and geographical vrorks I propose to quote are the 
following. Ahmad, son of Tahy^ son of Jabir-al-Balaziri, who wrote his 
“ Fnfcdh-al-Baladdn” about 270 H. (883-84 A. D.).?7 Abd-l-h^isini'-i- 
’Ubaid-ullah, known as Ibn Ebnrddd-bih, who wrote about 275 H. (888- 
89 A. D.), or, certainly, before 300 H. (912 A. D.). Abd-Zaid-al-Basan, 
a native of Sirdf, who appears to have written shortly after Ibn Kh nrddd- 
bih; for the writer who follows, mot him at Ba§rah in 303 H. (9l6 A. D.), 
and seems to have compared notes witli him. Abd-Hasan, snrnamed Al- 
Mas’ddi, who wioto his “ Murdj-ug-Zahab wa Ma’adin-nl-Jauahir ” in 332 
H. (943-44 A. D.) ; Abd-Ishak-al-Istakhari,?® who wrote between 340 and 
350 H. (951-52 and 961 A. D.). The “ Kitab-ul-Masalik wa Mamdlik,” 
written a few years after the preceding, and nearly about the time that 
Muhammad, Abd-l-Kasim, son of Haukal, hence, chiefly known as Ibn 
Baukal, wrote his “ Ashkdl-ul-Bilad,” whose work bears a considerable 
resemblance to the “ Masalik wa Mamdlik ” in many places. Ibn Haukal 
completed his work in 366 H. (976 A. D.). He appears to have met 
Al-Istakhari in his travels somewhere in Sind, or in the Multdn territory. 
The next in point of date is the celebrated Abd-Eihdn, Mul^ammad, son 
of Ahmad, familiarly known as the TIstdd or Master, Bd-Bihdn, sumamed 
Al-Berdni, who wrote about the year 420 H. (1028 A. D.),79 or soon 

77 He died in the year 279 H. (892-93 A. D.). 

73 Ho ia not called “ IstakhH," booauso ho waa a native of that famons Poratan 
city called latakhar or Persepolis. • The word means a pond, lake, or shoot of water. 
’Arabs write tho name Istakhar. 

79 Ho finished his work, tho TaJjikik (not “ Tdrikh” as in Elliot and Sachan) ‘Ul- 
Hind by the first day of the year 423 H., which commenced on tho 18th of December, 
1031 A, D. In the year preceding, in several places in his work, ho styles it “ our 
year," beoanso it was that in which his groat patron, Snlt.an Mas'dd, obtained the 
restitution of his rights as tho eldest son and heir of his father, and assamed tho 
throne at Hirab in tho fifth month of that year. He did not compose it in “ Afghan- 
iatan,** nor in "the Afghan-Indian empire," ns Prof. E. Saohau, the editor of the 
text and translator of the same, assumes, because Gh azni, or Gh az-nin or oorreotly, 
l^az'nih, bnt never “ Ohaz-na," although included in the tpodem Af^&n etate, is 
hob, and never was, inolnded within « the Afghanistan,” or native country of tho 
Af^&ns. What that means and constitutes may be seen from my work entitled 
** NoTifiS ON Afqsanistan, ’ oto., page 453 to 470 ; and the world has not yet seen an 
« Afghan-Iiidian Empire," and Sulfcan Mahmud was a not an Af^an. 

Some errors of a similar kind will be found in the English Preface to the'Arabic 
text, ond also in tho Preface to its translation by the same learned Professor. 

Aba-Bib&n was not brought t<i ^haznih, under any compnlsion, nor was he 
denned against his will by Sulf '.a Mabmud in his dominions j for his oontemporaiy 
and admirer, Abd-l.Fa^Ui.Baihalfi, tolls us, that he first came to the SnlJ^n's court, 
in the suite of the ralcr. the son in-law of the Snltfin, and that e/ hk tnm 

eoflordhe entered Saltfin Mabmiid’s service. It was in the train of that conqueror, 
Md that of his chief patron, Sulfcfin Mas’dd, that Bd-Eibfin had the opportunity 
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after. He is extensively quoted by the author of the iKihii’-ut-l^wdrihh, 
and by the Fandkati, but honestly so; for they both aokuowledge what 
they have extracted from his “ TabkiV-uI-Hind. After him comes Ab4> 

* Abdullah, Muhammad, surnamed Al-Idi*isi, who wrote his work 
“ Nuzhat-ul-Musht^k»” about the middle of the twelfth century of our 
era, about 546 H. (1150-61 A. D.). The next is Zakarijd, the !h^azwini, 
who wrote his “ Asar-ul-Bilad " a century or more after Al-Idrisi, about 
661 H. (1263 A. D.), a short time only after the siege of U’^hobh by the 
Mughals, before noticed. He, however, quotes chiefly from the “ ’Ajd'ib- 
ul-Baladau ” of Mus’ir,®® son of Muhalhil, the ’Arab, who travelled into 
India and China in 331 H. (94!2-4!3 A. D.), and these quotations may 
really be considered to refer to the places noticed as they existed when 
the latter wrote. Lastly, the work of Ibn-al-Wardi-al-Kar§2ii> who wrote 
between 668 and 684 H. (1269-1285 A. D.), or about twenty years after 
the “ Xabakat-i-Ndfiri ” was completed. 

A^mad, son of Ya^y^, AL-BALX2iRi,8i- states in his “ Futdb-ttL 
Baladdn,” that Muhammad, son of l^asim, after his conquest of Sind, 
advanced to MulUn, and, that “ the Muhammadans discovered there, 
beneath the idol-temple a Bait [>*^3, ten cubits in length and eight in 
breadth, containing a considerable quantity of gold.” The ’Arabic word 
“ bait ” here used does not mean “ a house ” only, as some appear to 
have assumed, but it signifies also “ a vault,” a chamber,” “ recepta¬ 
cle,” ” repository,” and many other meanings of a similar kind, and 
here refers to a receptacle or repository for the treasure, such as was not 

visiting Hind, and inatitating his inquiries respecting that country. He may have 
visited parts farther east along with the troops of those Sultans in thoir expeditions, 
but he appears not to have dwelt any time in those parts, except at Multan, and 
L&hor—at that period the seat of Government of the Muhammadan territories 
recently conquered from the Hindus—and here he was enabled to institayte his in¬ 
quiries (tahkik^t, hence the title “ Tahki'k-ul-Hind”) respecting Hind and its people. 
He is neither called “ as in Elliot, nor “ Alheruni^' as in Sachau, but was 

entitled Al’Ber4ni. He is not so entitled because of any place so called; for he was 
a native of Khwarazm. and there was no place so called ih that country. Being a 
foreigner, or rather a stranger—for, when he wrote, Khwarazm was an integral part 
of the Ghazniwi empire—when mentioned as Abti-Rihan, that being not an uncommon 
name by any means, by way of distinction, he was styled Abd-Eihan or Bd-£ihsn, 
the Berdni, that is, the outsider—the stranger or alien. 

80 This name in ’Arabic signifies, ‘ one who notices any novelty,’ ‘ a spectator,’ 

* observer,* ‘spy,’ etc. Mis’ar, as in Elliot, Vol. I, page 96, is meaningless. 

81 He is so called because he was addicted to the use of a mixture—some say 
infeadoating—made from the bcUdzir, or Malacca bean, which is used in medicine. 
The word is an ’Arabic one, and written with the letter o. He is incorrectly called 
«AI BaWuri,” " Belddwrf,” "Biladcri,” and the like, anything but by the correct 
name. 
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nnasnany, bnt generally, contained in Hindd idol-temples, beneath wbere 
the idol stood, and such as Snlt.an Mahmdd-i-Sabnk-Tigin disooyered 
beneath the idol in the temple of Som-nath.8* The Bal^iri continues ; 
“ There was an aperture from above into this receptacle through which 
the gold was poured in; and it is from this circumstance that Multan 
is called ‘ the Farisi or Temple containing the Bait or Receptacle 
for Gold.’ The idol-temple of Multdu received rich offerings from the 
people of Sind, and others who made pilgrimages thereto.” 

This writer details the history, rather than the geogi’aphy, of Sind 
and Multdn. 

Ibn KsurdXd-bih, whose work does not contain much on the sub¬ 
jects here discussed, says; “ Multan is called ‘ the FarMt [ ] or 

Templo of the Bait or Receptacle of Gold,’ because Muhammad, the son 
of j^asim, the conqueror of Sind, and lieutenant [of his uncle and father- 
in-law], Al-yajjaj, acquired forty huhdrs^'^ of gold in a depository or 
receptacle in that place, which was henceforth called ‘ the Bait or Re¬ 
ceptacle of gold.’ * * * From the Mihrdu to ^ [stc in MSS. and in 
the printed text of M. Barbier de Meynard], which is the first place 
on the borders of Hind, is four day’s journey.’’^* 

Afid-ZAiD-AL-H asan of Siraf states, that “ the idol [temple] called 
Mdltdn or Multan lies on tho frontiers of Man^driyah and people 
come a distance of many months' journey, and make pilgrimages there¬ 
unto. They bring thither tho *ud4-kumdri [the sweet-smelling wood 


88 The depositing of troasuro in a voult or chamber in the midst of idol-temples 
was not peonliar to Mnltiin, as shown from the fact here related, nnder or beneath 
the idol, and not in its “ belly,” as some of tho ” Firishta ” translations have. Mir 


Ma’gdm of Bakhar also states, thitt, when Mnl^ammad, the son of early in 

oaptarud Asnl Kando>— and a considerable 

of ••*1 north of the iii4h, t —m.-i.. 

distance above IT ohchh for which it has been “identified” (see note further on), 

its idol temple was destroyed, and in tho midst thereof, deposited, an immense 


treasure was found. 

At this very time (1889 A. D.), tho Mahant, or religious superior of the idol tem¬ 
ple of Trip4ti, in the Madras Presidency, has been oouvioted of robbing the vault or 
chamber under tho idol, and appropriating the treasure contained therein. See also 


page 191, and note 97. 

88 See page and note just referred to respecting this word and its meaning. 

84 BUiot (Historians, Vol. I, page 15} actually makes Bahar out of this, by 
which ho of course moans Bakhar on tho Ab-i-Sind or Indus. The word, as it now 

stands, is unintelligible, but miriii •possibly refer to Basmid [ ]. Besides, the 

author says “on the borders of Stud,'* while Bakhar is, and always has been, since 
its foundation, in Siwd, b\it, at tbo period in question it was unknown. The place 
referred to lay, no doubt, east of Multin. 

86 The territory dependent on it, at that period, all Sind, of which Manfdriyd} 

was the capital. 
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brought from Kdmrlin], 86*called from the oountrjr" where it grows, 
# • # This *dd is presented to the attendants of the temple^ who use 
it as incense. ♦ • * It is valuable, fetching,* at times, as much as two 
hundred dinars the viann. • ♦ * The merchants purchase the wood 
fi*om the attendants.” • * * This is all he says either respecting 
Multan or Man^driyah. 

AL'MAs’dni says: “Respecting the rule over Mdltdn, we have 
already said that it belongs to the descendants of Usdrnah, son of Luwaf, 
son of Ghalib, [one copy has “ descendants of ’Ggman ” t. e., the Bani 
*Ugmdn], a Kuresh, who has a powerful army. MulUn is one of the 
frontier territories of the Musalmaus,®® which they compute to contain 
within its limits of about 120,000 villages and estates [one copy has 
towns and villages,” which is absurd] We have already mentioned 
the bud or idol of Mnltdn, which is also known as Mdltdn. * * * At 
the time of ray arrival in that city, after the year 300 H. [912-13 
A. D.], the Malik then ruling was named Abd-l-Lihdb-al-Munnabih, son 
of Asad-al-?Iure§]|i [in one copy, Abd Dilahdt, son of Asad-ul-Munabbih- 
us-Sdrai-ul-Kureghi]. It was at the same time that I visited Mansdriyab. 
Abd-l-Munzir, ’Umar, son of ’Abd-ullah, then ruled over that territory. 
I also saw his Wazir, Hiydhd [ ], also his two sons, Muhammad and 

’All. I also met an ’Arab, one of the Sayyids, among the Maliks [there], 
who was noted under the name of ^amzah. A great number of the 
posterity of 'All [the ghalifah], son of Abd-Xdlib, and of ’Umar, son of 
’AH, the offspring of Muhammad, son of ’Ali, had taken up their re¬ 
sidence there.88 Between the Maliks of Mauguriyah, and the family of 
the Kdzi, Abi-ush-Shawdrib, there was close relationship, and a common 
origin. In fact, the Maliks who, at presdllt, rule over that territory are 


86 What at that period was considered the frontiers of Ehnr&san, not as it is 
known at present. The territory dependent on Mnltan extended to the skirts of the 
mountains west of the Indus, as far up as the southern boundary of Bannd. 

87 What are known as mau?a*8 and ehaks, and might be termed villages and 
hamlets, consisting of tracts of land containing a few inhabitants. 

One of the “Gazetteers” I have referred to, tells us, that, ** Al MazAdi [sio] 
describes Mooltfin as surrounded by 120,000 hamlets—an evident exaggeration, but 
one which gives an idea of general prosperity.” 

The territory dependent on Mnltdn was about two hundred and fifty»8ix miles in 
i^readth from S. E. to N. W., and rather more in length from N. B. to S. W., narrow- 
big to about one hundred and eight. 

88 This was written about two centuries after it was founded, and it is referred 
to oenturioB after, consequently,’ Mau^uriy^h was not so “short lived” us some 
have imagined, nor was it snoh a small fortress, seeing that in Al-rstakhnri's time it 
was twice the size of Mnltdn. See “ Journal of the Boyal Asialio Society ” for 
iSS*, page 2S2. 

Y 
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descended from Habbai*, the son of Al-Aswad, and are known under the 
designation of Bani ’Umar, from ’Umar, son of ’Abd-ul-’Azizj the 
Ifuresb- This ’Umar must not bo confounded with ’Umar, son of 
'Abd-ul-’Aziz, son of MarwAn, the Umniyah [Khalifah].”®* 

“From Mtlltdn to Man?driyah is seventy-five farsangs of -Sind, 
that is to say, the farsang of eight miV’ At eight miles to each, as here 
given in the text, the distance would bo just six hundred miles from 
Man^firiyah.®® 

In another place he says: “ This territory (Mfiltan) obeys a !^nre§j^i 
of the Bani-us-Sdmah, the son of Lawi, son of Glidlib; and this place is 
the general rendezvous of the Mflahs which proceed into lOi nrisAn.” 

“ The KiT^B-UL-MASifLiK WA Mamalik says : “ Mtiltdn is a city about 
half that of Mansiiriyah, and is called * the Farkh-i-Bait-ns-^ahah [The 
Tem})lo of the Receptacle or Vault of Gold].” Mdltdn has a strong 
hisdr, but Manguriyah is more populous. The reason why Mdltdn is 
called the Fai'kk-i-Bait-tiz-^ahab is, that, when the Mnsalmans captured 
it, they were poor and needy. They there found muc4 gold, and they 
supplied their wants, and actpired sti’ength. 

“ About half & farsang outside Miiltan there arc ku&khs [lofty edifices], 
and thei’e the Amir of Multdu has his residence. * * * He is a l^uresli 
of the descendants of Sam [ son of Luwai [ ], who seized upon 

Mdltdn. He does not pay obedience to the Khudawand [Master, 
Possessor, Lord, etc.] of Man§driyah, but reads the khuthah for the 
Khalifah.” 

Ibn Havkal’s statements agree with the preceding pretty well so 
far, but here he states, tha5^JV,^J^ 'Multftu arft. 

frHtfflrfrTni 111 11 1 ilnrnI the residence of the Amir, who never 
entei'S Multan except on Fridays [to say his prayers in public]. He is 
a K[uregh> of the sons of Sara, sou of Niih,®* who first occupied this part; 
and ho reads the khtifbah for the Khalifah.” 

And Ei](j(ifN-AL-B£RdNi says “ there was a famous temple at Mdltdn 

89 See note farther on. 

90 ’Xho direct distance, as the crow flies, is about throe hundred and fifty miles 
or about one hundred and ton ovdinary fari>anga. Eight miles to the farsang oanuot 
be correct; it is about three. The yojdimh was eight mil, and this, 1 expect, is how 
^e distance beoame oonfused. However, in any case, the distance is not oorreet. 
Bee Bd-Hibdn’s oompntation of the Jarsoavj at page 191, and also note 118, page 209. 

91 The ” Baui Hsamah ” Al-Mas’ddi above, 

9* This word -Nfit—which was without a point, is, without doubt, meant for 

LuwnS—as mentioned by Al-Mas’ddi, and in the Mas&lik wa Mamdiik. Beib 
ewonr in the £rab name—Sam, Besjwefcing this 

strange nustake has been made. Bee iaxiher on. 
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dedicated to the sun, and, oonseqiiiently, styled o^f, [Xditya]. * * * 
Whejf the Xflardmitahs [descended from this S&m, son of Lavrai, jnst 
named] took possession of Mdltdn, the subduer thereof Jalam,®* son 
of ShaibAn, destroyed the idol and broke it to pieces, and slew the 
priests. The kasr [the ’Arabic of kuajj^ah previously mentioned] which 
was constructed of kiln burnt bricks on an elevated position,^* he made 
the Masjid-i-JAmi’ [Friday Masjid] instead of the old one, which he 
commanded should be shut up, out of hatred towards every thing 
that had been done previously under the governors on the part of the 
Bani Umaiyah.” 

In another place ho says, with reference to the changes in the 
names of cities, that Multdn was originally called Kaslit-pdr [j^^J 
—Kds]iya-ptir ?], then Hans-pdr [j^ then Bag-pdr 

then Sanb or Sanab-pdr ], and, at length, Mdlistan [ui^^y®], 

mdl signifying, ‘ root,’ * origin,’ ‘ lineage,’ etc. (also ‘ the nineteenth 
lunar mansion ’) and istdn, a place.^^ 

He also refers, but not expressly, with reference to the Farkh of 
the Receptacle or Repository of Gold, to the weight known as hhdr^ 
which, he says, is mentioned in the annals of the conquest of Sind, and 
states, that it is equal to the weight of two thousand fuU or pith \_fuliU — 
small copper coins about the weight of an Indian paisak], which absurd 
statement makes it equivalent to the weight of an ox.”^^ In another 
place he computes the farsakk, or farsang as equivalent to four mil or 
16,000 cubits [iy;o ], not yards. 

Then comes AL-lD»isi, who states, that, “ Multan is close to Hind ; 
indeed, some writers place it in that country. It equals Man§iuriyah in 
size, and is called ‘ the Bait or Receptaclq of Gold.’ * * * Multan is a 
large city, which is commanded by a fortress having four gates, and 


98 See page 189 what Al-Mas’ddi says about the rulers, and the preceding 
paragraph. Mas’ddi wrote a century before Bd-Eiljiln, and knew moro about the 
rulers of Mnlt&n than that writer, who evidently is mistaken in the name, or the 
text is wrong. The Amir who is referred to is the ono who, on the part of the 'Ab- 
b^sis, ousted the Amir on the part of the Umaiyahs, named Mds&, son of ]ji[a*ab-uli- 
Tamimmi, from this territory. 

M There are no elevated positions there now, except the position on which the 
fortress stands, and the Man^i^AwA, which, at the siege of Alult&n, was oaptured and 
occupied by the Bombay oolnmn, on the day of the attack on the suburbs the 
28th January, 1849. I am inclined to believe that that is the spot indicated. 

W Shah&mat 'AH, author of the “ Sikhs and Af^^dns," who served in political 
employ for many years in this vicinity, in his abbreviation of the " Annals of the 
^Dd’dd-putrah Nawwabs," says, that Multan at different periods was known as Heat- 
pAr, Bakhar>pAr, etc. 

ft Bee following note. 
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sun’onnded bv a wet ditch. * * * It [Multan] is called * the Farfch 

• ** ** jjftn 

[^^»] or Temple of the Chamber or Receptacle of Gold,* bibatise 
Miibammad, son of Kdsim, found forty huhdrs of gold concealed in a 
hail [vault, chamber, repository, receptacle, and the like] there. Farih 
and Bihar [or Wihar, ‘ h ’ and ‘ «»’ being interohangable, and nfiiscalled 
vulgarly “ Vihir ”] have the same signification.^^ The environs of this 


97 Tt mnst be remembered, that Abd Zaid-ab^asan, and also Al-Mas'ddC, just 
qnoted, state, that the idol and its temple also were called Malt&n: the city wbich 
sprang iip aronnd it was so called after the idol. Consequently, the finding of so 
mneb gold “ in Malt£n,” does not refer to the city or town, but the temple of the idol, 
Multan, 

Elliot, in the first volume of his “ Indian Historians/’ page 14, quoting from a 
French translation of Ibn Khurdad-bih’a work, has translated tho name applied to 
this temple as follows:— 

“ Hnltdn is called *’ tho farj of tho house of gold,” because Muhammad, son of 
Edsim, lieutenant of A1 TTajjaj found forty hahdrs of gold in one house of that city, 
which was henceforth called “ House of Gold.” Farj (split) has here the sense of a 
” frontier.” A bahdr is worth 333 mans, and each man is two rails.** 

As to this very strange translation, he makes no comment; and, in other 
places, althongh tho correct word is given by bim, and its correct meaning also 
(which has thus been turned into farj) clearly shown, it was not perceived by him 
or his Editor apparently. 

At page 35 of tho samo volume, in liis extracts from Ihn Randal, Elliot has ; 
“Multdn is half the si'/o of Mansura, and is called "the boundary of tho house of 
gold.” To this is appended tho following footnote :—“ The Ashkdlu-l-Bilad says 
*‘hurj*’ or bastion [this in the original character wpuld be without points; so 
it will bo seen how this fearful blnndtfr.-hag firlsen], which, at first sight, would 
seem ■prsbaWe*'reading; but the reasons assigned for reading the word 

are so strong [!!] as set forth by M. Ilamnkor, in his note to the Deseriptio 
Iraaoe (p. G7), tliat we are not entitled [!!] to consider ” burj** as the correct reading. 
(Quatremdre concurs in reading **farj.’* .Tour, des 8av. See also Ibn Khordddba 
and tho account given in tho Ghachnama).” 


The letters of this word, in the originals generally, are without points, the 
scribes deeming it unnecessary to point so well known a word. Some igno» 
rant scribe mistook it for Z^* and BO made jy?— burj —a bastion of it, and another 

took it for *>‘Ud so made gy*— marj—e, meadow of it, and never guessed what 
the correct word was; but they very properly, did not think themselves “ entitled ” 


to writq it *farj,* Three words can ho made of this namely:—1. 

which I am certain will not he found i*j pointed in any M8. copy of any of the works 

quoted hj Elliot; 2, ^^-—faral ^— '.fhioh signifies ‘joy,’ 'gladness,’ 'oheerfulnes/ 


*iiA in UnVimmaSaa aSsBon. 

temple,- ana th. plaral form of wUchtoiS*^ 

-Idol temple. ■ in general, and likowiee Mol., 
tho woM will bo fonnd mentioned in Abd-BUfa-al-Borini-. " 
a trogilation of which wu Intel, pnhlhhed h. Prof. C. I. 
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city are watered by a little river [a eanal or water>out, no dOabt] 
which unites with the Mihran of Sind. At one mil from Multin 


the author uses the word farMdr with another, plainly showing (as Al-ldrisi also 
shows), their signi/loations ; namely, bihdr or wihdr thns-—rARSn^S^o bihXr ’*>•*• 
the first referring to Hindu temples, and the latter to Budhist oonveuts or mo* 
nasteries. 

Certainly, our dictionaries, among other meanings, describe *‘faty** tift **the 
ODnflnes of a hostile country,” ” a dangerous place,” ” splitting,” ” separating,** and 
the like, but tho more general and unirersally applied and understood moaning is, 
**pudenda turn mavis turn feminoB ; ” but why on earth this latter word, bear* 

ing such a meaning, shonld have been chosen instead of *‘farlA ” is inexplicable, 
unless the French translator was quite ignorant of its existence, or of its correct 
signification and application. Besides, there was no plausible reason for selecting 
the word “ farj ” in preference to the two other words which the unpointed letters 


are capable of representing. 

In his extracts from Idrisi’s geography, (p. 82) Elliot himself renders the word 
**far1eh”i and tho reason why Mult&n was called “the faikh of the bait of gold*’ 
is clearly mentioned by the ’Arab author. In his extract from tho BaluKiri’s work he 
has also “/ai-fc/i,” and yet he failed to perceive that his previous rendering from the 
French translation was wholly unsuitable, and must be wrong, and that bait had other 
meanings than simply “ a house.” Had he given it a moment’s thought, he certain¬ 
ly would have rejected “farj.*’ 

Again, in his extracts from the “ Oh.ach-Nama.” on the very same subject, ho 
has (Yol. I., p. 205): “ I have hoard from tho elders of Multan that in ancient times 
there was a chief in this city whose name was Jibawin, and was a descendant of tho 
Eai of Kashmir. Ho was a Brahman and a monk, ho strictly followed his religion, 
and always occupied his time in worshipping idols. When his treasure exceeded all 
limit and computation, ho made a reservoir on the eastern side of Multan, which was 
a hundred yards square. In the middle of it he built a tsmp/e fifty yards square, 
and he made there a chamber in which he deposited forty copper jars each of which 
was filled with African gold dust. A treasure of three hundred and thirty mans of 
gold was deposited there. Over it there is a temple in which there is an idol made 
of red gold, and trees are planted round the reservoir.” 

This is not quite what the Chacli Ndmah states, which is literally to the following 


effect;— 

“ It was thus ascertained from the elders of Multdn, that, in ancient days, and 
in.times long past, in this city there was a Ra’e, Jas-want [ vih! —Jas-win ?] by 

name, of the posterity of tho Ra’e of Kash-mfr. He was a Brdhman and a priest, 
and in the observance of his religion strict and zealous. He was constantly occupied 
in the adoration of idols. When his treasures exceeded the bounds of computation 
and calculation, he constructed a reservoir of water, 106 gaz long, by 106 gaz broad; 
and in the midst of the reservoir ho erected an idol-temple, 50 gaz \>y 50 gaz, and 
therein made a receptacle [ }, and there deposited forty copper jars or vessels, 

each of which was filled with fragments of African gold, amountit^; to 300 mernns of 
huri^^iJxoMure. Over the reeeptacle was the place for an idol, and there an idol 
was Jst up, fprmed of red gold. Bound about tho reservoir trees were planted.” 

son of 1^4sim, having obtained information of this from the priests, 
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is tfand'dr —Q2^and>drP tbo Q2^ndr4war of Ibn Hat^ea}, ati4 

fand RM of some others], a collection of fortifications*® strongly 
Duilt, lofty, and w§ll supplied with fresh water. The Amir of Multdn 
passes the spring and his leisure time here. Ibn Hau^al states^ that, in 
lis time, twAmir used to proceed every Friday from these fortifications 
;o Multan, mounted on au elephant, according to an ancient custom.’" 

sad thd place opened and the treasure was found. “ On being weighed, the gold 
lust contained in those forty vessels or jars was found to amount to 13,200 Titans of 
?old.” This, together with the gems and pearls obtained in the sack of Multdn, 
was deposited in the treasury. I may mention that the lowest computation of the 
mann is 2 lbs of 12 oz. each, but, according to some, 6 lbs; and, by the lowest compu¬ 
tation, would amount to the enormous weight of 26,400 lbs, or 816,800 ounces of 
gold. No wonder tho place was called “ temple of tho depository of gold.” 

It is quite time that this “farj" error should be corrected and washed out. 
What more can be required to do so than these acenuuts ? 

Al-Idrisi says above, that ‘‘/urM and Hhdr have the same signiftcation,” consi¬ 
dering, it seems, that, whore idols are worshipped, must be an idol-temple, but the 
word huhdr," written with short ‘«' for tho first vowel, and not ‘as in tho 
word signifying a Boddhist temple, refers to a weight, said to be equal to about 
400 lbs English, and it also means,” a vessel in shape like an ewer.’ Tho Sanskrit 
word MIT, written in 'Arabic characters pronounced bhdr, means ‘weight,’ 

' weight of gold,’ etc., but, as tho Oh ach Namah says, he deposited forty jars or 
vessels, the Persian word of that meaning jnst referred to is doubtless correct. 

^ To the eastward of tho fortress of Multan, facing the tomb and shrino of 
Bah&-nl>llaV¥ wa>d>Din, Zakariya {I'ul. “Babawnl Ilak”}, at about the distance of 
a mile and a half or littlo more, and extending a considerable distance either way, 
are—or were, for they may have been demolished by the railway Vandals for railway 
ballast now—the remains of many stone and brick-built buildings (as near as I can 
recollect after tho lapse of some thirty-five years), which bore the marks of oon- 
siderable antiquity, and among thorn was a good size masjiil. I have often ridden 
to them of an evening, bat never thonght of instituting any inquiries respectiug the 
ruins, and mnoh regret now that I dirt not. I certainly wondered what could have 
been the object of building such strnotures in a perfectly waterless position j for 
there were no traces of wells near by, as far as I can romorabor. The mins were 
bounded farther oast, I now find, by the bed of a stream, a small branch of the B4wf, 
possibly, which had been utilized as a canal; and this may have been the “little 
river” mentioned above. That the Rawi and all tho other rivers of the Panj-ib 
flowed east of Mnltan at tho period these buildings were inhabited there is no doubt 
whatever. The Loli Wa-han (which is a mere ennal or cutting from the Chih-lb) ran 
nearer to the fort walls on tho north-east, and passed, and still passes, near the eaitt 
side of it, but it is now a very petty strenui. It is noteworthy that the lands ihif 
mediately south-east of the city of Multun are styled Taraf Rawf—the B&wf Side--4o' 
this day. 

It is possible that the ruins 1 have mentioned were connected with, bir wertS 
inolttded in, “the collection of forts referred to in tho text above. At the tlioe th4 
anther of the “ Tebah^t-i-N&^m ” was at Mnltan there was a standing camp hdM 
iabonts. ■ . . ' , ’ ' ' 
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ZAKAttir^ THB l^AZWiirl, says very little respecting Maltdn in his 
.4£igir-iil-BilAd/* but refers to what hd haft^. previously written from the 
** ’Aj^’ib-nl-Baldsn,” which agrees generally with what others have , 
written about it and its idol-temple. ^ 

Ibn AL-WARDi-AL-b^AaSHi, who wrote between the yearsr668 H. and 
684t H. (1269 and 1285 A. D.), mentions Multan very briefly, but, like 
all others, he says it is called the *‘Far&h [ yi-Bait-vg-^ahah 
The Temple containing the Receptacle or Vault of Gold.” 

Having related what the old writers say about Mnltdn and its 
* Farih,* I will now turn to Mau^driyah as tbe next most important 
place connected with the courses of the rivers, and having completed 
that, 1 shall be better able to mention what they say respecting the 
rivers themselves, and the places lying along or near their banks, 

Ibn I^ordad-bih gives no particulars respecting it, and Al-M^’ddi 
says but little. He states that Multan is seventy-five farsangs of Sind, 
each fareang being eight mil [miles], distant from Man^tiriyah.®® The 
villages and inhabited places dependent on Man§driyah [the territory} 
amount to 300,000. The whole country is well cnltivatod, and covered 
with trees and fields.^*'® It is constantly at war with a n*fefcion called 
Med, who are a race of Sind, and also with other races on the frontier 
thereof. Like Multan it is on the frontiers of Sind,!®^ and so are the 
towns and villages belonging to it. Man^uriyah is so called from Man- 
^dr, son of Jamhdi’, the Amir on the part of the Ban! Umaiyah.”!®'^ 

99 How then is it possible that Man^uriyah conld refer to Bakhar as Ahu-1-Fa?l 
(and those who follow him) erroneoasly supposed ? This is the greatest error ever 
made by Abfi-l-Fazl. See note 90, page 190. 

The Multdn territory extended south as far ns Alor or Aror; while the territory 
of Manfdriyah extended from and included Alor or Aror and its district southwards 
to the sea-coast. 

>00 This may be somewhat highly coloured, bnt the lands along the conrse of 
the Mihran, and farther east along the banks of the Hakrii or Wahindoh, were 
remarkable for their fertility. See the “ Report on the Eastern Narra,” page 34, 
paragraph 3; 39, 7; and 40,17. 

Others, more correctly, state, that it is in Sind, of which there is no possible 

doubt. 

*0^ It is strange that such discrepant^ should exist respecting the foundation of 
ibis place. The Man$dr here referred to is Man^dr, son of Jarahdr, who was the 
last Amir of Sind on the part of the Bani Umaiyah, who was defeated by Musd, 
fihe son of Ea’ab-nt-Tamfmi, who was despatched from Marw by Abd Mnslim into 
Sind soon after he declared for the accession of the Bani ’Abbds to the Khildfat. 
gee farther on. 

The' Bala^irf states (see farther on), that Bakom, Amir of Sind, abont the year 
]20l H, (7^ 4>* B.}, built Mabf^h, and that ’Amro (*Amr) sou of Mohammad, the 
usfortUi^tet conqueror of Sind, who served uuder Bekam, founded Man^driyah} while 
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The IstasbabC says, “ Manfidriyah which is a city of Sind, is about 
a mil [mile] long and a mil hroad, and is surrounded [part of the terri* 
toiy dependent on it] by a bi-anch of the Mihrdn [as shown in the map 
taken from the Masulik wa Mamalik]. The inhabitants are Mnsalmdns.” 

The Masalik wa Mam/lik, with which work that of Ibn HauVal 
very nearly, but not altogether, agrees, states that, “ Man^driyah which 
they call Sindiyah,*o3 is a city of Sind, about a mile long and a mile 
broad, and surrounded [i. e., part of the territoiy dependent on it] by a 
branch of the Miliran. It is like an island. The people of Manfdriyah 
are ?;m*egl.us, the descendants of Habbar, son of Al-Aswad, who seized 
upon it; and, up to this time it is in the hands of his descendants. 
* * * The people in their di*ess and habits are like the people of ’Irak, 
but their Badshahs^®* are like Hiudds in appearance, and have rings in 
their ears.” 

Bd‘Iln|^AN-ATi-BERtjNi enters into no particulars respecting this place, 
in this part of Rashid-ud-Din’s history, but, in his account of the rulers 
of Dillii, in another part, ho says (as quoted by Rii^id-ud-Din), that, 
“ previous to the time of the Samauis, Muhammad, son of J^dsim, 
marched ftfpm the side of Sijis-stan into Sind, and subdued Babman-no 
to which he gave the name of Man§di*iyah,W6 and to Multan, 
Ma’muiiyah.” 


Al-ldi-iai aajB, on tlio contrary, that Mnn^uriyah was founded in the beginning of the 
ghilafat of Al-Man 9 ur [Abu-Ja’far-al-Man^iir], the ’Abbasi, the second KbaU'fah of 
that family, who did not succeed to the Khilafat until 136 H (754,A. D.), some 
sixtoon years after the time of ^lakam and ’Amro (’Amr) and some four years after 
the overthrow of Mau 9 ur, son of Jamhur, tlio last Umaiyab Amir. 

It would appear from this, if all three writers are correct, that Man^uriyah was 
founded in ^akam’s time, finished in the timo of Mansur, sou of Jamhur, and tho 
name merely continued by Abu-Ja’far-al-MansCir. Bahman-abad, or Bahmau-nih, 
the Babman-no of the Sindis, was founded conturios before, by Bahmau, son of 
Isfaudiy&r, in the reign of Gughtasib, sovereign of J'-rAn-/amin, who made oonqnests 
in the valley of the Indus, and western Bind, Avhiuh were retained up to within a 
few years of tho fall of the t-rdni empire. See the following noto 105, see also 
my “Norss ok AfoiiAkistak.” etc. pages 318 and 509. 

103 That seems to mean tho Sindl Man^uriyali, or Man^uriyah of Sind, to distin¬ 
guish it from tho other Maufdriyah. 

This word does cot refer to sovereigns here, but to chiefs. See my Noras 
ON AFOSdKiSTXK,” page 164. 

•“ See the extract from Bd-ilihan, page 219. This place, Bahman-dbid or 
Bahmau-nih, notwithstanding that more than one old author distinotly states by 
whom it was founded, Buropeau writors persist in calling *' Brahmandbdd,” beoaose 
it is iooorreot, seemingly. 

A speoimeu of this dangerous system appears in Professor B. Saohau's edftioDi 
of tide text of B&-liikau's work, printed at the expense of the India Xlffioe. M 
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In the printed text lately isened, this paragraph appears somewhat 
different from the above. It states that Hnliamnind, ibn Al-Kdsim, ibd 
Al'Mnnabbih, conquei’ed Sind from the side of Sigistnn, and subdued 

11, 82, 100, and 162, the printed text has and this word is, actaally, indexed 

and transliterated Brdhman&b&d I In the same way K JjH is indexed and tranalU 
terated *’ Barygaza"; and the words warfare rendered *‘Pdncana4a" 11 

In this way, the words of an author aro changed by persons who fancy they know 
better than he did; and those who have to trust to translations are thus led astray, 
and the author is often condemned for the conceited errors of his editor. The 
latter might, at least, say, that he had thought flt to substitute what he thought 
correct, and then the student could choose between them. The Zain-nl>A^b&r of 
the Gardaizf, written in the reign of Sul^nn Furrukh-zad of Ghaznih, about 445 H. 
(1052-53 A. D.), a rare and highly esteemed chronicle, states, that, “ Bahman, son 
of Isfandiy&r, who used to bo styled Ard-^ir-i-Baraz Bdzd, or of the long arm,” and 
respecting whom, in connection with the tracts on the Sindhu, Ab-i-Sind, or Indus, 
many traditions are related (and to somo of which I have referred in my ” Notxs* 
above-qnoted respecting Bannd), “ founded a city in the zamin of Sind, which was 
named by him Bahman-abad or Bahman-nih, and which they call [when he wrote] 
Manfdriyah,” The author of the Mnjmal-ut-Tawdrikh, who wrote his work about 
625 H. (1131 A, O,), quoting an old work from the Uindi langiiage, translated in the 
year 417 U. (1026 A D}, the year in which Sal);an Malimud of Ghaznih or Ghaznm * 
undertook the expedition against Som-nath, says—“ In the time of Gnshtdsib, ruler of 
f-rdn-Zamin, Bahman, his grandson, surnamed Ard-|hlr, son of Isfandiyar, led an 
army into Hind and Sind, and subdued a considerable portion of it. No member of 
the family of the ruler, named Sundgh, retained any power therein. Bahman 
founded a city between the frontiers or borders of the Hindus and Turks [.the ” Indo- 
Scythians,” as they are styled] to which ho gave the name of ^and-d’il, and, in 
another part, which they call Budah, he founded a city which he named Bahman- 
dbdd; and, according to one statement, this is Manfuriyah.” As to J^and’ &’il, see 
page 217. 

According to Tod (Yol. II, p. 44), the Rand of Odeypoor is descended from 
Bahman. 

This statement, 1 find, is confirmed by the chronicler, Mubammad, son of Jarir, 
nt-Tabari, whose statements may bo considered indisputable, considering the sources 
of information which he possessed. He informs ns, that the Malik of Hind who 
had been reduced to subjection by Bahman, threw off his allegiance, and that Bahman 
despatched the ’Alim, or Sago, Akhtunilsh, one of the three sages who had accom¬ 
panied Bu^t-un-Na 9 sar against Jerusalem, with forces against the Mulik of Hind, 
whom he encountered in battle, overthrew, and slew. Bahman conferred that 
territory on A^tfindsh. When the second of the three sages (the third hod provi- 
onsly died), D^rifigh or D4ryfigh, who held the government of the provinces of ’Irdb 
and B4bal died, Bahman conferred them upon Akhtunfish. and directed him to leave 
a ^halifah or Deputy to administer the affairs of Sikd and Hind [the Bfah and its 
tributaries, it will be remembered, is called ” the Biver of Sind and Hind”], as his 
presehce in *Ir4b Bdbal was the most requisite. He, therefore, leaving a Deputy 
in Sind and Hind, returned as commanded. A^tdnfisli had put his wife [Queen 
Taabti] to death on account of some misbehaviour, after which he married a woman 
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tho cities of and tho firefc-namod of which he called [sic] 

yi* 

Al-Man^firiyah, and the latter, Al-Ma’mnriyah. This word appears 
in three places with this additional letter at the end, but, in another 


of the Ban! Isra’fl, whoso name was Tladassah (Esther). IIo greatly favoured tho Bani 
IsnVn, and released them from captivity. By his Isrd’iH wife ho had a son Kyrash 
( ) by name, wlio sncceedcd his father as ruler of 'Ira^ and Babal. 

This ’Alim or Sago, Akhtunugh, which name is also written Akhtdmdsh—in 
Hebrew, Aldishdirus—who was made ruler over those territories, is the Ahasuerus 
of Holy Writ, and Artazcrxos of the Greeks. 

We also know from AJ-Tabari, as well as from many others, that Ndshirwdn, 
the Jnst, held extensive tracts of territory in tho direction of Sind, if not in Sind 
itself. As to the infinenco of the sovorcigns of I'-rtin-Zamin in that direction, Al- 
Mas’udi states, that Kai-Ka>us fonndod a city in Kagh-mir, and that his son, Sidwakhs 
[ —Siawagh ?], daring his father’s lifetime, founded a city in Sind, called 

Mihr-jdn. Al-Mas’udi also states, that the kings of Sind and ITind, and of all tho 
countries to the north and south, sent ambassadors to Nughirwan with rich presents, 
and to enter into terms of peace with him, beciinso of tho greatness of big power, 
the strength of his armies, the extent of his dominions, his rapid conquests, and the 
vengeance he had exercised nimn so many kings and rulers, and also because of the 
justice of his mle. 

In another place, the author of tho Mnj-mal-ut-T.awdrfkh, in his account of 
“ Kafand,” a Uiiidd king contemporary with Alexander, tho Macedonian, says: “ It is 
stated that he, Kafand, sent a Brahman to Snmid, his brother, directing him “to go 
to Mun^uriyah, expel the T-ranIs from the places which Bahman had conquered, and 
erect idol temples in the place of iii'e temples.” The author, of coarse, does not 
mean that this city was then called Mangdriyah, but Bahman-dbdd which they 
called Man^driyah when he wrote. 

Strabo, in his Fourteenth Book, referring to tho account of India given by 
Eratosthenes, which he considers to bo the most orcdiblo account of that country, says 
that at the time of the Greek invasion, tho Indus was the boundary of India and of 
Ariana, and in the possession of the Persians, and that, afterwards, tho Indiana 
ocontiied a larger portion of Ariana, which they received from tho Maoedonians. 

There is no doubt whatever, that tho rnlors of f-ran-Zamin, from time to titae, 
held a considerable portion of the valley of the Indus, and that, up to the end of tho 
reign of Nd^irwfin, the rnlors of tho western most parts of Hind, including the 
ancient Turk rulers of Kabul of the Budliist faith, were tributary to him. Sub¬ 
sequently, when the f>r&ni empire began to decay, some of these rolers began to 
regain their independence, and thns we Ihid one «lyna8ty of them, Hindus, under tho 
title of ** the Ka^-Thel,” in possession •)? Sind and Mukran in one dirootion, andv 
E6bal in the other, and opposing t!’.c 'Amb forces in their advance eastwards. SeO' 
my “ Notbs on Afehanistan,” pnge 5<57. 

The Gardaizi relates how RaUrdm-i-Gor, the t-rdni sovereign, came into Hind fu 
disguise, and that Shermah its ruler, thinking he was merely a person of a noble 
f-r&hi family, gave him his daughter in marriage, and conferred i^xni him, m hm^ 
dowee, Sihd and Muki-aa, 
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place, it appears as the extra j, of coarse, being added by some 

one else to make it suit the “ Brahman ” theory. Where the extra f came 
from in the first word it is hard to say; but, as both Bag^id<ud-Diii,. 

When Salj^dn Mahammad-i-Sabak-Tigm in 417 H. (1026 A. D.), marched against 
Som*ndth by way of Jasal-tnir and Nahar-Wdlali, he, on his rofcnrn, took another 
ronte from thence towards Multdn by way of Man^Ariyah and the banks of the Jikdn 
[of Sind—-the Hakpa or Wahiiidah], and expelled its Kurdmipili rnlor. See farther 
on. What with tlio ari<iity of tlio desert near the coast, and the annoyances of 
the Jats of Mult&n and Bhatiah on the side of Jihun [i e., the great rirer— 
the Mihran of Sind] and othoi afflictions, a great number of his troops perished, 
as likewise did the greater pjirt of the cattle of his army.” The “Xabn^at* 
i'Na^iri,*’ the earliest work written after the Gardaizi and tho Baihaki wrote, says 
he was purposely misled by a Uindu guide into this watorlcss desert part, which 
refers to the ran or marsh of Ksichh, (See note 128) But from all that is said, it 
appears that the country through which his route lay, for part of tho way at least 
towards Jasal-mir, had only recently become waterless j and it is between,this period 
and tho return of Ohhotah. Amarani, as related by the Sayyid, Sadr ’Alt Shah, that 
Bahman-nih, Bahman-no, or Bahman-abad was destroyed by some oonvalston 
of nature, or other calamity. 

Manfdriyab can scarcely have escaped; yet, from tho way in which it is subse¬ 
quently mentioned, there is very great doubt whothor it was much injured, and it was 
certainly not wholly destroyed at the same time. One proof of this is, that Ibn Banzai 
visited it in 350 H. (961 A. D.), and that when Aljmad-i-Nial-Tigin, tho governor on the 
part of the Ghazmii Sultan of tho conquered territory immediately east of tho Indus— 
the present Panj-ab and part of Sind—reboBod in 425 U. (1033-34 A, D.), and had 
to fly, he made towards Mansuriyab. At first he defeated a body of troops sent 
against him by Sultan Mas’ud, wlto then despatched another and larger force, under 
Tilak, the Hindd, son of a barber, and commander of tho llindd troops in the Maljam- 
madan service Tilak overthrow Alimad-i-NtdI-Tigiu on several occasions; and was 
in the habit of mutilating such of the rebel’s followers as foil into his hands, whether 
soldiery, or merchants and traders, by cutting off their noses and hands. At last 
Ahmad-i-Nial-Tigin had to fly from tho Ldhor provinco, Tilak having by money 
tampered with his Turk-man troops, and made for Man^di-iyaU of Sind, with two 
hundred followers, and endeavoured thero to cross the Mihrdn of Sind—tho Uakra or 
Wahindah and its tributaries - but it so bapponod, that, at that time, tho river had 
risen oousiderably, and all tho Jats and Uindus around were in pursuit. No time 
was to be lost, and in bis attempt to cross bo was carried away by the current and 
drowned. His body having been swept along for a short distance, was wasliod into 
an inlet or creek or side channel (soo farther on for a description of these 
inlets), and brought to land, whore it wjis recognized by his followers. Tho head 
was out off and sent to Baiyt where Salman Hias’utl then was. This is differently 
related in the Baihaki, but tho Gardaizi is much more circumstantial. 

The “ T‘>'ha.V4t*i-Na$iri ” states, that, in G23 11. (1226 A. D.}, about the time that 
its author was at IT oheh h. “ a body of the Khalj tribe of Turks, part of the forcos of 
. the Rbwaraami Snltin, after the downfall of his powor west of the Indus, rotiring 
beforo the Mughals, appeared on the north-west frontier of Sultan N^^ir-ud-Bin, 
^aba-jah'B tenritiNry oi Sipd, and acquired supremacy over the’arf—territory—-of 
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and Fai^i’-nd-Din, the FanAkati, nearly aix centaries ago, read this 
name from MSS. copies of Bd-Rihdn’s work as I have written it above, 
and as travellers, older by a century than he, also wrote it, I need merely 

Han^iSriyah, which is one of the cities of Sfw-istdn, bat they were defeated, and their 
leader slain.” 

From what the author has stated it is not certain whether, at the period in 
question, the city or fortified town of Mansuriyah was inhabited or not; but it would 
appear from the context that it was, notwithstanding that he seems to refer more to 
its territory than the fortified town. It can scarcely be supposed, that the earth* 
quake, which is said to hare so suddenly destroyed Bahman-dbad and its inhabitants, 
would not hare affected Mansfiriyah likewise, to some degree at least, seeing that it 
was only about six miles distant from it. If it was inhabited when the Khalj Turks 
appeared there, it must hare boon in a ruinous state, and the inhabitants probably 
very few. 

The accounts given by modem writers rospocting Bahman-nih or Bahman-db&d, 
ore contradictory and erroneous, with few oxceptions Nearly all persist in calling it 
Brahman-dbdd boeauso, perhaps, tho shortened form of the word Brdhman happens 
to be Bahman, and this shortened form to contain tho same letters as tho name of 
the son of Isfandiyar, bat it nerer occurred to them, with a single exception, that it 
was not possible for tho T-rdni terminations of nlh and dbdd to bo applied, at that 
period at least, to a Sanskrit word. Burton, who is tho only exception, says (in his 
Scinde,” Vol. I., p. 200); “ Now Brahmanabad—a wrong name by the by—because 
the word is partly S<anskrit, and partly Persian; consequently, not Scindian.” 

The Baldziri is the only old ’Arab geographer who mentions "old Bahman-abad,” 
and he wrote about 270 II. (883-81 A D.), bub ho does not mean by that that it was 
in ruins or had been destroyed, bat the contrary. He says, that “ Muhammad, son 
of Kdsim, went to old Buhraan-abad where tho remainder of Dahir’s forces had 
rallied, and that it was situated tvro farsangs [little over six miles] from Mansdriynh, 
which, at that time, had not been founded, and that its site, at that period, was a 
jangai." See also farther on, where he says Manjdriyah lay on the west side of the 
estuary of tho river, and Mnbfdrah on tho eoKt side. 

Tho Fanukatx, who quotes from Bu-Uihan, says, that, “Mutjiammad, son of 
^&sim, after tho capture of Debal, first took (Bahman*no), to which he gave 
the name of Man^firiyah, and to Multan (quoting from Bd-Biljan, apparently), the 
name of Ma’mfirah.” 

Tho error of Bu-Ri))an, as to Mal:;iammad, son of Kasim, having named Bahman* 
&bid Man^firiyah, I have already noticed. 

This difference between tho names Bahman-dbad, Bahman>nih, and Bahtnan*no, 
may be easily accounted for. Nih and d^dtl are of much the same sigpaifications in 
Persian, but, in the dialect of Sind, nih would become no, as in Dar-belah-—Dar*belo { 
Ifbarah Ifbaro, Thathah—^Xhatho; liakfa or Hakfah—Hakfo, and the like, 
thus Bahinan*nih became Bahman-n«>. 

Tdrik^-i-Tahiti says, thfir Bahnian-abnd was destroyed after Alor or Aror 
hod been deserted by the Hakri through tho iniquity of Dild lUl’©, and that, at 
that period, Dild Bd’e’s brother, Jhotuh or Qhhotah, Amarani, was then dweUing at 
Bahman-dbdd, and that it was swallowed up in tho earth—men, buildings, ahd 
'*lM»;only s^ of it being, in that author’s time, a mandr or tall tower. $e:alsh' 
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notice the fact of its appearance in the printed text, and shall not follow 
it. The statement, that Muhammad, son of ICasim named Bahman-nd, 
** Al-Man$^xiyat,** shakes my faith in Bd<RihAn’s accounts considerably} 

says that Jhotah. or Ohhotah. and his Musalmati wife, reached the town of Siw-istin, 
that is the town or chief town of the Siw-ist4a district, and which, in his day—about 
1036—10 H. (1625-1631 A. D.)—was called Sihwa^. 

Jast thirty years before this, Abd>l-Fa;1, in his A’in-i-Akbari, described Bahnuin> 
6b&d, bat his master’s Hindu proclivities led him to alter or mistake the name for 
Brahman>4b£d, he not perceiving how strange a Sindi—Sanskrit—proper name ap* 
X>eared with a Persian termination. He says: “ In early times Brahman-&bad was 
the seat of government. It was a large city, and its fortifications had fourteen 
hundred towers, and the distance between each was one f,andb. To this day, of the 
towers and walls, numerous indications remain. After Brahraan-4b4d Alor became 
the capital.” ’The t,andb measure consisted then of sixty ildM each of about 
thirty inches, but, we cannot calculate the extent of the walls, because we do not 
know the diameter of the towers. I have elsewhere mentioned the terrible error 
he makes in mistaking Bakhar for the site of Man^driyah ; and he seems to hare 
been totally ignorant that Man^Qriyah lay close to Bahman-dbad. 

Mr. A. H. Bellasis, of the Bombay Civil Service, who was the discoverer of the 
ruins of this ancient city in 1854, identified the great mound—the taZi, but not 
" Thdl ” nor ” Tul ’’—with Bahman-4bad itself, and I think correctly so. He says 
in his account of it: ” On first entering Brahmanubad [he, too, calls it by the Brah> 
man name], so extensive and so complete are its ruins, that you feel lost in oon« 
templating its utter desolation. * * * After a little examination, the most prominent 
object that presents itself is the ruin of a high tower of brick>work standing isolated 
on a large heap of ruins.” This is the same as is referred to by the author of the 
T«rikh-i-TahirL upwards of two centuries before. Ho supposed this to have been 
the citadel, but Thomas objected to this, ” because the local coins consisted exclu¬ 
sively of specimens of ’Arab governors of Sind, with the name of Man^dr on the 
margin, and because not a single piece could be attributed to any Hindu Rajah of 
Sind.” It must be recollected, however, that the Musalmdns had been the rulers of 
Bind for more than two centuries before the destruction of this city. 

While calling the rained city ” Brahmanabad,” Mr. Bellasis also calls it 
” Bambra-ke-Thfil,” and adds that ” Bambra is a name frequently applied to old 
mined cities [not to this one only] in Sind,” and that ” Thfil ” moans a tower or 
bastion. Here he is in error: the word is the ’Arabic word tall, a heap, mound, or 
hillock; and this word is in common use—“ Tall-al-Kabir ” of Egyptian fame for 
example. 

With Bellasis’s account before him, apparently, Cunningham (” Ancient India,” 
p. 262) makes out Hwen Thsang’s chief city of middle Sind ” O-fan-oha,” to have 
been called ** Bambhra-ka-Tul, or the Ruined Tower” ['* O-fan^cha** is the Chinese 
for ” ruined tower ” perhaps], or simply Banbliar, which according to tradition, was 
the site of Brahmanw&s or Brahmanibad.” Here it will be noticed how Bellasis’s 
words and meaning have been changed. The latter says Bambra —not “Bambhar” 
nor “Bambhra”—is frequently applied to old ruined cities in Sind, not to ”Brah*> 
jnanabad” alone. 

Ciuuungham oontinaeB: “ In the middle ages, under Hindu rule, the great cities 
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because we know of a certainty, that Manfdriyah was not in existence 
when Muhammad was recalled from Sind, hut was subsequently founded 
near 13ahman-no; and some state that it was even founded by his own 

' were SadnsAn [what of Ptolemy P See hia “ Ancient India ” page 266], BrAhmana 
or BAhmanwA, and Nirnnkot. * * * Close to BrAhmanwA, the early Sfahammadans 
founded Mananra.” 

He and some others say, that “ Nirnnkot ” is “ HaidarAbAd,” meaning, possibly, 
that it was founded on the site of the first named place. 

In another place (pp. 272-273) the same writer says: “ Mr. Bellaais’a measure¬ 
ment of Bambhraha-thAl [sic] was within a few yards of four miles. • * * 1 oon- 
oludo that the groat mound of Bambhraka-thiil represents the ruined city of Mansura, 
the capital of the ’Arab governors of Sindh. The Hindu city of BrAbmana or BrAh- 
mAnabAd must therefore bo looked for in the neighbouring mound of ruins now called 
Dilnra, which is only 1# mile distant from the larger mound." This may bo reversed, 

1 think; for the ’Arabs are more likely to have had a small and compact fortified 
town than one with four miles of wall to defend. But we are plainly told by the 
Balagiri, quoted farther on, that Man^uriyah was built two farsahh^ distant from 
“ old Bahman-abAd,*’ which is equal to over six miles. What is referred to as “ the 
ruined city of Depur, 5 miles in another direetion,” is more likely to bo the site. It 
lies to the north-eastwards of Mansdriyah. 

Major-General 0. R. Haig, for many years in the Survey Department in Sind, 
in an article on Brahmanabad,” in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1674, 
says: “ Cunningham thinks O-fan-cha of Hwen Tlisang (which Stan. Julien renders 
Ava^d*^) to bo Brahmanabad, but a Bndhist would avoid Br.ahman abominations.” 
This last is assumed, of course, on account of the supposed ‘r’ in the name which 
is entirely a modern addition. If Budhists would avoid ” Brahman abominations” 
they would probably avoid a Brahman name also for their city. 

This same word, *• amnda," is also montioned in the extracts from tho “ Si-yu- 
ki” xvi, by tho Rovd. Prof. Beal, contained in tho same volume of the Journal above 
montioned. 

Cunningham farther adds, that “ tho date of Dilu Bai is donbtfnl. M’Murdo 
has assigned A H. 14'), or A. D. 757, ns tho year in which Chhola, the brother of Ditu, 
returned from Mekka, but as Mansura was a flourishing city in the beginning of tho 
tenth oentnry, when visited by Masndi and Ibn Uankal, it is clear that the earth¬ 
quake cannot have happened earlier than A. D. 950 [horo he is near the mark ; 
839 H. is 950 A. D.]. * * # But it is difficult to believe that there were any Hindu 
chiefs ill Bdmana daring tho rule of the ’Arabs in MunHura [Soe what tho ” Masalik 
wa MamAlik” says on this, page lOOJ. * * * Mansura must have been founded on 
the site of BrAhman-Abnd, which mast have boon destroyed by an earthquake.” 

This too is stated after what the Balaxiri has chronicled, and after, himself, say¬ 
ing that Mansnra mast be looked for at Dilura a mile and a half away from-7ft. I 
may also mention that, even in thetim^ of Saltan Nasir-nd-Din, ^abA-jah, 607-626 H. 

(1210-28 A. D.), there were no less t!;.m sevou Hindu RAnahs who were only iribn- ' 
: taries to him, as in the time of '..lie ’Arabs without doubt, and that one of them is 
named ” Jasodboai Akrah or Akarah of Min Nagar in the district of Bambarwi,” axid 
aaotber ^’Ohanfsarof Dcwal,” or Lie—Lower Sind. Soe ” Tabal^t-i-NA^iri also, 
page 614. 

BeiineU, D’Anvdle, and V inoent, all throe, placed Balinuui4ibA(l^ w^hin fomf 
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B(m. It id strange that this new name applied to Mnlt^ wM also an- 
known to the 'Arab writers. See what the Balfigiri says on this subjeot 
farther on ; and, moreover, the Sjalifah Man^dr did not saoceed to the 

miles o£ Tbatliah ; bat Elliot, after statiug that " there seems no reason to oonolnde 
that Brthman&bad or Bahmanabad was founded by the Persian king [he was not 
king at the time], Bahman, upon his invasion of Sind,” tells ns that ” his city is 
expressly said to have boon bnilt in tho province of Bndha [this is what he some* 
times writes Nadhn, and is correctly, Budah, described at pages 207, 8, and 9] which 
never extended so far as the Indus.” At page 78 he tells ns, that ” Mansdra ” [which 
he also says was alone to “ Brdbmanabad ”] is ” on tlie west of the principal branch 
of the Mihran } ” and at page 370, that, ” we may rest assured that it was on the 
eastern side of the Indus.” Again, at page 83 he says, ” from Multan to the vicinity 
of Mansura the country is occupied by a warlike race called JVadha, and at page 106, 
that Bahmandbad was founded by Bahman iu BudAa” which is "supposed to be 
Mansdra.” At page 189, also, quoting from the ” Ghach-nama,” whore he writes 
the name “ Brahmanabad or Bdin-tcdh” ho has the following notes—"The real name 
of this place was Bahman'A or BahmamoA.” At page 34 he had previously called it 
" Bamiwdn,” and at page 61 " Bahmand Mansura.” After .all this, and in several 
places calling it by its correct name, and indicating its correct position, Vie winds up 
with " we may fairly consider that Brahmanabad [with the extra ‘ r after being 
immediately succeeded by the ’Arab capital, is now represented by the modern 
Haidardbdd.” However, all his contradictions of his own quotations, even when 
correct, and all his speoulationa on this subject, based, apparently, on the supposition 
that the Mihran of Sind always flowed west of Iilaidar>abad in nearly the present 
channel of the Indus, have been refuted by tho discovery of the ruins of Babman-nih, 
Bahman>noo or Bahrnan-dbad, closo to the west bank of the principal channel of the 
great river, as the old geographers and historians had clearly stated it was The 
value of other similar speculations of his may bo judged of aooordingly. See note 14-7 

Grow, who, in the last century, was the Honourable East India Company's 
Agent at Tba^hah, also falls into error respecting Bahman-no or Bahman-abad, as 
well as " Tatta being Debal Sindy.” He says: “ Brahminabad, called by the natives 
JC«fon-fcoto, the rains of which lie four or five miles to the south, wost of Tatta,” etc. 

Dr. J. Barnes (“ Visit to Sinde,” page 133), and Sir A. Barnes, following Crow’s 
statement, also considered "AMKaa JTo#, near Tatta” to be " Brahmanabad.” The 
correct name of the place they thns mistook for Bahman-no or Bahman-dbad, is 
Eialydp Ko^—fcalyrfp, in Sanskrit, meaning ‘ prosperous,’ ‘ happy,’ eto. 

Tpd (Vol. II, page 229, note §). among other wild assertions, actually tells ns 
that ” Omar, in the first century [the Khalifah ’Umar, died in 23 H. i. e, 643-44 A. D J, 
had established a colony of tho faithful at Jiekher [as he spells Bakhar], afterwards 
Itanmria ; ” while a few pages farther on (233), he says, ‘‘ the celebrated Caliph 
A1 Walid was the first whose arms extended to the plains of India, and one of whoso 
earliest conquests and chief positions, was Arore, the capital of Upper Sind.” At 
page 269 he says : “ the anoiont capital of Sind was Matwora, better known to the 
Hindus as Bori Bekher*' At page 310, he states, that, " The islandio Bekher, or 
Uanaoora (so named by the lieutenant of the Caliph A1 Mansoor) is considered as 
the capital of the Sogdi, when Alexander sailed down tho Indus; ” and he also sup¬ 
poses that '* the Sogdi and Soda [the Sodah tribe] are tho same. At page 93 of his 
first v.^nme, he etates, that ” the Soghdi country is Hhat in the deserh. 
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£iiiI4fa<i nntil some forty.two years after the death of Mu^amiaad» son* 
of ^dsim, the conqueror of Sind. 


At page 312, we Lave “ The great Pilar [Pramfirah] sorereigntj, of which 
Arore or the inaalar Bokher [they are all one to him], waa the capital, when Alexan* 
der passed down the Indas.” Again, at page 332, wo have: “ On.the island of Behher 
there are the remains oC the ancient fortress of Mamoora named in hononr of the 
Oaliph Al Mansoor, whose lieatennnts made it the capital of Sind on the opening of 
their conquests [it was “ Omar” at page 229, bat Al Walid at page 233).” At page 
243, he says, that, ” on the final conquest of Sinde the name of its capital, Arore, 
was changed for JcTansoora; ” while at page 449 of the same volume we have the 
following. Referring to abandonment of Sindo by the lord of Bamnni, he says, 
" in a note, **' the lord of Bamnni,’ in other places called Bahmanwasso, must apply to 
the ancient Brahminabad, or Dewal, on whose site the modern Tatta is built.” 

In vol. I. p. 217, he had previously stated, that, “ Sinde being conquered by 
Omar, general of the Caliph Al Mansoor, tho name Minagara was changed to Man- 
soora ; ” but, after that again, at page 243, ho says: “ I had little doubt that Mina- 
gara waa the Saminagara of tho Yadu .Tharejahs. • * * On every consideration 1 
am inclined to place it on the site of Sehwan.” 

Hero nro no less than nine or ton statements roapoobing Man^firiyah, all differ* 
ent, and all totally incorrect; but see note 111 for still greater errors. 

McMurdo is tho only European writer who, before the discovery of the actual 
site of Bahman.no or Rahman abad, Hourly fixed on its right position. He placed it 
on tho “PurAn” ^purdnah signifies ‘old,’ ‘ancient,’ eto.] afterwards called the 
Loh&no 9horo, but he calls it, in error, the ‘‘ Lohtina Oarya,” which was ” at a 
short distance from where it separates from the Puran.” 

He waa mistaken, however, respecting tho period of the destruction of Bahman* 
AbAd or Bahman-no in supposing it to have occurred about 140 H. (757-58 A. D.). 

The most pertinent observations on tho subject of Bahman-abAd are those of the 
Sayyid, 9adr ’AH ghAh of Thafhah, who was consulted by Bollasis respecting the 
period of its destruction. Ho says, that ” the city of Bahraan-Abad appears to have 
been fonnded before the HindA dynasty of tho BrAhmans [yes: a very long time 
before], which commenced in tho first year of the Hijri or A. D. 622, [this is in¬ 
correct ; SihrAs RA’e fell in battle with the ’Arabs at tho close of 23 H.—October, 644 
A. D.]. * • • and that Q]h,ao]i, tho first of tho Brahman kings, sabdued among 
others, “Agher [Akham, tho LohAnah of the Ohaoh NAmah], chief of Bahman- 
AbAd ” 

This is the Agham, Lohdna of Elliot. The LohAno Hindu race—called LohAnah 
Jats in the Qiaefe NAmah—” are,” he says, ” the most influential tribe in Sind, 
and all wear the Brahminical thread.” (Vol. I, p. 362), To suit certain other 
incorrect theories, he afterwards turns these LohAno Ja^s into ” Lohani »' f 

It le only since tho time of Aurang.sob-i-’Alam-gir BAdshah. when considerable 
changes were made in the mode of writing, that the initial letter of their name, 
whidi is, correctly, NAb^nij^hoy being dosoendants of Ndh. son of IsmA'iI, begau 
to be written by HinddstAni writers, LubArni, with ‘ for ‘ n,’ and by those who 
did not understand the Fni’hto letter ‘ra,* LAhAni; and they do not ”wear tho. 
- Brahminical thread.” The LohAnah (or LohAno as the Sindis write and say) 
tiU Sourish in Bind, bat they have not, even yet, grown into NAbAcsi ^ 
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Ai;«lDitisi says : “ Manfdriyaih is surrounded by a branch of the Mih- 
rdn, although it is at a distance from the river. [In anotherplace he also 
says, that it is a mile square each way.] It lies west of the principal 
branch of the river. * • * Manfuviyah was founded at the beginning 
of the reign of Abi Ja’far-al-Mansdr, of the Bani ’Abbas. This Khalifah 
gave his name to four difEereut cities ; the first was Bagh-dad in ’Ird^, 
the second, Mansdriyah of Sind. * * * It is a great, populous, and rich 
city, and carries on a corfsiderable trade. The buildings are constructed 
of burnt bricks, tiles, and plaster. • * * The name of the city in the 
Hindi [the Sindi dialect of the Prakrit ?] language is Mir-Mdn 
This seems to me to be an error in the MS.], and it is considered one 
of the dependencies of Sind, like Multan, Shardsdn [Siw>istdo, the 
modern Sihwa^i],” etc., etc. 

Zakabiy^ the ^^AzwiNf, who, as before mentioned, quotes chiefly 
from fhe work of Mus’ir bin Muhalhil, who wrote in 331 H, (942-43 
A. D.), says ; “ Mansdriyah, so called after the second ’Abb^si Khalifah, 
is also styled Manffuriyah-i-Sani, or the Second Mau^uriyah, and a 
branch of the Mihrdn encircles it. It is very hot, and has many fleas, 
but it is a place of considerable size, and has good and sweet water.” 

Ibn Al-WabdI-al-I^AR.SH i, likewise says, that “ it was one of four 
cities to which Abi Ja’far-al-Mansdr, the ’Abbdsi Khalifah gave his 
name of Mansdr,^*)^ the others being Baghdad in ’Irak, Al-Ma^i^at on the 
sea of Sh&m [Syria], and Al-Rdfikat in the Diyar-i-Muzar.” 

At page 187, in hia own extract from the Ohaoh N£mah, ** the Jatg of Loh&na” 
are mentioned, also, that they consist of “ Lakha and 8amma*‘ and that “ they 
plundered within the territoi’y of Debal.” The Pnr&nah, one of tho old channels of 
the Mihrdn of Sind or the HakpA, is called the Lohano Phopo after them to this day. 

Tod, in his “ Rajas’thon,” says (page 320); “ The Lohana, were formerly 
Bajpoots [fancy Rlliot’s Afghans!], bat betaking themselves to commerce, have 
fallen into the third class. They are scribes and shop-keepers, and object to no oo- 
onpation that will bring a subsistence, and as food, excepting their cats and their 
cows, they will eat anything.” See also Barton’s ” Soinde,” Yol. I, p. 233. 

9adr ’All ShAh farther observes, that, ” the city mast have been rained before 
the expirafwn of the/’Mrth century of the Hijiab, or about 1020 A. D. [on the 26th 
April, 1020 A. D., the year 411 of theHijrah commenced], heoaose Ql^hotah, AmarAnf, 
brother of Dilorah, AmarAni [Dild B&’e], who departed to Baghdad, on accoant 
of his brother’s injustice, where he embraced Islim, married the daughter cf a 
celebrated ’Arab, and retnmed with her into Sind before the expiration [before 
the middle P] of the fourth century, along with a number of other 'Arabs, among 
whom was the Sayyid, ’AU MdsA.” He evidently meant, before the middle of the 
ioorth eentury. He is rather too late by abqpt thirty or f<my years; while MoMnrdo 
is too soon by nearly two hundred and fifty. The fourth century of the Hijrah 
oommeuoed on the 24th August, 10(^ A. D. 

104 It is used as aa adjective, as is the Past. Fart, of signifying, * aided,* 

*.defended,* *viotofrions,*'ooaqni^ug,* eto. 

A A 
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I will now relate what these writers say respecting the rivers, and 
the places on or near their banks. 

All that Ibn Khord/d-bih says is, that, “ from Barm^sir ly>iL>eji ]107 
to Debnl is eight days’ journey ; and from Debal to the junction of the 
river Mihran with the ocean is two farsangs" 

Al-Mas’iJd! says: “ The MihiAn of Sind issnes from sources well 
known, situated in the leohisidn or mountain tracts of Sind, the country 

of ^innanj, the territory of Bddah [ or —Bauddah in one 

MS.], the territory of Kagli-mir, and JKandhar [Kandharah or Kan- 
dharo and Tafan [ —also —T^fin—and A5lhl| in 

some MSS., which may be At-Tafah, or At-Takah, or even At-Xakar], 
and flows on towards Miiltau, where it receives the name of “ Mihran of 
Gold,” the same as the word Mdltan signifies [!] the “ Frontier of 
Gold.”“o # # # 

“ From Multdn the Mibrdn takes its course through the country of 
Mansdriyah,**! and near the territory of Debal falls into the sea. * * * 
It forms many inlets and creeks, such as the creek or estuary of Sind- 

bdr or Sand-bur [ —Sand-pdr ?] in the country of Baghir _ 

Wdghir, ‘6’and‘to’ being interohangeablo].*** * # # 

“The Malik of Hind is the Balhari [ ]; and the Malik of 

Rinnauj, who is one of the Maliks of Sind, is Bddali [ —or Bauddah 

—or Bardzah, ijfji —or Nauwarah —in as many different 


W In the text of M. 0. Barbior do Meynard this name is written Ndrmashirat 
( ); and in Elliot’s extracts from the same anthor, it is “ Narmasird.” 

The name in Ibn l^ankal is as I have I'ivoii it aboTo ; and it is a well known town of 
Kirmdn, and is repeatedly mentioned down to modern times. 

lOS Thus in the original, but Elliot (p. 21), turns it into “ Baniira,” and renders 
the rest of the passage as follows : “and from Kashmir, Kandahtlr, and TAfan ; and 
at length running into [sio.] Multan, it receives the name of MihrAn of gold, just as 
MultAn means boundary of gold.” Did they find a “house of gold” in the river too ? 

109 Not Ijiandahar oortainly, eight degrees farther west, which was not known by 
that name at the period in question: it was then styled BAl-yfis. 

110 The word 2 y®--moadow--i 8 also, without doubt, a mistake for ^ j». It was 
probably written without points in the original copy of the text quoted, and that 
fora is meant, the statements which follow fully confirm. See note 97. 

111 Mas’udi must be wrong, of course, although he visited these parts in 831 H. 

(942-43 A. D.), and wrote^om personal observation} for does not Tod who wag 
never there, tell ns in his Ha;as’than.” ^that “the remains of the ancient fortress 
of Mansoora are on the island of Bokher” f See note 106, page 204. 

ll» See Bnmes’ “ Travels,” vol, I, page 308. There was an old fort herkbonts. 
iwaHowed up during the earthquake of 1819, called Sindri or Sandri. It lay on the 
east or Raokskb aide of the estuary of the HakfA, Wahindah, or «.«d- PAgnr ' 
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MSS.y the Bddhiyah—of the Qh<>>Qh Nimah], which is the title of 
all the Maliks of There is likewise a town called by this 

name, and at present it is within the pale of Islim, and is among the 
dependencies of Multan.*^® From thence [Bddah] issues one of the 
rivers which together form the Nahr-i-Mihran of Sind. * * * This 
Bddah, who is the Malik of Kliunauj, is the enemy of the Balhari, the 
Malik of Hind. The Malik of J^andhar [Kandhamh or Kandharo before 
noticed], who is one of the Maliks of Sind and its hill tracts, rules over 
the territory of [Jaohehor Jachohi, the tract lying between 

Uohcbh and Kandhdrah or Kandharo, a small territory then dependent 
on Multan. Jaohoh Wa-han, once its principal town, is still in exist¬ 
ence]. Out of it comes the river B>a’id [ I; one of the rivers which 
go to form the Mihran of Sind. Kandhar [Kandharah or Kand^dro] is 
called the country of the Rahbdt [in the original, —Al-RahbdJ, 

and also Al-Rahydt——and, no doubt, meant for RAj-put— 
]. Another, the third of the five rivers, is called Hatil [cihl* ],**® 
and comes from the mountain tracts of Sind, and flows tlu’ough the 
country of Rah-bdt or territory of Kandhfir [Kandbdrah or Kandharo]. 
The fourth river of the five comes from the territory of Kabul and its 
mountains,which form the frontier or boundary of Sind towards h—j 

The Wagirs are still well known in the tracts between Lower Sind and Ka chch li, 
and Snrafh or Kdthiaw&r (vul. “ Kattywor),** and have given much tronblo at differ¬ 
ent times. Sind-bfir, or Sand-bdr was certainly in Kaohohh. See also tho old ’Arab 
map, page 213. 

113 This distinctly shows in what direction this Iflinnanj was situated, and that 
it has nothing wlmtevor to do with tho celebrated city of that name on tho Kali 
Nadi, near its junction with the Ganges. See also note farther on. 

1** Elliot has " Uahaj ” but for the purely ’Arabic letter ^ to appear twice in an 
Indian word is impossible. The part hero referred to lay on either side of the 
Hakfi, adjoining Jn ehch on the north. The name still remains in Kan^harah, or 
Kan^biro in the Sindi dialect, in tho south-west corner of tho Bahawal-pdr state 
adjoining Upper Sind, tho “ Kundairoh,” “ Kundeara,” and ** Kandera ’’ of as 
many different maps. It lies on the east bank of tho old channel of the Uakr^, near 
its western branch, called the Rd’in or Ua’Ini, tho “ Bainee Nullah ” of the maps, 
respecting which more will be found farther on. Ja ohoh or Ja ohoh Wa-han, appears 
in the maps as “ Tho petty ruler referred to in the text above was evident¬ 

ly one of. the Einis subject to tho’Arab rulers of Multan. As late as the time of 
Sak4n Nfi^ir-ud-Din, ]^ab&-jah, seven of these liduus were tributary to Multan, and 
U ’chohh . 

The word hero given can only refer to the Ua’in branch of tho Hakrd or Wa- 
hindah. See note 120, page 209. '' 

116 This appears to be the same word, with the addition of another letter, as in 
the extract from Bd-Ri^dn, who says: *' The river Knj or Kaj, which falls from tho 
hill range of Bh^il.” See note farther on. 

iW Thia cannot refer to tho river of Kabul and its iribularics, since tho word- 
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[Bofifi ?], Qitfiznin or (^aznih, [which may be I)ar(j^(in, Zara’tln, 

or Daza’tin—its whereabouts or what the correct word may be, I will 
hot venture to speculate on; one copy has instead, and an addi> 
tional word ], ar-Rukhaj, and the territory of Da war —also 

and ]» which is the frontier of Sijis-stdn. Another of the five 
livers comes from Kash-mir, which is also part of the country of 
Sind [!].” 

“The territory of Bddah [ Malik of i^innauj, extends to 


must refer to —Bust—on the Hflmand j and if so, shows that mighty 

changes have taken place in this direction since the Mas’ddi wrote. All the rivers 
of the parts here referred to, now flow sonth-westwarda, and empty themselves into 
the lake of Zarang, The only streams that come from anything like the direction of 
CBinznin and Bast are the Gnmnl and its tributaries, and the streams from the 
direction of Knldt-i-Nioh£rah. hut the latter rise some two hundred miles sonth-east 
of Bast on the llilmand. It will bo noticed how many rivers are said to go to form 
the Mihran, which do not refer to t ho other rivers of the Paiiclx Nad or Panj Ab. 
I have elsewhere mentioned, that, in former times, the Ab-i-Sind must have been 
joined by some considerable tributaries from the westwards } and, from my geo¬ 
graphical inquiries, it is evident to me, that the river of Kurma’h (vul. “ Kurram*'), 
and its tribntaiy the Qambilah, which still unites with it, formerly sent a greater 
volume of water into tho Ab-i-Sind tiian at present. It is said, that, previous to the 
time of Amir Timor’s invasion of Ilmd, in 801 n. (1398 A. D.), the country around 
Laka’i of the Mar-wats was a vast lake. Lowor down again tho nnited waters of the 
river of the Jzioba’h and the Qnmnl used, likewise, to contributo a considorablo body 
of water to the main stream in ancient times; and, donbtless, minor streams, now 
changed and dried up or diverted, used to contribute their waters, as well as the 
rivers lower down, from the southern Afghanistan by Siwi, the coarse of one of 
which was changed by an earthquake in Akbar Badshah’s time, as well as other 
tributaries from the Baluchistan, which nnited with tho Ab-i-Sind when it, or a 
branch of it, flowed westwards from near llfijan, as explained in the acoount of that 
river further on. I belinvo that a considerable river flowed through what now con¬ 
stitutes the BoUn deflio or pass, respecting which I have more to say presently. 

In Vol. II of his “ Arohaelogical Reports,” pago 27, Cunningham, strange to say, 
“identifies** Ptolemy’s “Sabbana” as “the modern town of Zhoti, at the junotion 
of the Zhobi and Gomal rivers. Tho Sapamis would therefore be the Zhobi river, 
or perhaps tho Gomal itself.” 

The only difficulty would be where to find this “ modem town of Zhobi.’* By 
“ Zhobi,’* I suppose he refers to the river of the .fzoba’h or Jzioba’h Dara’h in the 
Aff^inistfin, but such a town as Zhobi .loos not, and never did, exist. See a lso pages 
26 and 32 of the same “ Report.” 

117 I ought to notice here, although tho 'Arab writers mention the name of 
Mihrfin, and sometimes, Mib/an Bud, as if the Ab-i-Sind, above and immediately 
below, Afoltfin, was so called j yet they did not mean it to be so understood, as hmre 
•howu, and as subsequently confirmed. They referred to what went to form tbe 
Uihriia of Sind, which consisted of all the rivers from the Ab-i-Sind to tho 
Altoridihad nnited they obtained the name of “ Mihran of Sind,” and thi» name it. 
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about one handred and twenty squat'e farsangOf each farsang being ^oal 
to eight mtl [miles].^^^ This Malik has four armies, according. to the 
four cardinal points, each consisting of 700,000 or 900,000 men [!]. 
The south army defends the territory from the Balliari, Malik of Maukir 
[before stated to be Malik of Hind] ; while that of the north is for the 
purpose of carrying on war with the Malik of the territory of Mdltdu 
[consequently, it, Kiunauj here referred to, must be south of Mdltan], 
and with the Musalmans, his subjects, who are established on that 
frontier; while the other two armies are sent wherever an enemy shows 
himself.” 

“ When all these rivers [five are referred to] have passed the 
“ Gate of the Bait or Receptacle of Gold,” or Mdlt^n, they unite between 
it and Man^driyahii® into one stream, at a place called JDosk-i-AW^ [lit. 
Meeting-place of Waters, or Waters-Meet, from the Tdjzik or Persian 
* do^ ’—* meeting,’ ‘ coming into contact,’ etc.], which flows towards 
the town of Alror [j^\ or Aldor—],^*i which lies on its western 

bore, until it finally emptied itself into the ocean. The Ab-i-Sind or Indns, with 
its affluents was one tributary, and the Blah, with its affluents, the Riid-i-Sind wo 
Hind as it is called, another, which united with the Unkrd or Wahindah and its 
affluents, and formed the Mihrdn of Sind hs above described. Consequently, the 
Ab-i-Sind or Indns, and the Rdd-i-Sind wo Hind, were really tributaries of the 
Hakrd or Wahindah ; for, after the Ab-i-Sind or Indns deserted the other, it still 
remained the Mihrdn of Sind ; and this is borne out by the statements of all the 
'Arab and native writers, as will heroin appear. See note 166, page 218. 

118 A vast area truly ! Even if we compute it at 4i< BqnHte farscuigs of 8 miles 
each, 26,600 square miles is the result. The faraang generally was about threo mil, 
each mil being equal to 4,000 gaz, the faraang being 12,000, and each gaz being equal 
to 24 fingers’ breadth measured sideways, or six clenched fists. The Sindi farsang, 
it will be noticed, is stated to be eight mil. See note 90, page 190. 

H® Tod, Vol. II, page 229, note to “ Arore,” says: “The remains of this once 
famous town I had the happineas to diaaover by means of one of my parties in 1811.” 
Any one, unacquainted with the history of these parts, wonld imagine from this, 
that its site had remained unknown up to the period of this wonderful discovery— 
**OB the island of Bekher,” where Aror never stood. 

180 The place of junction here referred to lay near to $d^ib Ga^h and Baghlah of 
the present day, about seventy-two miles south-west of If chch h. When the Mas’fidi 
wrote, the branch of tho Hakfd which flowed past Aror on the east, had not, aooord- 
ing to the tradition, been as yet diverted. Elliot’s editor (Yol. 1, p. 23), unacquaint¬ 
ed with the meaning of * dogh,* supposed it to be “ Dfidb,” as he writes Oo-4bab. 

181 The ‘al’ in this word, as here written, and by all the old geographers, is 
not, and must not be mistaken for, the ’Arabic article al, because the name Alor or 
Axor was the Hindi name centuries before the Musalmins had any acxjnaintanoe 
with it, and it may be, and is, written and styled Aror, with * ar ’ as well as with 
*alJ 

The derivation of the word Bhfhi is evidently derived from the Sanskrit 
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[tficj bank, and is a dependency of Manpdriyab, where {i. e. at Alror or 
Aider] it receives the name of Mihrdn. There [but, in one copyi 
“ Farther on *’] it separates into two branches, and both these branches 
of the great river, styled the Mihrdn of Sind, fall into the sea of Sind 
[or Hind] near the town of Shagarah [ —Sagarah ?], one of the 

dependencies of Man^tiriyah, a distance of two days’ journey from the 
town of Debal.*** * * # After Tiz of Mukran [eastwards], the littoral 
of Sind commences, where are the mouths of the Mihrin or Nahr of 
Sind, the principal river of that country. In this part stands the town 
of Debal; and it is [near ?] there that the coast of Hind joins that of 
Bardz ( ), where they make the spears called baruzi.** 

“ The territory of Man^diiyah contains 300,000 villages and estates 
[what we style mawfo’s in India probably], lying in a fertile tract of 
country, well planted and cultivated. This territory is continually at 
war with a people called Med, originally from Sind, and also with 
other races. 

ritf, in referouce to its sitaation on tho rooky limostone ridgo, and the signiBoation 
of whioh word is, ‘ rough,' * stiff,’ ‘ rugged,’ ‘ hard,’ etc. See my “ Notes on Afghan- 
istXn,” etc , pago 326, note •([. 

Mr. A. W. Hughes, of the Bombay Hneovenanted Service, in his “ Gazetteer of 
the Province of Sind,” p. 678, says it is ” tho ancient Lohai'kot,” but what, or whose, 
“ Loharkot ” he does not inform us, nor does he give ns his authority; and yet, on 
the next page, says it was founded ” by one Saiyad llnkandin [Rukn-nd-Din per¬ 
haps is meant] Sh&h in II. 698 (A, D. 1297). 

Cunningham, on tho other hand, in his " Ancient Geography of India,” says 
(p. 258): ” The true name of Alor is not quite certain. The common pronunciation 
[of English writers ? but how is it written .^] at present is Aror, but it seems pro¬ 
bable that tho original name was Rora, and that tho initial vowel [here the ” initial 
vowel,” so called, is the first letter of tho alphabet, and a consonant^ was derived 
from the Arabic prefix Al, as it is written Alror in Biladdri, Edrisi, and other 'Arab 
authors [and also ” Aider,” witii ‘d,’ as given in Elliot’s work]. This derivation 
is countenanced by tho name of tlio neighbouring town of Bori [here a letter is 
left out to support the theory], as it is a common practise in India thus to duplicate 
names. So Rora and Rori would mean Great and Little Rora, This word has no 
meaning in Sanskrit [as I have shown above], but in Hindi it signifies “noise,” 
“clamour,” “roor,” and also “fame.” It is just possible, therefore, that the foil 
name of the city may have been Rora-purn, or Kora-nagara; the “Famous City.” 
Why not, at once, call it the “ Roaring oity ” P 

Bat the "Hi«d<” word here quoted by him happens to be Sanskrit j and, 
unfortunately for this “ Famous” theory, the name is not written RorC by the peo- 

pie Of the country, but Rfithi—j and as j is interchangeable with J in Hindi 
and other dialects, it is also called Lurhi as well as Rurhi. There is another word 

tJjD )—rofd, of tho same derivation, signifying, ‘stone,’ ‘rook,’ or«a fragment* 
of either. The period when Riirhi was founded will bo mentioned farther On. 

OCmpare fdio map token from the “ MasAUk wa MamAlik ” at page 218. ' 
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Manftiriyah and ita dependenoies, like Mdlt&n and ite temtory, 
is a'frontier. The name, Mans&riyah, it derived from Manfdr, son of 
^amhdr, who had been placed there by the Bani ’IJmmiyah, as QSkim. 
* * * Sind is the territory nearest the Mnsalmin dominions : Hind lies 
more east. Nofir, son of Fdt, son of Hdm, son of Ndb, at the head of 
bis descendants and followers, took the direction of Sind and Hind, 
where his posterity multiplied, and were remarkable for their gigantic 
stature. They established themselves in the territory of Mansdriyah, a 
dependency of Sind. This confirms the tradition, that Hind and Sind 
bad been peopled by the descendants of Nofir, son of Fd|, son of 
son of Ndb.” 

Ths IsTASHABf says : < “ Samand is a small city [or town] situated 
like Multan, on the east of the river Mi bran. Between each of these 
places and the river the distance is two/arfia»grj.^*3 * * # The town of 
Alror [ ] is about the size of Mulhin. It has two walls [*j^], is 

situated near [not on, it will be observed] the Mihr^n, and near the 
borders of Manidriyah [the territory]. Nirdu is about half way between 
Debal and Mansdriyah, * * * 

“The river of Sind, which is called the Mihranof Sind [lowerdown 
stream], is said to issue from a mountain range in which several of the 
tributaries of the Ji^dn rise.w* The Mihran passes by the borders of 
Samand [the Samanddr of the Kazwini, who quotes this work]W6 and 
Alror [or Aldor] from the neighbourhood of Multan, and from thence 
to Mansdriyah,**® and farther onwards, until it unites with the ocean to 
the east of Debal. Its waters are very pleasant [sweet].**7 It is said 
that there are crocodiles in it as large as those of the Nil [Nile]. It 
rises and inundates the land just like that river does, and after the 
waters subside seed is sown in the same manner as 1 have described in 
the account of Misr [Egypt]. The Sind Rdd [or River of Sind and Hind] 

U* Oompare the Mas’ddi’s statement, pages 189,90. Tf the Sindf farsanga before 
mentioned, of eight mil to each faraang, the distance would bo sixteen English miles, 
but, according to the more correct computation, about six. 

1** See my “ Notbs on AfghXnistXw.** etc., page 663, note *, 

US See page 218 and farther on, also the old map from Purchas. 

l£6 Elliot has, at page 80, the following:—The Mihr£n passes by the borders of 
Samand and Al Bdr (Alor) to the neighbourhood of Mult&n,” etc. It is impossible 
for the river to have flowed backwards from “ Al Bdr ” to Mult£n. It is exactly 
contrary. ‘ 

1*7 Compare this with the statement in the ** Mas^Iik wa Mamllik ’* and Ibn 
^aokal, farther on. 

Abrfl says the Sind river or Ab>i«Sind runs into the territory of Man« 
fiiriyah, its course being from north to south, and, at the end, turning towards the 
east. 
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is about thwe stages from MultAn. Its waters are very pleasant [sweet] 
even before its junction with the Mihran.” 

This statement is important, for here we have two large rivers, the 
Mihrin and the Sind Rdd distinctly mentioned. The following, too, is 
remarkable, and shows what changes have taken place to the westwards, 
respecting which I shall have more to say presently. He says: “ Muk- 
rdn is mostly desert, and has but few rivers. Their waters flow into the 
Mihrdn on both sides of Man^uriyah."^^ 

“ The cities and towns of Sind are Man§i(iriyah, Debal, Nirdn, 
E^Iwi [or Kalari], Anari, Bdlwi [or Balari], Maswdhi, Bahraj [ 
the old ’Arab map,’^*’ generally written without points], Baniyah, Manj- 
4nr£ [Manjabari of others], Saddsan [Sharusdn or Siw-istdn], Alroz 
[with ‘ z ’—^Alror before],*^ etc. Tho cities of Hind are Multdn, Jand- 
rud [Ohand-rdd ?], Basmad, Siudau, etc.*®* 

“ The distance from Arma’il in Mukr5n to Debal is four days’ 
journey; from Man^driyah to Debal, six ; Man§driyah to Mdltan, twelve; 
from Man^driyah to EamUal, eight; between Mdltan and Basmid, about 
two; from the latter to Alroz [Alror], three; thence to Anari, four, 
from which to Kalwi [oi Kilari] is two, and from the last-named place 
to Manfdriyah one day’s journey. Baniyah [ —without points] lies 

W8 See also the !^azwmi’a account, page 205. How far Man^driyah or its 
jurisdiction extended at that period may be gathered from Al-Idrisi, who says: 

*' Between Kis and Arm6’il are two tracts of territory touching each other: one, 
named Rahdn, is a depoudenoy of Man^driyub, and the other, called Kalwau, depends 
on Mukr&n.’* Man;uriyah comprised all middle and lower Sind. 

IM In the old ’Arab map page 213, it is placed west of Man^uriyah on the west- 
bank of the Mihr&n. See page 21.'> and also farther on. 

iW These are tho (Falui), (.gyJ* (fri), or (Baldi), Maswahf, 

Bahraj, (Ndyatah), Manjabari, Sinddsan, and Aror of the Mosdlik wa 

Mam&lik.** 

13L This clearly shows that the Sind Bdd of the Masalik wa Mamdlik map jnst 
referred to, is that which flowed between those places. 

*^.The Basmad, (Saridn) or (Sirdn or Sairan) or (Saiddn), 

ftnd of the before mentioned work respectively. 

IBS Elliot, “ Historians,” Vol. I, page 15, has; “ Prom the Mihrdn to Boibar, 
which is the first place on tho borders of Hind, is four days* journey.” All this is 
pure surmise j for the word is nnin< elligible, and, in tho Paris copies, according to 
his own account, is illegible. In tht*ui it is which may bo anything almost. In' 

the printed text of M. Barbier do Meynard it is j yet, even with this before him, 
Elliot made it BaJear^ a place never mentioned by any of tho old geographioal writerf. 
here quoted, beoanse it did not then exist, and this too after translating the addi¬ 
tional i^MUsage given in this note from Idrisi thnsfrom hence [Bdntt] to 
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between Manftldjah and Fimhal, at one^daj’s jonmey from Manfidri^ab- 
and from Debal to Manjanri [ManJAbari] .is two days* journey. IB^om 
3aaiyah to Man^driyaU three days* journey; to FAhmal six days*; and 
to Debal two.” i®* 

The MASifciK WA MAMiriiK, which, as I hare before mentioned, is, 
in many places, like Ibn Hauhal, differs from him considerably in others. 
It states that, “ Prom Multan to Basmid or Samid [it is written both 
ways in the original MS.] to the Rdd-i-Sind is three days’ journey. 
Basmid or Samid is a small city [or town], and that, and Multin and 
JandAwar [ the original has ^ but as this purely ’Arabic letter could 

never occur in a Hindi name, it is probably intended for 5 QhandAwar 
or jr JandAwar] are situated on tho east side of the Bdd [river] of 
MultAn, each at a farsaih distant [but, according to the map of Sind 
contained in the original MS., they are a long distance oast of the 
river, and in it MultAn does not appear, being farther up stream], 
Samid or Basmid is a city full of wealth and affluenco, and is not 
less [in size] than Multan, and has two walls [ placed on either 
side of the river MihrAn.^®® # # # The Mihrau comes out near 
MultAn, passes the'boundary or limits of Basmid, and Man|Ariyah, 
and east of Debal unites with the ocean. The Rud-i-Sind^®® is throe 
days’ journey from Multan, and is a pleasant [sweet] river, and unites 
with the MihrAn Rdd. It is subject to inundation like the Rdd<i-Nil 
and has likewise crocodiles.” 

Here again two great rivers are mentioned, just as Al-Idrisi states,i®^' 
the MihrAn, and the Sind Rdd or RAd-i-Sind wa Hind, but the MasA- 
lik wa MamAlik goes farther, and adds : ** The Jand RAd [ojj tMa, oj* 

and EambAya the country is nothing lut a marine strand, without habitations, and 
almOBt without water, consequently, it is uninhabitable for travellers.” 

No doubt the Eunohi ran is here referred to, into which SuljAn FirAz ghfih was 
led by a treacherous guide, like as Sulfifin MabmAd before him, os related at page 80, 
See also note 105. 

AUdrisi states that, between BAniyah and FAhmal (Elliot has " Mahmal ” 
here), and EambAyah, the countiy is a salt, marshy shore, without habitation, and 
almost without fresh water, and therefore it is impassable to travellers.” Its position 
therefore is towards the sea coast and the Eunghi ran, or great marsh of Ka ohob b, 
and not as Elliot supposes within fifteen farsangs of Aror. See his work, Yol. 1, pp. 
61,174, and 867. 

US The MihrAn here, and the BAd>i>MultAn above, both refer to the Ab-i-Sind. 
ot Indus, as mentioned in the preceding note 117, which see, also note 188. 

Ut The TAnkb-i'TAhirf, referring to the Sind BAd, says it is also known as the 
Panj'Ab, and below Bakhar is known as the Bahmfu [ ]. See page 216. 

' He wrote, it most be remembered, in 546 H. (1150*61 A. D.). 

B B 
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RM P—this is a diffemnt word from abore mentioned} or 

Samand Rdd [ Ajy au-u } is also a great river, and a sweet, on whose 
banks stands the city [. 2 ]jahr] of Jand [or Qband ?}. It unites with the 
Mihrdn Bud helow the Sind Bud, towards the territory of Man^driyah/’i^s 
We have here, therefore, three lai'ge rivers. The first is the 
Sindhu, Ab-i-Sind, or Indus ; the second the Bitih and its then tribn- 
tarics, the Bihat,the Ql>in-ab, and the Riiwah or. Rawi, which, in those 
days, passed north-east and aftersvards east of Mnltan, and united with 
the Blah, some twenty-eight miles to the southward of tho last named 
city, forming tho Pauoh Nad or Panj Ah of the geographei’6 j and the 
third river is the Hakra, Wahindah, or Sind-Sagar, and of which, 
at the period in question, the Sutlaj, was a tributary, as were likewise 
the Ghag-ghar, the Sursnti, and tho Qhitang. 

I now turn to luN Haukal, who states, that, “ Basmid is a small 
city [shahrki], and it, and Multdn, and Qbandwdr [in another copy 
—Qjjand-awar] are placed on the east side of the Rud of Multdn. 
From each place to the bank of the river will be one farsang. Basmid 


188 This is tho Samaml of tho Istakhari in tho only copy availablo, but the l^azwi- 
nl, quotes him oopionaly, says, that the Tsta kh tri calls it tho Samanddr, cen¬ 
to Manefiriyah" one tft.outin the copy of tlie Istakhari quoted. 

... -.J 


sequontly part of tho word has i.- 
Bee page 61 


page 61. +i.i«?mnortanbatatom6nt, that the old’Arab map here 

It -will bo noticed from thiB P Hankal’s work) does not qnito agree 

(..d -HO-'» «'• BM ... 

with the writer 8 desuip ag or near their junction, 

1 . 1 . TifiA and that between what appeals as or ^.7 

the S.nd Ufid, and, t ^ j^^ther 

down as far as ^ noticed, 

east, a line, with five towns on it, r „.uo- Anari two days’ joamoy from 

Ld* that one of these five is B— 1 Hind-the 

Basmid. The Mihr^n add [tho Sindhu or Ab-i-Sind] 

BMh and its bribatanes} unite ^ ^ ^ th,.ce days’ journey 

.hove Basmid, which is throe days ^ ™ the Mihrdn. Fur- 

above Aror j and that its tributaries] unites with the other 

t ... »' *-* 

Tb». .PP»» to ’'•■“rr 

nfjh and I have seen somewhere what tributary of one A'^ii 

Wluoh formed the fifth, but I cannot 7r Five . 

Kvers t and ^ * J J’ .^^Jion, style the united stream the « 

^ /.be Biadl 8.,.. , 
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is a city fall of affluenoe and convoaienco, and will not be less [in-size} 
than Multdn. It has two walls [ —or —sides ?] placed or situated 
on the banks of the Mihrdn Kud.^^ 

“ Dobal is situated to the east [ t^^—sic in MSS.i*i] of the Rdd-i- 
Mihr/in, and on the sea coast. It is the harbour of that territory. They 
cultivate the land without irrigation. It is a confined place a word 
which also means ‘ barren ’], but for the sake of trade people take up 
their dwelling there. • 

“ Nirdn is a city situated between Debal and Man^firiyah on the 
road thither, and is situated on the west side of the Mihrdn; and Bahraj 
or Bharaj —^Iso written and ^ in other copies], Maswde 

or Maswahi or Maswa’i or or Sindusan or Sidd* 

sdn or and Hanibar ] or llalbah or 

Haliyah [A^] or Halat [&1 a] or Hagah [Si>*i>] are situated on the west¬ 
ern side of the Mihran. Tri or Tdi or or Andi 

—^and Abri—Faldi [ 45 ^!^] or Dului [ lie on the east 

side, in such wise, that, in going from Man^uriyah to Multdn, they lie 
at a distance from the banks of that river. 

“ Baldi [ or Jnlbdi—is situated on tbe Mibran, near 
unto a channel which branches off from the river behind Man§driyah 
[as shown in the map of the Masalik wa Mamalik, just opposite Saddsdn 
or Siw-istan]. 

“ Famhal [ ] is a city [or town] situated on the nearest boivler 

of Hinddstan, as far as §aimdr [ ] ; and from Fambal to Mukran, 

1*0 In Elliot (p. 37), this description is applied to Alror. He has : “ The country 
[city] of Alrdr is as extensive as Multan. It has two walls, is situated near the 
Mihr&n, and is on the borders of Mansdro.” 

The text I have quoted is as above, and agrees with the “ Mas&lik wa Maradlik." 

141 In the map to Ibn I,Iaakal’s text, as in the Masalik wa Mamalik map, Debal is 
placed west of tbe river. The above, therefore, is palpably a mistake of the copyists. 
See the map from Fnrohas. 

14S This is the same place as is mentioned by the Istakhan. and by the Balagiri 
in the acconnt of Muhammad’s advance against Sadusan, or Siw-istdu, the modern 
Sihwdv. 

143 Snob are the variations in different copies. In the text translated by Ander- 
son in the “ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal” for 1849, the words are 

144 The name is thus written in the map to Ibn ^nnkal’s text in the Bodleian 
Library. It will be noticed, that, in writing, if tbe npper part of ^ is rounded a 

^-lUttle, as in quick writing, it is liable to be mistaken for t ; and this last letter, if 
tiie upper part is lengthened, as it is very apt to be in MS., may easily be mistaken 
fot This place is the Ktdari of the Ista]shar(. 
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to Nndhah [Nadiyafa. of the Smdi&n historians], to the boundaries of 
the territory of MiiltAn, all appertain to Sind. Bdniyah [ *{jib or-. 

Ndniyah [ ] or MAniyah or M4niah [ —^but all are doubtful, 

because the word is chiefly written without points, and and 
even ], is a small city [or town] which 'Abd-ul-*Aziz-i-9abb&ri 
the ^Cureghi, the ancestor of the tribe who bold Maugflriyah in subjec¬ 
tion,**® built. Maud [ ] belongs to Hinddstdn, and there oxp infidels 

dwelling therein; and all that has been mentioned belongs to Hindd- 
stdn.” 

Then follows the important statement, that, “ The junction of the 
Mihrdn with the Sind lldd [the Biah and its tributaries as elsewhere 
explained] is below Multdn, but above Basmid. The Jadd [or Qhand] 
Bud [the Hakra] unites with the Mihrdu below the junction of the 
Sind Rud, towards Manadriyah." 

Nudiah [ **.>3 ], or Nudiyah [^iaoI ]**7 is a flat open tract of conn- . 

146 It ig, from its situation, the same place as mentioned by the Istakhari, and 
towardslihe south-east of Manstiriyah, as shown in the map to the Mas&Uk wa 
Mam&lik. See page 213. It is written without points in the map to the Bodleian 
liS. See note 163. 

1*4 That is, the towns dependent on Manjuriyah and its distriot, and aituated 
therein. See page 190. 

W Elliot sometimes renders this “Budh,” “Buddha,” and “Budhiya,” but 
says that Idrisi and l^azwini prefer “ Nadha or Nudha'' and immediately after 
[p. 888, vol. 13 says t “ The old tract of Budli or Budhiya, very closely corresponds 
with Kachh Gandava,” and straightway goes to “ Bori or Bura in the Afghan pro¬ 
vince of Siwistfin,” and of course, becomes hopelessly confused. 

The Borah or table land, so called, of the southern part of the Afghfinistfin— 
for there is no town called “Bori,” much loss “Bura,” as ho imagined—is out of 
Sind altogether, and one hundred and twenty-five miles farther north than Gandabah 
and more than three hundred and fifty miles north of Bahman-db&d. 

In a note at page 389 he says: “ In the passage above quoted from the 
UvJmalu-t-TwosdHkh, Bahman is said to have founded a city called Bahmanfib&d 
in the country of Budh. There is a place entered ns Brabiman in Barnes’ map, 
between Shal and Bori.” This shows the utter confusion into which he has fallen. 
He should have added to the above, that, in the work last quoted, the author says 
that'” this Bahman-abdd is said to ho Man^uriyah by some,” and he assigns it its 
proper position. See Elliot, Yol. I, page 109 as to “ Mansdra” and Bahman-6b&d, 
and note 106, para. 18. 

1 may add, that, Ibn Hauk il, and the MasHik wn Mamilik, have Nudhah-— 
Uiki —at sB times 1 and in o!;a»ging it to, or reading it as, “ Budh,” “ Budha,** ’ 
. and ” Budhiya,” Elliot may h.ive been under the impression, that it must be correct 
to do BU, if the people were Budhists, or in support of some theory that reqttijed^, 
to be bolstered up. See also pages 206 and 208. < 

' It sa happens that Nudah or Nudiyah lay on the mst of the Mihritu, while ‘ 
Hd<toh the Bfidiyah of the Qj^sAh N&mah, lay on the east. See what Yrsifotd, wbo 
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try, situated between T^r^n [the territory dependent on ]@[nfd&r, from 
whioh 6^andd’U is five farsaiigs distant] and MukrSn, and Multdn and . 
the towns of Maiisdt-iyah and this tract lies to the west of the river 
Mihrdn. From this part hahhti [hairy, double-humped] camels are 
taken to other parts of the world. 

The J^ashah [bdzar town] of the tract called Nudiyah is a place 
of traders, and they osxll it ^fandd’il.i^® The inhabitants of this tract 
of country are in appearance like the people of the desert [of ’Arabia], 
'and have dwellings constructed of canes*-®^ along the banks of the Mihran, 
from the boundaries of Mjaltan as far as the sea coast; and they have 
also grazing lands between tho river and Famhal [farther east, and 
elsewhere said to be “ the first place belonging to Hindustan in that 
direction”]. They are a numerous tribe. Famhal, Sinddsdn [or 
Saddsdn, Sihwaqi of the present day], Samfir, and Aih*? or SjUxS’ ^16* all 
four towns, have Adinah masjids, which the Musalmdns founded. 

was far in adranco of his time, says respecting these parts in the 9th volume of 
the " Asiatio Researches,” page 225. BCdah or Bfidiya has nothing whatovor to do 
with Brdhuis as M. de Goojo, states in bis notes to tho text of what ho calls 
" Beladsori ” (referring to tho Baldziri) : they were unknown in that early day. 

1*8 See pages 189, 90. 

149 Compare this passage in Elliot, Vol. I, p. 38. 

160 The Istakhari says, respecting Kandd’il, that it was so called after A’il 
ratst], a man of that name who subdued it; so boro wo have the word l^and, as in 
J^and-ah&r, and in Samr-^and and B&y~kand. The woi*d is plainly written 

With the above very plain statement before him, Elliot persists time after time, in 
calling the place “ ” and " Kandhdbel.” Cnntiingham, of oonrse, follows 

Elliot in the spelling, but he considers that, ” Ptolemy's Badana, whioh lies im¬ 
mediately to tho north of the rivulet, must be the present Qanddva, as tl'.e letters 
B and G are constantly interchanged. In tho books of the early 'Arab writers 
[according to Elliot's versions, it should have been added^ it is always called Kandd- 
bii.” See ” Elliot,” vol. I, pages 29 and 84, as to its conqueror. It so happens, 
that Ij^andd'il is not Gandabab, bnt stood on a hill, whioh Gandabah does not. The 
Hasdlik wa Mamdlik distinctly states, that there is bnt five farsanga distance between 
l^ufd&r, the sitnation of which is well known, and i^nda'il, whioh is eight days' 
journey from Man^driyah, and ten from Mnltdn. 

M. Barbier de Meynard's 'Arabic text of Ibn Khnrd&d-bih. n. 67. contains the 
same emK respecting E^anda'il, and ]^u$ddr, after the same fashion is " I^n^d&a.” Soe 
. my *• Notes on Avohanistan,'' etc., page 658, note §§. 

161 Because the river was continually altering its course. It was the same when 
Ahfi-l-Fa^l wrote upwards of six centuries after; and oanes play a great part in the 
oonstmotion of dwellings of all kinds, both for man and beast, in Sind and the 
Indus valley higher up, up to tho present day. The people here referred to ore the 
BSmmahs and Jh&xijahs (or ZhiriOahs) or both. 

163 This word is unpointed and may mean anything. Elliot reads it Kamhdya,” 
but as he reckds ffHand&’il as ” Kanddbil” we most make allowance, and be permitted 


M': 
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Respecting the distances between some of the places mentioned 
above, he says: “ From Man^iAriyah to the boundary of Kudah [or . 
Nudiyah, as the Sindis write it] is five stages or days* journeys [war- 
^alaJi ]; from Man^driyah to Famhal eight; from Multan to Bastnid 
two; from thence to Alror ] orAlroz throe; from thence 

to Abari [ ] or fri [ ] four; from thence to Faldi [ ] 

Falui [ ] four. From Faldi or Faldi [the Kalari of others] to 

Manidriyah one stage or a day’s journey; from Debal to Nirdn four 
from Fdldi or Faldi [Faldi before, the Kalari of others] to Laddn four 
farsangs i and Biniyah [wi'ifcton Maniah or^Idniyah and in other ways 
beforet66] or Naniah is distant one stage or a day’s journey from Man- 
fdiiyah. 

The source of the Mihi’an, the waters of which are pleasant, is in 
the same mountain range in which the Jihdn takes its rise. It comes 

out at [i. e., near] Mdltan, and^''® passes the boundary [ *»• ] of Basmid 
Alror or Alroz,^^'>' and by Man^driyah, and falls into the sea to the east¬ 
ward of Debal. * * * The Sind Rdd, the waters of which are also 
wholesome, is likewise a great river, and at three stages or days’ journey 
below Mdltan unites with the Mihran Rdd.” 

to doubt its corroctnosa. Tho Gulf of Kaobchb and tho wholo peninsula of Kd^hia- 
W% [vul. “Kattywar”] intervenes, and Kaiibhayai (vul. “Cambay”) was not 
subject to Mnsalmans at snob an oarly date as the time of the writer above qnotod. 
Part of Kooljqhb is doubtless referred to bore. The north<west part if it is called 
Kan^hfir and Kandahar. 

163 Two copies have the r&d— Oj;Jf —instead of Alror— 

164 In two copies of the text this name is written Biroz or Birds ] and 

■ Firoz or Pirdz ] respectively. 

166 See note 105, and pages 212 and 215. 

166 Although Ibn Ilankal calls tliis river, which is tho Ab-i-Sind or Indus, by thift. 
same of “ Mihrsn,” it will be noticed that he makes a distinction between it and the ' 
** Mibrdn Rdd.*’ Had ho not done so, we could only suppose that ho considered 
the two other groat rivers to bo tributaries of this one, but he evidently means the 
river whioh “ went to form the Mihran of Sind,” as others do, or what he here cialla 
the Mihrdn Bdd. 

Bd*Bibdn calls the river tho Sind until it unites with the others, and Ij^e united • 
streams he calls the Nahr-i-Mihrdn. Roe the previous note 117, and the extract. 
from that author at page 221. 

»7 This word does not occur in two out of throe copies of tho text consulted. 

See page 218, and also the seamed note in Elliot, Vol. I, pages 880-81, from tha ■ 
pen of ^ Editor, on the subject of “ Chand Bud.” He takes it for granted, ^hat 
. the Qlpn-ab always flowed as at present. In the text, pago*48, lie has anotflfer,- 
meaning for Chand.” He says “ there is some confusion here,” apd he hsM made 
ft atill more confused. 
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Another copy quoted by Elliot has : *' The Ohand Bdd is slso a 
great and pleasant [ ] rirer on whose bank is the city Jor town ctf , 

Ghand Bdd. It falls into the Mihrdn below the Sind Rdd tovfards the 
territory of Mansurah.” This, however, does not agreo with three other 
MS. copies which I have used, but agrees with the Masalik wa Mamalik 
just quoted; and, for a toion *' Chand End ” is an impossible name, and 
must refer to the river, or a town situated thereon. 

B6-lli9ifN-AL-Bi:itdNi, says, after noticing the junction of the river 
of Kabul with the “ Nahr-i-Siiid ; ” “ The river Bihat, called Jihlam, on 
the west, unites with the Ab-i-Qliandra [the Qhand Rud of Ibn Flau^al 
before noticed] at Jharawar or Jhara Rud [ <Sji;j^or ] 

Jandrahah [ ] nearly fifty tml [miles] above Multan, and flows 

past it on the west. Then the Ab-i-Biah [!] increases it [by uniting 
with them] from the east. Then the rr.iwah [ —the Rawah of the 

Xaba^at-i-JSfasiri—the Rawi] joins them, Tho Nahr-ul-Kaj [or Gaj — 
—in one copy Laj——tho upper stroke of the being left out^ 
but that letter may be mistaken for J if not marked thus tJ ] branches off 
from the Nahr-ul-Kdt [ ], •which issues from the mountains of 

Bahdtil [ ], and joins them, after which the Nahr-i-^utrlad [ oJii 

or Shutladr ] unites with them below Mdltan at a place called 
PanoJ Nad.”i6o 


168 In one place in his text, Bd-H>ihan gays the Sind is called Wahiud; that 

or refers to the Qhandar Bhag—the Ohandar-Bhaga or Qhin-ab— 

that the Biah flows to the went of Loh&war, and tho rrawah—the Bdwah or Udwi—■ 
on the east of Loh&war. 

The Bidh never yot flowed west of Ldhor, within “ the range of history,'* bat 
the Rawi has, bat not very far west of it. It will be seen how he has reversed 
matters. In another place, as in the text above, he makes tho Biah unite with the 
’Oh.in-db above or north of the Rdwi, again reversing facts. 

169 His Nahr-nl-Kaj or Gaj, and Nahr-nl-Kut or Gdt can only refer to those 
tributaries of the Hakfd or Wahindah which came from tlie hills east of Jasal-mtr 
in early times, noticed farther on. In tho recently published printed text, in place 

of this Nahr-ul-Ktit we have Naghar Kot— 

The letter here written ^ may be meant for Babdtil is the Hd^il of Mas’ddl. 

See page 206, 7. 

160 Professor Saohau indexes these two simple Hindi words in his printed text 
. of “ Alberdni," under the meaningless form of “ Pdneanada and translates the 
above passage as “ a place called Pdneanada ” / A person who had to depend on 
his translation would suppose Bd-Rib»n had so written it. 

The author of the ‘'Lost River"-article in the “Calcutta Review” appears, 
faptn the following, to have bad a coufnsed idea of the Panj Ab or Faugh ^l^ad He 
sai^. (psge 14) i Thus, too, is solved the diffionlty in providing a place for the 
Batlej among the five branches of the “Panjnad,”^ which has compelTed modem 
geogtapborslio transfer lhat naibe from the Indv» to the Ohinab [!]. The latter bas 



'/^’^"* f^We entered here’’just'w^ha#ho |»y^ 

'flonfasion; for we know thut the fii 4 h—if h'fe^^i^^S|^'d io-*»neT||Fr; 

united with the Qtin-Ab ai^ its tributaries 6^re |?5 4 ?ov|*tihe RAwi, 
is here-stated. Moreover, the menjiion of “ Sttti|,^”,’^ther shows that^ 
the copyist wrote the names as tie knew them best; f Indeed, with 
to all the extracts from Bu-Rihair* contained in t£id Janii’>ut-Taw&n^|^ 


it is difficult to decide which are actually his, arfd ^which Raghid-nd- 
;Xtia*8 (the author), because, especially in reference to the river reachang;^' 
the sea^y tw» channels, which, in those early days it did not do, as t* 
shall presently show, the latter mentions events as if stated by Bd^ij^ii}^ 
which occurred three centnries after his death. I shall also prove, thal 
Vo “ Sutlad ”—Shuttbij or Sutlaj—flowed in the direction hei*e iudh^ted, 
f^ven at the time that Amir Timdr, the Qdrgan, invaded these partV 
more than four centuries after Bd-Rihan wrote. 

* * ■ *t 

To continue his account, however, he states, that, “ After ^s, iTjCfif; 
Viiited streams become a vast river, and during the season of inundatj j^^ 
the waters spread out to the extent of ten farsangs in breadth,,al^ 
,sw aUow up all the other great streams, and the refuse brought down’’‘b3a 


no claim wHaterer to this title, which Barns justly observes (Travels III—287) is 
vmhnownupon its banks. The “Panjnad” or “Panjab” is the Iddus itself. JTho 
application of the torm to any one river appears to bo of late date." 

All this is contrary to fact. All those who have dwelt in, and are acquainted 
wftb the geography of this part, know, and as tho best maps show, that th'e riyeiSHW. 
which unite above Uch^h, receive the name of Panch-Nad, as Bu-Eiti&u, hero relates, 
and as does Abii-1 Fa'^.l likewise; and it is only after the united streams join the 
Ab-i'Sind or Indus, that they cease to be styled the Panoli Nad or Five Rivers, and 
when all have united they are known, oven to tho present day, as the “ 8apt" or “ 
Nad," or Seven Rivers. I believe that what has been read as — Shutlad—^rraa *' 

really meant by Bh-Ril^dn for " Bapt Nad" or "Bat Nad "—See note 1^9. 

^ It shonld he borne in mind, when comparing statements contained in Mas’dd^ 
the Masdlik wa Mamdlik, and Ibn l)[aakal, that those writers visited Sind as well iiit- 
Unltdn and other plaoes, while Bd-Rihdn never went farther south than Multdn or » 
farther east than Ldhor. 

Wl It is beyond a doubt, that, until the Bfdh and the Sutlaj both left their re* 
speotive beds to unite and flow in one channel, when they lost those names', 
the Sutlaj was a tributary of the Ilak^d, but, after that, the united rivers, under the 
naftie of Hariari, Ghdrah, efco., beoarao tributary to the Ab-i-Sind or Indue.. These 
faots ought not to he overlooked; and yet we find recent authors writing of “ Per* « 
dikkas carrying the Greek arms to Ajndan on the banks of the BatUj, before 
the Sutlaj and Bidh uniting approached within twenty-flve miles of Ajd^^han.’* Who 
shall say that AjA44han was r.v ozistonqe even ten centuries after the time of* 
AlexandlU^he Macedonian P It is nearer to' the Batlaj at the present, time thaui Ji 
^r was before, ^d“ the distance is eight miles and alalfT 4n^8'«®f ooutiity'%,.< 
miles distant. See note farther on. - 
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b^elies^of tho trees [wti^^^re subxberg# 
fe;'the' ii^a^%^< 3 iasj rttid appears like tbe nests of birds in tbeznt^ 
^united wat^ bend to the westward^®* from the city or town tkl-X^m- 
’ Aldor—j|3«vJ]|~af others] in^. the middle of the territoi^ 
vin^, an^ are t^ceived into the Nahr-i-Mihrdn or Mihran River, whiok 
l^ws slowly t^biigh the midst of the coantr}% and forms a number of 
islands. £». e.,4be waters flow in several channels which again unite, and 
ikd^.ipm4s between are islands] until the river reaches Man^drijat 
hd always spells the word in the original]. This city is 
j^nated among the branches of the river, and from that place the river 
^t)Ues with the ocean by two channels. One is near the tQjsrn of Lo- 
h&r^i [ ],^®® and the other bends round towards the east in the 

dhnflnes of Kaj [ Kachchh—], and is called the Sind ghakar 

'[^LmoJum—S ind-Sagarah—^*-« <>*■»»], which means The Sea of Sind.; 
* • * The river Sarasat £ ] unites with the ocean to the east of 

Sdminath.”^®* This last named river is, of course, the Saraswati, wMch 


16j| This is not given in tlio printed text. 

' 163 In another place, Bd-Rihan, immediately after referring to Loharani at the 

inonlh of th^Nahr-i-Mihran, where it unites with the ocean, says, that, “ from 
',Bazanah [ ^0^, also and in other MSS., and in copies of UAshid-nd'lien’s 
^ork], between south and west, is the city of Anhnl-wfirah [ and 

3, distant sixty/arsawgs ; and from Sdmin&th, on the sea, fifty. Prom Anhui- 
w&rah or Xahal-warah towards the south is LAo-des or Lar^des [ or ], 

'i|be |bafi|j|sh8 [bazAr towns] of which are Bahzuj or Bahrdj C or and 

.phfi^drA or RhanjdrA or distant forty-two farnangtt. Both 

^ A*f Jj'f** 

these places are on the sea-shore east of " ^ [ or —^TAna]. This is what Elliot 
reads ‘‘BAniya” at pnge 27, “Bilha [BAniA]” at page 37, “BAnia” pages 89 and 
40, “ TAna ’* and “ BhAti” at page 01, and “ Bania ” at pages 77 and 79. Pro.m 
BazAnali th the west is MaltAn, fifty/orsan^a distant [a distance which will not ribit 
OuzarAt] j and from BhAti or or for it is written' in as 

^aipy different ways] fifteen/arsangrs. From BhAti sonth-west [sonth-eout in one 
copy] fifteen faraanga, iz Aror, Arro, Aro, or I7dar *■ ] meahi^ 

‘probably, for or [foreigners, it will be remembered, always leave out the A 
i^a Hindi words]. BhAti lies hetweep two branches of the Sind Ufid [not the Nahr- 
'^-MihrAfif^tt will be observed], thenoe twenty faraanga to Bahman-no Mai^Arijat s 
;'snd^0Tq, thence to LohArani, which is the month of the river [he mentions two 
.da t]^ text above: this was the western month at that period] ; where it 



I itself, is distant thirty/arsanjp*.” Compare also Elliot, Vol. l, page 61} who 
'\seyB, at page 08, that this “STiwiya” as he read it, and which his Editor altered 
. into Mar&na, is “ the capital of Guzo^t,” bnt, in the original, the werd is *' 
lHuA iirdiffefe^.oopies. * “ 

l^i^ee p{^|^ta4L8^ ^ 




fallfl into tlje sea near Pattan Som-nA{h, not the ulassioal rivnr, ^ tri- 
butary of the Ghag-ghar, described farther on, the aaored rirer th& 
Brahmans. 

In another place he states, that, “ from Bazanah [ *>!>?—-also inritljeijL- 
and in different MSS.] where roads branch off to the west, is- 
Multan, distant fifty farsangs, and to Bhati [ —hiso written V 

166 The place called “Bhdtl” above, is what Elliot at page 79 calls “Bfinia."' 
where the country is “ a marine s*rflii{Iand whatever may be its ooireot name, 
whether Bazanah, as B&-Bihan writes it, be the capital of Gnzarat or not (but Anhal* - 
Wufab w<i8 its ancient capital), all these places, undoubtedly, lay near the sea coast, 
between the mouth of the Mihr&n of Sind and K»thi&war, and this evidently was 
Elliot's idea when writing about it as “ the capital of GuzerAb.” Notwithstanding 
this, from the footnote 9, page 58, of tho volume referred to, written by the Bditof, 

Mr. Dawson, it appears that Elliot considered it, “ one of the most interesting 
places in the North-Western Provinces [sic] to identify [this “marine strand” in 
tho North-Western Provinces!] from tho pages of Biruni.” He thought it to be 
represented by tho modern Nanoar, and entered into details in support of this view, 

Jtrat ho was unable to account for itrf being called the capital of Gnzerit.” 

Then the Editor tells us, that General Cunningham takes another view, and " 
says : “ I have identified Ouzardt with Bairdt, or tho ancient Matsya. * * * Eirishta 
“Briggs?”] gives these two nsmos as JBTuirdf andNard^a, which he says, 
were two hilly tracts, overrun by Mahmfid of Ghazni. Now Omerdt and Kairdt arC ' 
only slight corruptions of Bairdt, when written in Persian characters j and Ndrdin 
and Nardna are still slighter alterations of Ndrdyana, which is the name of a town » 
to the north-east of Bairdt.” Sec also pages 391, 6, and 6 of Elliot’s Vol. I. ^ 

Now let us see how Outerdt” and Kairdt” look so maoh like ”Bairdt” 

in Persian oharaotors :—and how very much alike are “Ndr- 
d^»” ”Kardna” and “ NaVaj/ana ” There is no^ ve^jy '*■ 

much similarity here, I think: at least, I cannot discover it. The word, however, is 
Sazdnah, 

But alas for these “ satisfactory ” identifications! Tho names given by Firishtah 
in hie Persian text are Ctj^ j "Nub and ^Cibat, which refer to twodamhs north 
of Jaldl'dbdd and the river of Kabul, in the Kafiristan, no less than eleven degrees 
'farther north ! The mistake respecting them I pointed ont in my “ Translation of 
^0 TabaV^t-i-Nasiri,” page 77; and I have also given an account of Amir Habinudfs 
.expedition to those daraha in my Notes ow Afgitawihtaw,” pages 184 and 186, " 
from the author from whom Firishtah derived tho information, and who wrote in 
the time of Amir Mahmud's grandson, Sultan Farrukh-Zad. See also Elliot, vol. ’ 
page‘47, where the same daraha oi Nur andl^irat, written ” N&raikfrdd” as'bne word, ^ , 
are mentioned along with Lam^an north of Jalal-dbad and the river of Eibnl. , 

According to Bfi-Bihan, who mentionod this so called “ Nfiroklrdt,*' ahave refer-' 
red to, this Bazdnah is 60 farsa'nja m ISO miles from Anhal-Wdruh, and we k4pts[ ' 
^jvhere that is, and it is a long way from Lam,^dn, and from Bairdt too. Aror,'tbe •' •• 
< ancient capital of Sind, also cannot be referred to here, because this Bhiti is Jbut>" ' 
^/arsansfs ••OOmileSjc.north of Man^firiyaJi, and 30/orsanurs *90. miles from * 

at thl'mouthof theMihrdnof Sind} anditissaidth&t-this{^oe^Avpi'Ad^’* 



I.i^srj . rf: Mthr&n 

' ‘ y '• ' t.t . , ^ 

\ ‘ • -I * ' 

, ’ w or or 4^^ The town of the Bh^|iah is evidently meant heris} 
''fifteen farsangs. From thence between south and west is Am or Arfi , 
’ MS., perhaps Aror jtjjl ?], distant fifteen farsangs. Fmm 

l^tw^n two arms or branches of the Sind Rdd, is Bahman-no, or 
Buhman*no Man^driyat,^®® distant 20 farsangs, from which Lohiirdnl, 
Vhich is the place of outlet [of the river], is distant thirty/arsangra.’* 
Referring to other routes going from ^innauj to the Mihrdn, he 
.filhys, after mentioning Sunam, that, going north-west from thence 
. . [i^innauj] nine farsangs is Arat-hdr [ji^ «a*jt also written Arat-hdz 
va,j» or A'datt-hdr - e.-of ], then to^MF** or or jSe^ or 

or [which I will not attempt to speculate upon] six farsangs. 

From, thence to Mandhdkur [ ] the Ijtasbah or hdzdr town of 

liohawar, east of the river frawat [the Rawah or Rawf], eight/or^an^a; 
then to the river Qhandrdhah [ ] twelve; then to Jihlam west 

of the Bihat [? MS. has and printed text oaU ] eighteen/arsangrs; 
from thence to Dahind [ or Wahind-«>iaj and «^j-Waihind, 
in the printed text], the ^asbah of Kandhar [Qandharah], which the 
Maghals^®^ call Kara-Jang [ \jS ] west of tho Ab-i-Sind, twenty 

farsangs.’* * * * Referring to the mouths of the Nahr-i-Mihr 4 n, he 
says: “After this, you come to the lesser and greater mouths of the 
river, and then reach the [haunts of the ] Bawarij who are pirates, 

^ and Kaoh [Kaohqhh] and Sdminat. * * * From Debal to Kohrd’i or 
Kohard’ 1 C ] is twelve farsangs [thirty-six miles or little over].^®® 

etc.,—which is probably Addo of tho maps,about 60 miles east of Bhuj in Kaohshh— 
ia but 16 farsangs =46 miles from “ fibdti.” The places referred to here mostly lio 
uearlfche sea coast, Elliot’s “'Marine strand,” extending from the eastern hiouth of 
the Mihran of Sind to Sura^fh, the Saurashtrah of the Hindds—K&thiawaf—and of 
this there can bo no doubt. See page 258. 

166 See note 105, ante, page 196, and note 146, ante, page 216. These distances, 
if correct;^ would show this place —Baz5nah—>to be situated in the north-west 

corner of the present Josal-mir state. 

^ 16? The words “ which the Mnghals call |j[ara-J'dng ” will not be found in Bd- 

Bll^in’s t6xt. Here we have Bashid-ud-Din, not Bd-Bi^dn, for the simple reason, 
that, at the period the latter wrote, and for more than a century after, the Mnghals 
were unknown to the Musalmdn writers. For more respecting this ]j[ar&-Jang, see 
Tajbak&t-I-Kisiri,” page 1216; and compare Cnnningham, “Ancient India,” page 
65. 

i;l66 See ante page 206^ and note 112. The overflow from the channel of the 
Ha&rl^'Wabindah, or Sind-Sdgar still reaches the sea by the inlet which appears as 
^^ohri” in our maps, the names in which are generally incorrectly written. The 
'Hajamro month of the Indus is just thirty-four miles (or lately was: it may have> 
*chtoged considerably since the publioatioa of the most recent maps) from the ' 

Kohri?{ modth^tp the north-west. Bawfirij is the plural of a war-boat.- 

and certainly refers to boats or vessel* ^ 


of Sind afUl Us 'TrUH^Hes. 
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Al'IdrI^. who wrote about 545 H. ( 1150-51 A. D.), nearly a 
ceiifcuiy before the investment of IfoijQ^h by the Mng^ls, says, that 
“ Sand-iir*®* [for (2band-dr or Jand-dr ? ‘ s * is interchangable with, and 
often substituted for ‘ ’ and ‘ j ’ by foreigners] is situated three days* 

journey south of Multan, which is famous for its trade, wealth, and 
extravagance of its inhabitants. It is said to form part of Hind [he 
afterwards mentions it among other places belonging to Hind], and is 
situated on the banks of a river which falls into the Mihran above Samaid 
[Basmul of others].*^® Going from Multan towards the north there is a 
desert tract which extends as far as the eastern boundary of Tdbardn.Wl 
From Multan, as far as the neighbourhood of Manfdriyah, the country 
is held by a warlike race called Nudah | or Nddiyah, as the Sindis write 
it], consisting of a number of tribes scattered about between Xdbaran 
and Mukriin, Mnltan and Man^iuriyah, like the Barbar nomads. These 
Nudabs [Nudiyahs] have peculiar dwellings, and marshy places in which 
they take shelter, if necessary, to the west of the Mihran. They 
possess a fine breed of camels, particularly a sort called karah, like the 
camel of Balkh [the Bakhti camel], which has two humps, and is held 
in great esteem in Khurasan, and other pai'ts of I'r&n.^^t • # • 

The place chiefly frequented by the Nddahs [or Nddiyahs] for purposes 
of trade and other matters is Kanda’il.” 

Abldrisi also says respecting Debal, that it is a populous place, but 
not fertile, and is inhabited merely because it is a harbour for the vessels 
of Sind and other parts. “ Going west,” he says, “ from the mouth 
of the great Mihran [the principal or eastern branch] Debal is six mil 
[miles] distant. From Debal to Nirdn, also on the west of the Mihrdn, 
is throe days* journey.Nirun is about midway between Debal and 

169 This name ocenrs in nn old tn«p which I slmll giro farther on between Biirhi 
and Mnltaii, and it would thoreforo seem that it was known in the early part of the 
last century ; and, from its position therein, appears to have been situated some* 
where about Nobar, or IsUm-Kot of tbo present day, near the banka of the Hakr&, 
or farther north. It sooms to bo identical with the town or city of Jand or 
mentioned ants, at pages 213-14. 

170 Soe xiute page 216. 

171 This appears to refer to the sonthorn parts of tho great, elevated plateaus 
Sxteuding from a few miles oast of tlie Indos to tho high left bank of the Bidb, 
and through which the rivers fonnimr the Pnnj Ab, or Pansli Nad, now cut their 
way, and whioh from what is known as i.h» that or tdr-i-Q^inbo west of the Ohin-Ab. 
and Mr a^d ifkaiyd east of it. Thr-rto elevated plateaus represent three «Natiaot 
geological periods apparently, r6ar.oe(,ing which raoi-e will be found in the notice of 
the rivers farther on. 

I7t See ante page 31?, where Ibn Baukal says much the same, and note 148. 

m The position of Nirdn is plainly shown in the old maps of the HastdOc wa 
HamdUik and Xbn B»akal, as well as from the description of its whereabouts iu thoM 
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Msnffdriyaliy and persons going from one to the other oross the river 
here. Nirdn is a place of .little importance, hnt it is fortified. • • * 

two works, and in others, including Al-Idn'si in the text above. Modem writers 
identify its position satisfactorily to themselves, bat differ as to its whereabouts. 
IBIltot fixes it at Jarak, while Ounntngham prefers ^aidar-fibad. He says (** Ancient 
India,” p. 379) “ the people still know it—Haidarabfld—os Nirankot," but this re* 
quires confirmation. He also says, ” it laas sitnated on the western bank of the 
river. * * * At present the main channel of the Indus runs to the west of Haidar* 
ab&d, but we know that the Phuleli or eastern branch, was formerly the principal 
stream. According to McMnrdo, tho change of the main stream {|by which McMurdo 
means the Hakfs, Wahindab, or Sagarah, not the ” Phulcli ”] to the westward of 
HaidarAbad, took place prior to A. H. 1000, or A. D. 1692 [Haigh previously quoted, 
says ” the change occurred only in the middle of the last century,'’ and he is per¬ 
fectly right], and was coincident with the decay of Nosirpur [Na^r-pdr is the correct 
name], which was only founded in A. H. 751, or A. D. 1350.” 

The Na^r-pur here referred to, 1 may observe, lies some seventeen miles N. N. 
E. of Haidar-abad, and was founded by Sultan Firus .^^h, tho Khalj Turk ruler of 
Dihli; while tho place referred to by Elliot (“ Indian Historians,” Vol 1, p. 216) as 
being a place of groat importance as early as the time of Dddah, tho Sumfah, who 
was contemporary with SullAn 'Abd-ur-Rashid of Ghaznin, somo three centuries 
before, refers to an entirely different place. That refers to Nasir-pdr in tho south¬ 
east of Sind. It was still the chief place in that part in Akbar Bsdah&h’s time, and 
gave name to one of the five sarkdrs into which the territory dependent on fha^hah 
was divided. It was here that the same Snll&n founded a fort on the banks of the 
Sankrah [Hakra], on his advance against Thathah the last time from GuzarAt. 

Cunningham continues : " As Nasirpur is mentioned by Abul Fazl [Gladwin's 
translation P] as the head of one of the subdivisions of tho province of Thatha, tho 
main channel of the Indus [the main channel, as I have before mentioned, was the 
Hakr&] must have flowed to the eastward of Nirun Kot or HaidaribAd at as late a 
date as the beginning of the reign of Akbar.” I may observe that Abd-l-Fa^l's 
work was completed in the forty-second year of Akbar Bads^h's reign, and that 
Ka^ir-pur (a different place from Na^r-pdr) was, as stated above, tho name of the 
most south-easterly sarkdr of the Thathah province, one of the seven mal^dlle of 
which was Na^ir-pnr, giving name to the sarkdr, and that Amar-Eot was another. 
In this part a small fortifled town was also founded by Sulj|;&n Firdz fibdh, the Khalj 
Tnrk, on his advance from Gondbal to Thathah. 

Elliot, on the other hand, identified, according to the writer previously quoted, 
Nirun Eot with " Jarak, and the Kinjar lake near Helai in its neighbourhood, as 
that in wluoh the fleet of Muhammad Ktisim [Muhammad, son of IJ^asim, is meant, 
the latter having been dead for years] lay," but Cunningham adds that " the Kinjar 
lake has no communication with the Indus," and thus ho disposes of Jarak " identi¬ 
fied" by Elliot and others; but Elliot says (Yol. I, p. 400): " I am disposed to place 
Nirdn at Helai, or Heldya, a Uttle below Jarak. * * * Lakes abound in the neigh- 
bourhOOd, and are large enough, especially the Kinjar, to have admitted Mahammad 
Kdsim's fleet." 

The attempt to identify places mentioned in the ancient history of Sind according 
to the recent state of the channel of the Indus, as if its banks had been oi adamant 
instead of hour-glass sand and nmd, and had not changed in the space of eleven, 
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From it to Man^idiriyah is a little more than throe days’ joamey. Man* 
fdriyah is surrounded by a branch of the Mibran, but it is at a distance 


mnoh less twenty'ibroo centuries is sufficiently absurd, but it is still greater when, 
from his own anthoritios (page 157), the fleet of boats of Muhammad was sent up ttie 
Sind'Sigar (or Wahind B&garah as statod in the Ohuoh-yamah. See note 181, page 
231), that is, the Uakra or Wahindah, mis-called tho *‘Narra’' in the maps and 
(Gazetteers, and that it flowed some aovonty-flre miles oast of this Helai ” and the 
" Kinjar lake,” and continued to do so for centuries after the time referred to. How 
many scores of times, likewise, has the western branch (described farther on), 
changed daring that period from west to east and back ugain, and how many lakes 
formed, dried up, or swept away ? 

Wood—a keen observer and experienced surveyor—says in his work (“ Journey to 
the Oxus”) respecting this, that, “ In the neighbourhood of Yikkar is tho imbedded 
hull of a Dntch brig-of-war, pierced for fourteen guns, affording proof, if any wore 
wanting, of the ever^ohaaging course of the Indus. It is in vain in the delta of such a 
river to identify existing localities with descriptions handed down to us by the 
historians of Alexander tho Groat. Tho whole country from Kaoh’h to Kar&ohi is 
alluvial, and none of its spontaneous productions, the tamarisk tree, for instance, 
exhibit the growth of a centurg. Higher up the course of tho river, where its channels 
ore more permanent, this tree attains a largo size, and this never being the case in 
the delta, oar conclusion would appear legitimate, the soil at both places being the 
same. 


” Could tho northern apex of tho delta be as easily fixed as its triangular sides 
can bo defined, we might then venture to speculate on tho probability of Alexander 
having visited Kach*h or Gnjorat. • * • But, as before observed, the absence of 
tangible localities involves us in a maze of donbt; and hence our dcductious are 
oftenor the result of fancy than sound infcronco. 

'* Tho old Diitoh-built vos.«iel monciuned above affords negative evidence that the 
mouths of the Indus in her day wore not more accessible than at present. • • • 
Wo have tolerable ovidonoo that tho Indus has never been more or less navigable 
than wo now find it to bo. Tavernier, nearly two centuries ago, said, “ At present 
the oommeroo of T’Uat’hnh, which was formerly groat, is mnoh diminished, as the 
mouth of the river is always getting worse, and tho sand, by increasing, scarcely 
gives room for a passage,” pp. 2—3. 

In a mud basin nudorgoing continual change, such as the valley of the Indus 
Bonth of tho mountains, it is almost vain to look, after the lapse of so many oeuturios, 
for indications of the Grecian general’s march,” p. 20. 

As to tho apex of the delta, there can ho very little donbt, that, in very ancient 
times, it was between Bahman-4bad, and the range of lime stone hills running down 

from Aror, and where tho Mihrdn of Sind separated into two branches. See note on 
the rivers farther on. 


To return to the previous subject, however, after this digression One thing 
appears oonolnsive, namely, that as t!*.: distance between Bahman-abid and IHrfin 
WM rather more than between N:r,in and Dobal, its site must be looked for some 
toirty.flve or “ilea south of the modern Haidar-dbid, and about the same 

W ^ 0* founding of Haidar.«bdd 

^ere is no mention of its being fonnded on the site of Nirfin. Al-Idrisi says Nirfih 

^ about half way between Man?uriyah and Debal, that it is three days’ joteney 
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from the river. It is on the west of the principal branch, which Sows 
from the direction of Kilari, a town one day’s journey from Man 9 dri 7 ab, 

between the latter place and Nirdn, and that people going fromthenoo to Manfdriyah 
cross the river at Maujabari (which lay about mid-way between the two places). 
Ibn QanVal, on the other hand states, that the country of Nfrdu is rather nearer to 
Man^driyah than to Debal; and, in another place, that while it is six days’ jonmey 
from Man;driyah to Dobal, it is bat two days’journey between Nirdn and Debal, 
In the map contained in the Masdlik wa Mamdlik, and also in Ibn ^aa^al’s map, 
Nirdn is some distance from the banks of the great river, and Munjdbart intervenes 
abont midway between it and Bahman-dbad. But between tlie time that Al-ldriai 
and Ibn ^ankal wrote, a period of about one hundred and eighty years, groat changes 
appear to have taken place, since the latter says that " the Mihrdn passes on 
towards Nirdn, and then flows to tho sea.” See farther on abont the second great 
transition of the courses of the river, also Elliot Vol. I, page 78. 

Cunningham at page 279 of his work has the heading “ Putala orNirankot," which, 
as before noticed, he idontifies with Ijlaidnr-abdd, and tho “ I’attala of Arrian,” but at 
page 23G ho considers that “ another name ” appears to hnvo “ a confused reforenoe 
to NirunkotJ' It is confused enough truly. This n.atno is “ tho Pints of Istakhri, 
[tho IstaUiari], tho “ KannazhAr ” of Ibn Hankal, and tho “ Wmbda ” of Edrisi 
[Al-Idrisi] and, after quoting what they say from Elliot, ho considers that thoir 
“unknown city” will accord exactly with that of Nirankot. “Debal,” he says, 
“ I will hereafter identify with an old city near LAri-bandar [at page 279 ho says 
Ldrubandar is its probable position], and Manhdbari [Manjdbari ?] with Thatha.’* 
Had Ibn IJau^al’s map contained in Elliot’s volume given all tho names, as in thot 
of the Masalik wa Mamdlik, which I liavo apponded to this paper, it would have 
been perceived that what has been called “ Firabuz,” “ Kannazbur,” and “ Pirdz,” 
lay midway between Darak and Manjdbdri, end between Ni'run and Debal, but a 
little nearer to the latter and about north of Debal, while Nirun lay more to tho 
north-east from Debal; and tho place in question, “ Firabiiz,’’ or whatever it may 
be, was a town of Mukrdn, whereas Nirun was a town of Sind, and they are totally 
distinct places. Tho name of this place is written in a variety of ways in the 
different authors, but in the Masalik wa Mamdlik, in Ibn ^auifial, and Al-Idrisf, it is 

uD’y ■ * jvV and but by what means 

it is managed to get Kannazbur, Kannazpiir,” and “ Kinorbur ” out of it, is beyond 
my comprehension and how the * n * becomes doubled. 

It is clearly stated that Nirdn lay on the road from Debal to Man^driyab, the 
position of which two places there is no doubt about. Then, that between Debal 
and Man^uriyah is six days’ jouniey. Thus we can compute by actual measurement 
within a few miles, to be abont one hundred and twenty miles as tho crow flies, or 
abont twenty miles, to the day’s journey. The Istakhari, the Masdlik wa Mamalik, 
Ibn Ijiau^l, and Al-Idrisi, all say that Nirdn lay between Debal and Man^uriyah, and 
that Nirdn was three days’ journey from each. It is likewise stated, that from 
Armd’il (the Hormara of the maps) to Debal is also six days’ jonrney, consequently, 
the distance is much the same from Debal to Man^uriyah as from Debal to Arma’il.” 
This being determined, Ibn QanVal says, that from Debal to this “ Kannuabdr is 
four days’ jonrney [“ fourteen days,” as in Elliot is an error or a misprint for 
“fonr”], consequently, the distance from Debal thereto is one-third less than to 
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where ifc sepamtes into two brandies, the principal branch flowingr" 
towards Mandril iyah, and the other norih-west-wards as far as ^ardsan 
[Saddsan or Siw-istAn] when it turns westwards and re-unites with 

Armft’il. He then says that from ‘ Kannazbur” to Manj£b4ri or Manehabari is 
two journey. AMdriai says that ManjAbari or Manoh&bart is three da»^ jou^ey 
from Sharfisari [Siw-istAii, the modern Siliwad. and this we know the exact position 
of, and therefore ManjAbari or Manchabari was the same distance from SihwAp as 
Nirdn was from Dobal and Man?iiriyah. He also says that it is six days’ jonrney 
from Sharfisfin or Siw-istan to » Pirabaz,” the “KannazbAr” of Ibn IJanl^al [I give 
the names as mentioned in Elliot and quoted by Cunningham, because the originals 
are anything bub “ KannazbAr,” “ Kinnazbur,” “Firabfiz” or “ Pirdz,” as may 
be seen above], and that in going from Debal to "PirabAz” the road passes by 
MniijAbnri. He also says that “ Firabdz " belnnye to the provinee of Muh/'dn, that is, 
that it was close to the Sind border. Elliot in his version of Ibn ^anVal, vol. I, pp. 
88-34, has “ Kabrydn [Kannazbun] ” for this same place, which he also says is “ in 

Mukran.” . 

Cnnningham supposes “ Manhdhari,” ns ho calls it, to be but as he 

“ identifies " DoVial as L&ri-bandar, which were two distinct places and a considerable 
distance apart—twelveor thirty-six miles or more, according to 6d-llibdn— 
wo may bo permitted to be dubious on the subject j and after identifying Nirdn with 
” llaidar&had,” ho “ would suggest,” that the first of the throe names, PiVuz, 
Kanneabnr, and FirnhUz (which Elliot identifies with “Pwygoor”) all of which 
refer to ona place, “ might possibly be intended for Nirin, and the other two for 
Nirunkot, as the alterations in the original Arabic characters required for these two 
readings are very slight.” I will show how slight they are. Nirdn and Nirun Kof 

arc written “ P«’«» 3lHi4 ; ” Kannaebur i “ F{rabuz ” 

All those are very much like each otlior certainly. A few lines nnder he 
continues: *' comparing Biladuri’s [the Balazari’s extract in Elliot] Khbun with Ibn 
Haukal's Kannaihur [see also his note to p. 287], and Edrisi’s Firabnz, 1 think it 
probable they may bo iiitendwl for PunjgHir, as suggested by M Reinaud.” 

The position of this many named place with respect to Armn’il the ” Hormara ” 
of tho maps, Dolial, Manjdbart or Manchdbari on the Mihran (from which it was two 
days’ jonrney), tho great month of that river, and Nirdn, wonld be some eighteen 
miles north-north-east of Jnrak, but “Pimjgoor” of Elliot, »^d“Panjgfir” of 
Onuninghnm, in Mukrdn, and only three hundred and serenty miles farther west^north- 
west, is totally impossible. With regard to Manjthari or Manclidbari, there is a 
place called Manjhand in the maps, close to the Railway on tho west bank of the 
Indns, just half-way between Kofri and Sihwa^, fifty-nine miles from Jarak, and 
still a place of some importance, but the distance from I)ohal would bo too great. 
See the old 'Arab map, where Manjabarf or Manohribari, written without diacritical 
points, is marked. 

To the south of l^jlaidar-abAd, in il.r plain close to where the Fulaili branch of the 
Indns nsed a few years back to nrito with the Gfini, the country for miles round is 
covered with broken bricks niid the ruined foandations of largo buildings. Tradi¬ 
tion says that a large and flonrishing city once covered the plain and extended as 
far as the range of limestone hills on the extreme northern part of which, some 
aighteen miles farther north, Haldar-Abid stands. Hereabonts the site of Hir&n-kot 
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xhe^nai a river, and forms after that bat one stream.*’* This janotioii 

occurs twelve mil [miles] below Mansdriah. The river then passes 

on to Nirdn, and subsequently unites with the ocean.*’** Mansdriah is 

accounted among the dependencies of Sind, like Debal, Nirdn, Shardsdn. 

Qb%iiddr, Baniyah, Kalari, Atri, Basmfd, Multan,*’* etc. 

“ Dor*” lies on the bank of the Mihrdn which flows west of that city 

[or town]. It compares with Multan in size. From it Basmid is three 

days* journey, Atri four days’, and Kalari two. The hist>named place 

is on the west bank of the Mihrdn, is a well fortified town, and carries 

, on a brisk trade. Near it the Milirau separates into two branches, the 

largest branch [i. e. the main branch] flows towards the east as far as 

the vicinity of Man^uriyah which is on its west bank, while the other 

mns north-west, then north, and afterwards towards the west.*’* The 

branches again unite about twelve mil [miles] below Mansuriyah. Kalari 

is some distance out of the main route, bat is much frequented for 

trading purposes. It is distant from Mansdriyah a long days' journey of 

forty mil [miles], and from Shardsdn [Siw-istdu or Saddsdu] three days’ 

journey. Shardsdn is remarkable for its size, its fountains, and canals, 

its abundant productions, and its profitable trade. From thence, distant 

might be sought for. Then again there aro the ruins near “ Sliakhr-pfir, of tlio 
maps, some thirty miles westwards from 'f hathah, and the extensive ruins near BAdin, 
about thirty-three miles west of that again. Tho ruins at this place arc similar to 
those of Bahman-no or Bahman-abad, and the city or whatever it was, was probably 
destroyed at the saiuo time. The ruins near Bndin «iay be those of Manjabari, and 
those near “ Shakhr-pur ” may be tho remains of Nirdn Kot, but more probably 
of Damrilah ; hut there is no district of Sind less likely to show remains of anti¬ 
quity than that known as fihah Bandar. 

l’4i See Bd-Bil,itiu’s account above, who also mentions two muntba- 
*76 It is stated in tho Tdrikh of Bad;; Ahrd, which is a comparatively modern 
work, but held in great estimation, and completed about 829 H. (1425 A. D.), that. 
The source of the river Sind is on the skirts of the mountains of Kaah-mir [north 
of], and runs from the western side of those mountains into the territory of Man* 
fdriyab, its conrseUbing from north to sontii, and near the end of its coarse bonds 
towards the east, and ontera the sea of Hind. The river Jamd [the Jhilam] also 
rises in the mountains of Kash-mir, but on tho south side. It runs from north to 
south, and enters the land of Hind. • * * In tho neighbourhood of Mult&n it unites 
with the Sind river, which falls into the ocean. The Bfdh is a large river, which 
rises on the east side of tho mountains of Kash-mir, flows through tho territory of 
iiuhdwar [Ldhor], and from thence to 1/ehchh. and falls into tho ocean in the coun¬ 
try of Kambayah.” The ohronioler, no doubt, meant tho tract adjacent to Sora(h 
or Saur&fhtra, between it and Sind, the river separating the two tracts of country j 
and he referred to the Hakpa or Wahindah of wbioh the Bidh was still a tributary. 

*74 Others consider Multdn to be dependent on Hind. 

1” The word is or Ror - i* appears written with C iu MSS, 

178 gee Ibn B<iakal, page 216. 

© © 
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three dajs’ journey, i» Manj4bari, a town situated in a depression or 
hollow, a pleasant place, surrounded with gardens, fountains, and run¬ 
ning water. • * * It is two days* journey from Debal.^'*^ * * * 
Among the places of Hind, touching upon Sind, are Famhal, 

Sindan, Saimtlr, etc.” Ho mentions likewise certain maritime isles, 
referring, no doubt, to the tracts on the coast, and the Ban, or great 
marsh, between the months of the Mihr&n and Kaohoibh. 

The ^j^AZwiNi, who quotes from a much earlier writer, does not give 
ns very much information respecting the rivers of these parts, but he 
says, that “ The JVaAr-i-Mihran [that is the Ab-i*Smd. See ante note 
117.] rises in the same mountain region in which the afduents of the 
Jibdn take their rise,*’ and, that “ the ATahr-i-MihiAn flows in a general 
direction of about south-west. After being joined by another Nahr from 
the eastward, the united rivers flow towards the west [south-westwards], 
and fall into the sea of Fars. A branch having separated from the 
Nahr~i-Mihr&n, encircles Man^driah, and makes it like unto an island.” 
The territory immediately about Man^driyah is, of course, meant as 
shown in the Mas&lik wo Mamalik map. 

In another place, quoting from the Istakhari, already noticed, he 
says: “ The Istakhari states, that the iVa/tr-i-Mihran rises at the back 
of the mountain [range] out of which the affluents of the Ji^dn issue. 
It then appears near Multan, on the boundary of Saraanddr [ ], 

and, having passed under [below] Man^uriyah, unites with tho sea to the 
east of Debal.” 


In another place tho Kazwiui mentions Nndiyah or Nddiah, which 
ho says, ” is an extonsivo tract of country in Sind, containing numer¬ 
ous people, who are of different tribes. They possess considerable 
■wealth; and most of tho cultivation is rice, [showing that water was 
not scarce]. * * # They also have a fine breed of camels, the like 
of which is not found elsewhere. They are taken into Sjurdsan and 
Fdrs to breed from.” 

Another googmpWeal work,, tho MoaXsiD-ut-I’inJ, p1»inly atatew 
tliat “ Debal ia a woU-known town [or city] on the abore of the ae^ 
of Hind, and a place of conaidorablo trade, near which place, likewiae, 
tho riYora of Labor and MultAn, empty thomaolves into tho ocean." 

We may now gather farther information reapootiag these rivers of 
Sind from the proceedings of tho -Aiab conqnerors, but they donble up 

tomplo—the mode of spoiling given above is the more correct ^ ' 

imx. It a. it i. written, Thisi. the word of whioi Ballot m.k«-Kma- 
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- eveata, so to say, considerably. A^mad, son of TaJ^y^-al-BaUsari, 
author of the Furdiijr-UL*BALADAN, previously quoted, is the earliest 
historian.iB^ He brings dovrn events to the year 227 H. (842 A. D.). 
He does not appeal* to have actually visited Sind; for his work is a 
general history of the conquests of the ’Arabs, bub he quotes from 
persons who had been, and had served, in Sind; and he is repeatedly 
quoted by AI-Mas’ddi and Ibn Haukal, both of whom afterwards visited 
it, and by others. He died in 279 H. (892-93 A. D.). It is strange 
that there is so little mention made in chronicle respecting the 

conquest of Sind. All he says is, that, daring the KhiUfat of Walid, 
son of ’Abd-ul-Malik, many victories were gained; and, among other 
parts, a portion of the territory of Hinddstan was conquered by Mu^am- 
mad-i-Abd-l-]^dsiTn,” and this is all. Sind he included in Hind or 
Hinddstan. 

The Baldgari says, that Muhammad, son of l^dsim, advanced into 
Sind from Sijis-stdn by way of Arma’il,^®* which was taken, and reached 
Debal or Dewal, the sea-port of Sind, and the nearest point from thence 
[Arma’il] on the sea-coast of Sind. Here there was a hudh, the name 
given by the 'Arab writers to a Budhist temple where idols are wor¬ 
shipped, and which the name of the place was derived from. From this 
budh a large red flag waved from a tail staff, which was struck by one of 
the halistas of the ’Arabs, and knocked down. The place was taken by 
assault, after which Muhammad moved to Nirdn or Nirdn which 

181 The Ohaoh Ndmah, however, may be considered equally early, as it contains 
tho accounts related by actnal actors in the events recounted in it, handed down 
from sire to son. See note 186. 

188 This well known place in the history of Mukr&n and Kirm&n, Elliot, in his 
*'Indian Historians ” invariably miscalls ** Armdbel” jnst as he misoalls l^and&’il 
“ Kanddbel,** and “ Kanddbhel,’* in most places, bat “ KanddU '* in a few others. 
It is, apparently, what Masson calls " Sormara" 

183 The Ohai^ N&mah says, that, after possessing himself of Debal, he despatched 
his balistas on boats which went up the river which they call the Sind S&gar [that 
is, the main branch of tho Hakrd or Mihran of SindJ towards Nirdn Kot, but went 
himself with his army towards Sisam, and when he reached it, he received a reply 
to his announcement of the capture of Debal from Amir 9ajjaj which was dated 
Rajah, 93 H. (May, 712 A. D.}. 

An ’Arab who was present, quoted in the QbaQh Ndmah, states that Muhammad 
proceeded from Debal to the of Nirdn, which was twenty-five faraangg 

(seventy-five miles) distant, and that on the seventh day he reached the neighbour- 
hood of Nirdn, which was a grassy plain which they [the people] called Beld-bdr in 
the tract or district [samin] of Bo’i or Rd’i. At that period, the Ab-i-8ihdn and the 
Mihrdn, had not reached it t and the troops became mnoh distressed for water, and 
began to complain. Mnhammad having offered up prayers to Heaven for rain, it fell, 
and all the water-ooorses and reservoirs in that vicinity were filled. 
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capitulated. Proceeding north-eastwards, he came to a river which 
flows on this [the west] side of the Mihran,'^* which he crossed* and then 
took a place called Sahbdn [Sisam of the Qtaoh Nsmah, and Salim of ^ 
others], after which he moved to the lumks of the Mihian. His object 
was to attack Bahman-dbad, the place of greatest importance in that part 
of Sind ; but, before doing so, he had to detncli part of his force to recover 
possession of Siw-istAn, which had previously been surrendered to him, 
but which had now revolted, the exact situation of which, with Bahman- 
db^d, and Aror, or Alor, there is no possible doubt about. His detaching 
this force, as he did, clearly shows, that, at that time, the Mihr&n of 
Sind or Great Mibri.n, as soiiio of tl.e old writers call it, did not flow 
oven so near to Siw-istan or Sadiisdn, as it did when the Masdlik wa 
Mamdlik and Ibn Haukal’s work wore written, some two hundred years 
after these events ; for, according to tho maps in those works, the river 
appears to have still passeil some distance east of it.^^B 

When Ra'e Ddhir hoard of tho fall of Debal, ho made light of it, saying that it 
was " a plauo merely inhabited by low people and traders ; and ho directed his son, 
Jai Siuha, to leave a Samatu [Priest] there in charge, and repair himself to old 
Bahman-dbdd.'* Itirda was sarrundorod to the 'Arabs by the Samani in qnes- 
tion. 

The Ohaoh N&mah states, that, “ in tho night following the fall of Debal, one 
Jdbin, by name, got his women over tho walls, and on arriving outside, found horses 
and a dromedary waiting them, which had been sent by lla’o Ddhir, and mounting at 
once, pushed on until they roaohod a ontting or small channel of the Mihrdn, which 
they call Oar Mitti [Gdr on tho oast side of tho Milirdn. From thence Jahin 
sent an elephant to convoy tho news of tho fall of Debal to Ddhir, who enquired 
what village Jdhin had reached; and ho was told that “ he had reached “ Qdr 
Mitti,” that is to say “ Knl-i-Shor” [village of Misfortnno or Calamity”]. 

W* This may rofc.r to tho western branch of the Mihraii of Sind, which, near 
Kdlari, some forty miles above Bahman-dbad, turned to the north-westwards, and 
then south again, bnt more probably refers to one of the old channels from the 
Sindhu or Ab-i-Sinil, which flowed between Siw-istan and Bahman-ab&d, noticed 
farther on. According to the Qhfcll Narnah this river was callpd tho Kunbh. 

188 After halting sonio days at Nirun and suffering for want of forage, that place 
was given up, and Muhammad, leaving a 8hnl.innh or Commissioner there, moved 
towards “ tho fortress of Siw-istan, situated to the west of the Mihrdti on the sum¬ 
mit of a hill." Ho determined that ho wotiM rodneo this stronghold flrsfc, and 
having set his heart at rest nspocting that part of Sin.l, on his return from thence 
he would make preixirations for crossing Hint river, and attacking Ddhir. Elliot 
has “ro-oroBS” but as he had not crossed it, ho needed iiot to re-cross. 

I may mention here, that the QinolA Ndmah, which is taken from 'Arabic annals, 
containing the statements of personi who wore present along with the Amir, 'Imdd* 
nd-Din, Mubommad, son of Ifdann, and who had related the events to their 
desoendants some years only after they occurred, was translated in the reign of 
^hlldn Ndsir-nd-Din, ^abd-jah. nearly four hundred years after the BaWsari wrote 
bis work, Jnat one hundred and thirty-flvo years after the invasion of Siad. Tho 
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been the cese, and bad no other great obstacles existed, which there did, 
he might have crossed and taken his whole force to BRhman*&b&d from 

original was probably written before the BaUzari wrote. It states that Mn^aramad 
proceeded from Nirun stage by stage until he reached a place called Manj or^lfoj 
, which others call Bharaj or Bahrnj [ ^ 3 ^ j, the same place as is mentioned 
at page 215, and which also appears in the old 'Arab map, thirty/arsangrs from 
Nirun, and that there was stationed a Malik on the part of Bajhra, son of Qjliandar, 
Bd'e Ddhir*s nnole. Then the account passes at once to Siw>istdn, the people of 
which—^those interested in trade and in saving themselves only—were desirous of 
flubmitting, bat Bajhra would not listen to it, and the fighting men were ready to 
defend it. * * * “ Mnljammad, son of l^dsim, took up a position before the Segistdn 
fsandy tract or desert] gate to attack the place, because there was no other ground ; 
for the waters of the rainy season had risen, and, from, or on, the north side, the 
}4’s Sind—the Ab>i>Sind—did not, in former times, flow.” That is to say, at the 
time the narrator was referring to. There is not a word about any “ selected 
ground,” nor any ” Sindhu Rawal.” Elliot mistook for Jjfj. His version of 

the Ohach Namah is very imperfect, or carelessly done ; and to nndorstand Mnbam- 
mad’s movements in Sind, and the events which happened at that time, the Ohach 
Nimah requires to be properly and faithfully translated. 

These operations against Riw-istan must have been carried on in December, 711, 
if not in January, 712 A. D , bnt all the dates are more or loss confused. 

After some days investment, and the failure of an intended night attack upon 
the ’Arab camp before the Registdn. Gate, Bajhr£, under cover of the night, fled by 
the Koh-i*Sham/ili [North Hill] Gate, crossed the river [not the Mihrdn : that was 
a long way off], and did nob tarry nntil he had reached the boundary of Rudiyab, oast 
of the river. At that time, the ruler of the Bfidiyah territory was Knkah, son of 
Kotal, whose residonoo was the fort of Sfsam on the bank of the Kunbh.” 

From this it would seom that there wore two places called Sisam, or there is a 
mistake in one of the two names, which is most probable, because Sisarn, the Sahbdn 
and Silam of others, is tho place which the ’Arabs reached from Niriin on thoir way 
to Siw'istan. 

After tho flight of thoir governor, the people of Siw-ist&n were allowed to 
surrender. 

Elliot says that ”Seisan,>a village on Ijake Manchnr may be the place hero 
called Sisam.” There is a place, so called, in some oomparntivoly recent maps, bnt 
such is not to be fonnd in the “ Indian Atlas ” map from the most rocont snrveys. 
Sisam, however, as the context shows, was a considerable distance to the eastward 
of Lake Manehhar. 

Mir Mil’gdm of Bakhar, one of the historians of Sind, makes a statement worthy 
of record here. He says, that the tract of country west of the Mihran [as it flowed 
in his day] dependent on Siw-istdn, is called by tho Fukah^-i-IsIam [Doctors of Law 

and Divinity] by tho name of H’aJlar, because the Jinnah people [«tc in MSS., 

sf 

poseibly meant for QJ^innsh] submitted of their own accord to the Mnaalmins, on 
which, account, according to the §h.ara\ tho legal tribute they were liable to, was 
one-tenth; whereas, if they had been reduced by force of arms, the legal tribute 
would have been one-fifth. 
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Si w-istan, instead of having tO return to Nii-dn for that purpose. Be found 
it impossible, however, to get to Bahinan-abaJ from thence for various 
roosotis, as related in theQh'ioJb N^lmah; for he had previously despatched 
his battering rams up the Sind Sdgar towards Nirdn, ou the west sida 
of the estuary of whicb, at the distance of about six mileSi Babman-db&d 
was situated, as stated by the Balagari, who subsequently visited it. 
When we see the vast changes which a single year brings about in the 
courses of the rivers of these parts, we can form some idea of the changes 
which must have occurred in two hundred; although there are some 
who expect to find on its banks, and actually presume to identify, places 
mentioned above two thousand two hundred years ago, and suppose the 
rivers to be running in the same channels, and iu much the same 
positions, as the Greeks found them. 

The Baldgari takes us, at once to Sadfisan or Slw-istdn, and states 
that it capitulated, which so far is correct; but another work, the Jdmi*- 
ut-Tdwarikh, says, that, “ the fortress of Salim**® was first captured, and 
then Sadilsun or Siw*istan surrendered. Its affairs having been disposed 
of, and an ’Arab officer left in charge of it, Muhammad, son of !l^dsim, pre¬ 
pared to cross to the east side of the Mihran by a bridge of boats which 
he Imd caused to be constructed.**'*' But the writers do not mention the 

iS6 Tho Sahb£n of the Baidzari, and Sisam of the Chaeh Ndmah. 

1^*7 Bomo ('onHiderable time elapsed before Muhammad could cross the Mihran. 
After the capitulation of Sivr-iatan, ho, leaving a Commissioner there with a small 
force, moved with his army against Sisam, and reached a place called Nidhahah 
[ another MS. -Nidhdii’] on the banka of the Eanbh. The chief 

priests of tho Budh there, who traced their lineage from Ikranah or Akr&nah on the 
Gang, which thoy call A-dwand Bihiir (See Tabakat-i-Na^iri ” page 491, and Ap¬ 
pendix D, page xxvi) incited tho Rdnas of the Ja^s of Bddhiyah, and Kdkah, son of 
Kotal, to make a night attack on the 'Arab camp. They made the attempt, 
sending a thousand men with them, bat it did not succeed ; and, soon after, Kdkah 
submitted, and subsequently, betrayed his countrymen. After this affair Mubam- 
mad appeared before the fort of Sisam and invested it for two days; the infidels 
were defeated, and the fort captured. Bajhra, son of Ohandar. and nnole^a son of 
Dahtr, with Rawats and Tlidknrs, who were his dependents and followers, there fell, 
along with Bajhr&; while others fled to Upper-most Bddhiyah 3, and 

some to the fort of Bhatldr ], between Sdlfij and l^^anda’il. 

About this time Muhammad received orders from Amir Baji&j, saying, that it 
was necessary for him to leave other places alone, and to return to Nirnn, and make 
arrangements for crossing the Mihrdn and reducing Daliir, and when that was 
effected, the strongholds and provinces would naturally fall into his hands, llubam- 
mad accordingly returned towards Nirun, and, on his way, happened to halt “ near 
the fortress situated oi' the hill (koh) of Nirdn, adjacent to which was a lake,** the 
praises irf which lie gives in glowing terms. Without doubt, this lake is that called 
the Sonhari phan^, and tho ruins of the fort are on the north side of it. The J4m, 
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diffioalties he had to Qncouatei^, the delay in obtaining boats, the want 

Tamfighii one of the Sstnmah ralere, ie said to have enbaeqaently oooapied it. See 
anti note 178. Mabamniad gave Amir Qajj&j an aceonni of hie recent proceed* 
inga, and that he had reached the bank < lab) of the Ab-i-8ii)dn, which they call 
Mibr&n, at a halting place which lay in the tract of country aronnd B6dhiyah,'and 
opposite to tho fortress of Laghrdr or Baghrfir or which is situated on 

that river [on the east bank] and belonging to the territory of Ddhir, and the very 
strong fort of Sisaiii; but, in accord with his commands, he had retnrned, and awaited 
farther instmutions, which he hoped to get soon,** as the place he was then writing 
from, he says, was “ near to the DAr*nl>^ilafat.” He probably meant nearer than 
SiW'istin was. 

With all this before him, Elliot, in his work, confounds Baghrdr with Kfrdn, 
while it is certain that the place in^question lay east of the Mihran, and Nirun on the 
west, as is plainly stated. See vol. 1, page 103, wliere he has, “opposite the fort of 
Bagbriir (Nirdn), on the Mihrdn. • * • This fort is in tho country [district is 
meant which lay east] of Alor. * * * The forts of Siwistin and Sisam have been 
already taken,” etc. 

His accounts of Mohammad’s movements preparatory to crossing tho Mihrdn, 
in his extract from the Q^ocli Ndmah, is hopelessly confused. Ho says (page 166): 
“ Muhammad Kdsim [this is how he writes the father’s and son’s names together as 
those of one person] had determined to cross, and was apprehensive lost B&i Dahir 
might come to the banka of the Mihran with his army, and oppose tho transit. He 
ordered Sulaim&n bin Tih&n Euraishi to advance boldly [here a mistake has boon 
made, and the words “ towards Baj^rur ” have been rendered “ to advance boldly ” 
mistaking for —‘ pride,* haughtiness,* etc.] with his troops against the fort 
in order that Fufi, sou of Dahir, shonld not be able to join his father [In a note ho 
says: #£r. A. is faulty, but seems to say “ tho fort of Aror.” Ho was a long way 
from Aror]. Sulaiman accordingly went with 600 horsemen. He ordered also the 
son of ’Atiya Tifli to watch the road with 500 men, by which Akham might bo ex¬ 
pected to advance [this rs^’ers to a place, not a man. See his work page 362], in 
order to cover Oandava [sic.] and he ordered the Samani, who was chief of Nirun to 
keep open the road for the supply of food and fodder to the camp. Mus’ab bin 
*Aba-r-rahman was ordered to command tho advance guard, and keep tho roads clear. 
[This Mus’f^, son of ’Abd-ur-Babman, ng-^abafi, was a kinsman of Mnbammad]. 
He placed Nam^na bin Hanzala KaUbi in the centre with a thousand men; and 
prdsred Zakwan bin ’Ulwan al Bikri with 1,500 men to attend on Moka Bisaya, chief 
of Bait [sic] ; and the Bheti [Bhafi P] Thakurs and the Jate of Qhazti, who had 
made-submission and entered the ’Arab service, were told to remain at Sdgara and 
the island of Bait.** 

We all know where Qandabah is, also that bet, not “ Bait,” means an island, or 
rather, the delta of a river, surrounded by channels, which this was—the delta of the 
Hihr&n; and what he has mistaken for “ Ohazui,** along with his “ Qandaia,** is 

the word westora, applied to the Jata on the western side of the Mihriu, as 

l^v|i<JaW is applied subsequently to those on the east side. We also know for 
certain that Nirdn lay between Debal and Man 9 driyah, but nearer to tho foniier, 
and that Sdgarah was two days* jonmey from Dobal on tho east. Elliot likewise 
telts ns, as does Cunningham, who follows him, that “ Caadaba '* teas always ea/led 
^andab^ in those days .**' See note 150, page 217. 
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of food and forage, and the consequent loss of men and horses from 

If any one will take the trouble to look at a map, it will be seen at a glance 
what nonsense this is. GandAbah is no less than fonr degrees of latitude farther ' 
north than where these operations took place, namely, in the lower part of the delta 
of the Mihran, in the southern part of the present yaidar-abad Collectorate of Sind,' ' 
and between the present town of Jarak and tho Pnranah J}horah, and farther north. 
The tsf, or delta, at that period, did not extend farther south than the Pir Pa^ho 
hills and the present W'dngaii Bazar, if so far south. The object of these moyoments 
of Mubammad, son of lS:a8ira, is sufficiently manifest. It was to pass the western 
branch of the Miljniii just above its junction with the main stream again, as in- 
dicatod in tho “ Masnlik wn Sramalik” map. Wo mast not judge of the lower part 
of tho delta by what it is now, but by what it was some twelve oenturies sinoe. See 


note 163, page 221. 

The account given in the Chn ch Namah respecting Mubamraad’s movements 
after his return from Slw-istan by comnintid of Amir T.Iajj^ji contains so many im* 
portaiit gcographieal details, that I must give a short abstract of them here. 

At tho period in question, one of Ba'o Dahir's " Maliks,” as they are styled in 
the QhecJi Namah, held a I:(i$dr or fort in Ihe Bet or delta, on the Mibrdn, and ap¬ 
parently just below tho junction of thab branch of tho river, which, about forty 
miles above Bahiuan-itbnd separated into two, and ro-nnited with the eastern branch 
again some diatanco to tho south of that city, and towards tho sea coast. This Bet, 
it is stated, was situated on tho east aide of tho Mihran on the margin of a stream [a 
minor channel], an i|jiand formed by the Kunbli river. Tho Malik was called Basil, 
son of Sami. Muhammad was told that, if he could win him to his sido, the diffi¬ 
culty of crossing the Mihran would ho got over. 

Arnir Ilajjnj, in his letters to Mnbaramad, containing excellent advice for his 


guidance, impressed upon him to choose a place wliero a strong bridge of boa1^||^ight 
be constructed, and where the crossing place was flat and even. It was after this 
that Nirun was sarrcadcred to him by its governor, who was continued iu charge 
of it. In the moan time, some of the petty chiefs of the Bhati tribe, andothera, began 
to submit to him ; and, at Nirun, an-inliahitant of Uebal, who was a native of Basrah, 
hrouglit to him a Samani or Priest, who, ho said, could facilitate his crossing the Ah- 
i-Siiid [sic. not Milnan'l. In Mubarrum, 93 H. (October, 7ll A. D ), Mubammad 
moved from his position—the last mentioned was the delightful place cm the hoh-i- 
Nirun, near tho hiko before referred to—and arrived near tho fortress S^Asij.bahfir 

( )» a place of great strength, w’ith a determined garrison, the town, which 

lay on the west side, having been brought within the area of the defences by Bur- 

rounding it with a ditch. It was, however, reduced and a ^almah or Commissioner 
left there. From thence Muhammad moved to the west bank of the Ab-i-Mihr&o 
on the verge of tho boundary of lUwar. This appears to have been one of the most 
important places in lower Siud, which g.1inclv bad founded on tho east bank of the 
great river, and near it was Jai-pfir, which is const..utly mentioned along with it In 
fV the mean time, a chief named Mokah. the Biahayah, submitted to the 'Arab Wer 

a. »!.o bw he« .nd tb..r falbor. » ho .Mod „tth iu.U, ho,lilit, .xi.tod. For 

giB the was oonferrod upon him (nominally), and he was directed to collect 
hootB for the proposed bridge. wwhwwv 

S°l»«ho»a wrot. « hoooant o( Whiter, i„ 
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disease, and the months that elapsed in the mean time. Having effected 

% 

to that part of the west bank of the Mihrin which was opposite to lUwar tand] 
Jai'pdr, and ttokah was sent to select a place for crossing. Bat Hajjiij required '*a 
map on paper, with the moasaros of the depth and breadth of the river, and,the 
state of the banks for four faraang^ np and down stream at tlio place proposed 
Daring this period, Ddhir’s people had surprised Siw>istdn, which had been left with 
bat a few of his own 'Arab troops, and Mubauirnad had to detach 4,000 horse thither, 
,and secure it. This is what the BaUzari refers to in the text above, as though that 
was the first oaptare of Siw.istau. 

On hearing of Mokah’s proceedings, and of his going over to the Mnsalmdng, 
Dahir now sent his son Jai Senha to the Bet, to prevent the ’Arabs crossing and 
holding it. Jai Se^ha came [down stream] witli his troops, accompanied by boats, by 
the Kotkah branch, to the banks of the Utihran, to the fort of the Bet opposite to 
Mal|;ammad’s position. 

More than a month passed, want of food for themsolvos and their horses stared 
the ’Arabs in the face ; tite horsos fell ill, and sacli was the scarcity, tiiat those which 
became affected were killed and eaten. Boats were not forthcoming ; and suspicion 
arose that Mokah was deceiving them. HajjaJ became angry at the delay, and com* 
manded that boats shonld bo procured by whatever means attainable, aud sent from 
his own stables 2,000 horses. In the mean time, provisions and fonxge began to be 
brought in, bnt great sickness [scurvy] prevailed, so much so, that fjnjjaj had to 
send vinegai’, which was done by repeatedly saturating carded cotton with vinegar 
and drying the cotton each time, and when sufficiently saturated, it was made into 
bales for facility of transmission. The cotton was to bo soaked in water, and the 
vinegar solution given to the sick. Majjaj further directed that the passage shonld 
be made at the Bet, wherever the Mihrdn was narrowest and tho banks easy ; and, 
if thorg was an island or bank in the channel, it was to be made use of, and the 
crossing effected by degrees, constructing a bridge of boats for the purpose. 

Muhammad now broke np his camp, and marched into the district [or tract— 
sumin] of Sagarah, belonging to tho district of Jhim, and directed the boats to be 
brought, and planks as many as might be required. In tho interim, the Wazir of 
Its’i Ddhir endeavoured to rouse him from his carelessness and neglect of his affairs ; 
and Muhammad, not desiring to be obstructed in the construction of the bridge of 
boats, and ^n crossing, detached 600 horse towards tho fort of Baghrdr (on the op¬ 
posite side) to attract the attention of Fufi, Dahir’s son, there stationed; also 500 
horse on the ro£id to Akham [“ Aghimanno ” of Hughes, and “ Augoomanoo’* of 
maps, on the Pnrdnah JDAorah, 26 miles S. B. of ^aidardbad] to watch the territory 
of Eanddrah [- This is Elliot’s “ Gandava.” See also pages 166 and 362 of 

his work]; while the Samani in charge of Nirfin (who had previously submitted to the 
’Arabs) was to take care that food and forage reached the army. Another 1,000 men 
were pushed forward to guard the road, while another body of 1,500 more, and Mokah, 
the Bis&yah, Malik of the Bet, and the fhdkurs of the Bhaffs and the western 
C 3 [this is the word read as OhaenV by Elliot. See pages 167 and 507 
of his work], and the ohief men of Sdgarah, who have submitted, were stationqjd in 
theyoafrah of Set.'* The author, probably, was not aware that both words ara of, 
the same signification, one being Persian and the other Hindi. 

As soon as Mnltieminad reached the Jhitn passage, he went to examine where the 
ford/was ntorowest and least obstructed, and the banks suitable; isdtd he came to a 
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the passage at last, without much opposition on the part of D4hir, son of 

stand opposite to the jazirah in question. Having satisfied himself, boats were 
bronght, stones laid out [to moor them], planks laid on, joined, and fastened to¬ 
gether. D&hir being aware of Mokah’s doings, had sent his son, Jai Se^ha (as before 
noticed) to hold the Set, and ho was directed not to trust the Bish&yah, Sorband, who 
might be in communioation with Mokah. On this, llasil, the latter’s brother, and his 
enemy, went to D&hir, and asked to be permitted to defend the Bet, as ho and his 
father had always been hostile to Mokah; and he was sent, and directed to prevent 
the ’Arab array crossing, and the chief men of the Bet were commanded to obey his 
orders. On this, Jai Senha returned to his former post at Uuwar. Basil, accordingly, 
effectually prevented the bridge from boing finished and secured to the east bank; 
so Mnl^ammad had to have as many boats prepared and joined together on the west 
bank as would span the Mihran, troops were placed on it, and it was pushed off. 
It so happened that (swinging round) it touched the opposite bank exactly at the 
point where the enemy wore collectnd to oppose tho passage, and the infantry on the 
bridge of boats, pouring a volley of arrows among thorn, leaped on shore, formed up, 
and dispersed them; while their comrades soenrod the bridge head with pegs and 
stakes, and then they pursoed tho enemy to tho very gate of Jhim. One of the 
fugitives, however, managed to got away, and, by dawn the next morning, reached 
D&hir’s camp, and told the bid nows. [Sco Elliot, page 107]. 

Then Muhammad addressed his army, and told them of tho hardships and 
dangers they wore abont to eneoniitor, and that if any one wished to return, now 
was the time, but only three persons did, thoir ro.isons being doomed sufficient; and 
the bridge being now quite finished, body after body of the troops crossed, losing but 
one man, who fell from the bridge and was drowned. As soon ns tho passage had 
been effected, tho army was marshalled in battle array, and moved forward until 
uoar tho fort of the Bet, using groat oantion (as enjoined by Hajjdjj, and intrenching 
the camp. From thence Muhammad advanced towards llawar until ho reached Jai¬ 
pur, and between it and llAwar was an inlob or crook, and at the p<i8sage across, 
Dnhir, who had reaohed the east side of the creek with his forces, had sent a party 
to reconnoitre; and Jai 8e^>ha was dirootod to oppose tho farther advance of the 
’Arabs, but ho was overthrown with great slaughter. 

At this juncture, Rasil, brother of Mokah, who had prevented tho 'Arabs from 
completing their bridgo and securing it to tho oast bank, offered to submit; but, in 
onlor “ to preserve his honour,” ho asked the ’Arab loader to send a party of troops 
and capture him at a certain place, at tho jrt-e [canal or water-conrse] of Barfcari 
or Balari, five /tirs/rM* froni tho fort of Kunbh, where ho would be, under pretence 
of going to Dahir’s presence. This was done, and then Alokah, his brother, was 
installed in the Bet. 

Mn^ammod was advised by both brothers, to oiove from whore he then was to 
a place called Nara’i or Ndnini ( , for Dnhir was at ?6jija^ [a strange Sindi 

word with two Arabic (3 ]» and, ou well (.'.v.imining the country around, it was 
found that a large lake (long, imrr. n- lake or <//wnd j, which was impassable (on foot), 
intervened RAsil said it iiiiist '•»« crossed ; and he obtained boats, and the passage 
WHS offeotod, but still another inlet, dhand, or side channel, intervened between. 
R^sit advised that the force should move another march farther up stream, towards 
Jai.p&t on tb« tanal bf Dadahah Wsb, which is a village belonging to Riwar, and 
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Qiaofe, the ruler of the country, whose capital was Aror, he encountered 
B&’e Dahir in battle, at the head of a considerable army with numerous 
war elephants, who, towards the close of the day, was completely over¬ 
thrown, and killed in the engagement. Muhammad, after this success, 
moved towards old Bahman-abad, which was two farswnga^'^^ from 
where Mansdriyah was afterwards built, its subsequent site at the 
time being a javgal. The groat mound, styled “ Thooi [Tall] Depnr 
Ghangra” of the large one inch scale map, six miles north-east of 
Bahman-dbM is doubtless its site. At Bahman-abdd the remains of Ra’e 

there halt, as Mahammad would then bo parallel with Dahtr’s position, and from it, 
would be able to act either in front or roar of it, and on Dahir’s baggage. Uo did so, 
and came to the canal of Dadahab Wah, on which Ddliir moved towards B^war; 
and having there deposited his servants and baggage, ho came and took up a position 
where, between him and tho ’Arab forces, only a furAang distance intervoned. 
Mntammad, on this, moved nearer towards Dahir’s position until ho had reached 
within half that distance from him. Fighting had gone on for tlirco days, nntil, on 
the fourth, Dahir himself appeared in tlio field, and a pev('ro conflict took place. 
Muhammad had dctaclied 6,000 of bis troops in atlvanco, witli <Urcctions to cross tho 
channel, which on that day separated tho two iuruiios; but, finding that they wero 
likely to bo hard pressed, throngh the cnorny having got an inkling of tho inovo- 
naont, he moved to their support with tho remainder of his forces. Dahir had 
determined on making a supreme effort, and did so. lie had concentrated all his 
available forces, and tho different tribes of Sind, including tho ^harkC Jnta—tlio J.ats 
east of the Mihr&n—besides his own troops, wore posted in tho roar in support. All 
was of no avail; the infidels wore driven hack witli great loss; .and the Musalmans, 
that night, remained on tho field, in tho position they had gained. This was tho 9tli 
of Ramazan, 93 U. (19th Jnno, 713 A. I).). On tho following day, tho lOtii, Mu].iam- 
mad h.arangaed and exhorted his troops [tlioro was no “ Ichiitha,'’ to reiwl, Soo 
Elliot, page 169] ; the Arabs made a general attack upon Dahir and his forces j and 
he was finally killed near tho fort of Uawar, botweon tho Mihran rivor and the canal 
of Dadahah Wdh, in endeavouring to roach that fortress, and his trooijs were over¬ 
thrown with great slaughter, and pnraned to tho gates of that place. Jai Sopha, son 
of Dahir, and Rani Bil’i, Dahir’s sister, whom the latter had married, entered tho fort 
of Rawnr, and there shut themselves up ; but Jai Sonha was for sallying forth, and 
again fighting tho enemy while life lasted. IIo was dissuaded from doing so, and 
advised by the Wazir of Dahir, to retire to the /^ifdr of Bahman>iibad, where he would 
be able to rally tho forces of tho country, and be able to make a stand against the 
Mnsalmfins with more chance of snccess. IIo did so; and Rdni Ba’i, with some of 
Dahir’s Maliks along with her, remained in the fort of Rdwar resolved to defend it. 
It was invested, and the walls broached, and finally surrendered ; but, before this was 
done, Rdni Bd’i had ascended a fnneral pyre, and joined her husband and brother. 

From this it will be seen, that a considerablo time elapsed after the 'Arabs 
entered Sind before these events came to pass; and, what is surprising, is, that these 
operations went on in the height of the hot season, when, at the present time, the 
rivers are in flood, and the country inundated, and yet no remark is made on the 
snbjeot. 

193 A little over six miles. See note 105. 
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Dahir's forces bad rallied; and in the operations which ensued before 
that place fell, 26,000 men were shiin on the part of the defenders.*®® 

199 Mir Ma'gum her© is quite at variance with the historians who wrote several’ 
centnrioB before him, and one of whom wrote not much more than a century after the 
events ho records. Mir Mn’sum is brief, donbles up events, and thereby coti- 
fiisos them. He makes Mnbamtnad, son of Kssiin, after the fall of Siw>istan and 
Salim, reject the advice given him to attack Cahman-nbud first, and makes him 
march direct from Siw-istan to Alor or Aror, which he did not do. He says he 
crossed “ the river” to the mauza' of Tahl-tj——which, in two other copies of 
his work, is written and —throo or four kuroh from Siw-ist£n. The first 

name, however, is correct. ‘‘ The river ” here cannot refer to “ the Mihran of 
Sind” (nor oven to tho branch which tiowed towards it from Kalari), whioh passed 
upwards of forty miles farther east at tho period ii\ question, in wliich direction 
Kaliiri lay, hub to what is ciiUod the Kiinhh in the Chach N.-iinah. There is still a 
jMttWfa’ called Tahl-ti about seven miles north of Siw-istan or modern Sihwa^, on the 
oast side of tho river which we call tho ” Wostiu-n Nara,” whoso channel, in former 
times, was, no doubt, a branch of tho Riudhn or Ab-i-Sind; and at that period, it 
may havu been known us tho Kiimbh or Knnbh, or river o/ the Kumbli or Kuiibh. 

Thoso words, or signify, ‘ a water-pot,’ or ‘ vessel,’ in Sanskrit; and 
whether wo can connect those moanings with tho Lake Manchhur whioh, in its 
coutro, is somewhat in tho form of a pot or water vessel, boitig very deep, with steep, 
rooky sides, is rather doubtful, but tbo idea crossod my mind. The words cannot be 
intended fur tho Sanskrit word for a spring etc., fur that is 31^— kuntl. The ’Arab 

writers do not allude in tho slightest degree to this at present great lake, which seems 
hardly to have existed as a lake in these days. Perhaps at tho period in question 
only tliu deep portion eontaincil water, and hence its similarity to u gigantic hunhh. 

With respect to Tahl-ti, I do not presume to say that tho present Tnaara’—the 
” Haiti ■' and ” TuUcs ” of the maps—is tho identical place referred to by Mir 
Ma’afim, for a thousand changes may have oconrred since that time. I merely men¬ 
tion tho f«M3b of such u phioo existing under that name in tho exact locality mentioned 
and whore also is a Tahl-ti dhantf or lake. Tlint Muhammad first reduced Bahman- 
db^d, and then moved to Aror, there is no doubt whatever. Mir Ma’sdm aays, that 
Ud’e Dahir, finding that Muhammad had crossed to Tahl-ti, despatched a force to 

oppose his advance to tho kol-i-dh or lake of Kinjri—or Kingri 

(about twenty miles wo.st of the ruins of Aror)" upon which, the ’Arab commander 
marohed on (in other copies of the original and There 

is a Riifi Doro ferry south-west of Kiugri), and detached part of his troops to oa- 
oountor Ita'e Dahir’s forces, and overthrow them. This lake is said, in Mir Ma’sdm’g 
work, to have been crossed by the ’Arab army by ^ueans of ono boat, which took 
throe men at a time, which, of ooarso, is absurd. 

After this, according to tho same writev. Muljammad moved with his whole 
force against Aror; and, in an eng-.gomont, whioh took place on the 10th Ramazdn 
93 H., near that city, Ddhir was <ii icated and slain. ^ ’ 

■ bo notioed that ho leaves out nearly every thing that occurred 

at Babmun-abAd daring six months, and all the events which took place on the banks 
of the Mihran before that, including DAUir’s death, and has transferred tliem to Aror 
instead j and, consequently, has shown, that, for the early history of Sind he is not 
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Muhammad, leaving a governor there, moved towards Aror and Baghrdr, 

to be relied on j while the Oli nrh Namah, contains the relation of events generally 
from the statements of oyo-witnessea of what they relate. 

As soon as Jai ^s^ha, son of Oahir, reached Rahman-abud. ho endeavoured to 
ronse his brother and kinsmen to oppose the invaders with energy, but without 
result: there was no combinod effort made. Accordingly, he despatched letters to 
his brother Fuff, at tho capital, Aror; to Oh aoh. son of Dtirsiyah, Dahir’s nephew, 
who held Uiibiyah [tho Pabiynh of Elliot before, but, now he makes it Rhatiya 
although there is no ‘ h’ in it] on tho south side of the river Biah [which was subse¬ 
quently hold by Kaksah, son of Ch’^ndiir, Udhir’s undo, according to tho same 
authority] ; and to D.ihol or Unhul, nnother son of Oh nndar, who held Nudiyah and 
Kai-kanan [the “ Kilyan ” of the Bah'uari—tracts west of the A'b-i-Sind]. Muham¬ 
mad, son of IJiisim, on the other hand, after the death of Dahir, and capture of 
Rawar, as heforo related, moved towards Rnhmnn-dbad, between which two places 
were two fortified towns B.'ihriir and Dlniliyah. Tho first offered obstinate rcsistanco, 
and was only captured after two months’ iiivostinent, and tho latter nearly as long, 
but without muoh opposition. Tho people, at last, finding they could not hold out, 
dospntchod their families from thenco by the bridge over the Manhal [br-inoh of tho] 
river j but, on the Musalniana becoming aware of it next day, they were pursued, 
and a great number slaughtered. Such as escaped made their way towards Ilindu- 
stdn by the Ramal territory [the tracts inhabited by tho 6hat;i tribe], anil the 
regintdn, or sandy desert [evidently towards Jasal-mir, tho feeders of tho Hakfa from 
tho direction of Poh-kam, at that period, having ceased to flow], towards the terri¬ 
tory of Siro [Sfrohi ?. There is a “ Sei’o,” eighty-one miles above Bahman-abud, east 
of Sayyidah] of which Diw Rd [or llaj, as in Elliot] was rnler. IIo was tho undo’s 
son of Ita’e Dahir [and, consequently, must have been son of Qhandar]. 

Dhdliyah having been given up, Muhainmnd loeatod there Nubah, son of Dahdran, 
son of Dhdliyah, and charged him with tho care and superintendence of boats [it 
appears to have been on tho Purdnah Dhorah branch of the Mihrdn of Sind] along 
the banks from that place to Dadahnh-Tiyah [possibly Wndahah-Tiyah], which was 
a farnartg [three miles] from Bahman-abdd. [See Elliot, page 170.] Another march 
from Dhaliyah brought the ’Arab forces to tho banks of the JalwHii Nnhr [canal or 
minor channel] on the ea»t side of Bahman-abdd [which Elliot's editor very wisely 
supposed was the “Fahalai,” which is only thirty-three miles south-iceat of Bahmau- 
dbdd] and there they took np their position. 

Bellasis, in his interesting account of the mine of Bnhmnn-dbad, which ho 
discovered, appears even to have found what we may well suppose was tho site of 
the ’Arab camp during the investment. Ho says : “ On my lust visit to Brahmun- 
dbdd, I made inquiry of an old cultivator if he had ever seen any of tho round solid 
balls of pottery mentioned in my first paper. ‘ l^dbib,’ rejoined tho old man, ‘ come to 
the Top Khdnah [arsonol], and I will show you plenty.’ I folluwi'd bis guidance, 
and he led me outside the city walls, and across the dry bed of the river, and there, in 
the plain, sure enough woi'e a number of these pottery balls. I could distinctly see 
the square heaps in which they had been piled in regular rows like round shot; 
and, scattered over the plain, numbers of singlu ones were to bo found, slightly 
embedded in tho soil. They wore of various sises, some as huge as J 2-poandors, 
others about the size of billiard balls. The old man accounted fur there being so 
many scattered about the plain by saying that in ancient times a great battle bad 
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been fonght on that spot. Tho mmatlcr balls might havo been used in a sling, but 
the larger ones would hove required some engine like the balista to propel them.*’ 

To return, however, to tho subject of Jni Senha. Not liking apparently, to 
bo shut np in Bahman-iibitd, ho had retired to CJiain'-snr [Tibbah-i-Ohant-aar. See 
farther on.J, but lie had previously selected and appointed sixteen of the chiefs of the 
place to tho ohargo of the gates, to guard them as le.adors of the troops. Four 
gates are mentionod, but tho names of five are given; namely, tho Joripri, which, 
may bo that of tho citadel, as tho others are numbered, and 1. Bhamud or Bh&rind ; 
2. Kdtiy&; 3, Maiionib ; and 4. Salah. On Monday, 1st Rajab, 93 H. (April, 711 A. D. 
[This cannot bo con*ect, as Daliir was only killed two months and ten days after that 
date.], Mnl;animad intrenched his position, and proparcjd to attack Bahinan-ab&d, 
which was said to contain 40,000 figliting men. Fighting went on continnally, nntil 
six montlis had passed away [tho hot soason intjlndodJ, and Mnbammad and his 
forcoB were become jiispirited and almost hopoloss of taking the place. At length on 
Monday, tho end of iJi-Hijjah, tho last month of tho year [17th October, 711 A, D.] 
news of Jai Sonha was obtainod. He had returned from tho country of Ramal, which 
is called Uliatiali, and had begun to infest the roaiis and harass tlio Musalmans by 
causing a scimnty of forage and food. On this Muhammad had to’sond to Mokab, 
tho Bishiiyah, to ask him what had be>t bo done, and ho advised tho despatch of 
forojs to chive Jai Sc\iha away, ruis was clone, and Jai Seuha, who appears unable 
to relieve. Bahmau-^bad, sent his family and effects by way of the regixtdn, or sandy 
desort, [the trihiitarios of tho llakra coming from tlio eastward, from the side of 
Poh-karn and Jasal-nur, as elsewhere stated, had at thi.s time ceased to be perennial 
streams and did not reach it, horioo that part had becomo a desert,] to a place called 
Jangan, and to'Uni or ’Orah, and Kabs [KhAbo ?J in the territory of flljitriir • and 
at last, retired into the tcu'ritory of Kash-mlr. * * * 

Jai Hoiilui having retired to OJiitriir, no hope remained of being relieved and 
the iuvoatmc'nt raised; and the principal merchants and traders,—wlio always fear 
for their money hags, and their own interests—under the plea, that without leaders 
to lead tho troops, those who could havo done so, having been killed, it was impos- 
Bihle to hole out longer, clopntod four of their number to enter into communioatiou 
with tljo Musalman commander. The np-shot was, it was agreed, that a sally 
sljildbemaclofmuithc Jaritarl gate by partisans of theirs, nnder pretence of 
favo lh f ’ ? nppoarnnooof tho ’Arabs they should take to flight, and 
Zm ^ troacheronsly betrayed to 

n" j 'ns'do, and appeared npon the walls, the garrison (or as 

many as couUi, endeavoured to escape by tho eastern gate. wh^H the four 

ir r -r- "" 

th<«o kill«d when the place „„ taken. At thi. place I ITLwT^e”? 

After this sitocesa, Mubammiv.i wrote an ai 

JJajjAj, in which he says, that h.* dad written his renort af i” 
of tho JalwAlf J&>e tc-mal or minor ohmmoU. Beforl L? 

moving northwards, he settled the government of oo tv. o”*? and 

[already mentioned as having been placed in chargr? 
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aloQg* with Rdwar^ which lay on the went aide of Bahman*dbad, and was 

son of Dh&liyah, in charge of Uawar and its dependencies, together with the charge 
and snpervision of tobscIs .and boats, to have tliem (some) kept in readiness; and he 
ordered that every vessel or boat which should arrive or depart, from alA or below 
(stream), sbonld be taken to the fort of Itawar if it contnined men or war materials. 
The boats and vessels above Dli41iyah were placed under the suporyision of an 
’Arab officer, Ibn Ziy»d-n1-*Abdi. Other Wnlis nnd ’Amils were nominated to the 
charge of Siwist&n, Niidn, Dlialiynh, and other places; and the parts inhabited by the 
Jats were likewise brought nnder control. 

Having disposed of the affairs of Bnhman-&bnd and the Lohanahs, nnd all parte 
to the east and west, and in the environs and neighbourhood thereof, on Thursday, 
the 3rd of Muharrara, O-t 11. (9th October, 712 A. D.), Muhammad marched with his 
forces to a place called Mnthul [in one MS Munlial. Mnthnio of the Sindls, which ap¬ 
pears in one map as “ Mothilo ” nnd in another ns “ Mothito ” !] in the neighbourhood 
of Sswandi, also called Sdwandi of the Sammahs. where there was an db-gir and a 
grassy plain, and which was called the Karbhar Dandh (dhnnd), nnd on the shore 
thereof ho pitched his cainx). All the dwellers in that part were Snmnnis (Priests), 
Hahr-b&n (can|fl diggers ?), and merchants and traderi>, who all came out to receive 
him, nnd submit to his anlhority ; nnd in the parts around wore .Tat xioasantry. Prom 
thence Mnliammad marched to Bharur or Bhivdr [mistaken by Mir Mns’um and 
others for Baghrur, urhioh was in quite a different direction], nnd despatolied officers 
to administer the affairs of that place and of Kandbnr. He then moved into the 
tract of country peopled by the Snmmah tribes, and nominated a chief over them. 
Having provided for the administration of the affairs of tho Lohanahs, he came 
among the Sihtahs, arranged their affairs, and required ilium to guido him towards 
Aror. 

I may here notice, that, from tho foregoing acconnt contained in tho Ohaoh 
Kimah, Rdwar and Dhaliyah appear to have been situated on the east side of the 
western branch of the Mihrdn of Sind, which separated into two channels forty 
miles above Bnhniau-dbdd, as shown in tho 'Arab map. Also, that thore i% no actual 
mention of that branch having been crossed to got to Aror; but it was probably 
passed at tho stage where the Karbhar Dhanif is mentioned. 

1 must also remark that the dates given in tho Ql^aclj Ndmah are either wrong 
or confused. Dobal appears to havo been takon in the first month of 93 H., but tho 
letter of ^ajjdj, acknowledging the account of its capture, is dated in Rajab, the 
seventh month, and took sometime to come, a couple of weeks at least. After this 
Mubammad moved against Siw-iatdn, and after bis retnni from thence it was some 
months before he could cross tho Mihrdn. Several other letters passed between 
them, and yet between the letter of Bajab and the lOtli of Mubarram when Ddhir 
was killed, only the months gba’ban and ten days of Mubarram intervened. After 
that, when Rdwar had fallen it took two months to reduce B.ahrdr, and the redaction 
of Dhdiiyah took nearly as long. This would bring us to the end of the year 93 H.; 
and yet, it is said, that he appeared on the Ist Rajab, 93 H. before Bahman-dbdd, 
two months and twenty days before Ddhir was killed j and after being six months 
before Babman-dbdd, it was only the end of ^i-^ijjah, the last month of 93 H., that 
news of Jai Seqiha was received which led to its captnro. Then it most have taken 
some little time to settle the affairs of Bahman-dbdd, and yet he is said to have 
marched towards Aror from thence on the 3rd of Mubarram 9d H. According to 
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captured a/ter Daliir’s defeat, and was close to the east bank of the 
western branch of the Mihrin. It appears to x’efer to the Bahrdv of 
the Qiaoh Namali. First, the|}eople of Tawandari [the name is some-, 
what doj^tful. See the Saraanddr of the Kazwini, page 211, and Samand 
of the l^^ari, page 211] submitted to him, and he reached Basmad 
[not to bo mistaken for Basmid nearer Multan near which the Mihran 
flowed] which also submitted, after which he appeared before the 
capital, Aror. This place was situated on n liill, and he had to besiege 
it for several months it finally capitulated on terms. 

Having effected these successes, Muhammad advanced to aC«J|,*9o 
which was situated on this side, that is, on the south side or left 
bank, of the river Biah.***^ This was captured, and was in ruins when 
the author wrote.After this Muhammad crossed the Biib» and 


tho timo oconpiod in tho different operations as stated in the Ohneh N&mah, he oonid 
scarcely have started for Aror before Itajfih, 94 H., otherwise there is but four 
months and twenty-throe dayu from tho rtoiith of Dahir for the completion of opera¬ 
tions which it is 8ai«i took npwurds of ton months to accomplish, consequently, 
there is an error somowhore. 

190 This word, being without points, might bo mistaken for one word, bnt it is 
merely the Sindi proper name Sikah, with tho ’Arabic prefix ‘ al,’ as distinctly 
shown in the Ohaclx Ndinali. See note 192. 

191 This is incorrect. Sikah was close to tho east bank of tho Eawi, but Babiyah 
was on tho loft or south bank of the Ufah, and Asal Knndah or Askandah was on 
tho north of the Biiih, as shown in the following noto. 

198 Certain onthiisiHstio writers have snpposed that the name of the Oxydracoe 
is derived from tho name of l/iiliolih, which they also suppose was in existence two 
thousand two hniidrod years ago ; while some of those who Inboiir under this sup¬ 
position call it by tho incorrect names of Ujn, Ueh, and even Uk. Tho only 
doubts entertained on the subject, apparently, arise in the minds of more recent 
European writers bocanae “ Arrian and Strabo seem to say,” that it [the town of 
the Oaydinca-] stood “ on tho west bank of tho Acesines [the QL.in-db]. 

irsbclih stands on tho east bank of tho Chin-ab and its tributaries now, but, in 
former days, and down to comparativoly modern times, it stood on the west bank of 
the Bmb, or Rud-i-Sii.d wo Hind of the old writers, .and a little above its junction 
with the Sindlm OP Ab-i-Sind ; and. at the period in question, the Skiu-db and other 

Pan,.db nvera were tributaries of tho Biah. The Greek accounts, however show 

that the country or town of the Oxydracm lay north of the Rdwi. and in the Rasin’ 
db Do-dbah, as shown farther on. 

Elliot (vol. 1, p. 109), quoting the “ Muimalu-t Tawdrikh ” on the diviaior. 
Bind by the son of Kafand, one of the ancient kinnra i « v division of 

•XV Al s Av XXX '^'cienc Kings, said to have been oontemnorarv 
, wxth Alexander the Great, states, that, “ Ono kin» •- x-i 

in ’Asfcolanduso. Upon another fie bestowed tho count * 

CtTohf] h attaohed" la a T 

'AskafiMid, or'xlskafosdrc, and tho termination «o«»pt^ as 

C«»t S, la aa. ,,, 
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moTed towards Maltan and invested it, first defeating the infidels ont- 

♦ 

at 'AsVcaland and Sak? or may not the last word signify—and ’Hhree fdepen* 
dencies) ?\ Yes, if “ sah" meant three in Persian, only it does not. 

Snoh are some of the foundations on which aro bnsod the ideniijicc^on of the 
OxydracoB with UJa, Hch, or Dk. Very solid foundations, truly ! 

At pngo 104 of the same volume, relating as far hack as the traditionary period 
of the fall of the Pandds, where this sni)posod same plnoo is mentioned as Ankai- 
and, but whore neiUior UJa, nor f/ch aro montiouod, we are referred to Ap¬ 
pendix X, which (p, 3d5) states, that, “ The AscU-Jeanda, uiid Askahiudra 

of the Chacli-ndma, is the samo as the Aeknland, and Aekaland-lfsn, [leaving out, of 
Course, all reference to the ’Arab letters in the word] of the Mujmalu-t TnwdHkh, 
and the Askandara and Ask’tHd(% of tho Tnhfiitu-l Kirdm. The close correspond¬ 
ence of the name, especially in the last instance, induces us at once to recognise it 
as identical with the Alexandria built at the conllaencn of tho Aeesines with tho 
Indus; But a little examination will show tho resenibianco to be more specious than 
real. * * * The nuciont kingdom of Sind was divided into four Satrapies of which 
the third (p. 138) oomprisod the fort of Askalanda anil Muihar. Now Mdibar 
and Chachpdr still exist [the same since tho time of the Pandds, probably PJ 
under tho niodernizod names of Mirhar and Ghdchar, close togothor at the very 
junction of tho Aoesinos and tho Indus. Coiisoqncutly, Askalnuda must have beou 
higher up the river, as subsequout passages will show.” In a foot-note to the 
name Mdibar tho Editor says, ‘‘Tho toxt has Td'iiha, but Fdbiya is tho more 
general spoiling,” hut, in the extrjiot at page 138, Inj has ” Aitkaliinda and Pdbiya, 
which are called Talwdra and Chachpur ; ” and in uuolhor foot-note, he says that 
“ tho name is wi'itten Pdya and Bdya, Pdbiya, and Pdbiya ; tho last soems the pro- 
forablo foDJi ”. 

I may mention tliat tho Uhachar hero referred to, some forty years ago, was six 
miles bolow tho junction of the Panch Nad, or Panj Ah with the Indus. Mithan da 
Kot was then three miles and a half holow tho junction ; and about ten years since, 
Mithan dd Kot was eleven miles holow the juncliou, snoh aro the continual altera¬ 
tions. There is no Jlirbar now, but there is a Jaja fonrtoen miles south-east 
of Ohdchnr. Why not have pressed that into service ? Farther I may mention, 
that it is only within the last century that the junction of tho Panch Nad with the 
Indns has taken place within twenty-four miles nortli-east of Ohachar and Mithan 
dd Kot, and how far off it was before who shall say. Where it was in the last 
century will be found farther on. 

After all this, 8up]>oaing that the courses of the rivers have romaiuod precisely 
the same for over two thousand years, although wo find so much change in forty, 
he says: “Its [’Askalauda’sj proximity to tho Bids, and its name of Askaland- 
Usa ”—about which, at page 109, he was doubtful whether it was part of tho name 
or not—” lead us to regard it as iTclih of moro modem times.” Yet ho adds that, 

“ That place bears marks of most undoubted antiquity, and the absence of all men¬ 
tion of it in the Chach-ndraa, where wo aro, both in tho time of Chaoh and Mulinm- 
mad Kasim”—horo the father’s name is again brought in .as-that of the son—“intro- 
,daoed to many transactions in its neighbourhood, can only ho accounted for that it 
is disguised under some other apjicllation.” 

It cdrtainly seems strange that I/cliolih should not bo mentionp.d in the Oh aclx 
Kitnah, and in the earlier works on Bind, because we know from the Tu^fat-ul- 
F F 
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side, who fled in disorder to regain the shelter of their walls. After 

Kir4ra that it was an ancient fortress on the frontier of that country. It states, 
that Rd’c Sahasi remitted the taxes of liis people on the oondicion that yiey should 
inci-caso the height of six forttossoa: namely, Ifchchh,-Md^hilah, Siw-rd’i or Siw- 
ruhi, Ma’uor Ma’dh, Ar or or A lor, and Siw-istiin.” See my “Notes on Af£Han- 
isT.i.v,’’ etc. page 667. 

irdjolih w.os several times destroyed and repaired, from the time of Snlj;an 
Jaldl-nd-I)in, the Khwdrazm Shdh, to the time of clio Argjiun dynasty of Sind. Ibn 
Baj;d);ah says, in his time, l/>}lichh was “ a largo city on the Sind,” and that “ Multdn 
was then tlie principal city of Sind.” 

Elliot also speculates on “ the other ancient IJ^chh (^sio], now in mins,”—“jnst 
as the other has boon for a long time—“ near the junction of the Hydaspes with the 
Acosines.” IIoi’O again he takes it for gr.antod that the present junction has always 
remained the same; but in 801 H. (1308-99 A. D.) we know that it was twenty-six 
miles lower tlown than at present, and that it was coutinn.ally altering ; that; before 
that ogiiin, it was many miles higher up ; and in the lust oeutury was near Olihau- 
iaruh. See farther on. 

With respect to the name of U'o.hcjdi, there are no less than three places so 
called, still existing, and all of somo ant^juity. —1, l/chchh which is forty-soren mile.s 
north of Sliikdr-pur. and twonty-sovni to Iho northwards of Khan Gnph, now Jacob- 
dbdd. It is in Ka chohl i or Kaeljehhi—a common term for an allnrial tract, not 
poenhar tn this part any more than to Kachejih Bhnj—and is simply known ns l/ chch h. 

It is not fur from Iho Siud Hollow, in whiuii tlio Ab-i-Sind or Indus, or a briinoh 
of it, oiico flowed, ns shown in the account of tliat river favtlior on. 2. l/ chch h-i- 
Gul Imdm, a strong fort in the lust century, hnt now in a state of rain, twenty-one 
miles north-north-west of Khor Ko(, and about olovon miles south-west of the late 
junction of the Hihiii [flydaspcR] ,aml the Uhin-db [AcosinosJ. 1 say lafe, because 
it has probably altered considerably since the -Survey map I refer to was made a few 
years since. This is tlio “ Uch” which Elliot (vol. 1, p. 367) considers “ as offering 
a far moro probablo identification,’’ and is sovonty-two miles to the northward of 
Multdn. 8. U'ch^h-i-Jaldli, or l/cjichh-i-Shurif, formerly, that is to say within the 
last oontury or thoroabouts, oonsisbiiig of seven small contiguous villages, or rather 
quarters, etiolesed witliin one w'all Now it consists of throe rather large villages 
on mounds, oontiguons to each other, and connected by a wall of brick, which lately 
was in a dilapidated state. Theao villages or towns stand on high, artificial mounds, 
the neighbonrUood having been at all times liable to be swept away by the Ab-i- 
Siud or Indus, ns rcltted in aneihur place. The wostoru-most of the villages is 
small, hut contains a celebrated shrine, within a large and handsome old Mal;iam' 
madan bnilding, sadly out of repair, 'rius is known ns Pir ka ITi^clih or ir ohch h-i. 
Makhdnin, and the bonses have sprung up around it. ft is said to have boeti called 
Walh-har in ancient limes, before the Mulvhiluru in question took up his dwelling 
there. Tlio eastern-most of the villages is the largest, but there are no walls now 
standing, the ruins of the gateways h-iwovov can scill be seen. Some little trade is 
carried on with Sind in grain, wh:. n is sent down the river in boats. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood ore very extonsive . uhis of tho ancient stronghold, embosomed in dense 
groves of date trees and voncs ablo p<pMi.s. Many of the buildings are almost entire, 
md could easily be made habitable. They are constructed in the best style of 
llubaiixtnadaa architecture of kilu-burut bricks. 
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sitting down before it for a considerable time, the supplies of tbe 'Arab 

Tho site is nndoabtodly ancient; and yet, strange to say, it is not xnentioaoi 
in the 01i <bh Namah ; nor, under that name at least, by the ’Arab 'vrriters, inolad* 
ing the Ballsarf, in his history; nor by the other Mnbamraadan historians of the 
time of Salman Mabmdd of Ghaanm and his sons, namely, Al-'Utbd, Bd-Ribdn, the 
Baihabi, and tlie GardairJ. I believe, however, that it is mentioned by those 
historians under tho name of Bhatiah, (onlled the conntry of Baraal in tho Oh aq h 
Mamnh); and for this reason. 

Tho author of the “ TabaVat-i-Nu 9 iri,” the next author who follows them that 
we know of, mentions (page 419), the deliverance of Multdn from tho hands of the 
]^ardmi},ah” heretics, but lfchi‘hh is not referred to; yet, immediately after (page 
451) ho mentions tho Salman Mii’izz-ad*l)in, Mubammad-i-Sam, marching towards 
Nahar-Waluh by way of Multan and l/ohi^h. In the account of his victories, how¬ 
ever (page 491), his " victories over tho ^nrdinij;ah of Multan and iT ohch h ” are 
distinctly stated, but, there is no mention of the Bhutiah among them, although the 
oaptnre of tho stronghold of the Bhati tribo is distinctly mentioned. The author 
know l/chohh. for ho was for a time in Sii1t,aa Na§ir-ud-l)iii, ^ahd-jah’s service there, 
being in ohargo of tho Firuzi College in 021 II. (1227 A. D.), and holding the 
ottlou of l^a/.i to tho forces of ’Ala-ud-l)in, Bahrdm ^lih, tho Sultan’s son. It is 
strange that the Bliftiah are not noLicud by him. Vot others relate that tho 
Saltan delivered Mnltdii from the liardrailah, and annexed tho territory, and then 
invested the Bhatiah, (which is the plural of Bliati), within tho walls of Cfchihh ; and 
that, after its fall, it was oiibruated to ’Ali Karmakh’s charge together with Multan. 
It is evident from this, that tliose authors whoso works have been translated, such as 
’Utbd’s, did not moau tltekt there was any town or fortress called Bhatiah, bub monnb 
the stronghold of the Bhatiah, that is, of the Bhati tribe, and their stronghold, we 
know, was i7 ohoh h. which they appear to have obtained possession of sometime 
before the reign of Salman Malimud of ^asnin, when tho power of tho ’Abbiisi 
l^alifahs over Sind and Multan was morely nominal. Elliot, therefore, was right 
in supposing that l/ chch h was “disguised under another name”; and I believe that 
tho sentence in the “ Tabakab-i-Ndii^iri ” at page 419, was, before tho text had been 
interfered with, that “ ho marched an army towards Mnltdn and l /choh li and deli¬ 
vered them ont of the hands of the Karamipih and this would account for tho 
“ stronghold of the Bhatiah ” not being hero mentioned by its anthor. 

With respect to Snl);an Maljmfid’s capture of tho stronghold, the Gardaisi, a con¬ 
temporary writer, states, that tho Sul^iin attacked tho fortress of the Bhatiah in 
396 H. (1005--G A. D.), and that Bajra ( ), the Bhatiah, so called on account of 

the number of his men, his snocess, and his great haughtiness [ —bajra or %onjra 
signifies ‘a thunderbolt’ in Sanskrit], put his forces in array to oppose the Sultan, 
and sent them ont against tim, while he himself kept aside, near tho skirts of a 
jangal. Some of the Saltan’s troops surrounded it, on which the Bhatiah Rlijah 
drew his dagger and killed himself. Great slaughter was made among his tribe, 
the Bdjah’s head was brought in, and a great number of elephants were taken. It 
was after this that the Sult&n attacked tho ^aramifiah of Multan, for which 1 havo 
not space here, but it will bo related lu another place. 

Bfi'Ribiin mentions this tribe in several places as though it was the name of 
a place, as and in the printed text, but, in the Index, as two different 
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feJl short, and they had to eat some of their animals for food ; 


places. The passage is, with throe oxcepfcioas, much as Elliot translates it (p. 61), 
natnely: » West of Nar.'ina L 'tnd « MuJ^dn distant, 

fifty fnrHan.j^i thoncjo to [and loHJ Bhaiti fifteen. South-east from Bhfiti is Ardr, 
<li.«tanit hftoori jarsantj!* JJliati is situated between two arms or branches of the 
Sind ttufl.” The niuno Ardr is doubtful: the MSS. have jj] - |,bj| -jj)\ : if Aror is 
referred to, that is nearly south-wost. The Sind Rud is the Biah and its tributaries, 
not tho Indus fSoo ante page 211, rilso page 231, note 163) ; but the word rend^ted 
" iniftti’' hero by Elliot, in his oxtraeb, is very different at pp. 37, 39, 40, 77, and 79. 
AcoorcHiig to this statement, tlio stronghold of the Bhatiah would lie exactly midway 
hi'lwcpn Jhilhiii mid Amr. If wo cfilouliito tho thirty fiirsitk±s between Mnltan and 
Aror at oiglit mil to tlio farsakh, wliioh is certainly not correct, it would make two 
hundred and forty miles, which, us tlio crow flies, is just tho distance between those 
two places; but l/ohQhh, tho fortress of tho Bhati tribe or Bhntiah, is but seventy- 
(ivo miles {e«|aal to twoiity-Lwo famiiMs) from Multan, while Aror is one hundred and 
sixty (equal to noiirly forty-soveii furinkA-ii from l/chehli; consequently, by Bd- 
llilturi’s acuonnt, if we are to place ontiro clepumlenoo on it, whioh 1 am hardly 
disposed to do for several reasons, his *‘ 1110111 ” and “Bhatiah” cannot represent 
l/ chch h. nnk'SH wo read his statemoui lo moan that this Bhdtiah lies about midway 
between MnUiln and Aror, without t.'.lvitig distanuos into .account. There is still a 
Bha^i Wii-han in Uiis part, an apident place, once tho chief town of a mahdtl of tho 
Bordn-i-l'aneh Niwl district of tlto Mullan {liibiih, wliioh is situated just midway 
between U chch h and Aror; but, from what other writers state, as will bo soon 
further on, i horo cun bo litllo doulifc, that, uiuior the name of tho town or city of 
tho Blnitiah, lA‘hchU-i- Shnrff is referred to. ^ 

Elliot, in the two first volumes of his “Indian Historians,” tries, by many 
argumnnts to prove that the Bh.ltiiih liore referred to, is what ho calLs “ Bhora on 
tho Jailani, that is, llahrah, no le.ss than one liuiidrud and ninety-two miles, north- 
n<n'/7i-siM/of Miiltilu; while from several tr.iusl.it,od passages in his own work, its 
whereabouts w ilisLiiiully shown. All these errors arise from the supposition that 
tho courses of tho rivers liavc never changed, ami, that tho tracts oast of the Indus 


have always been a desert. See Vol. 11 , p:tgo 139. For o-xample: Sult.dn Blalpnud 
returning from tho expedition againsi Sotnudth in 417 II,, set out with tho object of 
returning by .Mansuriyeh, the nile.r of which was a aiulljaidah or Ijiardmitah. On 
fcho^ nows of his approach the heretic tied bo the date forests in tho vicinity of Man- 
?firiyah, hue tho Sult.dn having siirroundod the one in which ho had taken shelter, 
came npon him and his followers, the groaten-number of whom were either killed 

or drowned in endeavouring to cross tho river (the irakr.-i or Wahindah), and very 

few of them osc,a(ied. 

lh.noo Hi. Sn1t.Sn. hnviiiK Mio Ati-i-Sind noar MnWn. mored 

Til’’... “'"■-■■■'■"“•••■'K ‘hnt „.fmn.o,,i- .nl, minion, rotnrned 

to MnMii nsain, and fnim Hu.iic t,. g,,, 4,7 g 

«W lUI. Mntoh, 020 A I).). X „ 1 , 0 * i, it BWrn im ihe Jai- 

H r n L .i*“° T" ■' “ “ “'«»'■ i”** o™ “Ort «» 

Aror, w a " Bhora” is required 

Aftor tw., in Hi. je« n naval battio wa, fonglit t and it apptor. to 

na. ? to r" "“h ‘h« Bind Bdd 

« BM.lS.nd nro Hind, thn H.-,,. Ibinjl, j,ad 
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bat;, at; this orisi:), a man oama to Muhammad aad ‘promised, if admitted 

between and ^ans'pur, which I suppose to be the position of Bitsniid of the 

’Arab vrri^ra or very near it; and, possibly the aotion may have been fought a 
little lower down. 

The 6ardai/.L stutoa, that, us thu Sul|;aii had sustained great nnnoyanoe and 
much insolence from Uio Jats of Mnitan and the Bhatiah, on the side of tho ^ihun 
£a name appliod by the onrly writers to tho Pauoh Nad as then existing] on his way 
baek from Somndlh, lie now determined to chastize them thuronghly for it. When 
the year 418'H. oamo round ho set out from Ghaznin, and on ronohing Mnitan, gave 
orders for tho construction of 1,400 boats, esicli of which was to bo fitted with throe 
strong Qund sharp] iron rams, ouo in tlio bow, and one on oauh side, and strong 
enough to cut and destroy whiitovcw unine in contact with them. In efich boat 
twenty men wore einharkod, arnujil witli bows and arrows and flasks of naphtha. 
The Jats hearing of these pruparntiuns sent away their effoots to distant jatiraha [or 
bets : tracts encircled by minor channels of the rivers], and prepared to encounter 
tho Siilfan’s vessels witli 4,000 of their own, some say witli 8,000, in o.'ioh of which 
wero a number of armed men Thoy accordingly moved to attack tho Rattan’s Hoot j 
and in tho action which emsued, they were nearly all sunk or destroyed by tho rams, 
or tho naphtha. As the banks of tho Sihua wore occupied by troops, horse and foot, 
and elephants, those who escaped to land were captured or slain. Continuing to 
follow tho remainder of their vessels along tho banks [down stream ; for tlioy could 
not go up iindor such circumstances], tho troops reached tho place whore thu Jnts 
hud deposited their property uu<l effects, which were seized by tho victors, and grout 
numbers of otlier captives wore likewise made. After this affair tho Suit,an returned 
to Ghaznin. 

In the following reign, when Aljimad-i-NmI-Tigin, feudatory of Labor, robellud 
against Sultan Mas’ud, being defeated by tho troops sent against him under Tilak, 
tho leader of the Hindu troops of tho Sultan, A(]imad had to evacimte Laher, and 
retired townrtis Mnltdn with the object of rouchiiig Man^uriyah of Sind lie was 
harassed tho whole way by tho Uindu tribes, Tihvk having raised the whole province 
against him. From Multan he moved towards tho Bhatiah (stroughold) whither 
some of the Hindu (Bhati ?) ohiofs had retired. Tho chief of the Bhatiah, however, 
was unable to stop the progress of Abmadd-Nidl-Tigin; for tho small force of Turks 
with him (two hundred men) was still unbroken ; and the chief had to furnish him 
with the boats ho required to enable him to cross the Sind Rud [or Rudd-Sind wo 
Hind, «. e., the Bidh and its tributaries], between two branches of which Bhdt>ui> was 
situated, on his way to Man§uriyah, near which latter place, in attempting to cross 
the Mibran, he was sabseqnontly drowned. 

How is it possible that this Blidtiuh can refer to “ Bhora on the Jailam ” ? 

Canningham Ancient India,” p. 250) considers “Pdbiya” to be ** Bhdtiya,” 
of others, but as he also considers it “ probably the same place us Talh&ti wliero 
Jam Janar [Jam Junsi;^, the Sammah] crossed tho Indus, or perhaps also tho samu 
as MAtila or MAthila,” wo may easily dismiss that theory, because the Jam crossed 
the Mibrsn where tho ’Arab leader is said to have crossed before him or nearly so 
at Talh-tt, moro than one hundred miles below Aror on the south-west; while Mathi- 
lah or Mathflo is thirty-seven miles aJiooe Aror to tho north-eastwards. 

With rospoct to tho seven contiguons villages surrouiidod by a wall which con¬ 
stituted U' ohohh a little over a century since, here is a spcsiiucu how some writers 
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to quarter, to poiut out a nahr or river [also a canal] by means of which 


will jump at oonclasions. Yiacenb, in hia '* Navigation of the Ancients/’ on the 
Bobjeot of the “ Oxydraceo Oafcche/' says: “ It is somewhat singular that Arrian> 
should mention those people as cantoned into departments, and their magistrates as 
presiding in each separate canton, while the moderns distingnish them to this day 
by the appellation of the “ Seven Towns of Ontclie.” This, ho says, is on the 
authority of Tioffenlhaler, Yol. 1, p. IIS, and de La Uochottu’s map, 

Cunningham, also, appears to agree in this He says : “ It has been supposed, 
indoed, that the namo of the Oxydracm is derived from the old town of ITchh, but 
their position according to Strabo and Arrian uppoara rather to have been on the 
western side of the Akosinoa,” Si’o the first paragraph of tliis note. 

From the accounts of the campaign of Mirza Shah Ijtusain, the Ar^dn Muglial 
ruler of Sind, against tho Liingah Jat ruler of Slultan in 931 H. (152%-25 A. D.), 
U'flJiVilih was still considered to be a very strong place, and enclosed within lofty 
walls. Ho first reached Siw-ra’i, one of tho six foits mentioned in the Tulifat- 
ui-Kiraiii, tho mounds of whicli wore to be raised, and still one of the strongest in that 
part, which was taken and destroyed, after which the Baldchis, who held these parts 
under tho Langdhs, retired within tho walls of ITcditdih. The Mirza subsequently 
roaohed Ma’ii, also written .Ma’nli, another of tho six forts above referred to, and 
pitched his camp near n kol-i-d-) or Like at that place. From thence ho roaohed tlie 
shrines of tiio Shnikhs, of which tho Shaikh,.Ilfllj-nllah, Kureshi, liad charge,- then 
to tho boundary of the Radar ) people, and from thence to irchchh. It was 
captured and destroyed and all tho wood put ou boats aud sent to liakhar, according 
to tho historian, Mir Ma’sum of IJakhar ; and ho states, that wliat fortifications weio 
staniling whoa ho wroto, wore of Mirza Shah Ifusaiu’s erootion. 


In after yours, down to within the early part of the present cpntnry, tho plaoo 
sufferod greatly in tho constant hostilities between tho Shaikhs of l/ cheh h and tho 
UR'fid-putraha, hence the fortifications raised by tho Mirza are in ruins. Soe my 
“ Notk.s on AKoniNisTAN,” etc., page G(>3. 


To return, however, to tho place of so many namos supposed to be If ohch h, I 
do not consider that either of tho places called t/chchh are referred to, but a totally 
diffororit pliico. All those throe places certainly lay west of the Ohin-ab (but only 
ns a tribiitury of the Biah), oven after it changed its course from the east to the west 
side of Multttti Olio still lies near tho ivest bank, and another west of the Ab-i-Sind 
or Indus; aud ir^<:hU.i.Sharif also continued west of the Qliin4b down to com- 
parativcly rocont times, hut. when the gi^iu-Ab (along with tho other rivers forming 

in tir'l-^t T^'ll ’ n m" U'chchb-i-Sharif was placed 

m the Bist-Jalhaiidar Do-abah, and continued thcro until the Sutlai deserted the 

Hakra to mute with the others ahd formed a new I’ancij Nad, when it was shut out 

of that last-munoil Do-abuh into the district or tract of country styled Berdn i Pani 

tho tone of Armn ood Stroho, it » „r«b.W., tho, .hi., or woll „ the otter 

”'ni''k ""r’ ‘‘""''■'-‘'i* "f tteoo i ond it io yei, oertaiii ai 

1 te Ohowtt forthor oo. oliot 1- -v porlo ot the torritor, „ow teowo m ‘^te teo/ 
*b, have seen greater changcfo tlmn tlm k * ^ Fenj- 

dir«itioo. .od B.h^wal.pfo^, ,,1 RW IT oT'™ 
roriodo. Howod oror .Jy port 'r tTod JlT? "'“T 
fohoded by Alteaodor,- Iro. liw, tp «nyT'«Uloo‘r 
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the people of the place received their .supply of water from the river*' 

Let 08 now see wliat hiatory says respecting Asal Kandah, etc. 

After RA’e Qhaoh had attained sovereignty over Sind, ho set out from Aror for 
the northern frontier of his territory, between the Ab-i-Sind nnd the Hakfi, and 
reached tho hixdr of AxjU—B dbiyah, also w'ritten Aib —sitnatod on the south bank 
of the Biah [the ISfabiha of fRliot, page 202], which was afterwards known as Ohnoh- 
p6r, and captured it. Finding that the enemy had retired within tlio fort of 

(Jmm|—A sal Kandah or Usal Kandah, also written 15AxC«|—Askandnli, anciently 
called Talwiiyah, he left a garrison in Babiyah, crossed tJie river BiAli, and appeared 
before Askandah, or Asal Kandah, which latter word, being witliont points, might be 
transliterated in several ways. Having gained possession of timt fortified place, 
Q^ach moved towards Sikah of Multan. Tlio ruler of Multan, hearing that Ohaoh 
hud reached the Biah, issued from that stronghold, and advanced to tho bfinks of tho 
Rawi, in order to support his nephew, who was in charge of tho fortress of Sikah, 
opposite to Multan on the east side of that river. They then moved to oncouutor 
Ql^n^ and oppose his oroasing that river s and Chaolj rcmaincil eacampod near tho 
fo'd over the Biah [See the strange note by Mr. Dowson to page 142 of Elliot’s ' 
“Historians,” Vol. 1, on tho “Bias”] until tho water doorousod sufficiently, and 
then he effected the passage. lie was then in tho fork, so to say, between the Bi&li 
and the Riiwi, which united a short distance from where ho crossed, and coiisoqnoutly, 
in the Bari Do-dbak. He then moved towards a place higher up, where there wore 
less obstacles in crossing, and reached the ka^bah of Sikah, defeated tho enemy 
outside the walls, and invested the place for some days, after which it was evacuated, 
and tho governor fled to his uncle at MaUdu. Tho latter, with his nephew, and all 
their available forces, then marched out of Mnltdn to encounter Ohach on tho west 
bank of the united Ohin»db and Bdwi, in case ho shunld pass over that river. Diacli 
effected the passage, defeated tho Mnltdn chief in several encounters, and the latter 
then retired within the walls of that fortress, in which lie was closely invested by 
Ohach. Tho Qliin-db then nnitod with tho Kawi north-east of Mnltdn. 

According to tho Oliach Natnnh, which I have said before gives a much more 
detailed account of events in the time of tho ’Arabs, they followed tho same route 
from Alor or Aror as Ohach had previously t.aken in going against Mnltdn. Mu^am- 
xnad, tho son of Kdsim, having disposed of tho affairs of Aror, and installed a 
governor there, marched from thence towards Mnltdn until he roaohod the fort of 
Bdbiyab, situated on tho south, or left bank of the Bidh (tho site of “ Pubbeer walle ” 
of the maps of the present day ? See the notice of the Bioh farther on), and which 
place, Mir Ma’aum of Bakhar says, was called Gi,aoli-piir in his day. This Babiyah 
was an old place in which Kaksah, son of Oiiandar, Rd’e Ddhir’s brother, who had 
fled from the battle-field near the Mihrdn when Dahir was slain, had taken shelter. 
He, on the appearance of the ’Arab forces, came out and submitted, and was taken, 
it is said, into the confidence of the 'Arab leader. In another phioe, however, it is 
said that the Hindus ovacnated that place. * 

After this, Muhammad, leaving a garrison in Babiyah, crossed the Bidh—I wish 
to draw attention to this fact—that is to say,/row the southern to the northern havk 
of that Hmr, and appeared before the fortified town, the name of which is written 
(MCa), Semis’ Ale, —Aekand or Iskand, ’Alah Kandah or 

’Ulah Kandah, Asal or Usal Kandah, Askandarah or Iskandarah, and in other ways, 
in different places, in as many different M88., tor we do not know for certain the 
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vowol pointa—the people of which issned forth to oppose him. Now how is it ^ssi- 
hlo that this place sitnated on the north or right bank of the Utah, as it flowed in its. 
old bed. could bo “ Uoh,” as Elliot and others snpposo, which lies forty-fire miles 
farther southwards ? Tho author of the Ofeach Namah, who wrote in the time of 
Sultan Nasir-nd-Din, Kiiba-jah, whoso capital was Ujiholih, was a native of that 
place; and if it had boon anciently known as Aakaiid or Asnl Kandah, or whatever 
it may be, is it likely that ho would have ncglocLed to say so when writing of its 
former history f Mir Ma’suin of Bakhar writes tho word, or rather it appears in 
three difforont MSS. of his work; as aU«.|, and and he distinctly 

states that this place, Biipposod to bo “Uch’* to support a theory, tuns ancientZy 
onlhd Talu'di'uh. 

The people fought obstinately, but ha<l, at last, to seek shelter within the walls; 
and they resisted for seven days all the attfusks of tho 'Arab forces. The latter had 
now hei'ome distresso*! for jiruvisioiis, when tho nephew of the Mult&n chief, who 
had dofbmlocl it so hr.avc«ly, at the end of this time, under cover of tho night, aban¬ 


doned it, and threw himself into tho fort of Sikah——^which was a great forti- 
Heat inn on tho brink of tho southern (left) bank of the Hdwi, the rivor, at th.at time 
flowing oast of Multan and uiiitiivg with the Biiih some twenty-eight miles to the 
southward of that place. See farther on. b'inding thorasclvcs deserted by their 
governor, tho inliahitanls of Askand or Asal Kandah (or whatever may he the true 
reading), B(Md. to tondor their submission to the 'Arab loader. The flghting men 
to tho nunibor of 4,000 wore put to death, and their families were made slaves, but 
(til otUors wore spared. 

Neither tho Mnjmal-ut-Tawfirikh, nor the Qhnch Niiraah, mention 1 /ohoh h. 
which, probably, was not known by that name at the period in question, but both 
mention this Askand or Asnl Kandah, or Usal Kandah, said to liavo been even then, 
an old fortiflcalion. 

In one placo (p. AGO), Elliot is inclined to snpposo that “ tho .Satrapy of Askalanda 
contained tho whole iraot north-east of Alor, and south-east of tho Vanjnad and 
Ghiira; almost precisely tho same, in short, as tho present Ddiidputra country.” 
Ho is nearer the mark hero, hut it will ho noticed that he seems to take for granted, 
that tho rivers ran then as now. The position of tho fortress of Askand or Asal 
Kandah is distinctly stated (o havo boon on flw north hank of the Bidh, as it flowed 
in ancient times, and must have been within twenty-eight miles or less of Mult&n. 

Cunningham supposes that “ tho old bed of the Uftwi and Sikah Multdn "—tho 
original IB Sikuh-i-l^I iiltuii, that is Sikah of or belongin^ to Multan—** to bo somewhat 


near Mari bital, which lies ou tho old banks of the Ravi, two miles and a half east 
of Multdn.’* It 18 no proof, however, as ho scorns lo think, that the Rdwi flowed 
under the walls of Multan, beonuso .Moxandor, the (Irook, is supposed to have circum¬ 
navigated tho walls of some city supposed to l... Muh ..i. This ho could have done 
in tho last century, if MaltA,, is the place (.mly I e.mld not have boon according to 
tho Creek writers), by tho Loll VVa-bm,. and nhieh ti.on l.ad to be crossed by a 
bridge ; and it was some cutting, or ’-r inch from the Ubin-db like this one, no doubt, 
which, as meutioned in the fol’.o-.ving .,oio, Jl«!.ifimmad cut off or diverted, and 
caused tlwi surrender of that stionghold. 

W8 This cannot bo tho river of referred to by ^bn Haulpil at page 316. 

because that was two days’ journev or more l^low or south or south-east of MuUih, 
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wHoli they call a tdldb [puve Persian word]. This was destroyed, 
after whioh, the defenders, overcome with thirst, surrendered the place. 
The fighting men were put to the sword, but the women and children, 
and the attendants of the hudh or temple, to the nnmber of 6,000 persons, 
were made captives.”^®* This was in 95 H. (713-14 A. D,-). 

tmless it refers to it as the river ** whioli, below Malt^in and above Bastnid, united 
with, tbo Mibrdn,” and that was the liud-i-Sind wo Hind, the Biah and its tribntoriea. 

19* The Oha oh Namali here again differs from the Bal^zari, but wo must not 
forget, that, at this period, the Rawi and Bidh, at this point, flowed nearly parallel 
to each other, and united near by. The author of the former says, that after Asal 
Kandah or ’Alah Kandah, oto., as it is hero written, surrendered, Muljfimmad crossed 
the Bidh, and advanced to Sikah of IMnltdn, whioh was a strongly fortilted place on 
the south or left bank of tho Rawi. Tho Balnxari is somewhat confused here, 
through confounding Sikah with Asal Kandah, and says it—^^***^1—us-Sikah—^is a 
town ‘*on this side of tho Bidh, and now in ruins.” As tho aafchQ§.of tho Qj^acJi 
Namah was a native of these parts, and tho account of Ohach’s campaign in tho very 
same places is perfectly clear, we may pl:ice doiiendence on his statements. After 
seventoen days of hard fighting, in whioh tho ’Arabs lost twenty-five distingnishod 
officers, and two hundred and fifteen other warriors, B.ajhrd, a rolabivo of tho 
Multdn chief, Dahir’s uncle’s son, Kaursiyah, son of Qjxandar, brother of Oha ch. who 
held it, passed over and entered Mnltdn. This clearly shows, as indicated in tho 
maps referred to, how tho Rdwf then flowed, and tho nearest point of which, at 
present, is thirty-four miles north-north-oast of Multan. The ’Arabs followed tho 
Hindfls, severe fighting ensued, and continued with groat obstinacy for about two 
months, by which time provisions became so scarce that ” tho head of an ass cost 
five hundred dirams" Tho ’Arabs had gained a footing near the walls, but no spot 
was found suitable for sinking a mine, until a person oamo out of the place by 
stealth and sued for quarter, which was given-him. Ho pointed out a spot towards 
the north of the fort, on the banks of a canal or cutting [ wT ], the same to 

which the Bala^ari refers. Elliot (page 205) supposes that this can hardly mean 
the main river." Hardly : it refers to a cutting or canal, similai* to tho LoU Wa-hnn, 
which flowed in the same direction up to modern times, and traces of it still remain, 
or recently did, between tho northern face of tho fort and the ’Id-gah, and in the 
time of the inundations contains water. 

“ A mine was dug, and in the course of two or three days the wall was brought 
down and the fort captured. '* Six thousand soldiors were taken prisoners and put 
to death, and their families were taken as slaves. The rest of the inhabitants were 
spared.” 

The account of the finding of the treasure, as related in the Ohach N&mah, has 
been already related. See note 97, pago 192. 

After Mnhammad had settled the affairs of Multan, founded a Jimi’ Masjid, and 
appointed D&'dd, bin Nasr, bin Walid, ’Hmm&ni, governor of the'place, he sent 
another) *Ahd-uI-Malik, Tammimi ” to the fort of Bramah-yur or Brahmah-pdr, on 
tha side of the Ab-i-Jihlam,” which was called Sd-bdr or Sd-pdr one 

copy —Sdr-bador. Not intended for gfaor Ko^, certainly, which was on the 

$^in-&b}; another to the territory around Multdn, and another to the forts of 
Ijtabid and Eardr or Eardd. AU these names are more or less doubtful, Kardr is 
Q a 
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Tho finding of the'gold, ft-om which this temple was rfterwards 
known among L Musalmdns as “ the of the or Receptacle 

or Chamber of Gold,” has been related in ano^er place, 

» After this success, Muliammad. son of Kasim, returned to Alor or 
Aror and Baglirdr, and made presents to his soldiers.” - 

After the removal of Muhammad, son of ICasira, and bis death, when 
Habib son of Miihallab was Amir of Sind, Jai Siiiha, son of D4hir,^ had 
returned from Kagh-niir to 13ahman-4had and established himself there, 
but Habib having advanced to the banks of the Mihrdn, the people of 
Alrdr [»J\ sic. Av-Rdr ? or Ar-Ror ?] made their submission. In the 
mean time ihe Khalifah, Suliman, son of 'Abd-nl-Malik, died, and 
’Umar, son of ’Abd-uI-’Asis, succeeded. He sent to the native chiefs of 
Sind inviting them to become Musalmans, and several did so, including 
Jai Sinha, s^ of Uahir, and tboy received ’Arab names. 


poasil'ly TDoant for Kuliror. Then he is said to have sent a force of 10,000 horse 
against Kinuuuj, which is constantly meiuioned in connexion with Sind and Multan, 
and appears to have adjoined tho latter territory on tho east, and inolnded part of 
tho present Bikanir stato. Soc pa"i a 207, 208, and 223. 

On reaching a place called tikh-fur Odih-pur—the “Odipoor” of tho 

maps, fourteen niilca to the scnlhwtinls of Alwanah on tho HakfaJ, ouo of the ’Arab 
ofiicors was sent to the ruler of Kinnanj, who is styled lia’o Ilar-Ohandar. Jhital; 
and at this samo placo, which Muhainmad had thna poached, in expootation of enter¬ 
ing into hostilities with the ]<Itin.'uij ruler, and extending the Mubammadan conquests 
in that quarter, tho orders arrived from tho Khalifah for him to bo sown np in a 
raw hide and sent to tho ’Arab capital, which sabjeot I need not enter into here ; 
but, soon aflerwtU'ds, groat disorders appear to have arisen in these parts, and the 
Musalmans lost ground considerably, and which they did not recover for sometime 
oftezwnrds. 

Tho Obneh Namah says Mnljammad, son of Kdsim, was preparing to make war 
on R&’e ITar-QTiaiular, Jiiital, of Kinnanj (not tho city on the Kdli Nadi), the very 
day before his rocall (on account of tho false acensation of the daughters of Ri'e 
Udhir}, but Tod, in his " Annals of Mewar,” whose historic knowledge was of a 
peonliar kind, actually makes him march to " Chootoro,” as he spells Oh.itor. bat 
only to bo overthrown by a lldj-put, as wo might fully suppose. Hesaysfvol. I, 
p. 231); “ In tho ninety-ftfth year of tho Uogira—A. D, 713, Mahomed Bin Kasim, 
the general of the Caliph Walid, conquered Sinde. ♦ * * jf any donbt existed that 
it was Kasim [sio] who advanced to Chcotore, and was defeated by Bappa, it waS set 
at rest by finding at this time in Cheetore, ‘ Dahir’ the Prince of “ Bebeil,*' as he 
spells Debal, which Ddlur had been killed in battle more than two years before. 

All this is not surprising when we consider who this “ Bappa” was who defeated 

Kasim,'' only it was J^tsim’s son whu oonquorod Sind, after his father, l^dsim, hsA 
been dead some years According to Tod’s “Annals,” Bappa "overcame all the 
Jtiags of the teesi, Ispahan, KanMar, Oushmire, Irak, Iran, Tooran, and Cafferist^han ; 
oU of whose daughters he married, and by whom he had one hundred and tdiirty 
sons, eaUed Koshoyru Pathnns," This is qnite sufficient. * 
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SubseqnenUy, Jnuaid» aon of *Abd-Tzr-Bali!im&a-id-Harri, was made 
Amir on the frontier territory of Sind, as the deputy of ’Grnar, son of 
Hubairab-al-Fazirl [he, at this time, was Amir of ElhurAsan and the 
Bast], by ^ Khalifah, Al-Higham, son of ’Abd*al-Malik, who began to 
reign in lOiS H. (721i A. D.). Junaid proceeded to Dobal,^^^ and 
advanced to the Mihran; but Jai Si^ha, [whose ’Arab name, however, 
the historian does not give] requested that he would not cross over, as 
he had become a Musalmau, and his territory had been confirmed to 
him by the ruling power. After receiving the tribute due, and giving 
and taking pledges, hostilities arose between them. Some say that Jai 
Siriha first took up arms ; while others affirm that Junaid acted unjustly 
towards Jai Si^ha, who assembled his forces, fitted out vessels, and got 

196 It is strange that neither the early 'Arnba, nor the travell er who followed, 
ever mention Dainfilah, which, in after years, is constantly montsRred along with 
Debal or Dewal. 

When Sultan Jalal-ud>Din, Mang-barni, the Khwarazm ghdU, had to retire from 
the Panj-fib into Ldr or Lower Sind, he, having gained possession of Siw-istdn, as it 
is called by some historians, as well ns Shardsan, Sindustan, .and Saddsdn, marched 
towards Debal and Dampilah. A Ilahnsh [lioro the Sumpah chief of Debal is meant], 
who was rnlor of that district or territory, fled, got on ship-board, and escaped. 
The Sultan detached part of his forces towards Nahar Wdlah, from which they 
returned with immense booty. He founded likewise a Jami’ Masjid at Debal on the 
rains of an idol temple. See “'fabalf;dt-i-Na§iri,” note, page 294, and a note 
farther on. 

Ibn Bntdtah went into Ldr or Lower Sind before going to Dihli. He says: “ I 
then went by the Sind to the city of Lahari [Lohdrdni, supposed by some to refer 
to Debal, but is a totally different place], which is situated on the shore of the sea of 
Hind, whore the Sind unites with it [bnt the junction of tho main channel of the 
river with tho ocean was at some distance to the eastward of Debal]. It has a largo 
barhonr, into which vessels from Pars, Yaman, and other parts come. At tho 
distance of a few mil [miles] from this town, are tho mins of another, in which 
stones in the shape of human beings and beasts, in vast numbers, are to bo found. 
The inhabitants of this place say, that, according to their chroniolers, there was 
formerly a city in this place, the people of which, for the most part, were so wicked, 
that the Almighty transformed every thing within it, the people, their beasts, even 
the seeds of plants, into stone.** This was written in 734 H. (1333-34 A. D.) 

This would seem to refer to the situation of Dampflah, bnt, as late as the reign 
of Bnljidn Mnljammad, son of fib^h—744 H. (1843-44 A. D.), it is mentioned 

as lying in the route from Gondhal in Kd^bidwdp to Tha^hah, and in oonneotion with 
the Snmpahs. 

Xagk^, the rebel, whom Sal);dn Muhammad pursued from Gnzardt into Sind, 
took refnge in Dampflah; and in reference to the boundaries of India, which Snil&n 
’Alfi-nd-Din, Hn^ammad, the second Snlldn of the ^alj Turk dynasty, who succeed¬ 
ed to the throne of Dihli in 695 H. (1295-96 A. D.}, the different tracts which he 
waa advised to bring under complete jurisdiction, that extending “ from Mult4n to 
Dampflah” is referred to, but supb a place as Thathah is not mentioned because it 
was not yet founded. . 
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ready for war. Junaid moved against him in vessels likewise; and they 
fottght a naval action in the estuary of uah-Sharki [ngli-ShAgirA—The 
then Kohra’itoa month, no doubt, by which that branch of the Mihrdn of 
Sind which flowed past Man^uriyah, united with the ooe|p, bat which 
estuary, in that day, existed much farther north], in which Jai Si^ha 
was defeated, his own vessel captured, and he was taken prisoner and 
put to death. * * * 

This Junaid, son of ’Abd-uv-Ilahman, was subsequently made Amir 
of Ebnr.isan, whioh included all the eastern territories under the sway 
of the Musalnnins, and ho greatly distingui.shed himself in Far^^anah, 
between 111 H. and 116 II., (7.‘10—734i A. D.) when he died. 

In after years, when Hakam, sou of ’Awdnah-al-Kalbi, sncceeded 
Xamraim, son of Zaid-ul-’Utba, the people of Sind had, for the most part, 
relapsed inin idolatry ; and the Musalmans being without any place of 
security to whioh, in case of need, they might retire for safety, he built 
a town on tho other side of tho e.«ttnary in question, and made it the 
chief town, to which he gave the name of Mahfnzah—tho Guarded or 
Preserved. Snb.sequontly, ’Umaro, son of the unfortunate Muhammad, 
son of ]^asim. tho conqueror of Sind, was made governor of Mahifuzah, 
and was greatly trn.sted by Hakam, and had boon employed in many 
important affaiis. Ue was sent fi'om Mahfiizah on an expedition [but 
whither is not stated], in wliicli ho was successful, and was elevated to 
tho rank of Amir. Ho founded another city on this side [the west] of 
tho estuary, which ho named Matisuriyah, in which tho governor now 
[when tho Balaxari wrote] dwells.” 

Then came tho time of tho ’Abba^is [132 H.--750 A. D.], and Abd- 
Mnslim-al* Marwazi, who was tho chief instrument in setting up that 
‘ dynasty of IHialifahs, despatched ’Abd-ur-Rahman, son of Abd-Muslim- 
al*Mughallisd-a\-’Abdi, to proceed into Sind to oust the *Umraiyah 
officials therefrom. Ho caTiio through TaUidristan from Marw, but he 
was encountoicd by Man?ur, son of Jamhur-al-Kalbi [tho same after 
•whom tho city and district of Man^driyah were named according to Ibn 
J0>urddd-biht®7j^ l^ig troops put to flight, and himself killed. Abd- 
Muslira then dospatohed 5Iusa, sou of Ka’ab-ut-Xammimi into Sind, who 
reached tho banks of tho Mihran, which separated him from Man^dr, 
who thought himself scenro as the river flowed between them; but Mdsd 
came upon him [in what manner is not stated], put Mau^dr and his 
forces to flight, and slow Mar brother of Mangur. The latter, in a 
sorry plight, fled to tho sandy desert traots, where he perished of thirst. 
Mdsd ruled in Sind for ...omo time; and he repaired the city of Man- 
ydriyah, and enlarged the may:-?, there. 

W See «nf 0 note 168, page i23. m See ante page 196, and note 108. 
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He was succeeded by son of *TTmaro.nt-Tag'hallnbii*^ 

who was seuti into Sind by the ^Oialifah, Al<Man$dr. He reduced many 
places which still held oot against the ’Abba^i authority, and among 
them was Multan, wliich, up to this period, still remained refractory, 
^andi’il was also reduced. He proceeded to Kandh&r [Kandbarah or 
Kandharo] ou vessels, and reduced it likewise.*®® • # # Mdsd, son of 


1^8 High^m means, ‘ benevolent,’ * liberal,’ bat " Haah&m ” is meaningless. 

159 Called ’Umaro-ns-Sa’liibi by others. He was sent to saccood ’Umar bin Ulifjs, 
whom the Khalifah. Al-Man^ur, Abd-Ja’far, ’Abd-nlhvh, deposed in 141 H. (758-59 
A. D.}, for giving shelter to ’Abd-ullah, son of Ibrahim, son of the unfortunate 
Ijiasan, son of the Khalifah. ’AH. ’Umar, son of Hifg, received him with great dis¬ 
tinction and espoaaod his canso, as did also the other Hnsalman olHcers in Sind; and 
they oast off their black 'Abbagi garments, and adopted white ones, whito being the 
colour of the ghi’ahs. At last, finding ’Abd-ullah was not safo in ||na ’Umar sent 
Jliim to a Rajah of Hind, bebwoon whom and ’Umar great friendship existed, so that 
he might not fall into tho hands of his porsocutor, tho Khalifah. In consoquenco 
of ’Umar’s conduct towards ’Abd-ullah, bo was removed from Sind and sent to serve 
in Afril^ah. 

The S-iyyids of Sind aro said, on the authority of tho Tfirikh-i-Alfi, to bo 
descended from the above mentioned *Abd-nllah, who was snbsoqnently killed by a 
party of ’Ariibs, who camo upon him in a §idkdi’-gdh on the borders of Sind, leaving 
a son who was under tho protection of tho boforo-nicntioned Rdjah—'of the neigh- 
bonring territory of Sanrashtrah, probably, and one of the Bnlabhi dynasty. 

>00 It would be a physical impossibility to reach l^andohdr in the present Afghdn 
state by boats, nnloss thoy were boats attached to baloons, and just os practicable 
to roach Ganilhard on tho upper Indus above A^ak by the same means from, Sind. 
The part meant hero, lay near the banks of tho Hakrd, and has been already referred 
to at page 207. 

Becanso this word is written “ Kandahar ” by persons who did not know, ap¬ 
parently, the word in its original characters, and becanso a tract of country lying 
on tho east bank of tho Indus above A^ak was anciently known as Gaudhdrd, and, 
in comparatively modern times, between tho inroads of the Sliingiz Khan and Amir 
Timdr, tho Qurgdn, the sonth-easternmost part of Zabnl-istan of the ancient T-rdni 
empire became styled ^^audahar, European writers, and English in partionlar, have 
managed to confound them (just as thoy have confounded Gajni and Ghaa-nih or 
Qhaz-m), and some try to make them out to be all one. An example of this is to be 
found in the “ Herodotus” of the Rev. Canon Bawlinson, page 176, in which 
“ Beladhore," ” Mass’oude" etc., are quoted, and we have “ Sindhu Qattdhdra," the 
** Cahool Qandhara,*’ and the ''modem Candahdr,** the appellation alike of the pro¬ 
vince and of the capital,” in one delightful jumble. The ” Sindn ” Ean^fa&rah is 

written (Sindi—; that of K4thiavVdf Kan^h^r—-or- 

Ean^&hor in the original; the tract on the upper Indus -Gan^harA; and the 

formerly Persian, and now Afg^&n province (anciently called B&l-yds or ) 

O o o ^ 

and its chief town, and jlAiXli—j^andahir, and all are totally different. 

It is from nmilar theories that JSindd Lohdnahs or Lohdnoa of Sind are tamed 
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of the family of Barmak, was Amir of Sind ia the timei of the 
j^[hal^fah, AI-Mimdn [198-218 H.—813-833 A. D.], bat he died ia 
221 H. (836 A. D.) j and the Kh alifah, Al-Ma’tagim D’illah, confirmed^ 
his son, 'Arar^n, in the government of the province. * * * He made 
war upon the Meds () and slew 3,000 of them; and there [in their 
country] constructed a band or embankment, which is called Si^r*®l-ul- 
Mod, after which he encamped on the Nahr of Aror or Aro.” Why this 
hand was constructed is not mentioned. This affair happened, of coarse, 
near the sea coast of Kaohohh, because ’Amran caused a canal t^fbe dug 
from the sea to the reservoir or tank of the Mods, and sailed all their 
fresh water. > This Avo or Ado or Aror refers to the place, the name of 
which is written ^|, jij], and the like, by Bd-Rihan, and which 

I believe to the “ Addo ” of the maps, the “ Addooo ” of Dr. J. Burnes, 
and, correctly, Adhoi,»‘'8 by which, indeed, a nahr or small liver runs, 
some sixty miles east of Bhuj. In the ’Arabic character this name’ 
would be jil, and in that character o, j, and j, in manuscripts especially, 
if carelessly copied, aro very liable to bo written and mistaken one for 
the other. Wiiat satisfies me that the coast above referred to is meant 
is, that Muhammad, son of (vasim, is said by the Baldgari, to have 
entered iixto an accommodation with the people of Surast, with whom 
the men of Ai U, AwU or ojoj, 803 ^ero then at war, who are 

Mods, sea-faring men and pirates. Of course Surast refers to Sdra^b, 
the Sanraslitrah of the Hindus—the Ktithiawar peninsular lying nearest 
to Sind, and Aw or etc,, to the place which Elliot reads as “ Band,” 
“ Tana,’ “ Bania,” ” liasia,” and the like, which, as may be seen from 
the »Masalik wn Mamalik ” map lies between Fdhmal and Mangd- 
riyah. 

This is nil I find ]n the Balagari in which the rivers of these parts 
are anywhere mentioned. 

I must now leave Sind^o* and return to the territory of the Pani-ab 
again. 


into tho aosc.rtot. ot tho Af^idn Nm (Noah). There Me eliU other place. .!« 
colled Kendhir. See auto note 106, pogo 196, end note 114, page 207. 

««1 Sikr-y:»-m ’Arabio meane an embaabmeat, but not -mtr." The em. 

J^d^et^he“ ‘h- 

«« Bee ente po^ 216 end note 145, and page 221, and not. 163. 

A. D.). .«dth« 8a.|4aM.«nt6d.er 
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In the extrfkcts from Abd-Ei^n given by Billot^ t notice events 
which are not mentioned by" him, but by Ba§}iid-ud-Bin, and are not 
contained in Bii>Bih&n’s test. It is the extract [at page 57] in which 
the latter is made to quote events which occured in 692 H. (1293 A. B.), 
about two hundred and sixty years after that author completed his 
worh.^^ Fjom this we might suspect, that even some of the extracts 
which I have given here from Rashid-ud-Bfn’s work, which he appears 
to attribute to Bd-Riban are his own, such for example as the mention of 
all thililpivers of this part, with the Bidh north of the Bdwi, uniting with 
“ the Satladdi^elow Multdn, at a place called Panqh-Nad,” as already 
noticed in the extract from Bd-Bilidn; but I shall presentfy show, that, 
for upwards of two centuries and more after the date above quoted 
[692 H.], the Shuttlaj, that is the Sutlnj—if that is what ho means by 
the Nahr-i-Sutlad®®®—did not unite with tlio other rivers of the Panj>ab 
at the place indicated. 

The son of the Turk Sultdn of Dihli, Ghiyajj-nd-Din, Balban (the 
same who, under the title of Malik Ghiyas-ud-Din, Balban, conducted 
the army under Sultdn ’Ala-ud-Bin, Mas’dd ^dh, to the relief of 
trohchh in 643 H.—1245 A. D.), Muhammad by name, entitled Muham¬ 
mad Sultdn, and subseqnontly styled the “ Klidn-i-Shahid ” or “ Mar¬ 
tyred Khan,** on the death of Malik Shor Khan-i-Sunkar, Balban’s 
kinsman, who is said to have founded Bhatiur*®^, or more probably 


A. D.), which was the year of hia expedition to Somndth, when, on his return from 
thence ho drove out tho Kardmijah ruler thereof. Soo note 192, page 244. 

SWB It is the statement, that “ Multdn and I/el)chh are subject to Dihlf, and the 
son of the Sultdn of JJihli is governor." There were no Sultana of Dihli when Bd- 
Biljdn wrote—428—430 H. (102i'—1030 A. D.), and not for nearly two centuries after, 
the first being ^CuJb-nd-Dm, T-bak, tho Turk, in 606 H. (1208-0 A. D.) j and there 
was never any Snlf.dn’8 son governor of these parts until tho time of Muhammad 
BuHan, the Khan-i-ghalud, son of Sultdn Ghiyaa-ud-Din. Balban, the Ilbari Turk. 
Kashid-nd-Diu completed bis work twelve years after the date given in the text 
above, namely, in 710 H. (1310 A. D.). 

See page 220. In the MSS. of the A*in-i>Akbari, which I have examined, 
the name is written Bhutlaj, but in Blochmann’s printed text it is " ghatidur— 

See the extract from Muir’s “ Sanskrit Texts" in the account of that river 
farther on. 

Malik Nusrat-ud-Din, Sjher Khdn-i-Sunkar. referred to in note 46, page 171, 
is said by ?iyd-ud-Din, Baraui, to have built a loftly cupola or domed building at 
Bha^uir, and to have erected, among others, the fortresses of Bhatnir and Bhatindab. 
He held for a considerable time, off and on, the frontier provinces of the DihH 
empire on the west, or, rather, the provinces which still remained; for the traitor, 
Malik’Izz-ud-Din Balban-i-Kashld J^dn, had betrayed Multdn and I fehch fa, and 
■uoh part of SM as he had held, by becoming a feudatory of the Mu^tialB. 
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roBtored it, was placed by his fatter in charge of the western frontiers 
of the Dihli kingdom, as it then existed; and the fiefs of Samfinah, 
Debdl-pdr, and as mucli of the Ldhor province as was in the possession 
of his father, were conferred upon him. Muhammad Sultan used to 
send his troops to patrol as far west as the Biah, and to guard the 
frontier from the incursions of the Mughals, who held all the parts 
beyond or west of tho Bawi under subjection. From their domination 
Multan had only lately been recovered; and they carried their inroads 
into the parts between that city and Labor, which was still in IKins, as 
far ns, and even beyond, the banks of the Biah, which waited the walls 
of Debdl'pdrr 

Muhammad Sultan, subsequently, on an invasion of the Panj>db 
territory by the Mughal infidels, under the Nd-in or Nd-yan, both being 
correct, Timur,*®* in G84 H. (1285-86 A. D.), moved from Multan to 
encounter them. He fell in with them between Dobal-pdr and Ldhor, 
and overthrew them; but he was afterwards killed by a body of the 
invadera which had rallied during the pursuit, and came upon him nu- 
expocteclly when almost alone, at a well, where he had alighted to i-efresh 
himself, and to say his prayers, and when he supposed they had all 
disappeared. On this account he is styled “ the Khdn-i.Shahid ” or 
“ Martyred Khan.” It was in this affair that Amir ghusrau, the Poet, 
was made captive by tho Murals.*®® 


“ Malik ghor Khan, was greatly trusted, and hold in groat respect and roTorence ; 
for ho was us the Sadd-i-Yajuj Majuj [the Harrier of Gog and Mngog] against the 
Mnghals, whom lie had repelled on several occasions. He brought under subjootioa 
to Ids authority tlioJats, Khokhars [not "Gickers" or “ GAukAftrs”], Bha^is, 
Meniahs [Ma’ins ?], and Mandiihrs, and other niarunding tribes, which those who 
aucooeded him were unable to control, ^or Khan died early in the reign of his 
kinsman, Sttljan ^iya*-ud-Din, Baiban, tho Ilbari Turk, and never nsed to come to 
Dihli} and it is said, bnt, apparently, without good reason, that the Snlj;4n oansed 
poison to be administorod to liim.” Tho author of the “ Tarikh-i-Firua-ghAh-i says 
he died at Bhatnir, where a line tomb was erected over him. 

For more respecting this great feudatory, see my “Translation of the fibalMife. 
l-Nijiri," page 791. 

V» Called by somo writci-s Timdr Alja, which is, doubtless, his correct name. 
Nd-ln or Nuyan merely indicates his rank. 

8 M Another buttle with the Muj^al invadera took place in 691 H (1262 AD) 
in the reign of tho Khalj Tnrk Sultan, Jaldl-nd-Din, Firuz Shdh, on the confines of 
Bar-rAm ( f})ji ), with the river between; but I cannot discover whereabouts tlris 
place is, or was, situated. In the prinlvd text of the A’in-i-Akbari (in which the 
names of places ^ often iucomet). i.o word is Bagrdm; and lost it shonld be sup. 
posed to refer to Pea hawar, tho old name of which was Bagrdm, I beg to state that 
that part is not referred to. Ti.is Bar-ram was in HindfistAn, the Jlnghais having 
•nto:^ it, i and BogrAm of Pcs Ijuwar ia not Hindustan. ^ * 
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Mir Ma*gi&m of Bakliar, the historian of Sind, states, that in €08 H. 
(1293-4 A. D.), Sultan Jalil-nd-Din, the !^alj Turk ruler of Dihli, 
marched to L4hor, and despatched his middle son, Arkali to 

assume the government of Ifqhohh and Multdn; and Nufirat 
another son, was made feudatory of Sind. Subsequently, Nufirat Kh4n 
was placed in charge of the Mult&n, ITohoy;, Bakhar, Slw-isi&n, and 
Thathah territories, with the town of Muftdu as the seat of govei’m- 
ment. 

In "397 H. (1297-98 A. D.) Saldae, the Mughal, invaded Sind, on 
which occasion Nu^rat ]^ian took his troops to Siw-ist4n (but not 
to Siwi) by water—this does not mean that Siw-istan, tho modern 
Sikwan, was close to the banks of the Ab-i-Sind ; for it was still a con¬ 
siderable distance from it—ovei'carae tho MnghalSf and returned to 
Bakhar. There ho found orders awaiting him to load half his forces 
from Bakhar by way of Jasal-mir, in order to take part in the campaign 
against Gujarat, upon which service his brother, the Ulugh Kb&n, had 
been sent. From this it appears that there was no scarcity of water 
between Bakhar and Jasal-mir, and the Hak^a or Wahindah must have 
been still flowing, hut whether in so large a volume as previously, wo 
cannot say, as there is no distinct mention of it. 

After these events, in the reign of Sultdn *Ald-ud-Din, tho 
Turk, Ghazi Malik, afterwards Sultdn Ghiydg-ud-Din, Tnghlnk Shah, 
was sent to Debal-pdr at the head of 10,000 horso to repol the Mughal 
inroads into that part of tho Panj-ab territory. 

In the Tdrikh-i-’Ald’i, or Ehazdin-ul-Futdb by Amir Khasrau, there 
is an account of Sultan ’Ald-ud-Din, tho Khalj Turk, who reigned from 
695 H. to 710 H. (1296 to 1310 A. U.). In tho flrst-mcntioned year, 
Kadar, the Mughal [who is made a Tdtdr of in Elliot’s “ Historians ”], 
invaded the tract of country called Jaran-Manjdr,*^ having come from 
the Koh-i-Jdd or Salt Bange west of the Jihlam. The author says ho 
crossed the Bidh, Jilam, and Sutlaj^ and burnt the villages of the Kho- 
khars.” The rivers are mentioned by him in the order in which they 
are here written. 

'Abd-nllah-i-Wa^saf, in his history, completed in 728 H. (1327 
A. D.), in the brief notice of the Sultdns of Dihli, mentions tho Sutlaj. 
He says with reference to tho route between ]^urdsdn and Hind: 
“ After crossing iha panj-db or five rivers, namely, the Sind, the Jilam 
[Jihlam], the river of Lohdwar, the Satl&t [in the margin is Sutlaj], 

SlO The name of this place is written in various ways—Jawan Maiijdr, Jiiran- 
Hajdr, Jar-Manjhdr, and tho like. In BUiot it is turned into Jalandhar.” See 
vol. Ill, p. 16», note 2, 

H H 
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and the Bidht* thus reversing their sitn&tions as is done in the previous 
extract, while the Ohin-^b is not mentioned. He also mentions towns 
and districts, saying; “There are Banidn of Koh-i-J6d [he is the only 
author that I know of who distinctly mentions where this tract Iay**^3» 
Sddarah [Sd^harah], Jdlandhar, the territory of the Kokars [Khokhars], 
Multdn, ITohchh, Hdsi [Hdnsl], Sar<Sati, Kaithal, Sunam, Tabarhindah,^ 
etc. 

Previous to this, about 707 H. (1307-8 A. D.), Sul^dn Qhiydg-ud- 
Din, ynghlnk Shdh, when he, as ^dzi Malik, held the fiefs of Multan 
and Debal-pdr,*^^ then the capital of the northern Panj-db, and Multdn 

See “ page 677, note 5. Sd^harah is situated about fonr 

miles eaat-north'Oast of Wazfr-abdd, and styled “ SoMwrah ” in the maps. In former 
times the floored close to it on the north, bnt is now nearly four miles from 

it. Sudharah is an ancient site. In tho last oentnry, there used to be a lofty 
mandr of burnt brick standing there, on the bank of tho Ohin»4b. 

From tho various operations and enoonntors between the rivals for the 
throno, before SuHan Ghirfe-nd-Din. Shah, suoceedod to it, who, as Ghizi 

Malik, hold tho lief of Deb&l-pur, there appears to have been no want of water be¬ 
tween that place and Sarosti. Ho, on one occasion, came out of Deb&l-pdr to meet 
his rivals coming from that part. Malik, leaving Debdl-pdr, passed the 

ftafhah of Habhali ( ), and with the river (sb) in his rear, he enoountered 

them.*' That river is not named, but tho place here mentioned lies between Debit- 
pdr and Sarasii or Sirsi, thirty-six miles to the westwards of Uboh-bar, and stands 
on the bank of tho oldest channel of the Sutlaj, called in tho maps “ the eastern 
“ Naiwal” and “ Nyewal.” See the notice of the river Sutlaj farther on. 

In tho extracts given by Elliot in his “Indian Historians** vol. Ill, from a 
Fronoh version of Ibn lla|;u{;ah, it is stated, that, in the reign of Snl^in Mnhammad 
ghih, son of 'J'nghln]^ Shah, Kishid Khin revolted against him, spread his money, 
raised troops, and sent emissaries among the Turks, Afghans, and ^nrisanfs, who 
flocked to him in great nnmbers. His army was equal to the Snl^an’s, and even 
superior to it in numbers. Tho Sulfan morohed in person to fight him, and “they 
met two days’ journey from Multan, in the desert plain of Abfihar. The ** desert 
plain’* here mentioned, refers to the sandy tract referred to in the next paragraph 
of the text above. 

There seems to have been considerable disarrangement in tho MSS, from which 
Lee’s and other translations of Ibn Batdtah have been made j for, in them he sets 
ont from Mnltdu and goes to Uboh-har, and, after going a journey of four days from 
thence, reaches Ajd^^han. Tho traveller’s account, therefore, has been reversed. 
Be first went to Ajd^^han from Multan, and, from the first-named place, in four 
days, reached Uboh-har, At Ajuildhan he visited, he says, “ the famous Muhammadan 
saint, whoso tomb after his decease ’ ccame a place of pilgrimage,” and after a lapse 
of five centuries still continnes 1.; bo held in great veneration—the gkai]^-vl-Isl<m, 
FMrid-ul-Bahh "W* nd-Din, Skahfr-Ganj, son of Jalfl-nd-Dm, Sdlimfin j and at whose 
tomb, Snllito FIrds Sbdh, and Amir Timor, offered up their prayers, as related 
,farther on. It is from this Muhammadan saint that Ajdddhan is also teown as'the 
Fdk Ps»cm-The Holy Toum-bnb not Poron, o Perry, as some have assumed ' 
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of the aoTLihern parte, used often to make incursions into the tracts held 
hy the Mugl^als and their tributaries farther west. His son luid snc- 
oessor, Saltan Mul^mmad ShAh, when about to enter LAr or Lower Sind 
from GuzarAt towards the close of 761 H. (about January, 1351 A. D.), 
in o^er to punish the Suaifahs of that part for sheltering rebels from 
his dominions, gave directions for boats to be collected from all parts, 
from Siw-istan [but not Siwi nor “ Sebi *’*“], from U'qhcbh, MultAo, and 
other parts, at DebAl-pdr, to enable him to convey his troops across the 
Sind river. To have directed boats to be collected at DebAl-pAr after iho 
BiAh had deserted its old bed would have been simply ridiculous, since, 
by that desertion, it loft Debal-pAr some twenty-three miles farther 
west. From the above facts it is beyond a doubt, that, at that period 
also, the BiAh still flowed in its old bed, and no Sutlaj had united 
with it. 

In 734 H. (1332 A. D.), the Moorish traveller, Ibn Batutah, crossed 
from MultAn to Dihli, about eighty years after the investment of UokohU 
by the Mughals; twenty-eight years beforo Saltan FirAz Shah brought 
his first canal to Man^dr-pur and SamAnah; and sixty-seven years before 
the invasion of Amir Tim dr, the GdrgAn. Ibn Batdtah proceeded by 
way of Ajdddhan and Uboh-har, and would have had to cross the BiAh 
as Amir Timdr subsequently did, before reaching the former place, and 
the Sutlaj after leaving the latter, and soon after the different tributaries 
of the HakrA higher up. He says, after noticing that Ajuddhan was 
a small place, “ The first city we entered belonging to HiuddstAn*^* 
[here ho is perfectly right, the river was the boundary between the 
MultAn province and HinddstAn] was Uboh-har,which is the first 
place in Hind in this direction. It is small and closely built [it was a 
walled town with a fort], and abounds with water and cultivation. * * * 
At length I left the town of Uboh-har, and proceeded for one day 
through a desert enclosed on both sides by hills [low, rocky hills], 
upon which were infidels and rebellious Hindds. The inlmbitants of 
Hind generally are infidels; some of them live under the protection of 

sit Bee a note fatther on. 

S14 The reason why he says this is that the MnltAn provinoe extended, at the 
period in question, to the Sntlaj, which then flowed in the Uboh-har ohannel, and 
was still a tribatary of the HakrA or Wahindah. 

SL6 This name is written '* Abohar,** and " Abdhar,” and the like in M8B.t bat 
it was fonnded by Ja^rA, grandson of BAjah RasAld, the Bhati, and named after his 
wife, Uboh, and therefore Uboh-har ii the correct name. The termination, ‘ har * 
ooonrs in the names of many places where the Bha^i tribe dwell, or previously dwelt, 
and refers to standing water, or where water is found. 

git These are the rooky bills lying immediately south of Tohsj^am, south of 
Himif and the former place stands on the northern skirt of part of them. 
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tho Ma^ftmmadans, and reside either in villages or cities: others, how¬ 
ever, infest the monntain tracts and rob on the highways. 1 happened 
to be one of a party of twenty-two persons, when a nnuiber of these 
Hindds [Bhatis probably], consisting of two horsemen and eighty foot,* 
made an attack upon ns. Wo, however, engaged them, and by God’s 
help put thorn to flight, having killed one of tho horsemen and twelve 
of tho others. * * * After four days’ journey, I arrived at the tc^lhi of 
Sarasti [Sirsa]. It is largo, and abounds with rice, which they carry to 
DihlL After this I reached lldnsi, which is a very beautiful and closely 
built city, with extensive fortifications. I next came to Mas’dd-dbdd, 
after two days’ travelling, and remained there three days.” He adds, 
that, “ Tho whole way between Multan and Dihli, a distance of forty 
days’ journey, there are many contiguous inhabited places.” From these 
remarks, it will bo noticed, that, with the exception of ** one day’s 
journey through a desert tract after leaving Uboh-liar, there was no 
scarcity of water whatever. 

Some of tlm events which happened in Sind and the Panj-ib and 
adjacent parts, daring tho time of tho Khalj Turk or IQialji dynasty, 
will tend to throw some light on the courses of tbo rivers of these parts, 
more particularly with respect to tho Biah and Sutlnj. 

Shams-i-Saraj,**** tho ’Afif (abstainer from anything forbidden). 


817 This “ dosert tract” was that between tho Uboh-har ohannel in which tho 
Sntlaj then flowed, and tho one furllior oast which it liad last dceertod. In all its 

changes it has invariably loft tho tract between its old and new channel covered 
with sand ntut silt. 


*'*» Thcro is, of course, a “ Gazetteer of tho Hisar District, 1883.84. Compiled 
and published under the authority of tho Punjab Governmentand in that 
^ Gazottooi, as in most others, aro some choice spocimoiis of history burlesqued. 
'Iho above writer is quoted thoroin as ” one of Sir H. Elliot’s Historians,” under tho 
Shams.i.fi'/ur.is, the compiler apparently, having taken him for a native of 
^usis in eisia. It *8 a pity tho Panj-ab Government has not jorae one to correct 

the histonoal part of its ” Gazetteers.” 

j Emperor Ala- 

Min Ohon. I bog leave to observe that no “Emperor Ala-ud-din Ghori” over 

ThoSalj;4n.Mu’izz.ud.Dw,Mnbammad, son of 

Siihin of*GhJ^ ' (who, in his youtliful days, and before he became 

Sultdn of ^azum and asaamod that titlo, boro that of ShihAb-ud-Din), who con- 

S^d totnhrGrn'''^’- Muliammadan faith at Dihli, is not once 

reierrea to m tho Gazottocr m question ! 

to tho olatarf aJi4 WtotoBijpto 
doneat from Mioa tho pood.,,-., a Sal™hon. Bdja „t Siflkot “ tho oompUor 

m^uof dbooo itomn^llhr* ' “f (■!• 1>. 90) mid (»» 

maaaiu of Mecca, it cannot bo accepted with confidence ” 

a “^* “t* tho ;rOM 90 A. D.. ho^ipon. to bo ooly do, h««d«d 

and thirty-two years before the Mn&amtnuda«. . ,, uw uuiy jtve avnarea 

esveniy^hree years hefors Muhammak icas iom! * ^ '^°***^ hundred and 
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ttie author of the history of Su]|6n Firilz S|}dfa*s reign, dwelt at Uboh- 
har, which, he says, is the countiy of that Sultan's Bhati mother; for 
she was the daughter of Hand Mai, the Bhati. The great giuiudfather 
of Shams-i-Sardj was the 'otna^dur or revenue collector of the district 
dependent on TJboh-har—which shows that it could not have been short 
of water in his day, and as Ibn Batdtah confirms—and SbamS'i'Sardj 
wnUfctttimate with Sultan Ghijas-ud-Din, Shdli, before he came 

to the Dihli throne, when, as Ghdzt Malik, he held the fief of Ileb&hpdr, 
of which, at that time, Uboh-har was a dependency. Shams-i-Sardj 
states, that, at that period—previous to 720 H. (1320 A. —all the 

lands from the largest to the smallest estates, and all the ^‘an^aZ, or 
vraste lands, or uncultivated tmets, belonging to the Ma’in and Bhati 
tribes, were dependent on the town of Uboh>har. He also states that 
in the language of this part tal-wandi^^^ means a village. 

When Sultan Firdz Shdh was about to retm*n to Dihli, after the 
death of Saltan Muljiammad ^dh, bis kinsman,®®^ whom ho succeeded 
on his death on the banks of the Sind near Thathah, in Muharram, 
752 H. (March, 1351 A. D ), ho was advised to return through Guzardt. 
As Ahmad-i-Ayaz was in rebellion at Dihli, he dotci'mincd to do so by 
marching up the Ab-i-Sind river instead, with his still numerous forces 
and followers, and going by way of Multan and Debdbpilr. This also 
shows that ho did not anticipate any scarcity of water for his forces and 
tho numerous followers and animals. First, ho moved up to Siw-istdn,®** 
the modern SihwdQ, and from thence towards Bakhar, where ho crossed 
the river, and then marched to Multan without having to cross any other 
river. Leaving it, he moved to Ajuddhan, and j>aid his devotions at the 
tomb of tho Shaikh-ul-Islara, Farid-ubHalclf: wa ud-Din, Shakar-Ganj. 
From Ajdddljan he moved right across the worst part of what, in modern 
days, is known as tho “ Indian Desert,” to Sarasti [now Sirsa]. March* 
ing from them;^ he reached Ikdur and founded Fath-abdd,®^ so named 

819 Saltdn Ghiyaa-tid-Din. Tuchluk Shah^ ascended the throne of Dihli in 720 U. 

880 Villages in this part are also called mandaU by some writers. This word, in 
Hindi, means * a circle,' also a ‘ circular hut or tent.’ Man4td>h however, are not 
^'fortifications,” as Mr. Dowson, tho Editor of Elliot’s "Historians” supposed 
(Yol. Ill, page 254). Tho word is a common ono in Hindi. 

881 Sultan Firfiz glidh was tho son of Snkdn Ghiyfe-ud-Din. brother, 

and Snltdn Muhammad gb&h was the latter’s son. 

88S gee a note farther on. 

883 This place is now the principle town of ono of the five tactile or.rQyenne 
divisions into which tho district under tho Panj-db government is divided. 

There is a "Report,” published in 1875, of the "Settlement of the MisaAr 
Divirion of tho Fanjab,” the history of which, so oallod, is taken from tho " Ain-i- 
Akbftr** [sic], in which its compiler has the assurance to tell us, that, " Uodor Mu* 
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after his son, Fat^i Prom thenoe he continued hts march to 

Hdosi, having been joined by the fendatories of Samdnah and San4m 
with their respective contingents. 

On his return from Lakhagawafi in 754 H. (1353 A. D.), he founded* 
tho Firdzah Ijigdr, on the site of which were two villages [/al-wan^is] ; 
and there wore fifty hharahs included in the first, and forty Wtarahi va. 
tho other. Those villages were called Baya (Great) Saras, and 
(Little) Sards, respectively; and in this tract of country there are no 
villages containing other than those hharaks [the Hindi for a cattle-shed, 
but here seems to refer to the dwellings such as the Ja{s of the Kharl 
and 6Ldl tribes construct—a fiat roof of thatch or canes raised on poles 
but without sides or walls]. The Sultan was much pleased with tho 
situation of Bara Sards,*26 and ho thought it would be advantageous to 
found a town there; for water was deficient there at that period, and, in 
the hot season, travellers had to pay as high as tour jitaU for a hmah of 
water. • * * A fortress of considerable extent and loftiness was com¬ 
menced ; and in course of time [two years and a half] tho place was 
completed, and tho Sultan named it Ili^ar-i-Firtizah or the Firdzah 
Hildr or Fortress. It was surrounded with a ditch, and within the 
$4(tr a largo and deep or reservoir was constructed, which was 
intended to supply tho ditch.”**® 

hammadan ralo and prior to Firoz Slidh’a roign, nothing worthy of note occurred ” / 
8oe note 239, page 274, for tho conflnnation or otherwiso of this statoment. Then it 
states, that, in 1372 ho orootod tho fort, atid founded the town of Hiss&r, and had 
to out a oanal from tho Jamna. * * • Firoz also built tho Kasbah of Fattiab&d, to 
which place, from tho Ghaggar, ho had a small canal out, whioh is still in uso.” In 
tho samo “Roport” it is stated, that “Hissfir” is otherwiso called “ Habeli ”— 
“ Hiss&r (alios Habeli).’’ This of oonrso is a great error, ^aweli is not the aliuH of 
Hi^, any more than it is of llow&ri 6a haweli, Budn’du hd fyaweli, Siw-ist&n bd 
^aweli, and many other phmoa. F^i^ar hd hmoeli is as old as the 4*in-i-Akbari, 
wherein it will bo found with many others. Jfinoelt is merely the ’Anibio for ‘ habita¬ 
tion,* 'mansion,* etc.—-the Governmont bnildiug or public offices,appertaining to 
tho chief town of a Sarkdr, Ili^&r not “ Hissdr^* of course means a fortress or 
fortified place. 

«** At tho samo tirao ho founded throo other small fortified places, whioh he 
named after his other sons, namely, gafar-dbiid, Ri?&.db4d, and Mubammad-pfirP' 
Villages still bearing thoso names, and marking the sites, lie, in snooesaion, along 
the banks of tho Gliag-ghar on tho south side, north-east of Fatb-abad, but the places 
he founded have now disappeared. 

MS At oimh of thoso plaoos there waa, and still is, I believe, a stone oolnmn like 
the Idth of Firfia Shfih at DiliH. Th-.-y wore of red sandstone, and were eieoted by 
his orders. 

SS6 tiiq “Report” above vc/orred to states, that, immediately under the baild- 
ing, a spiral staircase loads to a series of rooms, said to bo oonneoted under ground. 
With a similar building at Hansi A Jimi’ Masjid, erected by Salj^in Firfia 8b*h, 
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The SttltAn made great aadeavoars, acoording to the same writer, 
to supply the place and lands around with water. He succeeded in 
doing BO by means of two canals—one from the rirer Jdn or Yamdnah, 
and one from the bed of the Sntlaj, and which was again connected with 
that river lower down. This is important, as showing that the Sntlaj 
must, at that period, have been running very much farther to the east- 
waift than in later years, and much nearer to the Firdzah ^i^&r, and about 
mid-way (in the Uboh-har channel) between that place and the Bi&h, 
which we are certain still flowed in its old bed. These canals were the 
Bajirah and Aghamdwi. They were brought from the northward of 
Kafndl, and flowed a distance of eighty huroh to the Firdzah Hi^dr.^'^ 
This is about the first time, if not the very first time, that the Sntlaj 
is mentioned iu the Muhammadan histories of India by a contemporary 
writer. After the new town and hi^dr were finished, and water supplied, 
this part was separated from the district of Sahrind, formed into a 
separate one, and named the district of Hi^ar-i-Firdzah, that is, of, or 
dependent on the Hisdr of Firdz Shdh. 

The Tdrikh-i-Alfi, written in the reign of Akbnr Bad^ah, and com¬ 
piled from the best histories then available in India, says, that “ In 
the year 762 H. (1360-61 A. D.), the Sultan set out for a nahr or stream 
which is called Astiraah, which really embraced two considerable streams, 
and contained never failing water, and between which a high pusf^tah-^ 
a spur or hill—intervened. The Sultan set 5,000 belddrs or pioneers to 
work in order to remove this obstruction; so that the waters of the 

still stands within the walls. The Idfh, also erected by him, is still visible among 
" the monnds and broken bricks and tiles, which lie scattered profasely on the plain 
to the south of the modern city, and tombs and temples still remain standing to tell 
of by-gone splendour. These remains cover a wide area.” 

SS7 Firis^tah (the often quoted, because translated)—the original, I mean, not 
"Dow,” nor *'Bri|pgs”—says: "In 762 H., Sultan Firfiz gb^h heard, that near 
Hotadw&r, there was a hill Ipusb^ah or koK] out of which water flowed towards the 
Hver Sutlaj, and that it was called Snrsnti; that, on the other side of the hill was a 
rivulet [J'd’eJi called Salimah; and, that, if this intervening hill were removed, the 
Sursuti would be able to flow and unite with the Salimah rivulet, and their waters 
might be made to flow on to Sahrind, and Mani^dr-pdr, and from thence to Sundm, 
and would keep constantly flowing. The Sulj^n accordingly [after cutting a 
separating the Sahrind district from that of Bam&nah, and founding Firdz-£b£d, a 
totally different place from the Firuzah Bi$£r, which is upwards of sixty miles to 
the cut-south-east of Firdz-dbidj, proceeded to carry this into effect.” 

Firi^tah is merely a servile compiler j and, as every one knows who can rend 
the originals from which he copied, copied others almost word for word. This may 
be judged of from the following note 230. The T&ri]^-i-Alf£ supplies him with a 
deal of information, as well as, the Taba]^4t-i-Akbari, .especially regarding the events 
happening out of Hind; and he oopiM both almost word for word. 
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Stireuti might be brought to the »oAr in question, and, when united, 
might flow on to Sahrind, Man#dr-pdr, and SamAnah.” 

*Abd-al-Jg[ddir, the BudA’dni, one of the authors of the TArlhh-i'Alfi 
aboTe mentioned, says in his history of India, that “ the water is that 
which issues from a mound or hill of a sandy nature, of considerable 
size, and which water falls into the nahr or stream of the Sutlaj, which 
is also called the Suttladr,” and that it—the water falling into the 
Sutlaj—is called the Sursutf; ” that “ it was distributed by means of 
two canals, and used to flow by Sahrind, Man§dr-ptir, and Samdnah. The 
whole of the mound or hill was not removed.” It was, perhaps, merely 
out through sufficiently to permit the water to pass freely. 

" While employed in these excavations, the bones of elephants and 
human beings were discovered in this great mound or hill, among which 
wore their arms [dast —the hand, including the arm to the elbow], mea- 
sunng three gas in length, some of which wore petrified, but the rest 
still remained unchanged.**® It was represented to the Snltdn, that, 
when Sikandar [Alexander the Great] reached that place, the people, 
having made images of Ndshdbah,**® used to keep them in their dwell¬ 
ings and worship them; and that, now [in the time of Sultdn Firdz 
Shall], her image had become the deity worshipped by the people of 
these parts.” 

Sultdn I’irdz SKdh, likewise, when proceeding towards Debdl-pfir 
on a hunting excursion in 756 H. (1355 A. D.), “determined,” it is 
said, “on opening a canal from the Suttladr (Sutlaj) to Jhajhar, a 
distance of forty-eight kurohj* or about eighty-four miles. Here there 
must be some error in the names, because the Sutlaj where it issues 
from the hills at Eiih-par, its nearest point to Jhajliar, is about one 
hundred and sovouty miles, and the nearest of its old channels to the 
west—the easternmost “Nyowal N.” of the maps, is one hundred and 
forty miles to the westward of Jhajhar. Consequently, if. Jhajhar is 
correct, the Sutlaj cannot bo meant, and if the Sutlaj is meant, then 
some other place than Jhajhar must ho meant, to which it would have 
been far easier to have bi-ought water from the Yamdnah. 

K>8 •» Being thoroforo anrosolved what course to take, he [Alexander] leaped 
from the tribanal, and shot himsolf up in hia tent, forbidding any to be admitted, 
except those with him. Tims ho anorifioed two days to his passion, and on the third 
he appeared publicly again, and ordered twelve altni'S to bo erooted of square stone 
to remain as a monument of his oxpcdilion. ilu also caused the fortifloidiions of 
his O&mp to be extended, and tech tn ts left of a larger size than the ordinary eUxture 
of wm required, designing to imposo upon posterity by this exoessive oatwai^thp- 
pearanoe of things" “ Qoimtus Cviirms.” Moro respecting these altars will be liien- 
tionod farther on. 

NAgli&hah is theuame of the ancient queen of Bordu', in g^irwan, on the west 
bank of the river Kur. 
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In the following year lie ihad anoilietr eanai excavated from the 
Tamdoah or Jdn near Sirmdr. He connected it with seven small rivers^ 
and brought their waters to Hdnsi [which canal still ei^ists]* and from 
thence to the Firdzah Hi^dr; and a great lake [or 4han4t as it is called 
in those parts], close to the hu^k or castle there, was filled therofrom. 
The same Saltan brought yet another canal from the river Ghag<ghar» 
and conducted the water into the na&r-i-Khirah C ]. a“d erected 

a.fortress between, which he named Firdz>dbdd, near which there also ' 
used to be a great 7eol [the Persian of 4han4J or lake, several miles long, 
filled from the Ghag-ghar.*^ 

His reasons for making all these canals are obvious. They are 
doubtless, connected in some way with the drying up, diversion of, or 
-fluctuation in, some of the tributaries of the Hakfd or Wahindah; but 

*80 The Boda’dni says—and tho “ Haft lyim” agrees witli his statemont^that 
the Saltdn went to Dobdl-pdr in 756 H. (1355 A. D.), and cans<'d a canal to be made 
from tho Sntlaj to Jhajhar, which is forty-eight kuroh distant. In 757 H. (1356 
A. D.), he opened a canal from tho territory of Mandu and Sinnur, and connected 
seven other nahrs or streams with it, and condnetod tho waters to H&nsi, and thence 
to Basin; and there the Firdzah Aifdr or fortress was founded. Beneath tho fafr or 
palace or castle, a or reservoir was oonstrnotod, and dllod with water from the 
canal in question. Another canal was opened from the Eandar Nahr [ ], 

and brought nnder tho walls of the hifdr or fortress of Sarasti, and from thonco con¬ 
ducted to Bin Khardh [Kbi]:ah ?]; and there a city [towa3 was founded which was 
named Firdz-fibdd.” 

In his extract from the Tdrikli-i-Mubdrak-ShAh-i Elliot says (Vol. IV., p. 8) that, 
“Firishta closely follows our author," or, more correctly, copies from him. He odds 
“and helps ns to understand him," as wo shall see. Ho oontinnos: “There are 
several inaccoracios in the passage as given in Brigg’s translation, so the following 
is offered as a more correct rendering of the lithographed text. “ In the month of 
Sha'ban, 756 H. (the Sultdn) wont towards Dibdlpdr hunting, and having dug a 
large canal (ju’e) from tho river Sutlej, he conducted it to Jhajhar, forty-eight kos 
distant. In 757 he out a canal from the river Jamna, in tho hills of Mandawf [Man* 
ddu or Mandd is well known, tho other is an eiTor] and Sirmor, and having turned 
seven other streams into it, ho brought it to Hdnsi, and from thence to Abasin [R4- 
sin ?3, where he built a strong fort which he called Hisar Firozah. * * • He formed 
another canal from the river Ehagar [it is Ohag-ghar in tho original], and conduct* 
ing it by the fort of Sarsuti, he brought it to the river Sar-khatrah ( 
where he founded the city of Firoz&bad. He also brought another canal from the 
Jumna, and threw it into the tank of that city." Then tho Editor, apparently, 
adds: “ The words “ river of Sar-khatrah ’’ are clearly wrong. In the translation, 
wbfoh was made from JfSS., the name is given as “ Pery Ehera," which is more like 
sSm-khir of our text. The real name is possibly Hari-khira." All this speculation 
is about the words mentioned above; and it will be seen how “closely Firishta fol¬ 
lows our author." It will be noticed that w ao error for 

with not o. 
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notln'ng whatever is mentioned, or even hinted at, on this snbjeot, nnder 
the events of his reigrn, although we find, as related in detail farther on, 
that he followed the route from DeMl-pdr, AJdddhan, and across to 
Fat^-dbad and Hansi on more than one occasion, and which same route 
was followed by Amir Timtir, the Qdrgdn, some forty-three years 

after.*5l 

Having arranged the affairs of his kingdom, in the year 763 H. 
(1361-62 A. D.), Sultdn Firfiz Shah turned his attention to Sind, the 
expedition against Tliajhah having had to be abandoned on the death of 
Sulfcan Muhammad Shah, his predecessor, on the banks of the Sind, in 
the vicinity of that town, about cloven years before. His forces on this 

occasion amounted to 90.000 cavalry, and 480 war elephants* and yet 
strange to say. although it has been stated before, that water was scarce 
in the neighbourhood of liis now town and fortress of Firtizah in the hot 
season, he marched across that verypai-t; because it is plainly stated 

across to Ajfiddhan 

and offered up his prayers at the tomb of Shaikh Farid-i-Shakar-Gani, 
mid that, after that, he reached “ the confines of Bakhar and Siw-istan 
Boats ■»oro Mllootsd from DoMl-pdr, and other plaoos lowor dow^n, to 
too number of S,000i and part of toe traops, too baggage, and he^Ty 
cqmpments were embarked on them; whUe the Snltiu, with the 
of Im aimy ao«mp»med the fleet of boats, marching along near too 

KrdVshto i h d® I f ‘he author of the Tirlit-i. 

out mOTo°tl!rho®® unsnooosstnl in his operations; for a diseass broke 

Thetn.!. 1 , ™ ““d three-fonrths of them died. 

obtain n • f ” determined to retire into Ouesrat 

obtain reieforeements, and return as soon as the season opened 

first beaten off the forces of tliA Tirr, r o- / , «pcnea, naving 

emboldoaod from the slltts , 0 ^^ *>ooome so 

ouitan s losses, as to venture out and attack him. 

that, on one ocoagion, ?iy4-ud-Din, Barsnf, states, 

the cold season, soUe «ttL in 

[villages] round about the neighbourho people from the tal^wanii* 

fortress,'andfro™ ®*»eHer of tL 
of day became so darkened tlierefrom that ^ 

faces. Out of a thousandth part of tlm people <»‘»‘ers 

one part to dud a place within the walls I « * was possible for 

Jkktiy4r.ud.Dln. Madhu. and l 

tattgaha each in value, and tho /eat of the other ^ 

this does not indicate any scarcity of water • fo*. oalonlatei” Alt 

wist without water any more than human beings «ni«ials cannot 
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The guides proved treacherous, aud brought the $altdn into the Kdnolfi 
ran or marsh*®* [the ran of Kaohchli], and his whole army was on the 
point of perishing for want of water. The author says it was “ such a 
howling desert that no bird ever flapped its wings over it; not a tr^e 
was to be seen; not a blade of grass; not even a miserable, noxious 
weed.” 

SSS This word is spolt ran, biit noror rir^, becanso means ‘ battle,' while ran 
means ‘ a marsh' or ‘ marshy ground.’ 

The Tarikh-i-Tahiri states, that this ran extended from the ocean between the 
countries of Sind and GuzarAt. Abu-1-Fa?l, in hia A’in-i-Akbari says, that " between 
JhdlAwafah [Jhalawad] of tho Sarkdr of Ahmnd-abdd, and the I'nttan or City [t e,, 
Anhal-wdrah], and Surath [i. c., Sanraahtrali] thoro is a groat depression, in length 
ninety huroh, and in breadth from eiglib to thirty kuroh. This they onll ran (with 
short ‘a’ to ‘r,’and the 'n' quiescent}.” 

When Snl^i'm Mal.imdd-i-Sabnk-Tigiu returned from tho expedition to Somudth, 
towards Sdan^uriyah, he was led by his Hindu guide into this ran, and on this ocoa* 
sion, according to the Baiha1<:i, one of tho SaHdu’s huntsmen killed an enormous 
serpent,—a python or boa-constrictor—which was skinned, and found to bo thirty 
ells [giaz] in length, and four in brourtth. The Baihrilfi adds, " Whoever doubts the 
correctness of this statement, lot him go to the citadel of Ghaznin, and see for him¬ 
self the skin in question, which is hnng np like a canopy.” See noto 105, page 190. 

It is a wonder that Su1};an Mabmdd over ventured to attack this hot-bod of idol- 
worship ; and that he and bis army escaped is more wonderful still, because, in a 
book published at Bombay and in London in 1882, entitled “ Tarikh-i-Sornth: A 
History of the Provincos of Sorafh and H41&r in KA.thi4w4d, by Ranchodji Amarji, 
Div4a of Jun4gnd!), and edited by Jns. Bnrgess, LL. D , F. R. G. S., etc., etc, etc.,” 
who considers it “ a genuine native history,” and so it is in a Hindu point of view, 
we are told (p. Ill) that, “The hatefnl Sultan Mahmud Ghaznavi marohed with an 
army from Ghaznin to Gajar4t with tho intontion of carrying on a religions war. 
In Saihvat 1078 (A. D. 1021, A. H. 414) ho demolished tho temple of Sri Somn4th 
and returned. This act so provoked tho Mah4r4ja Ma^d^^bka, who was a protector 
of his own religion, that he marohed with Bhim Deva, the Raja of Gajar4t, in 
pursuit: 

They ran like fawns and leaped like onagers, 

As lightning now, and now outvying wind! 

The Mtihammadana did not make a great stand, hut fled ; many of them were slain 
by Hindu scymitari and prostrated by B&Jput war-clubs, and when the sun of the RAja'e 
fortune aulminated 8hAh MaJ^mHid took to hia heele in dismay and saved his life, but 
many of hia followers, of both sexes [sio], were captured, Turkish, Afgb4n, and 
Moghal female prisoners ware, if they happened to be virgins,” oto., etc. So much 
for the “ genuine native history.” It is strange tho valiant Rajah of the Hindds did 
not mal^e the Sulidn “take to his heels” before he capturod tho plaoe, and that ha 
did not bring back the fonr fragments of their stone deity, instead of allowing the 
l^salm&ns to carry them off to Ghaznin. where a fragment was oast before the 
entrance of the great masjid and the Salman’s palace, respectively, to be trodden 
nnder foot (and where they might have been seen a little over a century since), and 
the others sent to Makkab and Madtnahc 
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Tho season having come round, he returned from Gnznrdt with 
recruited forces, and reached the banlcs of tlie Sind ,* but, although he 
had boats, the breadth of the river was so great, and the opposition of 
the Sitidis so determined, that it was found to be impracticable to cross 
ifc_833 T[,o author states that the Sultan was consequently under the 
necessity of sending a portion of his army up-stream, to ci’oss at Bakhar, 
a distance of one hundi’ed and twenty kiiroh, then march down again on 
tho other side, and attack Tha{hah.*8^ When this force had appeared 
before Tliathah, and fighting commenced, the breadth of the river was 
so great at this point, that, although the fortifications of Thathah were 
visible from that [tho east] sido, tho land around could not be distin¬ 
guished, and it could not bo discovered whether his troops had been 
successful or not.*36 l„ tin’s state of uncertainty, the Sultan sent a 
messenger across, with directions to tho leader of the troops to march 
np-stream again, re-cross at Bakhar, and ro-join his camp, he having 
determined to occupy his position on the east bank, and await the arrival 
of additional troops from Dihli. At this juncture, tho Sindis besought 
the MakhdAm-i-Jahsinian, the Sayyid, Jalal-ud-Diti, Husain, son of 
Ahmad, Bukhari, the saint of ITohjhh, who was in tho Sultan’s camp, 
to make overtures on their behalf; and tho upshot was that "an accom¬ 
modation took place, the Jam and his brother came and made submis- 


^ S83 Fearing tlint tlioso first sent across would bo annihilated before others conid 
arrive to support them. 

*84 Tlio town or city of Tha^hah had only recently been founded by one of the 
early Sammah rulers, as mentioned farther on. Tho name of Thu|hali, us a oitv or 
^)rtifiod town Will not bo found in any history written previous to the historian of 
Snlfciin Firuz Shah s roign—?iy&-nd-Din, Barain. 

T f or perhaps they 

ad boon sent with the troops which marched upwards to Bakhar, othovviae with 

a oonaiderublo p.art of Ina army on the Thathah sido, he might surely have crossed 

rivor, which is not improbable; for his troops had to march all the way back avain 
by Bakhar to ^jom him. It will be noticed, that, when the Snlfan reLnedTter 

lslThrrrn's7‘*'^ '"'^1 f‘he rivert st" 
Istan, tho modern Sihwa,, and from thonoo to Bakhar where be passed to the east 

If we take into oonsideration tho state of thn j 

and, that although that place could distinouishod from thiT * Thajhah now, 

river, the land arouud could not. v 

in the beginning of the cold • .-tson, too after the in ‘he® have been, 

now, at the height of the inivulations attahia a breadth^nf **vl*!J*^*^‘ 

quite » milc-and at its lowest is yerde~not 

».th of Tt»(h.h I,., boon forona «-nco tb.^ conteXpotr* 
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sion, and the Sult&n inarched back to Dihli by Siw-iatin, Bakhar, 
Mttltan, and Debal-pdr, crossing once more, wliat has been assumed to 
have been, at that time, a great, waterless desert, on his way to Dihli. 

1£ there then was such a scarcity of water, and all the rivers be¬ 
tween Ajuddhan and the Firdzah Hi?ir had been dried up, he certainly 
would not have chosen that route on so many different occasions.*®® 

Sultan Firdz Shah died in the ninth month of 790 H. (3388 A. D.). 
Sultdn Na§iir-ud-Diu, Mal.undd, his grandson, who succeeded his father, 
Sultan Muhammad Shah in 796 H. (3393-94 A. D.), despatched one of 
his Amirs, Sarang !^an, to Debal-pdr, to gain possession of that fief 
and also Multan, and to put down Shaikhs, the Khokhar,*®7 wlio was in 
rebellion. In tlie eighth month of that same year (796 H.), Sarang 
IHian proceeded to Debal-pur. * * * Tn the eleventh month of tlie 
same year (just five years before Amir Tiniiir appeared upon the same 
scene), Sarang lOian, liaving taken along with him Ra’o Dul-Qbin, the 
Bhati chief, (the same who surrendered Bliatnir to Amir Tinuir), and 
Ra’e Dd'ud, and Kainal-ud-Din, the Ma’in*®® ehief, and the forces of 
Multdn and Debdl-piir, crossed the Suttladr (Sutlaj) near the town of 
Tiharah, and afterwards the Biah near Duhuli or Dohali, and entered 
the territory of Labor. Sliaikha. the Khokhar, hearing of these move¬ 
ments, having previously mustered his followers, took advantage of 

S>iama»i-Sarg.j (as well as others) states, that, in the hot season, numbers 
of gor Jehar or wild asses congregate between Dobsl-pur and Sarasti,” where Akbar 
Badshah hunted them in after years, as bo also did in the neighbourhood of A judcjlhan. 

Stef See my “Notes on Afghanistan.” eto., page 367 respecting those Kho- 
khars, who are iiiTariably made “ Ginkers** “ Gukkurs,*' “ Ghakkarn," “ Qakkhurs," 
and the like, by different English writers, unaware of the existence of the great tribe 
of Khokhar who are Jafs, and of tho Gakhnjrs, a comparatively small tribe, being a 
totally distinct race. Tho Khokhars extend from the northern Panj-ab, whore 
their chief places are Bharah and Khdsh-ab. down into Lar or Lower Sind, Knoliohh, 
and oven Esthi&war. They cannot number at present loss than 50,000 families, 
and are probably nearly double that number. Cunningham, who falls into tho 
same error as others respecting them, says, “ Gakar ”—turning them into Gahbars— 
is most probably only a simple [!] variation of the ethnic title of Sabar or Ah&ri," but 
the Khokhars are never even named by him! The Gakhafs at this period wero of 
no account whatever, being then a small and weak tribe, dwelling much farther 
west. They afterwards became somewhat stronger, and finally extended as far 
east as GnjarAt (in the Panj>Ah), the farthest point east ever reached by them. 
This was but for a short period, however, while they never extended farther south 
than tho parallel of the Salt Range, about 82'’-20' N. Lat., while the Khukhars 
overran nearly the whole df the remainder of what, in after times, was called the 
Panj-ab, east and south, and even contemplated the seizure of Dihli and its territory. 
See also Amir Timur's encounter with them on the Biah near Mnlt&ii at page 281. 

2*3 Also written Mahin. 
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ihem, and moved into the neighbonrhood of Debil-p’dr, and invested 
Ajdddban j but, on gaining intelligence that Sdrang Stdn had passed 
Hindd-pat, and had sat down before Labor, ho gave np the investment. 
of Ajud^han in the night, and made a forced march towards Ldhor. 
Next day, the hostile forces having drawn near each other, came in 
contact at Samu-talah, twelve kuroh from Labor, in which Shaikfaa was 
overthrown, and fled towards Jaramd, 

There is a very important passage contained in the Tari^-LMabarak 
Shali-i, of Yahya, son of Ahmad, the Sahrindi, whose work embraces 
events up to the year 852 H. (1448 A. D.). After the departure of 
Amir Timiir from Hindustan, little was left to Sultan Na^ir-ud-Din, 
Mahradd He says: “In 803 H. (1400-1 A. D.), Taghi the 

Tnrkchi Sultani [that is, the Turkish niamhik or slave of a former 
Sultan], who was the son-in-law of ^alib Khan, the Amir of Samanah, 
assembled a large force, and moved towards Debal-pdr against Khizr 
Khan [afterwards ruler of Dihli, who had been left by Amir Timdr in 
possession of the whole of the Multan province, and the territory de¬ 
pendent on Debal-pdr, both of which tracts of country extended east¬ 
wards as far as the banka of the Hakfd or Wahindah].*S9 I£hi?r Khan, 

This fsicfc, not generally known, or not well understood, has led some to 
assntne that nil this central tract, constitnting tho eastern parts of the Mnltan 
f&'tah, the westorn parts of the Dihli (fibah, i. e., the sarhdr of Firdzah, and 

the northern and western parts of tho Ainiir fii'xih, was left oat altogothcr by Abd-l- 
Pazl. lilliot in his “ Memoirs on tho llacus of tlio N.-W. Provinces (Vol. II, p. 17),” 
says: “ It will be observed, by referring to the map of Dasturs, that the Western 
bonndary of Sirkar Ilisar Poroza lias been oxtomlod only to tho bed of the War 
rivor, whioli rans not far to tho westward of tho Ghaggar, the new Pargauah of 
Wattn and llliattiiliia, being altogether oxclnded : for this tract, fall of sandy plains 
and Thais, seems to have been Httlo known in the time of Akbar, nor with tho ex¬ 
ception of MnluTuI, which was in.MdItdn, does it appear to be inoladod in any Sirkdr 
of the adjoining ti&bahit. It is to bo observed, that Abn’l Fazl, in mentioning the 
breadth and length of the several Subnlis, measures from Hisdr in the Dehli Sdbah, 
from Porozpdr in tho Multan Subah, from tho Satlaj in the Lalioro Subah, and from 
Biknnir in tho Ajinir Subah. Ilo appears, thoroforo, with tho above exception, to 
iMve Vie tract between all thene places ns neutral gr-yand." 

All this is entirely erroneous ; Abu-1-Pa*l plainly says, and as the printed text 
will show, that tho DihU {uttab extends from Palwal to laxdhiannh on the hanks of 
the Sntlaj, and from ^lijar to I^izr-abad ; and among the maJ^alls or districts of the 
lji?ar earkdr are tlio districts of Bhntnir, Tihwamih, Ui?4r Firuzah, Sirad, Patb-dbid, 
Anbdlah, Bhatiiidah, Sahrind, Snnum, .S itnanali, eto., in all twenty-seven distriots, 
Bhatniv and Bhatindah exton'ii'd to tno former channel of tho Satlaj, which 
flowed past Uboh-har, and the D. uU-pdr sarfcdr of which Uboh-har on the hank of 
that channel was the frontiov lown, adjoined tho Bhntindah district on the other 
bank. The Debdl-pflr earkdr included the ma^dlle or districts of Firdz-pdr, and 
MubamwAd-ot (val,. “ Mnmdot”), which joined tho mahdlla of the earkdr of 
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^ho was at Debil-ptir at tb^ timei advanced into tbe i&ifjah or district 
of Ajdddban to meet him; and a battle was £axtgbt between them on the 
dth of Bajab of that year, near the banics of the Bahindah [ ] or 

Wahindah [ tainj * b,* and * w * being interchangable. In this word 
the Jt MS8. is liable to be mistaken for d and j, and vice versa}, in 
winch Tdghi Khan was overthrown and fled to Uboh-har.” -Here wo 
have one of the names of the Hakpa, but, most unfortunately, the writer 
did not think it necessary to say whether it contained water or not, but, 
from the manner in which he relates these events, it would appear that 
it did contain water, or he would have mentioned such an important 
matter. It is very certain that large bodies of troops could not have 
moved about in those parts so continually unless there had been suffi* 
oient water for them. It is also proved beyond a doubt, that, at this 
time, the Sutlaj^ flowed between IJboh>har and Ajdddhen, about sixteen 
miles from the former, and nearly double that distance from the latter 
place; while we know, from subsequent events, tliat the Biah still 
flowed in its old bed. 

Nearly five years after the events above related, in Mul^arram, 808 
H. (July, 1405 A. D.), Ikbal Kh4n, brother of Sarang Khan, chief rival 
of Khizr Kh4n, in the struggle for power among the feudatories of the 
ynghluk dynasty, marched against Samdnah, and afterwards moved 
towards Multdn, and arrived at Tal*wandi. Frona thence he reached 
the banks of the Wahindah or Bahindah, in the direction of the khifjah 
of Ajfid^han {i. e., the district depending on it), and was encountered 

in that direction. Indeed, Abd l-Fa^l says that the L&hor fAbah extended on the 
south to the frontier of Bihdnir. 

On the other hand, he describes the fubah of Ajmir as extending to the saridrg 
of Mnltdn and Debdl-pdr of the Mnlt&n fUbah; and one of the garkdra of Ajmir 
was that of Bikdnir, consisting of eleven ma^dlla or districts, of which Jasahmir, 
Bikam.pdr, Birsihpdr, Pdgal, Bik£nir, and others, adjoined the Deb&l-pdr and Mnltan 
aarkdrs in the other direction] consequently, every portion is filled wj?, and the bO’ 
called '* neutral ground '* is as unsubstantial and illnsive as the mirage which prevails 
on the borders of those fdbdha. The error appears to have ooonrred through not 
knowing that both sarJedra of Debdl«pdr and Mnltdn extended eastwards to the 
ancient bed of the Hakrd or Wahindah, and, farther north-east>wards, to the banks 
if the Sntlaj as it flowed in its old channel. As to its being so little known in the 
time of Akbar Bddgb^h see ante note 286, page 278. 

MO This, its last deserted, independent channel, is now known as ** the great 
dandoJi** The author of the Survey I have been quoting in this papar, says, that, 
** The people of this part apply the term den^ah or to the aouth or left bank of 
the Sutlaj. See the notice of that river farther on, but, I may observe that ^an^h 
.>'<^3--^ differently written from Wahindah——or Bahindah—Ih^^i—referred 
to in the text above, and most not be confused the one for the other. ' ^ 
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hv Khizr Kbifin at the head of a oonsiderablQ foMO, defeated, and put to 

flight; and, in the pnrsuiMVb^l Sb^u ™ 

^ This was in the height of the hot season, it must be remembered, 

and that these two armies were opemting against each other in the 
midst of what could not then have been a sandy, waterless desert, 
although much must have been uncultivated waste. 

In the time of Sultan Mu’hsz-ud-Din, Mubarak Slidh, son of the 
Rdvat.i-’A14, Ehi?r Khan>« who succeeded his father in 824 H. (1421 
A. D.), Jasrath, the Khokhar, Shaikha’s son,*** rebelled. Among some^ 


»*i This was the title aasumod by the Sayyid-zddah, Ehi?r ^&n, who never 
took that of Saltdn, as ho acknowledged the supremacy of the Amir Timur, and 
after him. that of his son and successor, Snlftan ShAh Ruyi, BahAdur KhAu. ^ 

818 In every translation of these events, ShaiW^A, the father, has been mistaken 
for Jasrath, hia son (just as we have in Elliot, for example, Vol. IV, page 6^“ re¬ 
bellion of Jasrath ShaikhA Khokhar”), precisely in the same way that ^Asim, the 

father of the conqueror of Sind, has been mistaken for his son, Muhammad, merely 
because the translators did not understand the proper use of the Persian ifdfat, aud 
that an i?dfat, expressed or uudcrstood, was required between the naraos of Jasrath 
and ShaikhA, and botwoon Muhammad and I^Asim, thus—Jasrath-i-ghaij^A, and 
Mnhiram^-i.^Asim-after the idiom of the Persian, instead of writing Muhammad 
bin I^Asim, or Muhammad idn ^&aim, according to the 'Arabic usage. 

Scores of errors on. this account occur in translations of the kind referred to, 
through want of knowledge of the use of the izdfat of the Persian grammar; for, 
oousidoring the two names thus following each other like the Christian name and 
surname of European, such, for example, as James Thomas, or Thomas James, and 
the like, the translators generally manage to drop the first and retain the second, 
as in the case of Muhammad, whoso father, KAsim, was in his grave long before his 
son sot out for the conquest of Sind; and in the events above related, we have 
RhaikhA. who hod boon dead for some years, doing what his son, Jasrath performed. 

In tlie same manner, we have Muhammad-i-Sabuk-Tigin, written exactly in the 
same way in Persian M88., but, as most writers appear to have been aware that 
Sabuk-Tigin was the father of Mahmud, the translators have seldom failed to add 
“ son of,” after Mahmud’s name when it did not occur (except in the form of an ifdfat, 
expressed or understood), in the original. 

Such errors cannot be too much gnardod against, when we find snob saholars 
CM Elliot, who must have known all this, falling into the same error, even after 
writing the names Muhammad bin KAsim in his extracts from 'Arab authors; yet» 
when he comes to Persian and other non-’Arab writers, forgetting what he had 
written before, he constantly writes the two names os that of one person, and some* 
times leaves oat the first, the aotnal performer of the action, altogether, and makes 
the defunct father perform what bi;H sou had eSootod. It may not be amiss to give 
an example hSre. Elliot, Vol. 1, p'.gij 482, has: ” Muhammad KAsim, as he is nni* 
versally styled by the Persians, oat by Uiladuri £tho BalAgari was an 'Arab author3, 
<> Muhammad bin KAsim,” and by Abn-1 FidA [another 'Arab or of 'Arab descent 
who wrote in 'Arabic], ** Muhammad bin AUKAsim $” bat, at page 897, he actnally 
writett ji^ yrotd **Md. KAsim,” os cue would write "Bd. Smith" for IMohard 
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‘of his acts was the planderiug of some of the jMrgatMhs around Lihor 
Ghe Budd’diii, aad Firishtah—who copies the Tari^-i*Mubdrak 
and other writers almost word for word—say, that he destroyed Labor, 
which Saltdn Ghiyas-ud-Din, Balban, is said to have rebuilt, after its 
destruction by the Mughals iii the preceding reigu), after which ho 
crossed the Bidh, and from it passed the Sutlag,®*® and plundered the 
tal-wan^i of Ra’o Kamal (Kuindl-ud-Diii, px’eviously mentioned), the 
hJa'iu, or Mahin, as it is also written. After this ho moved towards 
^ Lddhidnab, and, after that, re-passed the Sullag and invested Jalandhar. 
Saltan Mahtmud had to move against the Khokhars in person; and 
in that sarao year he reached Lddhidnah, although it was the height of 
the rainy season. The Sutlag was, however, so much swollen, and all 
the boats in Jasrath’s hands, that the Sultan was unable to cross; and 
Jasrath, with his forces, was posted on tho opposite bank. Matters went 
on in this wise for about forty days; and when the waters began to 

Smith! At page 488 he quotes Elphinstono thus, showing Elphinstono’a terrible 
mistake at the same time. Ho says : “ Eiphlnstone observes that, ‘ Kdaiin's conquentu 
were made over to his ■sacceasur,’” etc., oto., aud hero again wo have the dead 
father making conquests in Sind! 

Licnt.-Colonel H. S. .Tarrett, in his translation of "A'a Sut/A/is lliatimj of the 
Caliphs" pago 229, note **, after writing, that “ Muhammad-b-nl-Kaaitti commanded 
the army in Sind,” immediately under refers to Elphinstone’s India, “ whore will 
bo found a sketch of Kasim’a conquosts”—the dead father for tho son again. 

I could mention scores of other instances in Elliot’s Historians,” and in tho 
writings of many others. The famous blander of turning Tujziks, Turk slaves, Jats, 
Sayyida, and others, into “Pathas Dynastiks,” and their money into “ PachIn 
Coins,” arose entirely throngh reading the names of tho ancestors of tho Sliansivbani 
Tdjgik Sultana who ruled in ^ur, namely, MaI,iammad-i-Suri, or Muliammad hm 
Suri—for the names appear in both ways on tho same pago—as that of one man, 
thus: "Muhammad 8Ari." On this, those who knew no better, at onoo jumped to 
the conclusion (since there was a Patan or Afghan Sultan of Dihli aome centuriea 
after, styled Shor Shah, 8or or Sorjtey, who belonged to tho Sort subdivision of the 
Lodi tribe, but whoso progenitor Sor or Soraey was not horn at tho period that 
Mohammad, tho Shansab&ni Tajzik, and his father, Sdri, flourished), that this 
Muhammad S&ri ” must be one and the same person, and at once turned all the 
Ti'jsik rulers of ^dr into Af|^ins likewise. Sec ” Tabak&t-i-Na^iri,” Appendix B, 
page YII, and a note farther on. 

The Oliach N&mah contains scores of instances to prove tho i?dfat. All tho 
headings have Ki’e D&hir, hxn Oh.a eh. but when we oomo to the text wo find Diihir-i- 
Ohach; and Dharsiyah bin Ohaeh in the headings, and Dharsiyah-i-Ohach in the text. 
This occurs not only with respect to Ohaeh and his sons, but the names of others 
are written in a similar manner, just as Mohammad tin ^asim and Mal||tammQ4*i* 
l^isim. 

This is the way in which the name of the river is written in tho 'rabah>t-i- 
Akbairi, and in other works of that period. *■ 

3 3 
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sulwido, the Sultdri moved from Lfidhiinah to K4bul-ptir, along tho 
river's bank, followed by Jasratb, the Khokhar, on the opposite eido. 
On the 11th of ghawwal, tho tenth month, the Sultan managed to pass 
the Sutlnz, on which Jasrath retired to Jalandhar, and was finally pur-' 
sued to the Qbin-4b. Tho citadel and town of Ldhor was then in ruins, 
but the SuUdn had them repaired. This was in 825 H. (1422 A. D.). 

At tho time of these operations the usual ferry over the river Biih 
was at the manza* of Loh-Wal ((Jlj ^ ) or Lohi-wal (Jfj 
dependency of Haibat-pdr Pati or Pa^i Haibat-pdr,*** but the Sutlaj 
fiowed a oonsidemblo distance—some eight miles or more—^farther 
south-east. 

In this same reign, tho fort of Multan, which had become greatly 
dilapidated throngh the attacks of the Mughals. was rebuilt from its 
foundations by Malik iMahnidd, the feudatory of the district, son of the 
*Imdd'ul-Mulk, Malik Rajab. 

Wo notice from the foregoing, that Debal-pdr was a place of great 
importance for some centuries. Up to tho time of Malik, afterwards 
Sultan, Bahlul, tho Lodi, the first Af gh an or Patdn who sat on the throne 
of Dihli, wo hear of his holding tho fiefs of Uobal-pdr, Suuam, and the 
Firuzah Hi^ar. Tho first named place would have been useless to him 
without water; and there is no doubt whatever that the Biah, in his 
time, washed tho walls of Dobdl-pdr. It is certain, likewise, that it 
still did so up to tlio lattor part of Akbar Badshah’s leign (and down to 
recent times, as I shall presently show), and, in which roign, Dobdl-plir 
still continued to bo tho chief plaoe of that sarledr or division of the 
Mult&n suhahf and Uboh-har was its frontier town on the east. 

Sii This place is a little loss than fifteen miles nearly duo north from Dharam- 
Kot) fifteen miles and a half west of Nikddar (tho “Nnkodnr’* of the maps, but 
named after tho Mnghal ming or hazurah which once held it, called the Kikddari 
hazdrah), and six miles soutli of llaibat*pur of which Loh or Lohi Wdl was a da- 
pondonoy. It is also just lifteoii milos east of the Fa^an, Ghdt, or Perry of Harf ke, 
as the river ran in 18GU. There happons to be a place about two miles west of ffari 
ke Patau of the present day, called ^—Bull, or —Bfi-pur, which appears in 
the maps as “ Booh.” During tho operations against Jasrath, the Khokhar, there 
was a ferry at this plaoe, which lies close to the old right or west bank of the Bidh, 
but it was a ferry of tho Biah only; for the Sntlaj and Bidh had not then united even 
temporarily. I^his Buh or Bu-pur lios about fourteen miles west of the plaoe where 
the Janotion of tho two rivers took niaee in the last centnry, when they lost their 
respective names altogether, and tlu r.nited streams became the Haridri, Mashhjd’ 
wdh, or Kill, and, farther sonth, v. aa known as the Ghalld Ghdrah, or Ghsrah. 

As the first letter of when written rather long, may, without/! point, be 
ynistakmt for aa in and sum© have supposed that referred to l^yj, and 

’ dhat the junction took place at this last named point, but such was not the OAse* 
Bee fwChec on. 
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When- Pir Mal|i9mmad>i>JaTi4a-gir, iha^ ia, Piv Mo^mniad, son of 
^Mirzii Jah^Qogir, son of Amir Timiir, attacked the reinforcements 'from 
Multan sent to the relief of LTchchh which be was investing, he fell upon 
them at Tamtaniah ) or Tautanah ( Auu ) on the banks of 

the Biab. Many perished by the sword, and many threw themselves 
into the Bidh, and were drowned, and bat a remnant of the force sent 
from Multdn under Taj-nd-Diu, Maljiammad, sacccodod in reaching that 
place again. 

1 have compared three or four good copies of the Zafar Ndmali 
respecting Amir Titndr’s march from Baund across the Indus to Mattdn 
and Dihli, which lay through some of the very parts in wliich these vast 
changes in the courses of tlio j-ivers occurred, and the following is the 
result, omitting the operations by the way. 

Leaving the banks of the Sind, so called in the Zafar Ndraah, and 
having crossed it at the samo place where tlio Salman, Jaldl-ud-Din, 
Mang-bami, plnuged in, Amir Tiinxir marched to the rivet whiob, in 
that history, is called the Jamad—the Bihat or Jliilam, wliioh flovvcd 
towards ITchchh. Proceeding downwards along its banks, he reached 
the banks of the Qiin-ab, Qbandrd Bhdgd, or Qtin-ao, as it is also 
called, at, or near a fort, opposite to which the Jamad and Qbin-do met,**^ 
and was astonished at beholding the waves, eddies, and whirlpools 
caused by the meeting of these two great rivers, or, as they are called in 
the history, seas. A bridge of boats had to be constructed; and, having 
passed over,^^ he marched downwards, and encamped on the river [the 

845 See a note farther on. 

846 Tho Miilfutjat says, that he halted that day and the next to enable the 
troops, materials, and baggage to cross. 

In following Amir Timur's movements, tho former channels of the rivers shonld 
be remembered; not traced according to their present courses. See the general 
map. 

From whence these boats were obtained is not said, but, as Shih&b-nd'Din, 
Mub&rak Shdh, tho Tammimi, I.lakim of the **jaz(rah,'* or do-ahah or bet, or terri¬ 
tory between two rivers—for tho meaning of jazirah is not an island only—after 
his night attack upon tho MugkalSi who had appeared before Bh&rah, his capital (also 
written Bharah, the " Bherah" of the maps) and his defeat, endeavoured to escape 
from thence by dropping down tho Jamad, Bibat, or Jihlam towards l /ohchh , with a 
fleet of two hundred boats or vessels, which he had collected, and most of which 
Vrero oaptured before he had gone very far, it is probable that these captured boats, 
or a portion of them, furnished the means for constructing this bridge. By the time 
Sh>k&b-ud-Din, Mub&rak §h&b, with the remainder, reached the vicinity of Malt&n, 
the Mughals were ready to receive him on both banks to prevent his passing down. 
He first threw his wife and children overboard, and then took to the water himself, 
most of his followers who could do so following his example, and escaped to the 
Jangals along the banks. Every boat was captured or sank, the f ogitives were pur- 
sued into tho and many .were killed. 
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KAwi] opposite Tulamf [i. e., Talaobah], facing that town. He passed 
over with bis forces, no bridge being mentioned, and pit-ched his camp 
ill the plain near the fort of Tulami.” 

From Amir Timiu'’s own Tus&k it also appears, that he crossed the 
united Jiihat or Jihlam, which he calls the Jamad, and the Q2^in-ao or 
Qliin-db. Ho says; “ There was a fort there, which was erected near 
the bank of tlieso rivers [tho point whore the confluence then took place], 
and there 1 encamped, and amused myself in watching the force of the 
current, and tho dashing and surging of the waters, where these two 
great rivers meet.” Having crossed tho river, ho moved downwards 
towards Tulaiibah, crossed tho Rawi, and moved nearer to that place, 
which, it is stated, “ is thirty-five kuroh from Mult An.” It must be 
remembered, that, at this time, his grandson, the Mirza, Pir Muhammad, 
was in possession of Multan. The Amir then crossed what he calls 
“ the Tulanibi river,” by which he refers, of course, to the Rawi, and 
which, as I have before stated, then flowed more to the north of Tulanbah 
than at present. Ho subsequently moved towards the Biah as stated 
below. 


Tho liistori.an says, that no Bad^ith had over before bridged tho united rivers 
Jamad and OJihi-ao; for, that, nlthongh Taramghirin JQiiin had crossed tho Oh. io-do. 
ho did not succoud in tliruwiiig a briUgo across it. This is tlie ’ Alii-nd-Din, Taram- 
ghirin Khiin nientloti Ijy !bn Untnt.ih, who was then rnlor of Bnldiara. Ho was the 
son of Uowii Kh:'ni, and brotlicr of Kathigh Kliwdjah. of tl\o fjimily of tho Ohingiz or 
Groat Khdn. who tlion ruled over Mawara-nn-Nahr. Tarainshirin Khan invaded 
India in 729 U. (I32!j-2fi A. D.), having ontored it through tho territory dependant 
on Multan ; carried his arms to within sight of Dihli, tho ruler thereof, at that time 
boing tibsenb in tho Dahh.an; passed through Gnzerat and Sind; and finally re- 
crossed tho Indus near Multdn. What these parts saifered from this raid may be 
iurngiiipd. 


The Malfu^-at-i/l imiiri says, that ho, Taramshirin Khdn. used his utmost en-. 
deavonrs to construct a bridge of bo.ata, but without sucoess, and had to cross his 
army by menus of bouts. This was wlmt tho people of that part told Amir Timfir. 

Iho often-rjnoted “ Ferislita” says [in the original) that Amir Timfir “ keeping 
along tho banks of the river reached a place where tho rivor of Julandar [sio. he 
did not copy his authorities correctly horo3 and the Bidh join, and there there 
,vere two strong fortresses called Talmani ( ). He passed tho rivor by a bridge 

of boats, and onc.-impod in tho Talmani plain After having destroyed 

Talmani, he arrived at tho maufa’ of Sh.'.h Nawu? on tho hank of tho Bidh.” Here 
it w e soon w mt a ppoeious juinbl.- lie has inado of matters. Again, in the extract 
from the Tdnkh-i-Mnhdrak ^dh-i. l,y the Editor of Elliot’s ‘‘Historians” after he 
«T i^*^^*^** lulamha a»d ' i.'alami,’' a score of times, wo have the followingt 
« Intolhgenj^ that Amir Timfir. -King of Khurdsdn. had attacked Talina, and was 
ayipg a ® ^ ^ Talma” is a note, saying, “This name is also given 

in the TabakdM Akban, and m Baddfini.” It novor strikes him that ” Xulanba'* 
is the place, or that he bad previously referred to it. 
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Amir Timtir having gained posseflsion of Tnlanbah, together with 
its ^i?dr or fortress,moved from thence, and the next day encamped 
near a great ghdlt Jiol-i-dh, or lake, near the banks of the Biah, and near 
the mau^a* of Nawaz, on or close to vrhioh qMK the Khokltar chief, 
Nusrat [brother of ShaiWia, previonoly mentioned] had fortified himself. 

This or lake, so styled, appears to have been what is called in 
the Pani-ab and Sind, a dhand. There is one still thereabouts, close to 
the old bed of the Biah, about thirty miles south-east of Multan, but, at 
the period of Amir Timur’s invasion, it appears to have extended much 
farther towards the north-east than at present, and was of great extent 
and considerable depth.**® Amir Timdr was in these parts just at the 
beginning of the year 801 H. (The year began 12th September, 1398 
A. D.) ; for ho oro-ssed the Qhin-ab on the 2nd of October of that year 
(1398 A. D.). All the rivers of this part are at their full in August in 
the present day ; and the above shows what changes have taken place. 
One would scarcely attempt to bridge the united Jihlara and Qhiu-ab 

8i7 The town and fortress was surrendered on the 1st of Sjifar, 801 II., without 
any opposition whatever. There was, in fact, no one able to oppose him. 

Canningham, in his “ Anoiont Geography of India,” says (p. 224), that Tnlamba 
must have had a remarkably strong fortress, ” as Timor left it nntouohed, because 
its siege would have delayed his progress,” and Briggs’s ‘ Forishta ’ is quoted. On 
the next page ho says, ” The old town was plundered and burnt by Timur, and its 
inhabitants massacred, bat the fortress escaped his fury, partly owing to its own 
strength and partly to the invader’s impatience,” etc., etc. 

The Malfu?dt-i-Timuri says, that the chief people of Tnlanbah presented them¬ 
selves in the Amir’s camp before he reaolied that town, and that the sum of two 
lakhs of rtipfa had boon fixed as an indemnity for sparing the place; and Sayyids 
and ’Ulama wore exempted from payment. There was no opposition whatever. 
Provisions being exceedingly scarce, Amir Timur wished the people to pay the 
ransom in corn instead of money, bnt they refused to do so; and a largo body of 
fresh troops having arrived in the mean time, but, unaware that terms had been 
concluded, and being distressed for want of food, entered the pLico and began to help 
themselves. As soon as intimation was brought to Timur of these doings, ho says; 
” I gave orders to the Taw doM s and Snztkoals to expel those troops from the town, 
and commanded that whatever corn they had plundered or property seized, should 
be taken as an equivalent for so much of the ransom.” I think most troops would 
have acted in just the same manner. No people were massacred, nor was tho place 
burnt, but some of the refractory inhabitants of tho parts around, who, after first 
submitting of their own accord to his grandson, Pir Muhammad the previous year, 
on his march to Multan, and had acted in a rebollious manner after, and massaorod 
some of his men, were punished. A detachment was sent iqjaiust them, and they 
were harried, the men killed, and their families and cattle wore brought in, and wore 
distributed among the soldiery. Most European generals and their troops would 
have acted in much tho same fashion and punished the ” rebels,” I expect, in the 
fourteenth century, as well as in the nineteenth. 

8*8 Sec note 192, page 244. 
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near the poiafc of junction in September even now, or attempt to ci'Cwsb 
the Eawi with a large army at such a season by fording in that month. 
The rainy season, too (and now there is no rainy season hereabouts ? 
the monsoon does not extend its influence so far west j and what may 
have been the climatic changes since Alexander’s time ?), Just preceding 
Timor’s arrival, had been very severe; and it was through its severity 
that the forces of his grandson, Pir Muljamraad, then in possession of 
Multan, had lost so many horses, that, when ho presented himself in his 
grandfather’s camp at Jinjan on the banks of tho JJiali, his men were 
mostly mounted on bullocks, a/id the rest on foot. 

Round about this cMl, dhand, or lake were bogs and swamps; and 
these rondorod tho strongliold of the Khokhar chief very diflBoult to 
approach. The mauza* of ^ulh Nawaz is described, at that period, as a 
very largo village, but I fail to find any traces of it now,**® but tho gikdl^ 
dfuznd, or lake, ns previously observed, still exists or what remains of it, 
in tho old bed of tlio TJiah, six miles and a half north-north-east of 
Tibbah, in Lat. 30° 3' N. and Long. 71° 45' E. Up to this point it will 
be observed, Amir Timfir kept along or near tho right or north bank of 
the Biiih.s^*^ Some of his nobles and their men had crossed the Biah in 

*49 It was Btill known, apparently, in tho last century, when tho Sayyid, Ghttlam 
Muhammad, who proceeded from Hindustan to Kdbul on two or three occasions, 
with dospatoluta from Governor Hastings, to Timtir ^ah, Hfidshdh of Kabul, reached 
that part. Tho Sayyid crossed over on one occasion from Uhoh-har to Bahdwal-pdr, 
and thonco to Mnltan. Setting out from that city to proceed to tho Derah of ’Isma’il 
Khan, he says: “ My first stage from Mnltdn was five kuroh in the direction of N. W. 
to £han Chfil; tho sneond stage was ton kuroh in tho same direction to the Dih-i-Shdh 
Kawdii, on tho banks of tho Biah j tho third stage was ten kuroh N. to ghih-pur; and 
tho fourth another ton kuroh N. W. to Tulanbnli.” This journoy was undertaken in 
H. 1201, which commenced on tho 13th of November, 1796, only a few months pre¬ 
vious to tho time the Sutlaj is said to have suddenly changed its course.” Neither 
Khan tbo of Shah Nawaz, nor Shdh-pur are now to bo found. When the 

Sutlaj changed its coarse, tho Bidlt also dosorted its old bod, and both rivers uniting, 
lost their rospectivo nau'es, and became* the Ilarfari and Nili, upwards, and Ghirah 
lower down, as provioasly mentioned. 

S60 Dnring the revolt of tho Mirzd’s in Akbar Badshdh’a reign, in the year 980 
H. (1572-73 A. D.), nows was received at Lahor, that Ibrahim IJiusain Mirsfi, aooom- 
pauiod by liis youngest brother, Mas’dd Mfrzn, having been defeated at N£g-awr (vul, 
Nagore) by the Bfidshah, was making his way across to t^e Panj.&b territory; that 
ho had crossed the Sutlaj, auci was advancing towards Deb&l-pdr, and plundering 
the oountiy. The Kh&n-i-Jahin, Husain ijali Bog, the Turk-mfin, the feudator/ of 
tho^^bffh of Lahor, with tho forces .•« his pr«ivinoe, at once moved against him, and. 
oanril suddenly upon his camp—ho had only about 400 followers along with him-—in 
eight of Tulanbah, just as IbrAhi.u Husain Mirzd was returning from hunting'(BlpH}h- 
mann, in his printed text of tho Akbar Ndmah, in which names, of places are often 
ineorreot, has "PaifaA ” ( ) iustead of Tulanbah ( ), A. fight etunusd, iu 
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pursaii of the Khokhar chief; and the Amir followed, with the rest of 

t 

'the army, to the river’s banks, opposite to a place called —Jinjdn 

[or c;«p^—]^anjau and —Khanjan, in two other copies of the 

MS. forty kwoh^^^ distant from Multdn, where the whole of the forces 
had congregated. He directed that they shonld commence crossing the 
same day. This was the 1 Sth of tl\e month Safar. On the 15th (26th 
October, 1398), Amir Timur crossed the Biah, and his camp was pitched 

which his followers were ororoomo and dispersed, and liis brother, Slas’dd Hirst, 
W£W oaptnrod. Ibrahim Bnsain Mirza now sought to re-pasa the river Bjab, as he 
feared an attack from Maitan, ^aBain Kuli Beg having intimated to Sa'fd IQxdn, the 
feudatory of Multan, that the Mirza hud ontored Ins provinco. iVs tho Mtrzd had 
only a few followers with him, and night hud sot in, and no boat was procurable, he 
rested on the river’s bank nntil day should appear. A party of fishermen, styled 
jhds, and some Baluchis dwelling in that part of the Multan province, fell npon the 
fugitivos in the night, and dangerously wounded tho Mirzd in tho throat with an 
arrow, a volley of which they had discharged among tho ])arty. Ho was captured, 
and taken away to Multan to Sa’id Khdn. 

Tho Tuibakat-i-Akbari states, that he halted for tho night “ in order to cross 
tho Gharah, which is the name of the river/ormed by the junction of the Sutlaj with 
the Bidh. 

Another writer relates this affair somewhat diiforently, and states, that Ibr&him 
^usain Mirz& halted on the banks of the B(dh and the Sutlaj (that is, whore the rivers 
then met agaig, in the Mnltan district, after having separated, as subsequently dos* 
orihed); tliat ho was set npon and wounded by a low class of Multan peasants styled 
JMls, and that he took refuge in the dwelling of a darwe sh. ^aikh Zakariyd by 
name, who sent information of his whereabouts to Sa’id Khan at Mnltan. This 
agrees with Abd-l-Ka^l. 

Fai?.i, tho Sahriudi, says, that tho Mirzd wanted to cross where the Bidh and 
Sutlaj unite and are known as Ah-i-Qhdrah; while the Akbar Naoiah states, that 
Ibrdbim Ijfusain Mirza was crossing the Sutlaj at Ohdrah (see farther on. Ghallfi- 
Gharah was then a mahdll of tho Mnltan sarkdr), where the Bidh unites with the 
Sutlojf when he was taken prisoner by the fishermen and peasantry. 

All this clearly shows that the Biah still flowed in its old bed, but that tho 
Sntlaj had re-nnited with the Biah some milos to tho south*wesb of tho ohdl, or 
4han4i or lake near Nawuz, mentioned in the account of Amir Timor’s move* 
xnenta, one hundred and eighty years hofore. 

SM Not ''four kos” — eight miles—as in Elliot, hut forty, as above. Tho *f ^afar 
N&mah,” referring to this ohdl-i~db, on the banka of which the Kbokhar chief had 
fortified himself, says, that, “ this sheet of water was of groat expanse, like nnto 
the mind of the pure in spirit, deep, and as the area of the inclination of the most 
beneficent, broad.” The Editor of ” Elliot’s Historians,” in hia version of the ^afar 
N&mah, contained in that work, tarns this part into ” r&d-Jchdna-i'azim, and, translates 
it “ a strong river fortress I ” The original is s twf J and there is not a 

word about any " r&d-khdna,'’or " river fortress.** 

P. de la Oroiz, in bis ” History of Timar>Beo,” surromds this vast lake with a 
wait, behind which ” Nosret Cookeri retired with 2K10O men,” and others copy this 
nonsense. 
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near the karyah of Jinjan, where he halted for four days and nights.*®* 
“In the mean time,” ho says, “ in the course of two or three days, the 
whole army, some by means of boats, and some by swiraining [their 
horses], effected the passage of that rolling river without a single ac¬ 
cident.” 

There is no remark made, either by Amir Timdr himself or by the 
historian, as to any difficulty in crossing the Rawi, but here there was 
some difficulty experienced. Further, wo find the Biah still flowing 
in its old bod, and that it was a “ rolling river,” and “was not fordahle.’* 
This fact is conclusive; and I shall presently show, that no Gh^rah, 
Ghdra, or Hsirhiri^w (miscalled Sutlaj, so low down, by English writers) 
flowed in thi.s neighbourhood at this time, and that such names were 
unknown in those immediate parts, at the period here referred to. 

Leaving Jinjan, Amir Timiir marched one stage to the karyah of 

—SihwAl, or Sihwal—fi*om thence made 
another stage to — A§wau or Asuan, where he remained one day. 

Next day, leaving it, ho made another stage to —Jhawal or — 
Jhawal.*®* The people of Debiil-pur, when the Muza, Pir Mnliammad, 
arrived in those parts, had subinitted to him, and had been well treated; 
but, when they found that, through the mortality among his hoi’ses, ho 
had been obliged to leave his camp outside, and I’otiro within the walls 
of Multan, they, like others in the neighbourhood of that place, rose, 
and in comhinatlou with tho Ghulams of Sultan Firuz Shah, Musafir, 

Timur’s says, rospocting liis camp at Janjan : “ I directed that 

tho whole army, witli tho war materials and baggage, should cross tho river (Bi&h) 
to Janjivu, aud that my pavilion should he orcctcd on a small jpu^tah (emiueuce) 
just outsido tho place, at tho foot of which there was a pleasant garden. When this 
Imd been done, I crossed the river, after which I ascended tho little eminence, and 
from it a verdant plain lay stretched out before mo.” 

*68 Also written llarihuri. 

*6* Tho names of these places vary a little in different MSS.^ and in different 
works. Some have lOiinjan instead of Jinjan, ‘ kh ’ and ‘ j ’ being often obanged 
through tho displacement of a point over or under, others ^aVan, and oven 
Tho second name does not vary so much, and is written Sihwal or Sihw&l. The 
third, likewise, does not vary much, being Aswiin in most MSS., and A?wal in one or 
two. The last is written Jhawdl, Jhawal, and ,Taw&l. The first rending given iu the 
text above is the moat trustworthy ; hut I fail to trace any of those four places. 

Eennell, in his “Memoir on tho map of Hindoostau,” has Jenjian, Sohoual, 
Aaouan, and Johaul respectively (from 1'. do la Croix’s “History of Timur-Beo),” 
but, since his map was constructed, .-ast changes have taken place through the altera¬ 
tions iu tho courses of rivers, osiioeially those of tho Rawi and Biahj and these 
places happened to lie in tlio very tracks of these vast changes, which altered tho 
whole face of tho country, and places which before were in one dO‘dbah were 
transforrod to another. See note 272, page 293. 
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ihe Kabuli, who had been sent to Deb41-piir os Diii*oghah. with 1,000 
troops, were all massacred by them. On the approach of Amir Tirndi^ 
to the aid of his giundson, they abandoned the place wdth all their be- 
Jonginf^s, and went off to the hisdr of Bhatnir. ^ 

When Amir Timur I’eached Jliawal or Jhawal he gave orders for 
the main body of bis forces fo move by way of Dobal-pdr, in order that, 
in the vicinity of Dihli, at tlie maiizn* of Samaiiali, ho would ro-join it. 
Then, taking a body of 10,000 cavalry along with him, he turned off 
towards Ajiiddlian ; and making a forced march, and going on all night, 
on the luornitig of the 2l!tU, at sunrise, reached that place. Many of 
the principal people of this town had also gone off to Bhtitnir, and nono 
remained but a few Sayyids and ’Ulainti, who came forth to receive him. 
They wore well treated, and a Daroghah was left with them that they 
might not be rnoloslcd by any othui’ troops passing that way. On the 
morning of the 25th, after offering up prayers and paying his devotions 
within the domed building where is the tomb and shrine of the Shaikh, 
Farid-i-Shaknr-Ganj. ho set out towards Bhatnir. Passing [R.ti- 

duuah or Rawduutdi],*^* and proceeding ten huroh, ho reached Khalis 


SS* In ttio Malfuziit-i-TImun', in ‘‘Elliot’s Historians,” iL ia said [p. 421], that, 
“ pasHivij hy Riulunah, I halted at Klialis Kotali;” hut, in tho extract from tho 


Tiinur^Namah in tho sarne work, tlio same word or rather totters are trans* 

lilted: ” From thonce ho atartod for Bhutnir, and croitaimj tho i-iver, ho nrrivijd at 
Khalis-kotali.” This is improved upon in a note to tho word ' river,’whioh is ex- 
tseodingly amusing to road by ono who knows the parts in question. Sco Vol. Ill, 
p. 488 of tho above work. If water is here referred to, whioh 1 do not think it is, 


Aijijy would be the pliirnl of ijj —river. 

lleforriiig to the confluonco of the ” BiAs and Satloj,” in his ” Ancient Geo¬ 
graphy of India,” Cunningham, quoting ” Ahul Faxl,” says;—” For the distance of 
12 kosi near FiruKpnr the rivers BiAh and Satloj nuito, and those again, as they pass 
on, divide into four streams, tho liiir, Harf, lMrn7, and Ndriii,” but this turns out 
to bo “Gladwin’s translation of tho Ayin Akbari.’’- Tho A’In-i-Akburi contnins 
nothing of this sort. It says (see also Blouhinaun’s text, page 540) : “ For about 
twelve huroh above FirAz-pfir, the Bulb and Sntinj unite, and after that ixicoivo 
[that is the two united] tho names—Ifarihari, JOnnil, and Nurni, and near Multan 
unite with the other four [rivers of tho Piuij-ab, beforo mentioned] but, in a foot¬ 
note, Blochmann, who had no local knowledge, divides tho word llarihiin, whioh is 
80 well known, into liar and Ilari, as though two words, which it is not. This 
Gladwin also seems to have done, but there is not a tcord of ” those again, as they 
pass on divide into four streamsthis is all Gladwin’s own if, in his translation. It 
is a great pity that translators when they do not understand a passage, should add 
tuords of their man, because it misleads: bettor to merely give a literal translation, 
and say they do not clearly understand it. An example of this pernicious system is 
given in note 255, below. 

Abd-1-Fax1, as it happens, says, that, ” between tlte Btah and the Sutlaj is a 
distance of fifty kuroh.” See also page 296. 


K K 
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Koflah wliei*e he halted. This place is fifty kuroh [one copy says fifliy- 
tbree] from Bhatnir; and three kuroh is a standard/ar«aM. At the 
fort of ®dlif Kotlah Amir Timfir remained until the time of afternoon 
prayer, then pushed on for the remainder of that day and the whole 
night, and Imlted not until he had crossed the ghul or desert tract in one 
stage. When morning approached, his advanced guard surprised the 
patrol from the side of Bhatnir; and, at breakfast time, Amir Timfir 
appeared before it. 

The historian says, “ tho fortress of Bhatnir is a very strong place, 
and one of tho most notable of Hindustan, much out of the high road, 
and lying awaf on tho right hand. Round about it is (waste)*®^; 

Tho word as it appears in the different MSS. of the ^afar-N^mih available— 
and I have used five copies—are as in the text above, with the exception of one 
copy which has with a j inserted over, showing, that, in copying the MBS.^ 

a letter had been left out. If we suppose that these letters form two words, and 
that they might form ^JJ - i- or ovon that tho latter might be with * d * 
instead of ‘w’; still, that water or a river is not referred to, is evident from the fact, 
that, throughont tho j!?iifiir-N4mah, when the crossing of a river or water is referred 
to, tho verb used is ‘ to cross from one side to anotbor,’ while here we 

have ‘ to pass by,’ etc. Moreover, when rivers are referred to, thoy are 

called dbf as ‘ Ab-i-OJ^in-ao,’ ‘ Ab-i-Tiilanbab,’ etc., and the Biah is styled * db * and 
‘ darj/d.’ Further, if tho plursil form of — rdd —‘river’ was meant, we should 

have — rudahah, not — nidunah. From this it is qnite clear to mo, that 

the word in question refers to a place, not to idvers or river beds, although, at tfis 
present time, some small river channels do intervene between Ajuddl'A.n, on the north 
side. There is tho dry bod of a small rivor which is known as the Dandi (thodiminn* 
tivo form of Panduh, probably); bnt, what is hero referred to——is souths 
east of Ajtiddhan, and botwcon it and Khalis Kotlah. This so called may 

possibly refer to what is left of tlie channel of the minor of tho three branches into 
which the Uariari, or Nili separated, after the Biih and Sntlaj, farther north, kid 
united, again to separate, but this junction took place after tho time of Amfr Timiir’f 
invasion; and, moreover, he had passed south-east of Aju^dhan towards jEDidliB 
Kotlah before was passed, not crossed. It is quite certain that the great 

Pandah, or high bank of the last independent channel of tho Sntlaj, is not meant in 
the text above; for, instead of being situated between Ajdddlian and Khalis Kotlah, 
and west of the latter place, tho great Pandah is fourteen miles east of it, and further 
more, at the period in question, tho Sntlaj, in its Inclination westwards, had not yea 
made that new channel for itself, and still flowed in that by Dboh-har. 

*66 In the extract given by tho Editor from his own translation from the 
K&mah in “ Elliot’s Historians." ve have tho following“ It is situated far out of 
the road on the right hand, .mU is surrounded by the desert of Ohol.** Here be has 
mistaken the Persian word oiW—a wilderness, uncultivated waste, and napopulated 
traet, or containing very few inhabitants, bnt not necessarily a desert—tot a proper 
mino! The Editor continues: “ For fifty or a hundred kos there is no water.” 
This sentence ^ misleading and iucorreob, and will not be found in any copy of the 
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; Wicl tlie inhabitants of the place obtain water from a hol-i-dh or lako, 
which is filled in the rainy season. It was said that no foreign army 
had ever reached it; and, on tliis account, the rebels who had fled from 
Debal-pdr and Ajdddhan, and other places, had assembled there. Such 
a number had reached it, that there was not room for them within; 
consequently, there were many people, and a vast number of animals 
and loads of property, loft outside. This place, and the territory around, 
was held by Rao Ddl-qhiu,*®® who collected revenue from those parts, 
and from all who passed that way, either merchants or travellers; and 
karwdns of traders wore not safe from his ejections.” Suffice it to say, 
that the place was nearly carried when the defenders called for quarter, 
and next day Rao Dul-chm came out. After this, however, tho people 
again rose, closed the gates, were again attacked; and when Timdr’s 
troops had gained tho walls, they again sued for quarter, which was 
once more granted. Tho fugitives from Debal-pur and Ajdddhan, and 
other places, having however gained an entrance, in conjunction with 
the Bhatis, again broke out, and closed tho gates. This, as might be 
expected, raised tho ire of Timdr ; and tho place was stornred and cap¬ 
tured. Many of tho defenders burnt thorasolves, along with their 
women, and otlior belonging.s. Of the DebiU-pdr fugitives who had 
been concerned in tho massacre of Musafir, tho Kabuli, and his foi’co of 
1,000 men, 500 were put to death, and their families m.ade slaves, and 
the remainder spared, but tho defences of tho fort and town of Bha^nfr 
were levelled with the dust.*^^ 

iJafar Ndmah, nor is such a word as kos to bo found throughout the whole work. 
Cotn)>are also pp. 421 and 422 of Elliot’s work. 

3&6 The name is written Dfil-ghin, and thoso who copy from the ^afar Namah 
alter it into Khul-chin, but, in Elliot, it is made “ Khal-chin " of. 

257 All those matters are set down against Timur by history compilers to make 
him out a monster, bnt they leave out what caused him to act with stern severity. 
Hero persistent treachery, after boing twice forgiven, is shown. I wonder whether 
in tho present enlightened days SkobelofiE and Komaroff, and other “ divine figures 
from tho north” or west would have acted differently ? or even if, during the late 
Af^dn campaign the Afghan “robola” would not have been served much after 
the same fashion, if they had acted in the same manner after once surrendering P It 
would have been very strange if they had not. And yet one writer sets down what 
ho supposes to be “ Abu’l Fazls Utile knowledge of Bhattlidna,” which knowledge is, 
however, very groat, as tho A’in*i-Akbari shows, to “ the depopulation caused by 
*the firebrand of the universe,’ Timur.” The Q^ingiz Khan put more people to 
death after surrendering, at Bukhara and Samr-kand alone, than fell in all the wars in 
which Timdr engaged during his whole lifetime; and yet some, unaoquainted with 
these historical facts, sing the praises of the great Jangez,” without knowing even 
how to spell his name correctly, and exclaim against ** tho ruthless tyrant anil bar. 
barian, Taironr.” Such writers would do well to rend, mark, learn, and inwardly 
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Having dispoHed of this affair, on the 3rd of the month Rabi’-^l 
>^wwa], Amir Tirndr with liis force marched fourteen kuroh to a pla43e 
siylcd Hie Hauz-i-Ab—The Reservoir of Water—and on the following 
day roaohod and passed the fort of Fin'izah [in one copy Firdzkoh—the 
“ Foorazabad ” .of tl»o map.s, not the Hiaar B’irdzah] and reached the town 
of Sarasti*65 now Sinsa [“ Sirsnh ” of the maps], on the Gliag-ghar. It 
was deserted by its inliabitant.s on Ills approach. Halting a day there, 
his next stage of eighteen kuroh took him to near the fort of Fatli-dbad 
[the “ Futtohabad” of the maps]. On the 7th, having passed by the 
foi’t of Rajab-pur roaohod the fort of Ahroni, which, 

showing hostility, was sacked and destroyed, and nothing left to mark 
it but some heaps of ruins. Ho moved again on the 8tli, and brought 
up in the open plain near the karyah of Tihwanah [tumod into “ Toha- 
nuh” in our mnps]. There ho came into contact with “a largo and 
powerful tribe oallod Jatau [Jats] who, for a long period of time, had 
acquired sway over that part, plundei’i'd on tho high roads, and way laid 
kurwdns and msis.siiero(l their pooph^ especially if Musalmans.*®^ Somo 
of those had taken shelter among tho hills [low, rocky hills] and jangals^ 
tho last consisting oliielly of sugar-canes A party seat against them 

digest tho ftccouut of tho “ Invasion of Islam by tho Mnghals” in tho “TabaVat-i- 
NAjiri,” nml tlien tlioy wonlil know inoro about theso tnattors. Thoso who would 
writo history shciuhl l)o strictly just and impartial, and also know something of it 
from tho originals, and not from translations only. Soo Klliot’s “Races of tho 
North-West rrovinco.s of India,” Vol, Jl, pp. 17—19. 

*l>^ Sarnsli is tlio old namo of Sirsii: Siirsnti, not Snrsuti, is the name of a rivei*,’ 
tho ancient Baraswati, do!=tcrib(Ml farther on. 

850 Tliis plaeo is ealled “ Rajabpur,” in tho extrsict from tho “ Malfiizat,” in. 
Elliot's work ; and a fc'w ])ngo.s farther on, in his extract from tho “ {{iafar Namali,” 
it is “ Rajabnur.” Tliero is very littlo doubt that tho place called “Ryopoor'' in 
tho mnps, cloven milos and a half to tlio north-east of Fatlj-dbAd, is tho place referred 
to, and wliioli lies on tho routo from Fath-dbad to Ahroni, the “ Arnaunee" of tho 
maps. 

WO Seo Ihn Batiitab, pngo 2fi3. 

Wl This tract appears to have been notable for the cultivation of sugarcane 
from early times. Sn tiin Mas’fid, son of ^lal.nndd of Ghaznin, having eutorod Hind 
for tho purpoao of crn.slung tho rebellion of his governor of tho province east of the 
Indus, Atmad-i-Nial-ligiri, in 420 II. {lU3t-;j5 A. !>,), marohod against tho fortress 
«f Snrasti [now Birsii], said to have lioen. at thni. lime, one of the most celebrated 
strongholds of Hind. It had horn iovosted by Uis father, SalJidu Mahmud, but ho 
did not succeed in taking it. Aftov ii.ivint; been before it somo days, the ruler of 
that part and strongaold, Rndi ■.</ \io could not cope with tho Masalman forces, 
despatched an agent to Snltdn M.as’ud, offering to pay down a very large sum, and to 
afterwords pay a certain yearly Hm.nint as trihuto. Those offers wore accepted, and 
hortiUtios were snspeudod. This Rajali, however, in order to raise the sum to bo 
paid at once, seised on a number of Musulnmn raorohauls and traders, who happened 
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slew about 200, and returned with a number of captives, and many head 
of cattle. On the 9th of the month, Amir Timdr started from Til>wdnah, 
and the families and followora, heavy materials; and booty, were sent off 
towards Samanah under the Amir, Suliradn Sjidh; and he, liaring^ that 
same day, passed the lyala’ of [Mung Ala—turned into “ Moonuk ** 

in our maps] halted. Amir Timdr, in the mean time, made a forced 
march in order to beat up the quarters of those Ja^s who had concealed 
themselves in the jamjals in the neighbourhood of Tihwdnah. Some 
2,000 of them were put to the sword the same day, and matiy captives, 
and much cattle, were taken. In the part entered there was a village 

to be in the place when the investment oommencod, and were nnablo to got away, 
and sought to extort this money from them. The merchants managed to acquaint 
Suhdn Mus'dd with tlioir In-Iploss state and fho Rajah’s tyranny; and also informed 
him of the weakness of tlio Hindus and their inability to opi >080 him, and stating, 
that, if ho remained before the place for five or six days more, the enemy would 
have to conn, out and surrender at discretion. 'rj)o Snlfan was not inclined to wait; 
and when ho booamo ucciuaiuted with the llajiih’s tyranny, ho roselvod to attsick the 
fortress at once. The country ronud was remarkable for the extensive growth of 
sugar-cane 5 so “ he directed tluit f?icy slwuhljill the ditch with Kiujar^cnne,” and assault 
tho plaoo. This was dono, and the stronghold of Sarasti was stormed and captured. 

The drowning of Abmad-i-Nml-Tigin—not “ Biniil-Tagin,” as some have written 
the name—near Man§driyah on tho Mihraii of Sind, has been already recorded. See 
note lOB, on Bahman-no, page 19(>. 

In tlio following yoar Salt.aa Mas’ud captured Hansi, after which ho moved 
against the fort of Soni-pat, belonging to Deobal or Dcbdl of ITaridnah, as ho is 
called. Several other strongholds aro said to have fallen into tho hands of tho 
Sultan during this expedition, which had never been assailed by the Mtisalmdns 

before. His father h-nl despatched an army ngainst one of these, tho name of which 

• «• 

is written N-arsi—in three MSS. and 45 -^—Tarsi in one—bat was stopped on 
hearing of that SiiItHn’s docoaso. Sultan Mas’ud attacked aiul captured it. He sub¬ 
sequently, just before his return towards Ghasnin, cumpollod tho ruler of anothor 
part, whose name was Ham, to submit to his supremacy. 

Ibu Aj;ir, tho Shdmi, has u wonderful account of the capture of this place— 
Narsi—which, he says, is related by “ the most trustworthy ohroniclors.” Among 
other wonders, “ tho city was,” ho assorts, ” a day’s ” journey in length that it 
took tho whole army of 100,000 horse,” a night and a day to sack the bdsdr of tho 
’alidrs and jewellers ; that no other part of tho city was molested ”5 and that, “ in 
that Idzdr alone, such a vast amount of gold, silver, and jewels fell into tho hands 
of the captors, that it was found impossible to compute it, and therefore tho shares 
among tho soldiery had to bo dealt out by moasuro ” ! 

It is strange, with liia “ trustworthy chroniclers” not named, that the only two 
chroniclers who wore contemporary with Sultan Maa’dd, and wore in tho government 
employ, Abu-l-Fa^l-i-Baihak'i, who was his biographer, so to say, and tho Qardaizi, 
should not mention anything of this wondrous place and its bo»jfcy; while Ibn Agtr 
shonld have it at his fingers ends, who wrote more than a century and a half after— 
about thirty years before tho “ Taba^dt-i-Ndjiri ” was finished—and who was never 
in Hind or. near it in bis life. 
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inhabited by Sayyids, who were well treated, and a Ddroj^ali was Ioffe 
to protect thera from molestation. On the lOfeh, Amir Suliman ghah 
who with the families, etc., was in the neighbourhood of Mdng, moved 
again nearer towards tho city of Samanah, and remained there that 
ni'^ht. On tho llth ho again moved and reached the banks of the 
Ghag'ghar; and Amir Tiindr, who had set out from Tihwdnah to punish 
the Jats, joined Amir Suliman Shah on the banks of that river near to 
Samanah.*®* Having halted there some days to rest the forces and 
arrange matters, Amir Timur again moved on the 15th, and reached the 
vicinity of tho bridge of Kopilah [or Gopilah—over tho Ghag-ghar 
as it thou flowed. There, the Amirs who had been despatched from 
the grassy plain—the Jal-gAh —of Dui-in*®* at Kabul on particular 
services [which, unfortunately, ai-e not mentioned], who had reduced all 
tho places met with on their way, this day effected a junction with the 
rest of the army. Tiie march was resumed on the 16th; the bridge 
crossed; and, in a verdant plain beyond it, a great camp was pitched. 
Tho tinjops despatched from the banks of tho Bi.ih by way of Debdl-pur, 
hero likewise rejoined. On the 17th tho w'hole army moved from the 
camp near the bridge of Kopilah, and marching a distance of five huroh^ 
reached tho bridge dt Bakrdn or Bagran [ c»l^ ] over the river Sursuti. 
On the 19tU of the month the army marched from thence and reached 
the karyah of Kailhal, which is distant from Samanah seventeou huroh, 
which is e(puil to five standard farsakhs and two »n®7.” Here the army 
of Amir Timur was marshalled in order of battle preparatory to advanc¬ 
ing upon Uihli; and hero I shall leave him, after merely giving what 
tho historian of his campaign afterwards says, and in his own exact 
words, re.speotiiig tho different rivers of tho territory now known (coz*- 
rcctly) as “ tl»o teriitory of tho Panj-ab.” 

Ho says: “ Tho river flowing through tho city of Nagar [Sri-Nagar, 
which ho writes with gh-^], they call Ab-i-Dandanah, and Ab-i- 
Jamad. Above Multan it unites with tho Qbin-ao, and both having 
passed Multan, unite with tho Rawah, whi<!h passes on tJia other side of 
that place,*®* and a}>proach each other. After that, the Ab-i-Biah reaches 
them, and all these, near to Uohcljh, unite with the Ab-i-Sind, and the 
whole aro then known as Ab-i-Sind, wbich, on the skirt of the territoi*y 
of Tatah [Thnthah], unites with the *umvi(in or ocean.” 

According to tho tradition current among the people of this part, 
at tho time of niy Survey I'ocord, !vmir Timfir is said to have crossed 

*68 That river ran under its WiuU, up te the close of tho last century. 

W8 See my “ Notks oh Avqu vnisxXn,” page 689 , and comp.iro Elliot here. In 
the latter’s work the Ghag.ghar is aUvays turned into “ Khagar." 

*®* 1 shall refer to the fact notU-od hero, farther on. 
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the Qi|iiii>ab, that is the Bihat or Jihlam^^ aad the Q]]iin*4b united, two 
fcaroA south of the ^ashak of Neko-kdri, now shortened to Ko*km,*®® near 
where the hamlet known os Jaso ke stood, but which has now disap¬ 
peared. The ferry over it, which appears now to have been abandoned, 
was known a.s the Jaso ke Patau ; and there was another at Neko-kd.ri 
above, likewise, called the Noko-kari or Ko-kavi Patan, the routes from 
which ferries led by f^ior Kot to Tulanbah. The crossing place was, 
certainly, not far off, bat it was nearer four huroh than two south of 
Neko-kari. 

Thus we find from the foregoing, that, at tho time of Amir Timur’s 
invasion of Hind, tho Jihlatn and Qhin-al) nnitud not far from Shor, or 
Shor Kot, which is an ancient site, and was inhahibed )>y Langah Jats. 
It was, in the time of Akbar Bad^ali, a considemblo town, the chief 
place of the vmhdll of tliat name, and where the Daroghah was located. 
It had been in ancient times a largo and imiiortant wallod-tovvu, bub it 
has been in a state of desolation for a long period of time. When 1 last 
saw it in 1850, the mound on which the old place stood, was covered 
with extensive ruins, and surrounded with the remains of a wall of burnt 
bricks; and it was of sufficient elevation to bo prominently seen for 
several miles round about. I believe it to bo the sflb of the very fortress 
near, or in the fork between the confluence of the two rivers, more 
particularly since there is no trace of any other old fortress in tho 
neighbourhood near where the confluence of the two rivers anciently 
took place, ^or, I may mention, means * noise,’ * tumult,’ ‘ agitation ’ 
or ‘commotion of water,’ etc., but that is a Persian or T4jsik word, and 
we might expect to find it called by a Hindi luiino.*®^ I merely mention 
the coincidence. 

866 Both the historian, it most be remembered, and Amir Timur, himself, al* 
ways call the Wihat or Bibat or Jililam river, the Jamad. 

866 This Kofbak, which appears in our maps as “ Nee Kokaruh," and “ Neeko- 
karah/' no two maps being alike, at the time of tho Survey referred to above, was 
peopled by Sayyids ; and in a grove of troos, a little to the south-east thereof, is tho 
grave of the Sayyid, *Abd-allah-i-Jahanian, of tho t/chchh family of Ba^dra 
Sayyids, apparently j and ho is held in such veneration that they would not even use 
the dead wood of the trees for firo-wood. Tho defunct was a man of snoh great 
neko-hdrC —that is, benevolence and goodness—that the place was named, after him, 
the ^afbah of the Neko-kari, but which, through constant use became shortened to 
Ko*k£ri. 

867 Unless, as is not improbable, the fact of these parts having been under 
Hnbammadan rulers, who used the Tdjzik laugoiige, certainly for four centuries 
before tho appearance of Amir Timur in this neighbourhood, if not from the occu¬ 
pation of Multdu by the ‘Arabs, seven centuries before his time, was the cause of 
the Hindi name (if it over had one: the additional " Kot” is comparatively modern) 
being disQoatiaaed. One of the deaoeudauts of the ‘Aral! tribe of Tammim was still 
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Tho old bod of tho Qbiii-ab, oi* ratlior tbo most prominent, and 
probably most recent, of its former channels, can still be distinctly 
traced witliin throe miles of ^or-Ko^ on tho cast and south to this day. 
At tho period in question, and for sometime after, Shor-Kot was in the 
QbiU'hath Do-dbah,*®^ as shown from the movements of tho Mughal 
midoi's, who yearly entered thoso parts up to tho year 834 H. (1430-31 
A. D.); but, subserpiontly, on tho Qit'n-ab inoHning farther towards the 
west, like tlio otlicr three rivers east of it continued to do, it was shut 
out of that do-dhah and transferred to tho llaohin-ab l)o-4bah, iu which 
it still continues, and lies some .six miles cast of ti\o left or east bank of 
the united (jiiiu-Ab and Biliat or Jihlam. Tliese two rivers, at the time 
of Amir Timur’s invasion, had, for some time, separated from tho Rawf 
and Biiih,*^^ and flowed on tho west side of Multan, Avhilo the two latter 
still passed on the east as heretofore. More respecting them, and tho 
great Hood which devastated tho whole northern Panj-ab tonatory, be¬ 
tween tho Qhiu-ab and tho Siitlaj, anterior to the arrival of Timilr in 
these parts, and tho probable changes caused thereby, will be found iu 
the account of the rivers furtlior on. 

Then as to tho rivers farther cast, lot ns take into consideration 
that Amir Timur’s i^ces, inolnding followors, could not have been less 
than 80,000 or 100,000 persons, and as many horses; and, that while ' 
bo crossed from Ajiiddhan to Bliatnir witli 10,0U0, tho more nunierons 
portion, with the followers, bnggage, and heavy materials of tho army, 
crossed dii’oet from Ucbal-piir to Mdng Ala, and all rc-asscmbled on the 
banks of Iho Ghag-gbar near Samanah, In doing this they must have 
crossed the beds of all tho rivers but one tributary to the Hakrii or 
Wahindah, including tho old ehauuols of tho Satlaj, whether they 
contained water or were dry; and it is strange, that, although Arair’ 
Tirndr must also have crossed the ehauiicl of the Sutlaj, whether it 

in posBOBsion of territory on tho liihat oi* ,Tihiam and the Oh.in-ab when Amir Timur 
orosaed tho IminB. Soo noto 216, pn^o 279, .and a noto farther on. 

Thoro is an old Baying;, that, “ ^or ia notorious for tninalta, as Oh.andam-ot 
is for the qaarrelsorao proclivities of its inhabitants.” 

Cunningham, in his ” Ancient Geography of Tudi.a,” ‘‘identifios” Shor Kot aa 
on© of the towns of tho Malli.” and with “th.'towii of Po-lo-fn visited by Hwen 
Thsang}” and supposes tho tradition current in tluo neighbourhood of its doatruotlon 
by “ some king from the westward nhnii 1300 yo,ira ago,” to be tho “ White Huns.” 
Wo ^need not go quite so f.ir back, •hm may leave tho “ White Huns” and ” Hwon 
Thsang” for what they oro worth 

Like the unmes of tc*.vna and villages, this do~ahah appears in our maps 
under the inoorroot names of "Jech Doob” tuid Donnb,” and, certainly with¬ 

out the meaning of tho word being understood, or how written in the original. Bee 
note 277, pngo 296. 

Wi See jHige 29L and nolo 2G5, 
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eontained water or not, between Ajdddhan and Koflab, the 

Ghag'gbar is the only river mentioned by name between the Bi&b and 
Sam^LnaU. At the same time, although a or waste tract is men* 
tioned between Kotlah and Bhattiir, there is no mention of other 

neither is there the least allusion to any scarcity of water, 
and of which such largo bodies of troops and animals must have 
required a considerable quantity. 1 have estimated the number, of 
Amir Timdr’s forces at a low figure, and have reason to suppose that 
they weie much more numerous; for it cannot be supposed that he 
would have invaded Hindfiatan, intent on reaching Dihli, at the head 
of a smaller number. In recent times, say in the last century, It would 
have been a dangerous experiment, if not an impossible matter, to 
take such a numerous army in two bodies by these routes.^?! Whilo 
there is no mention on tho part of the historian that the beds of 
these rivers were passed, or that any riveiu had dried up, or were 
running, at the time—a matter much to be regretted—but as no scarcity 
is mentioned, and the halting places wore merely the ordinary ones, 
and not specially chosen, we must conclude that there was water in 
the beds of some of these rivers (including the Hakp^), but not suffi* 
ciently deep as to require remark in crossing them* 

^ Let us now see what the A’in-i-Akbarf says respecting the Ab>i- 
Sind and other rivers, and tho Do-ababs and ^ibahs of the Panj>ab 
terntory and parts adjoining it on the east, after which I will give some 
extracts from the Survey made of these parts about a century since, to 
which I have before alluded. 

“ The l^ubah of Labor,*’ he says, extends from the Sutlaj [not the 
CHiirah or Harihdri, but higher up: above the present junction of the Bidh 
and Sutlaj] to the Ab'i-Sind, a distance of one hundred and eighty kuroh 
in length, and from Bhimbar to Qbaukhan^i, a dependency of Sat Qaph, 

Vll The Sayyid, *Abd-nllah gh&h, who, with only a stnall following, when ho 
was despatched to Kdbnl in 1780>8L by Governor Hastings, foand the route from 
Biksnir by Phfigal and Moj Gafh to IT ohch h. saffioiently difflonlt. He lost a son, 
and a number of his people, between Bikdnir and I/ ohoh . The Hon’ble Monntstnart 
Elphinstone also passed by the same halting places on his way to Kdbal, but he went 
to BahdwaKpdr from Moj Gsfh. 

1 hope shortly to give the Sayyid, Gflmldm Mol^ammad’s account of his father^ 
mission and his own to Kabul iu his own words. See note 249, page 282. 

27t Qj^akhan^i was a maJ^dll of the Bachin-db Do»fihah of the Mnlt&n $ar%dr of 
the Multdn tUbdh, and belonged to the Khar’l Ja^. Jt is now an izudgnifioant place, 
and at this time is in the Bari Do>dbah, showing how places have been changed from 
one do'dbak to another, fourteen miles B. H. E. of the town of Hnrappah, and about 
umile from the south or left bank of one of the old channels of the Bdwi, three miles 
and a half from the high bank farther south-east. It appears in the maps as 
** Ohowkuodee.'* Sath Gsfh, .under the name of Sutgurrah,’* and "Shntgunah,** 
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eighty-six kuroh in breadth, Six rivers run through it, all coining from 
the Koh-i-ghamdli. 1. Sutlaj, the old name of which is ghutlaj [bnt 
jotS* in the printed text. See note 206, page 259], the spring-head being 
at Kahldr. Lddhidnah, Rd-par, and Mdohhf Warah are on its banks. 
At the Gtizar or ferry of Loh [ fyf it unites with the Biah. 2. Jiidh, 
the old name of which is Hipdsha [ L&lw ], rises at Biah Kund, near the 
Koh-i-Gald Sultan-pdr is near this great river. [It now lies 

eight miles west of it, and three miles north of Loh or Loh-Wil], 3. 
Bdtoif the old name of which is trdwati [ ]. Tt issues from the 

K.oh i-Bhadral [ or and the Ddr-ul-Mnlk of Labor is on its 

banks. 4. Ghin-ab, tho old name is Qhandar-Bhdgd [ ]. Two 

rivers rise on tho slopes of the Koh-i-Kliatwdr [in some, Khiahtwar], 
one the Qhandar, tho other the Bhdgd, and having united near Khatwar, 
tho names become changed to Qiiandar-Bhagd. It [the united rivers] 
passes by Bahldl-pdr, Sd^harah, and Hazdrah.*^* 5. Bihat [•A't?], the 
old name of which is Bidasta [ ]. Its source is a ^auz or small 

lake in tho parganah of Wir in Kash-mir. It flows through Sri-Nagar, 
and Bhirah is situated on its bank. 6. Sind. ' This river is said to 
rise between Kash-mir and Kdsh gh ar, some say in Khitd. It passes by 
the oonflnes of Suwad [or Suwat], A^ak Bandvas, and Qba-u-parah to the 
Baldchistan.*’® * 

is about thirty milos north-east of OhankhanfU. and between two and throe isles' 
from tlie south of loft bank of tho llawi, near which Ohaukhnndi lies, and thirteen 
miles to tho eastward of Fatl.i-pur Ghughcrah, “ Fattehpoor Googaira,” of tho maps. 
Hertfabouts, tho vnlloy of tho Itawi is some thirty-four miles broad, cub up with 
several channels, showing tho gront changes tho river has made at different periodj. 
Klmt-pfir. tho chief place of a mahdll, mentioned in the Mughal raids, and the pla^, 
where, at one period, tho Rawi used to be forded, was the northernmost port of the 
Multan fubah, and is repeatedly mentioned in history, but that seems to have dis 
appeared. 

Bath Gnrh is tho place to which Mr. M. L. Dames's (Seethe “Journal’* for 
1881) "mighty Ch&kar Uind," a potty Baldch chief, retired, when he had to leave 
the Baldcb country. lie did not ''found ’’ any " kingdom with its capital 8evi 
(8ib{)'’ and did not “wage war loith Human Chughutta,” as Humdydn Biidshah 
has been styled by him. More respecting Ohokar, tho Bind, will be found farther 
on. Boo also my “ Notes on AfohanistXn,” etc. page 347. 

STS See ante page 278 and note 244. 

W* Or Takht-i-llasdrah on tho west bank of the QlLin-do, 8i miles N. N. W. of 
JaUl-pdr, and 34 miles below Rdm-Nagar, in the Ohin-hath do-dbah of L&hor ftitoh, 
with a fort of burnt brick, belonging then to the Khokbars. 

Also written Bhihrah () in some copies of the A’in. This is the 
fortress of the S]jil-®h-ud-l)in, Mnbdrak §ik4h, which Amir Timdr captured, 

bnt be calls it Bahrab, as does his (Icacondant, Babar, who took possession of it before. 
he succeeded in his designs u|K)n liinddstan. See note 246, page 279. 

*76 The present age may ha called the " Age of Gassetteers," but, nnfortuDatety, 
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, ** Tbe B&daKah named the part between the Sntlaj and the Bfih, 

Bist-Jdlandhar; that between the BUh«. and the Biwi, the Bari [not 
between the Harihdri, Ndrni, or Qhdrd^ and the Rawi, it will be observed. 
.. This is important, because, even now it is considered to extend from the 
dried up Biah to the Bawi]; that between the Rawi and Qhiin«db, 
Bachin>do or BaQhin<ab; that between the Qhin-ab and Bihat, Qbtn> 

many of them contain much arrant nonsense, old statements ro'dished up, and the 
stories of Dow and Briggs renovated. There is a compilation issued from the “ In> 
telligence Branch of the Qaarter^Mastor Cjeneral’s Department ’* in India, called 
the Pii'sHfN Gazetteer,*’ which is culled Part III of a confidential ’* Gazetteer of 
Afghanistan, 'intended for’Political and Military reference.'* 

‘*PtskCn" means ‘anterior,' ‘antique,' and also * fAe o/fc»noo»,* but the tract of 
country which the compilation in question is intended to give information upon 
chiefly, is that part of the sonthern Afghaiiistan called Pushaitg (which'Arab writers 
called Fushanj, according to their system of writing old Tajzik words), through 
which part wo are carrying a Bailway (a good part of which, from a recent “ Beport *’ 
has boon found useless), and call it in public documents " Balochistan," because it is 
in the Afghanistan. 

I will give a specimen of the historical information contained in this " Antique ** 
or "Afternoon” Gazetteer, suggested by the above statomont of Abd-i-Fa^l. It 
says!—‘‘ The Balueh tribes to the mat [the Baluchist&n is referred to], 6«»«y the in- 
hahitants best known to Nddir Shah, that monarch bestoioed their name on the country, 
which properly shoxdd be styled BrdhdCstdn, if supremacy and numbers are of any 
weight." I venture to say that there is no authority for statlug that Nadir Shsh 
gave name to the Balughistdu, which was known by that name centuries before bis 
time. 

It will bo seen from what Abd-l-Fazl states, that it was the well known name of 
their oonutry, ages before Nadir Shah's time, and also before the Brdhuis were known 
td*history. Of course, it is not to bo supposed that the above was intonded to mis* 
lead, but it is misleading nevortheloss. It is the outcome of persons writing on 
subjects respecting which they have no special knowledge, and copying the incorrect 
statements of others, npon which they have to depend. 

The compiler of the " PeaMn " Gazetteer, however, is not the only one: there 
is a “pamphlet”-—written for some political purpose apparently, entitled “Our 
Western Frontier,” London, 1887—containing much after the same fashion, by Mr. 
C E. Biddulph, of the Bombay Uncovenanted Service. At page 8 ho assures ns 
that "the terms Afghanistan and Belooehistan, are arbitrary and fictitious }" that 
“ they are terms we have adopted from motives of convenience ; ” that “ the region 
called by us Balooehistan (p. 13),” is a “ term invented by ue (p. 15) j ” and that, “ the 
term Afghanistan is one of European vivention (p IB).” 

It is very evident that the writer is unacquainted with Abd-I-Fa^l, much less 
with older writers by five or six oonturies. When a person sets himself up as a 
teaoher of others respecting the geography, history, and ethnography of a country, 
he ought, at least, to know something of its past history. The anther of the 
pamphlet in question will find considerable information on this head from the Mu¬ 
hammadan writers in the Fifth Section of my “ Kotbs ok AvaulimsTiK ahd part 
OP BALfigmsTdw.” 
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hath and that between the Bihat and the Sind, Sind-Sagar.^^ The 
distance from the Sutlaj to the .Bfdh is fifty Icuroh ; from the Biih to 
the Riiwi, seTenteen; from the Bawi to the Q]^in*db, thirty; from thfe 
Qhin-fib to the Bihat, twenty; and from the Bihat to the Sind, sixty- 
eight kuroh." 

« The Multdn ^(f6ah,” he says, “ before the territory of 1'^athah 
[that is middle and lower Siud—Siw-istdn or Wioholo, and 
Lar, making five Sarkdrs] was included, extended from Firdz-pdr to 
Siw-istan [that is, their boundaries: not to those particular places], a 
distance of four hundred and three kurohy and adjoins the Sarkdr of 
Sahrind on the east; Shor on the north; the Subah of Ajmir on the 
south and Kioh and Mukran on the west.*®® 

“ The Bihat unites with the Qhin-ab near the parganah of Shor,*®^ 
then running for a distance of twenty-seven kuroh^ near Zafar-pdr,*®* 
they unite with the Bslwi, and all three become one river. Sixty kuroh 
lower down, near ITohchh, they enter the Siud. For about twelye kuroh 
above, to near Firfiz-pdr, the Biah and Sutlaj unite, and after that lose 
their names, and are styled Haidhari [ Ipand [ ],®®* and 

Kurui [ ]. Near Multdn, having united with the other four 

[rivers], liiey flow together.*®® Every river that enters the Sind [river] 
acquires the name Siud.*’ 

W7 Ommingham, in his “Ancient Geography of India,” page 154, snys: “The 
names of the Do&hs £Do*£bahs P] were iiirented by Akbar, by combining the names 
of the inclading rivers. Thns, ChoJ is an abbreviation of Chen4b and Jhelam; 
Jtichna of B4vi and Chen4b; and B&ri of Bi4s [there is no river so called except by 
Europeans] and Ravi.” What Akbar Badshah called them may be seen from Abd-l- 
Fail's statement above# There is no such do-dbah as “ Chaj,” This is a mere 
mistake for Qhin>hath. This name is obtained, as mentioned in the Survey 1 have 
before allnded to, from ‘ oh ’ and * n,’ the first tvro consonants in Oh.in-&b, and ‘ h,’ 
and ‘ t,’ the two last consonants of Wihat or Bihat (also called the Jhilam)—Chin- 
hat, to which compound word a final ‘ h ’ is sometimes added, making it Ohin-hath. 
as above described. The name Bist-Jh&Iandar is obtained in the same manner from 
‘b’ and ‘i* of Biah, and ‘s’ and ‘t’ of Sutlaj. In Bloohmann’s printed text of 
the A’in-i'Akbari, the * s ’ has been left ont. 

W8 Abd-l*Fafl gives his master rather more oredib here than he is entitled to. 
Sind'Sigar is as old as the time of Ibn Khnrdfd-hih and the Mas'ddi. See page 210. 

*79 See note 289, page 274. 

»8Q After Thathah and its dependencies were included therein. See A’in. 

*81 Shor, at present, is some twenty-five miles below the place of junotion. See 
page 291, and note 267, and also a note on this subject farther on. 

*8* This place is not now known. The junction mast have been a few milez 
lower down than the present place of meeting. 

*88 Also written HoH&ri [ ]. 

M* Or Pandah as it is sometimes written. See also note 240, page S75. 

I have given bis words literally here. See note 239, page 274, and note 284, 

pf^28$. 
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It will be noticed that Abd-l-Fa^l mentions, that, after this jano* 
* tion of the Biah and Sntlaj, the newly nnited river is known by these 
three different names above-mentioned, and that they unite for twelve 
knroh only. He says not one word such as can be construed, by the 
greatest stretch of the iuiagiuation, into three rivers, much less/oar. It 
will also be observed here that he moutions in rototiou where the other 
four rivers unite, but that he leaves out the name of the place of junc¬ 
tion of the Harihari, Pand, or NArni (he never uses the name Gharah 
here, it will be remarked) w'ith the others, merely mentioning the fact of 
its uniling with them.*'’® It seems strange that he should have omitted 
to name the place of junction in this case, because Multan is a little over 
seventy-one miles, as the crow flies, above U'oJbohb. 

“ At Thatlmh,” be continues, “ the Sind is called Mihraii,**^ and all 
six rivers, in one stream [sic in text] pass nnder [the walls of] Bakliar, 
one portion mn'th, and the otlier south of the fort. The Sind river every 
few years goes fi*om south to north, and causes great ruin, consequently, 
the dw'ellings are constructed of sticks and rushes.”*^' 


Si‘o ueti* 250, page 282, 

It is 80 called, by hia own ucconiit, uinch higher up than Thathah j and at 
the period in question, seven, not six rivers, flowed past Bakhar. 

888 See page 217, note 151. 
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Set Mahet.—By W. Hoey. 

Introduction. 

The following notes originally formed a report on the excavations 
and explorations condacted by mo at Set Mahet during the cold weather 
of 1884-85, under the orders of the Local Grovernmont, at who^e dis¬ 
posal the Maharani of Balrampur hadphiced R.s. 5,000 for the purpose. 
Work did not commeuce until the 15tU December 1884. Operations of 
excavation continued up to about tho middle of May 1885. Unfortu¬ 
nately more than one-third of the money at my disposal had to be 
expended upon cutting the dense jungle which covered the site. 

Once the jungle had been cut I fixed on certain prominent features 
and laid out lines which the labourers, who wore distributed into 
gangs, were required to follow under the supervision of gangmen. The 
result was that I have been able in the case of Mahet to lay out some 
of the general outlines of the city, the gates and the main street of tho 
eastern part, and I think I have determined what tho chief mounds in 
that quarter represent. I have also found some buildings, both Jain 
and Hindu, in the western quarter, and have opened up the mound of 
Somnith. Outside the city, 1 have shown wh£bt Baghela Bari and 
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Kandh Bdri are. I have also explored the smaller moxradl near Ota Jhir, 
called Panahiya Jh&r, have shown what it was. The large mound ^ 
of Orit Jhir X have left '^^otically untouched. I have examined the* 
buildings outside the Iffliya Darwaza, the western gate, and found a 
large number of seals and other remains there, but the uses of the 
buildings are still problematical, and wO can only surmise that they 
foi'med an apron to the fortified gate. 

As to Set, erroneously spelt by previous writers Sahet, I explored 
it more fully, and I would refer to the full details and plans which 
1 give. Here I need only say that my explorations at the octagonal 
well show beyond doubt that the lowest present level of the surface of 
the Jetavana site is at least thirteen feet above the original garden- 
surface. This fact will of itself show ho\y vast an undertaking the 
exploration of this venerated ruin is. 1 regret now that I did not con¬ 
fine myself to this alone. 

The maps and plans which 1 havu prepared are numbered and are 
as follows 

1. ^General map of Set Mahet. 

2. Map showing location of Ora Jliar and Panahiya Jh&r with 
Teierence to the city. 

3. Map showing outline of both Ora Jhar and Panahiya Jhar irre¬ 
spective of relative location. 

4. Plan of the old Buddhist building in the mound neav'Kandh 
Bai'i with the later Hindu shrine crowning it. 

6. Plan of Set, showing all buildings opened up and trenches out 
by me. 

6. Plan of building No. 1 in Set. 

^ Plan of Qandha Kuti. 

8. Plan of Kosambha Kuti. 

9. Plan of buildings Nos. 17, 18, 19 in Set. 

10. Plan of buildings Nos. 21, 22, 23, and 24 in Set. 

11. Plan showing the so-called octagonal well, and the pillar and 
stupas near it. 

12. Sariputta’s stupa. 

13. Plan of Maheb South,, showing Broad vStreet and part of the 
line of shops. 

14. Plan of Mahet East, slewing Saiyad Milan’s Dargah, the 
Pakka Kuti, the Kaoheha Kuti. and Augulimdla Stupa. 

15. Plan of Pakka Knit. 

16. Plan of Kachoha Kuti. 

17. Plan of Mahet West. 

'18 Plan of Somudth. 
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19. Plans of two Jain temples. 

\ 20. Plan of the Hindu temple. 

The text falls naturally under five heads; 

1. An historical sketch, a compilation of whatever data we have 
to go upon, whether history or legend. It will be found to contain 
something readable, if not very valuable, in the passages referring to 
Saiyad Saldr*s invasion and the translation of the popular ballad relat¬ 
ing to the episode at Dahmich, containing references to Sot-Mahet. 

2. A general review of places outside Set and Mahet and an ex¬ 
planation of the General Map. 

3. An account of the explorations at Set. 

4. An account of those at Mahet. 

5. A stone inscription from Set. 

Part I. 

General Historical Note. 

The ruins of Set Mahet stand on the west bank of the Kapti, 
where that <river crosses the boundary between the modern districts of 
Bahraich and Gonda in the province of Ondh. Local tradition connects 
with it Snhel Deo, one of the opponents of Saiyad Salar, and this would 
bring it into touch with one of the earliest episodes of Moslem invasion 
and aggression daring the period of Mul^mmadan supremacy, but the 
place has, as far as wo know, played no part in later history. Yet it had 
associations, political .and religious, for Hindu, Jain, and Buddhist more 
than a thousand years before the founder of the Muhammadan faith was 
bom. Over the history of this long period of religious, social, and poli¬ 
tical revolutions a vail is spread, lifted at bat a few and long int<ervals, 
when we see the city the centre of political life and religious movement. 
At other times we seem to penetrate the vail, but not until we have a 
broader and more intimate knowledge of Sansoiit and Pali literature, 
and of the peoples lying north of Oudh, shall we be able to fill in .the 
outlines of its history. 

Before stating^ anything as to the result of recent explorations, I 
have thought it both advisable and regular, to bring together in a con¬ 
nected form all that I have been able to gather of historical fact, and 
perhaps of legend, as a basis of operation. This will show both the data 
we have to guide and the matter we have to illustrate. 

The name Set Mahet has been, as it seems to me, erroneously, 
supposed to be a rhyming word formed according to common usage, on 
the analogy of * ulta-pulta * and similar words. The Set alone is then 
token to be a corruption of Sawatthi. Some people finding the word 
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‘ sofc-met ’ meaning ‘ topsj turvy/ and seeing its resemblance to Set 
Mahet, liave supposed that the place as a groat rain ^M been so called 
in allusion to its upheaval, which tradition says occurred on Sahel Deo’s 
fall. The people on the spot tell the story and the curious fact exists 
that they call the Jetavaua inoiind Set. The settlement map first 
prepared after the annexation calls it Set, and the patwaris of thei 
neighbourhood pi'oservo the name. This is of vast importance, for the 
name Sot Mahet, which is the correct spelling as I have ascertained, is 
wholly diffoi’ont from the word ‘ sent-mont ’ which is suggested as its 
derivation, and the name would obviously have been not Set Mahet, or 
Sahet Mahet, but Sot Met if this derivation were correct. The name 
Sahot Mahet hitherto applied by those who follow General Cunningham 
must be discarded. It seems to mo that Set is a corruption of Sawattbi 
and that it probably camo to bo applied eventually by visitors to the 
Jetnvana, as it was the chief attraction after the decline of the city, 
which, though largoi’, was but a decayed ruin, and was less attractive to 
the pilgrim. The city was then probably known as Sawatbhi Mahati, 
the larger Srawasti, and this, having been curtailed locally to Mahati, 
became corrupted to Mahet. 

The name which the city bears in Sanscrit, Sravasti, is said to have 
been given to the city by its legendary founder, Saravasta, who is re¬ 
presented to have been a king of the Solar dynasty: but this may be 
sot aside for the more obvious derivation, the ‘ pleasant city ’ or ‘ city 
sacred to Sri’ [Sraya Vasti], implied in its fame as ‘the city of the 
seven precious tilings’ and thus sacred to tlio goddess of wealth and 
plenty. A rcraavkablo passage occurs in the * Romantic History of 
Buddha’ [Beal, p. 11], where Buddha is consulted prior to his concep¬ 
tion as to the place whore lie would elect to bo born. Savatthi is pro¬ 
posed, the capital of the kings of Kosala. Buddha declines the sugges¬ 
tion, saying: ‘ The kings of Kosala have descended from Matangas 
[probably wo should road Malangas] “ both on the mother’s and father’s 
** side, of impure birth: and in former days they were of small repute, 
“ without any personal courage or nobleness of heart: the country com- 
** parativoly poor: although there are tlie seven preoiqm things there, yet 
“ they are in no abundance. Therefore I cannot be bom there.” 

It is, 1 think, equally fallacions to attempt to establish a connection 
between the name of the city an.l the name of the river. The Pali 
name of the Rapti is Aciravat^, which still survives in the softened form 
of Ahiravati, which the river bears in its course through the hills, a 
name which reappears as Irrawaddy in Burmah. The Sanscrit form of 
. the name is Aimynti. Thus tlie Sanscrit words Sravasti and Airavati 
stand corposponding to the Pali Savatthi and Aciravati, and ifcisnotaasy 
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to' see how in either cose the name of the city oonld have been derived 
from that of the river. The connection of any of these with Savitar 
the sumgod is equally unohvious. I have only to add that Fa Hian 
calls the city Showei while 11 won Thsang calls it Shylofasiti. 

It has been supposed that the city mentioned by Ptolemy under the 
name of Sapolis is Sravasfci. The suggestion has arisen probably by 
taking the Pali Sa and joining it to the Greek—polis (city) as a sub¬ 
stitute for—vasti—vastu—vattbi. However neat this conception may 
be, I think we must discard it. Ptolemy mentions four cities: Boraita 
(v. 1. Boraila), Sapolis, Forta and Itappha, lying west of tlie river 
Sarubos. We know that Sarabos is the Sarayu or Gliagra which appears 
in Pali as Sarablm. It scorns that Ptolemy received the Pali form and 
wrote Sarabos as tbo Greek equivalent, but the position of tlie four cities 
with reference to the river forbids our taking Sapolis as a rendering of 
Savatthi. I’ho four cities must, I think, be looked for in tho Ganges— 
Ghagra Duab. 

Tho earliest data which we have connected by tradition with Sra- 
vasti are derived, according to some, from tho [)()otieril a(5counts of the 
Aswamedha of Yudishthir given in the MahabUar.vta and tho Jaimini 
Bliarata or daimini Aswamedha. Unfortunately I have uot a copy of 
the former at hand, but I have consulted what purports to bo a Hindi 
rendering of the latter. To it therefore I confine myself, and I must 
correct a mistake into which Genoml Cunningham and Mr. Bonett have 
fallen wben they accepted a lame tradition and gave a line of Gauda 
or Gonda rajas: 

A. D. 900. 1. Mayni*a-dhwaja or Mora-dhwaja. 

925. 2. Hansa-dhwaja. 

950. 3. Makara-dhwaja. 

975. 4. Sudhanwa-dhwaja. 

1000. 5. Suhil-dal-dUwaja (contemporary of Mahmud). 

The Jaimini Bhar<ata mentions several kings and their kingdoms 
into which the famous steed Shyamkarau found his way. Among 
othei'S be came to the country of Ilaja Hansa-dhwaj whose capital was, 
as given in the Jaimini Bharata, Cliampakapuri. Local tradition has 
transformed the name to Chandrikapni*!. Arjun was commanding the 
force which followed tho horse. Hansa-dliwaj was for submitting to a 
peace, but bo was overruled by his queen, who said Krishna would como 
and a view of the divine being be vouebsafed in the battle. The king 
had two sons, Snrath and Sudhanya, who both perished in tho fight, but 
the latter left his wife pregnant and she bore a son, Bibek, who conti¬ 
nued the royal line. The contest was in truth unequal from the first, as 
might be expected when Arjau was aided by Krishna. The king’s army 
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d and he ordered his ministers, Sankh and Lakhit, to prepare caul- 
ons of boiliTig oil and to throw into them all who tamed from battle, 
idhauya had gone to take leave of his mother and wife, and the latter 
•tallied him in love. He was late in joining his father, who ordered 
mi to be thrown into a cauldron of oil, but he came out of the seething 
lid unscathed, entered the fray and perished. I think we cannqt 
3 copt the identification of Champakapnri with Set Maliet, as the capital 
f Kosala in the days of Yudishthir and tlio Mahabharata. The capital 
f Hansadhwaj was probably llbagalpuv in 

Sravasti emerges into full light in IJtiddlia’s lifetime about 500 
B. C. Wo then find Prasenajit, son of Aranemi Brahraadatta, ruling 
here as king of Kosala. He was probably of about the same age as Bud¬ 
dha. Ho was twice married. Uis first wife was Varshika, a Kshatriya 
princess, by whom lie had a son named Jeta. His second marriage w^s 
probably a mhallianre. Tlio woman whom he married Mallika, was not 
a Kshatriya. By her the king had a sou Vivudhaka who succeeded him. 
She was also probably mother of Seger Sandalitu, a son of Prasenajit, 
who is said to have been ulocied ruler of Tibet and to have been the fi.rst 
king of that country. 

The marriage of Prasenajit and Mallika was an event of mnoh 
importaueo and, being the origin of one of the most important events in 
Buddha’s life, must ho noticed hero. The S.ikya Mahanaman of Kapi- 
lavastn was Buddha’s paternal undo and of course a Kshatriya. He 
Brought Chandra, the orphan daughter of a Brahman steward, to live 
in his house and help his aged wife. She is said to have been in the 
habit of weaving pretty garlands of flowers and so Mahanamdn called 
her Mallika, the * wrcaih-girl.* 1 think it not nulikoly that the name 
betrays a connection with the Mallas, and that the story about the 
garlands is merely o,fahula e ‘nomine. Anyhow, one day Prasenajit came 
to Kapilavastn dniing a hunting excursion, saw her in Mahanamin’s 
garden, fell in love with her and eventually married her. The fruit 
of this union was Yirndhaka. At the same time Piusenajit’s purohita 
was pi*esontcd with a son, Ambharlsha, who became a close friend of the 
young prince. On one occasion, when the two youths were on a hunt¬ 
ing expedition together, they came to Kapilavastu, and entered the 
Sdkyas* park. The offended Sdkyas ',poke of Virudhaka as the son 
of a slave, alluding to his mother’s oiigin. a Brahman attendant in a 
Kshatriya household, and Vira iliaka was so incensed that he vowed to 
exterminate the Sakyos nft« r his father’s death. When Yirndhaka 
ascended the throne, ho organizrd an expedition against the S&kyas of 
Kapilavaatu, bat Buddha went out of Sravasti and stopped his advance, 
as will be explained hereafter. The threat was, however, executed 
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subsequently with too terriblo cruelty. I sJiall return to this narrative 
again. * 

it cannot be inferred from the fact of a raid being made by a king 
of Sr&vasti on the Sakyas of Kapilavastu, Buddha’s native place, that 
the latter were independent of the king of Kosala. The Sakyas were, 
like the royal house of Sravasfci, Kshatriyas, and their position was some¬ 
what that of a clan living in federated subordination to the greater 
power of the Kosala sovereigns. Suddhodana, Buddha’s father, though 
spoken of as a king, was probably not more than a powerfnl talnqdar of 
modern days, who happens to be not only a large landholder but also 
the head of a maoh*ramificd brotherhood. 

It is highly improbable that Buddha visited Sravasti before be 
attained enlightenment. We may safely say that he did not. Dui-ing 
Buddha’s early residence as a teacher at liajagriha, Sudatta, a wealthy 
merchant of Sravasti, came on a visit to a householder of Rdja-griha 
who gave a feast in Buddha’s honour. During his stay, Sudatta, w^o 
was already a man of exomplax’y humanity and charity, known as ‘ the 
feeder of the orphan and the widow’ (anathapindada), visited Buddha, 
and under his teaching became a lay follower. Sudatta then invited 
Buddha to came to Sravasti, but Buddha demurred as there was not a 
vihara at Sravasti. Sudatta offered to provide one and Buddha pro¬ 
mised to come when it had beeu provided. 

Sudatta returned to Sravasti and procured a site for tbe construe; 
tion of a vihara. King Praaenajit’s eldest son, Jeta, bad a gai'dou or 
park, which Sudatta fixed upon and proposed to purchase, but the 
prince declined to sell it unless enough gold coins were paid to cover 
the ground required. Sudatta complied and had covered nearly all the 
ground when Jeta, stirred by the sacrifice which was being made, de¬ 
clared himself satisfied and asked to be allowed to retain the part which 
was left. On it lie built a vestibule, which ho presented to the Order, 
when Sudatta presented the vihara which he had built on the rest. 
When tbe ground had been procured, Sudatta, wont again to Buddha 
and asked him to send one of his disciples to superintend the erec¬ 
tion of vihara. Buddha deputed Sariputta who came to Srdvasti 
and encountered much opposition from the members of other Orders, 
but he eventually converted them and they joined the Buddhist Sangha. 

Buddha came to Sravasti when the building was complete and spent 
the was of the third year of his ministry here. He named the place by 
two names and gratified both donors: Jetavana after the prince and 
Andthapindadardma after Sudatta. King Prasenajit visited Buddha 
and heard a sermon which led to his conversion. His fifth was was passed 
by the Blessed One at the Jet&vana, and out of the remaining forty-six 
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^ears of his life, the lentoii seasous (was) of about one baif were spent at 
iSravasti, either hero or iu the Purvarama. >* 

Visakha, ono of tho sons of Prasenajit's prime minister (Mriga- 
ilhara), was married to Visakha, the daughter of the banished minister 
of the preceding king, Aranemi Brahmadatta. This lady was highly 
celebrated for the good qualities of Ijoth her heart and mind. Hqjr 
father-in-law called her * mother ’ out of respect; and she is known in 
Pali as Visakha Migararaata. Beal calls her ‘ Visaklia-matawi*. The 
king Prasenajit Avas nursed by her through a severe illness, and he called 
her his sister. She built a viliara for Buddha near »Srdvasti < in it, if 
tho Avords of tho Pali texts l)c taken literally) and presented it to the 
Sangha. She stands out as a pious matron Avhoso thoughtfulness extended 
to all followers of tlio Great Master, but Avho had a special care for the 
well-being and good naino of the female disciples. 

It is not possible to accept as fact or as based on fact every tradi¬ 
tion or record of events said to be connected Avith Buddha and located 
at Srdvasti. Those which aro decidedly historical or somi-hlstorlcaly 
as shown by the evidence in local names and the like, may bo usefully 
pat together hero, and it will be well to endeavour to xnaiutaiu some¬ 
thing of historical sequence. 

Foremost wo must place tho reraai’kable conversion of Angulimala. 
This was a robber of groat notoriety, originally named Aliimsaka, who 
used to murder his victims and carry their iingers strung together by 
way of a garland i*ound his neck. Hence lie avus populaidy known as 
Finger-garland (Angulimala). This malignant scourge was subdued 
by the benign teaching of Buddha and became an Arhafe. He is held 
up as an illustration of the iuovitablo suffering Avhich oven a good man 
must onduvo iu this life as tho x*esult of accumulated evil actions. An- 
guli-mdla lived in tho monastery outside tho city (probably tho Jeta- 
vana) and Avhcu he wont into tho city to bog he was greeted with 
derision and made tho butt of missiles. Ho rotuimed on one occasion 
to Buddlia covered Avitli blood, liis garments toim and his alms-bowl 
shattered. Buddha then delivered tho discourse on the inovitable cau¬ 
sality and oonscquoncos of evil doing. 

We have .seen how Sariputta met with opposition from the rival 
schools at Sravasti, and it AVtis not likely that tho Great Teacher would, 
pass unchallenged hei’e. he first appeared in the city, king 

Prasenajit asked him hoAV hc' eoald arrogate enlightenment when other 
great doctors such as Ptirna Kusyapa did not. Later on, in Buddha’s 
sixteenth year of ministry, Prasenajit, who had embraced the Dharrama, 
arranged for a public controversy between Buddha and the rival doc¬ 
tors. The arena was laid out on a plot of ground between the Jeiavauv 
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and the city. Buddha hei*e met Pdma Kasyapa and probably also 
Gosdla Mankhalipatta, Sanjaya, sou of Vairati, Ajita Kosa<kambala, 
EAruda Katyayana and even l^irgrantha Jnataputta (Mahavira of the 
Jains). It is said that Buddha’s opponents ded in dismay on beholding 
some magical exhibitions of his power. They left him victor. Puma’s 
end was molanulioly. Ho was beating his retreat in shame and he met 
a eunuch. It was his habit to go naked, and the eunuch chaffod him, 
asking him why he wont about * uakod,’ shamoloss liko an ass, ignorant 
of the * truth.’ Puma said (lo was in search of a pool to wash himself, 
and the eunuch pointed one ont. Puma tied a jar fail of sand round 
his neck, leaped into the water, and was drowned. 

A greater interest attaciies to two other uamos, those of Gosala 
Mankhalipatta and Nirgrantlia Jiuitaputta, because the latter was tlie 
founder of the Jain sect, and tlio Jain I’cligion survived and prospered 
ill Sravasti long after Buddhism disappeared. Closdla had been a dis^ 

• ciplo of Mahavira, but subsctpioutly posed as an independent tefwher 
and rival of his early master. The only {xiiut to bo noted here is^mat 
Gosdla lived in the pottery bazar of the potter’s wife Halahald in Srd- 
vasti. He was thus cstablishod at this city as a centre for the propa> 
gation of liis doctrinos, and it is not to bo doubted that Maliavira also 
made Sravasti one of his centres. Indeed, as I am inoUued to think, 
Sravasti was not only tho capital of a powerful kingdom when Buddha 
appeai'cd, but it was also tho homo of philosophical speculation, and 
Buddha found a number of schools of thought and systems of philosophy 
already established at Srdvasti, when he proposed to visit it. It may 
have boon from motives of worldly wisdom that ho sought the erection 
of a vihaiu prior to his visit. It obviously gave distinction and irnpor- 
lance to his arrival and crusado against other teachers to have a splen* 
did monastery ready for his roooptiou. It is likely that tho fact of tho 
vihara being erected outside tho city and the unwillingness of Jeta to 
part with the site, were owing to the opposition of tho older schools, 
and Sdripulta’s deputation to superintend the erection of tho vihara 
was his commission as a pioneer to prepare tho way for the entry of the 
new teacher with due circumstance. 

It is probable it was wlion Buddha met his opponents for tho public 
controversy planned by Prasenajit, tliat the accusatioiT was preferred 
against him by the woman Ghinschamaua, whose story is told so graphi> 
oally by Fa Hian {vide infra). This was not the only attempt made to 
discredit Buddha by imputations of incontinence. Ho was also accused 
of murdering a woman of evil character, but the charge was proved if> 
be false {vide infra). 

It was not only with the opposition of rival schools aud the devices 
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of calumny that Dmldha had to coutund. He had also the machina¬ 
tions of a false follower to counteract. Devadatta, his own cousin, 
was among his professed followors and desired to secure the succession, 
to the headship of the Sangha for hitnsclf, but Buddha liad determined 
on another representative. Dovadnlta therefore tried to create a sohism 
in the fraternity; lie obtained a temporary mastery of Ajdtaiatru, the 
son of Bimbisara, king of Magadha, and sought to secure eminence 
through his aid. He failed. Then ho aspired to be king of the Sdkyas, 
Vi'ho outcrtaiiicd tlio notion of placing Yasodhara (Buddlxa’a wife) on 
the throne. He went to her one day on the terrace of the palace at 
Kapilavastu, and seizing her Imnd, entreated her to become his wife. 
She it'soiited his proposal and flung him to the ground. He then de¬ 
termined to destroy Buddha, who was at Snivasti. Ho placed poison 
under liis finger nails, a])i)roached Buddha, feigning to pay him homage, 
fell at his feet and tried to scvaioli his legs. Tlio attempt failed. 
Dejj^datta then ontroatod his cousin t-.* forgive him. The Great Teacher « 
promised to do so, if ho ouco move uuresorvodly professed his faith in 
him. This he did, reciting the usual form\ila ‘ I take luy refuge, etc.,* 
but there was a lie on his lip ami ho fell living into hell The death 
of Devadatta occurred at Sravasti a few years before Buddha died. 

bilripubta, the great apostle and the arohiioct of the Jelavana 
monasteiy, died soon after Dovadatta’s decease. Jlo died at Nalauda, 
where ho was cremated, and the disciples brought his ashes, alms-bowl, 
and cloak to iiajagrih.a, and laid them before Biiddlia, who took them 
on to Srdvasti. biidatta then procured the asiies from the Master and 
built a stupa over them. It Avas not long after this that Virudhaka 
deposed his father and usurped the throne of K.isala. He had long 
cherished schemes for this end, but liad been deterred by the prime 
minister. One day, however, when that oliicial was driving out in a 
chariot with Prasenajit, the latter suddenly eoiiceivcd a desire to visit 
Buddha, who was staying in a Sakya town called Motsurudi. Thither 
they drove. The king haiuled his insignia to the minister and went 
in to Buddha. The minister, who liad^boen left outside, drove off in the 
chariot to Sravasti and crowned Viimdluaka. Mallika an4 Vavsluka 
now left Srdvasti and went in search (,f their loyal husband, whom they 
met on his letiirn from Buddha, and they told him wliat had occurred. 
Praseuajit sent Mallika back to S-.vasti to lier son, bidding her Wu 
with him, while he and Varshik.. went to llajagriha. Here the deposed 
king died, and Ajata?atra pai.i royal honours to his remains. 

^ Virudhaka had not been K-ag on the throne when his companion 
Ambharis^ia remmdod him of the vow he‘had made regarding, the 
S^yas of Kapilavastu, The king prepared his army for a reid, but 
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Baddha, who was at Srdvasti, went out of the city and sat down, under 
a leafless tree by the roadside. When Virudhaka saw Buddha here, 
he asked him why he was under a tree which gave no shade. 

Buddha replied that his kihsmon made it shady, Virudhaka felt 
rebuked and turned back, but be was induced by Ambharisba to march 
again, and on this occasion he advanced to Kapilnvastn and invested the 
city. The Sakyas snllied out and repulsed their besiegers. They then 
returned into the city and shut their gate.s. The Kosala army rallied and 
encamped roiuid tlie walls. Virudhaka by false professions induced the 
Sakyas to open their gates. When ho had ofitered, ho treacherously 
ordered the slaughter of the Sakyas. Ho killed, it is said, 77,000, and 
carried off 500 youths and 500 maitlons. Ho killed the youths and tried 
to force the maidens into his harem, hut they would not go, and so they 
too were killed. HudiUia now foretold that within sovou days, the 
Kosala honso would bo destroyed and that Virudhaka and Ambharisba 
would bo burned up. 

Virudhaka returned to Sravasti, and noticed Jota walking 
palace terrace. He sent for Jota and told him ho had been killing his 
enemies. The prince asked who these enemies wore and Virudhaka 
replied : ‘ The Sakyas.’ ‘ Then who are your friends asked Jeta. At 
this retort this king was so incensed that ho ordered the death of Jota. 

When Buddha’s proijhocy of destruction to the Kosala house was 
told to Virudhaka, he built a pleasure house iu the water and wont there 
with his harem aud Ambharisha for seven days. On the seventh day, 
as they were preparing to return, tho sky, which had been clouded, 
suddenly cleared up. Tim sun shone out aud his rays fell on a burning- 
glass which was laid on a cushion. The cushion caught fire and the 
building was burned down. The women escaped, but Virudhaka and 
Ambharisha perished in the conflagration. Thus closed, as far as we 
know, the independent dynasty of Sravasti, which liad been favourable 
to Buddhism, and Buddha does not appear to have again visited the 
city. He died soon after. 

It will perhaps be best to discuss here tho legend naiTatod by Mr. 
Benett in his article on ‘ Sahet-Mahet ’ iu tho Gazetteer of Oudh, and 
quoted also by General Cunningham, regarding a convulsion which is 
said to have buried one of the later kings of Suhil Deo’s line iu ruin. 
I have heaTrd several versions of the tale and it comes in full to this. 

The king, whoever ho was, went out hunting one day and returned 
home very late. The sun was about to set and, according to the cus¬ 
toms of his house, he could not oat after sunset. He went to perform 
his evening devotions, sayftg he would not eat. His younger brother’s 
wife said it was still day and went up to the housetop and addressed 
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the snn, who paused to gaze upon her beauty. The king, finding it still 
day, ato his dinner and washed his hands. The young lady came down, 
and it suddenly grew dark. The king expre.'jsed his wonder, and his 
queen told him how the beauty of his younger brother’s wife had de¬ 
tained the passing sun. Fired with passion, he said; “ I must see 

her.” The queen said ; “ You cannot see your younger brother’s wife.” 
The young princess, who was true to her husband, and as modest and 
chaste as she was beautiful, said that the city would be ruined if he 
dared to violate her. She wont again to the eminence where she had 
hrst held the sun spell-bound, and the king determined to pursue her. 
She imploi*ed the sun for aid, and he darted a ray upon the king which 
burned him and turned the city upside down. 

This curious legend is locally attached to some unknown member 
of the dynasty of Suhil Deo, sovereign of Kosala at the time of Saiyad 
Salar’s expedition, and some ignorant persons narrate it as an expla¬ 
nation of tho desolation of Sot Mahet, atid, converting the name into 
Sel mot (in tho souse of ‘ topsy-turvy *), add to tho legend how the city 
was turned upside down. Mr. Benott attaches spocinl v.alno to tho legend 
as showing that tho king alluded to was a«lain, ‘ tho ijiahility to oat after 
sunset, which is the point on which tho whole turns, being derived, 
from the Jain reluctance to sacrifice insect life.’ Mr. Benott also places 
this ooourrenoe at about forty years after the invsi.sion of this kingdom 
by SdUr Mas*ud, and thinks it points to ‘ the conquest of tho country by 

* the first of the great Uathor kings of Kananj, Sri Chandradeva, in the 

* last half of tho olevoiith century, when ho made a pilgrimage to 

* Ajodhia, Kosala, etc.’ 

1 think that the germ of this legend lies in tho history of 
Virudhaka. The point on which Mr. Benott lays stress, tho regard for 
insect life, is characteristic t)f the Buddhists equally with the Jains. 
Thus, the eating, by lamplight, boing a forbidden custom, is not conclu¬ 
sive for a Jaiu conueotion of the legend. Tho supposition of an 
invasion by tho Uathor king of Kanauj is only a guess and, as far as 
I know, a gi*atuitous guess : and tho Jain faith was certainly flourishing 
at Sravasti half a century after Suhil Deo’s death, for the finest statues 
of Mahavira, which have been discovered by me at Somnath, bear in¬ 
scriptions of the donor dated 1138 Sam vat. ilow could they have 
escaped in a siege and sack ? Besides it is more'than probable that his 
dynasty ended with Suhil Deo. who fell in conflict with Salar Mas'fid’s 
force: and-the tomb at Mahot on the site of the king’s palace is that 
of the KotwAl left at Mahot by tho invading Moslems. 

It will be remembered that Virudh&ka 'conceived the notion 
of exterminating the Sakyas because of an insult put upon him when he 
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penetrated to their park on a hunting expedition. The inanlt referred 
to his mateniity, his mother being a Brahman, who hod been a servant 
in a Sakya household, while his father was a Kshatriya. His first 
attempt was foiled by the entreaty of Buddha, himself a Sakya, who 
mot him outside the city and induced him to return. His second ex¬ 
pedition was unopposed by Buddha, and he not only slaughtered the 
Sakyas but ho endeavoured to foi*oo some Sakya maidens into liis 
harem. With this, we may compare also Uevadatta’a attempt to 
coerce Vasodhara on the palace teiTaoe at Kapilavastu, and his 
death ai Sravasti. In both cases the would-be ravishors wore re¬ 
sisted and perished. Virudliaka's death was foretold by Bnddha, 
and there is a marvellous resomblanoo between tho record of the 
events attending it and the modern legend. Again, if we boar 
in mind that the Sakyas were of the Solar race of Kshatriyns, when we 
consider the lady’s a{)poal (tho lady being Mallika, Virudliaka’s mother, 
or some other person interested in the Siikyas) made to tho sun, and 
the destruction of tho wicked king by the sun, wo can readily see '^in 
this story the probable appeal of the Sakyas, whoso daughters ltn,d been 
murdered, raaile through some one to a neighbouring potentate of Solar 
stock, who marched to Sravasti and avenged their cause. Buddha’s 
prophecy of tho deatii of Virudhaka was probably a forewarning of 
the advent of tho ally summoned by his kinsmen to their aid, of 
which Buddha cannot but have known. Who the avenger was we do 
not know, but he was probably Ajata^atru, tho monarch of Magadha. 
On tho whole, I think, wo may fairly claim this legend, still lingering 
with the ignorant dwellers about Mahot, as a confused memory of tho 
fall of Virudhaka, which is detailed with some degree of historical 
accuracy in the Tibetan records. However this may bo, with Viru- 
dhaka’s death tho curtain falls on Sravasti, and does not rise again 
for close on nine hundred years. 

What do we know and what can wo surmise as to the interval 
between 477 B. 0 and 410 A. D. ? 

To this we must answer that we kyiow nothing as to Sravasti itself, 
but there are certain historical data from which we can infer probabi¬ 
lities. 

First of all, Srdvasti no longer appears as the capital of an indepen¬ 
dent kingdom. In tho next place, tHl kitigdom of Magadha continued to 
maintain its independence and individuality and to advance in prosperity 
until the zenith of its greatness under Asoka, who reigued ten 
generations after Ajataqiatra. Again, the Tibetan record that a son of 
Prasenajit became the first' king of Tibet, possibly covers a migration 
northward of the family of the Srdvasti kings after Viradhaka’s death. 
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Farther, there is some reason to suppose that the kings of Kosala and 
Magadlia had been rivals, for it seems that Prasenajit had once in 
Buddha’s lifetime inflicted a defeat on Bimhisai’a. Wheh Prasenajit was 
deposed by his son, he retired to Rdjagriha, the capital of Magadha, 
and when ho died, A^jatasatru paid royal honours to his remains. What 
was more natural th.an that the Sakyas should appeal to Ajata^atru to 
avenge their cau.sc? We do not actually find authority for supposing 
that Ajata^atru did come to their aid. Add to all this that Ajataiatru 
had become the firrn friend and patron of Buddha, that Buddha is re- 
presented to have foretold the coming glory of Patoliputra, that Ajdta- 
satru moved his capital to this point, thus bringing it to a place more 
central, if Kosala be added to Magadha, than Rajagrilia was, and on 
the whole I am inclined to bolievo that, from the overthrow of Virn- 
dhaka, Kosala was merged in Magadha and that the latter probably 
included all the country which had fallen under the influence of 
Buddhism, 

Researches hitherto made have not unearthed any monuments at 
SiAvasti distinctly referable to the ago of Asoka, but 11 wen Tlisang’s 
narrative would load us to refer tho stone pillars at the east of the 
Jetavana (not yet found by the way) to this king. It is highly probable 
that ho did ei’oct soma mouumouts, if not theso pillars at Sravnsti, for it 
can scarcely bo conceived that he should leave a pLico so intimately 
connected with tho Great Teacher’s career without some mark of his 
zealous attachment to the Dharmma. 

The dominance of the Mngadha kings would seem to have conti¬ 
nued down to tho period of tho Brahmanist revival, which happened 
under some Vikramaditya, possibly him who laid out the city of Ajo- 
dhya, but it would bo foolish for mo to hazard any date for this event. 
With General Cunningham this Vikramdditya of Ujjain is Chandra 
Qupta Vikramaditya whom he places as founder of the Gupta era in. Ififi 
A. D. But, I think, I may well give some value to the traditions 
which ascribe the restoration, the foundation, of tho present ‘ Ajudhiya * 
to that Vikraraddtiya, whoso ora is current in Upper India, 57 B. 0, 
Hwen Thsang mentions a Vikramaditya who was king of Srdvasti about 
half way between bis time and tho death of Buddha, Taking Hwen 
Thsang’s visit at 635 A U. and Buddha’s death at 477 B. 0., this 
would , give us 79 A. D. But^'.king the known date of Hwen 
.Thsang’s birth 603 A. D. and Bud<lhit’8 age at 80 years, we get 20 A. D* 
iJow, allowing for the Chinese antedating liuddha’s birth and death, we 
shpuld get well back to the Vikrnmdditya whose era is current in tho 
KpVth IVest and Oudh. 1 am inclined to believe that it was to him 
that Hwen Thsang referred as the sovereign of Srayasti. 
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There are two kings, an auclo, named KUiradhar, and hifli nephewy 
mentioned as kings of Sravaati between 275 and 819 A. D. in ^e 
Singlmlese records, bat they uauuot have been possessed of any influence 
far they have left no monuments and they are wholly unknown to local 
tradition. 

1 now pass over the visits of the Chinese pilgrims to Srarasti: Fa 
Hian in 410 A. D., and Hwou Thsang in some year between 629 aud 645 
A. D., for the records of tiieir pilgrimages are in the hands of all. I 
need only notice that, when Uweu Thsang visited Kauaaj, the king of 
that place was Hai'sha Varddhana and his dominions probably included 
^ttara Kosala. 

In the Dasa Kumara Charitam, a Sanskidt work reasonably assigned 
to the 6th century A. D., wo find Sravasli mentioned, and it is said to 
have been the residence of a king named Dhanna Yarddhami. The work 
is a romance, but it probably contains accurate aceouuts of places known 
to the author. It is not improbable that Dharma Varddhana was a 
viceroy of the Kuuuauj sovereign at stationed Bravasti, aud that the kings 
of Kanauj had extended their supremacy thus far east at this period. 

Professor Weber gives a summary of the coutonts of the Dasa Kumdra 
Charitam in Indisehe Streifen, Vol. 1, pp. 308-351, aud I shall here give 
the portion referring to Sravasti, as I wish to omit no reference to the 
city which I can anywhere find. The book is a narrative of the travels 
of the son of the king of Alagadlia and nine friends of his, who travel 
separately aud afterwards moot aud noiTutc their adventui'es. It is 
Pramati who visited Sravasti. 

After his separation from his companions, Px’amati had come to 
tIA Vindhya forest, lain ilowu under a tree, committed himself in a pious 
prayer to the care of the goddess of the tree, and fallen asleep. In a 
dream he felt himself lifted up and, opening his eyes, saw himself in a 
magic hall, resting beside a sleeping maiden of marvellous beauty, on 
whom the moon was shedding her rays. Through fear of awaking her 
lie does not veuiure to touch her, and noticing her move he feigns to 
lie asleep. She actually wakes up, ga/es in astonishment on the com¬ 
panion of her couch, but soon sinks back again into sleep. He too falls 
asleep. In the morning when he wakes ho finds himself shivering with 
cold under the tree in the forest. While he is still thinking over what be 
had seen,-a female in celestial guise appears, who embraces him warmly 
and solves the riddle for him. It is his own mother, TarAvali, the 
daughter of the Yaksha king Manibhadra, w'ho had left his father, Hdma- 
pilo, in a hasty passion on some slight provocation, aud become possessed 
by an evil spirit for a year by way of punishment. The time was now up 
and she was on the point of returning to her husband. Put she had 
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i-esolved before doing so to attend the festival of Tryambaka in fcJrdvasti. 
On the previous evening she had, when passing along, heard Pramati’s 
prayer, and, to protect him from the inclemency of the night, until she re¬ 
turned from the festival, she had taken him away in sleep to the slumber¬ 
ing Navamalika, daughter of Dharnia Varddhaua, king of Sravasti. On 
returning from the festal ceremonies, where her spirit was wholly puri¬ 
fied from the curse, she had recognized him as her own son and had seen 
how he, as well as the maiden, hatl been abashed when they found 
thomsolves lying side by side. She bad again ciiused him to sink 
into real sleep and brought him back to this spot, and was compelled, 
while hastening to his father, to leave him for tlie prosent to his own 
devices and to fate. She vaiuishes after an aifeotionato farewell. But 
Pramiiti, who is overcome with love, wends las way towards Sravasti. 
On his way he wins, as a spectator jtt a cock-fight, the friendship of an 
old Brahman, who lodges him for tho night. On the no.Kt morning 
Prainati arrives at Sravasti, and, being tired with walking, be lays him¬ 
self down to rest in the shade of tue pleasure-garden outside the city. 
Here a waiting woman comes up to him with a picture in her hand, which 
she compares with him. Kavaiualika has painted the picture of tite 
youth whom she had seen in her dream and sent out hor waiting- 
woman to find the original. Pramati proves himself to be tho person 
wanted by drawing the picture of tho princess and narmting the ocenr- 
rence of the night, lie sends the woman back with the message that 
he would soon come to tho princess, and ho now turns to the old Brah¬ 
man with the plan ho had laid to effect this. The Brahman bangs 
him dre»r>ed up as his daughter to tho king, and asks lam to keep her, 
saying ho was going to fetch his son-in-law, and he knew no other \^y 
to keep tho maiden safe as she was full giowr>, especially as her mother 
was dead. Tho king accepts the charge and makes tho maiden over 
to his daughter as a playmate. After a month, when the ladies of tlio 
seraglio make a bathing excursion, Pramati dives and passes to an appointed 
spot on tho other side of tho river, whore tho old man is waiting for 
him with male attii’o. Tho fomjile guise is now discarded and the old 
Brahman goes to tho king with Pramati as his intended son-in-law to 
demand his daughter. Tho harem mean while is in great commotion 
on account of hor being drowned. The princess is beside herself and 
the king is in a most unhappy fix before the old man, who is about to 
burn himself in front of the king’s palace, when the king succeeds in 
overoonung his resolution bv giving him his own daughter in lieu of the 
lost maiden in maniage to tho intended son-in-law, and he also hands 
over tho kingdom to the young adventurer. Thus Pramati gains all 
bis desires. 
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The only poinie to be noted in this passage tfith retei^ttos .io 
e:splomtiozi at Set Mahet are that there was at the time of this composi¬ 
tion a pleasure-garden outside the city, and that the harem of the local 
gOTemor went out, after the fashion of Hindu women in the present 
day, to bathe on festivals. Whatever the position of the palace may have 
been in Mahet, the river seems to me to have sun at one time close up 
to the east wall, and in the ruins of that wall 1 can trace chambers not 
yet explored, and probably this wall was laid out as a bathing ghat along 
^he river bank. This would bo the place whore the ladies went to bathe 
and from which Pramati took his dive to the other bank of the Rapti. 
With these remarks I dismiss the story for tho present. A loss detailed 
abstract of the Dasakum&ra Oharitam will be found in Yol. HI of 
Wilson’s Essays. 

There is a blank of about four hundred years from Hwon Thsang’s 
visit until we reach the period whore reliable history begins in India, 
the early Muhammadan invasions, and wo must discuss the fatal 
advance of Salar Mas’dd into the country north of the Ghdgra. The 
generally current account of this event is that given in an Urdu book 
called ‘Mira’t-i- Mas’ddi,’ but this is only a debased translation or 
rather amplified paimphrase in Urdu of the Persian work Saulat-i-Mas‘adi, 
and is very inaccurate. I possess a copy of tho Persian work, written 
in an age when careful transcription was the means of preserving his¬ 
torical records, and I have translated a largo portion of the book, and 
intend to complete and annotate it for publication, when I shall have 
sufficient leisure. There is also a popular ballad-record of all events 
of thevtinvasion of SalAr Mas’iid which I have only heard from the lips 
of'daffdlis who sing this * Jangndma*, as they call it. I have been unable 
to complete the ballad by bringing together all the cantos, but I have 
obtained by dictation tho version given of the events connected with 
the fatal trans-GhAgra episode. The whole may yet be recovered. It 
seems to have been composed by a Lalla named Nathmal of Delhi; 
and there was a complete copy in manuscript until recently with a 
dadlali near Set Mahet, but it was unfortunatly burned, 

The ’ Saulat-i-Mas’ddi, states that Sal^r Mas’dd was at Misrikh 
with his father SHar Sahu when Saif-nddin, who had an advanced post 
at Babraich, sent in word that the Hindu chiefs were rising, and he 
asked for reinforcements. Salir Mas’dd was at his own request permit¬ 
ted by his father to proceed to Bahraioh (L7 Shdban 423 A. H.). Two 
months later Sdldr Sdhu died at Misrikh, and for two or three months 
more Sdldr Mas’dd remained in mourning and inactive. He then called 
a.council of yraiv in the opening of the new year, Muharram 424 A. H., 
and atout the same time he saw in a dream his father and his mother, 
8 
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Satr Ma'alJi, encamped on a mer bank, and he seemed to go to join them, 
and his mother held oat a chaplet and said she had his wedding feast 
laid. This was a presage of his coming end. Hext day he received 
an altimatnm from the Hind a chieftains demanding that he should 
quit their land. The chiefs who are enumeiuted in this connection aro 
Kae Bil^t, Bae Sadt, Arjun, Bhikan, Kanak, Kalyan, Nagaru, Sagaru, 
Karan, Birbal, Ajaip&l, Sripdl, Harpdl, Harakhn, Narakhu, Bajndh&ri, 
Deonarayan, and Barsingh. Saldr Mas’dd of coarse ignored this 
demand. The chieftains formed a combined camp on the banks of the 
Katldla. He moved up and defeated them and, after a halt of a week 
on the field, ho returned to Bahraioh. It was now that he gave 
instructions for the laying out of a garden at the Surajkund and fixed 
on it as his bui’ial*place. Ho expected death in battle. 

A messenger from Rai Jogi Das of Jumla and one from Rai Gobind 
Dis came now and tendered snbmission fftr their masters. They were 
received with courtesy and othei‘3 followed suit. The defeated chiefs, 
who wished to prolong the campaign, summoned all the aid they could 
and now Rai Suhar Deo from Saujauli and Rai Bahar Deo from Sanrbal* 
auta appear prominent as the organizers and leaders in the struggle 
which followed. The chieftains of both plain and hills came together 
again on the Kuthila. They once more advised Salar Mas’dd to withdraw. 
He rojectod the advice and determined to attack them again. At this 
juncture he ronoived nows that the enemy had driven oil all the cattle 
of his camp, and he at once sounded an advance. The Hindus suffered 
a defeat, but one-tlurd of the Moslem force perished. Sdldr Mas’dd 
returned again to Bahraich and was lost in religious meditatioi*, much 
to the alaiun of his officers. Meanwhile tlio Hindus mustered their 
forces and advanced against Bahraich. Their first engagement was 
with an advanced post about four miles from Bahraicb, but the dire 
fight was at the Surajkund. The engagement lasted for three days. 
By the third day, the 14th Raj jab 424 A. H., the ranks of both Hindu 
and Moslem had boon thinned to dooimation, and now Saldr Mas’dd 
with a handful of the faithful faced Rai Suhar Deo and Rai Bahar 
Deo, who had liko him hold themselves in reserve. Mas’dd was killed 
aud not a Moslem remained alive but was wounded. Hext day Mir 
Saiyad Ibrahim, who had been left at Bahraioh, come, out with his 
reserve, buried Saiyad Mas'ud and others, and then fell upon Suhar 
Deo. The leaders fell dead at each (»ther’s hands. The inscription on 
Mas‘dd*8 tomb at Bahraich may be rendered: 

The Chief SalAr Mas'dd to God was dear: 

In 405 he saw the light of day: 
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He lived four days into bis twentieth year 
And in 424F!be passed away. 

He was born on 9th Eajjab 405 A. H. and died on 13th Bajjab 424 A. H. 

So much for the history: now for the ballad. I give it in Buglish 
btJlad metre, and 1 have carefully retained the vulgar corruption of tha 
Persian names. 1 have only to premise that in the ballad allusion ia 
made to the popular belief that Sal4r Mas*ud*s mother had arranged 
for his marriage with a maiden at Rudauli, in the Faizabad District, when 
the news of the cattle raid came and S41dr Mas'ud started to avenge 
the insult and perished on his expedition. No other comment is needed, 
but I give footnotes where necessary. 

1. 

1 . 

Crowds were moving through the city, 

Wedding guests in garments gay: 

Bibi Mdmdl* sent for mehndi: 

And ’twas brought upon a tray. 

Gajau’st hands she coloured with it, 

On his neck a garland bound, 

While to all the guests assembled 
Betel leaf was handed round. 

2 . 

And she sprinkled atar on the 
Saiyads of the Prophet’s raco. 

And she summoned Khwdja Nadir, ^ 

Set him in the middle place. 

How the squibs and rockets crackled. 

Scent of aloe-wood arose. 

How tho blue stars burst and faded, 

Nathmal Lallj; the story knows. 

3. 

Saiyad B&na§ came with mehndi 
And the garden || went before. 

How bright it bloomed i^An elephant 
On his back a haudah bore. 

* This is Satr Ma*aUa, S&l£r Ifas'dd’s mother. 

t This is Ghixi Mi&n, Saiyad SdUr Mas’dd. 

( The poet here introduces his own name. 

§ The Saiyad of BadanU to whose daughter it is supposed Baldr M ss*fid wot 
to have been married. 

g This means the artificial flowers made up and carried in the marriage proces¬ 
sion. They $n serwnbled iwt when the procession roaches tho bride's door. 
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Came the maiden in a litter. 

Borne along in bridal state; 

Saiyad Edna’s train pressed onward 
And the mehndi reached the gate. 

4. 

Bibi MAmdl’s love waxed stronger 

When she heard they thronged the way, 

And her maidens all uprising 
Broke into this nuptial lay: 

* Spread ye now the sandal eJiauki, 

‘ On it now the bridegroom seat: 

' Dye ye well his hands with menhdi : 

‘ Give him gilded pdn to eat.* 

5. 

Mamdl scattered gold and silver, 

And she seated Gajan bold: 

On his wrist ho wore a bracelet, 

Pearls inlaid in purest gold. 

In his hand ho held a dagger 

While she spread the meJmdi's hue : 

Then with rice she decked the pitcher, 

Finishing maternal due. 

II. 

The G wallas danced to mark the day 
In forest wild with mirth; 

The townsfolk came their joy to share, 

And Indra stooped to earth. 

A Sunday for those rites was fixed, 

Which never were to be, 

A day for war, not nuptials, marked 
By Allah’s firm decree. 

III. 

1 . 

On guile the raja Eudal Mai* 

Was bent and now he rose. 

And swore a lie. No king hath fear 
No bond in oath who knows. 

1 

• One of Snhil Deo’s brothera. There were hve brothers. Suhil Deb (alios 
$hhw Dal), Budol Ual {aUter Bodr 3Ial), B jg Mai, Bahar Mai, and fiahar Uah 
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* Pii'MWs* marriage feast to-day 

* Th^ keep with banquet high : 

' So I shall seize on Ganra Qot 

* And on my gods rely.* 

2 . 

Then uprose B&ja Suhil Dal; 

‘ My brother king,’ quoth he, 

* To arms we’ll call our armies all 

* And I shall go with thoo, 

*Tho G wallas kill and SaUr’s kine 

* Our booty be to-day.* 

A wanton king was Suhil Dal 
And would not brook delay. 

IV. 

1 . 

The Gwalla clan at Gaura Got, 

They were seven hundred strong: 
Nand Maharf was their sturdy chief: 

His retinue was long. 

To him the raja Suhil Dal 
For tribute sent request; 

Of curds and milk on Mahar Nand 
He laid a strong behest. 

2 . 

When thus the raja Suhil Dal 
Demanded milk and curds, 

Nand Mahar heard but heeded not 
The raja’s haughty words: 

* G^jan my master is,’ said he, 

‘ Whom fealty I owe: 

* And to his wedding feast to-day 

* My mOk and curds shall go.* 

3. 

The raja heard but gave no thought 
To what Nand Mahar said: 

He drew his army out in line 
And B&g Mai went ahead. 


• S6l£r MaB'6d. 

t Bis name still lives as epouym of a place IS miles north of Set 
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He went and fell on Gama Got* 
Where dwelt the bold Ahir, 
And thns that wanton raja seized 
The cattle of the Fir. 


4. 

Hand Mahar rose in mighty wrath, 

His retinae was long: 

He called the Gwalla clan to rise; 

They were seven hundred strong; 

‘ Hoar me my Gwdls,* said he, * be brave 
* And to your salt be true. 

Bo up and bear in mind to<day 
‘ The Midn’s claims on you.* 

6 . 

The Gwallas rushed to battle all 
With axes and with bows: 

Where’er they saw the stoutest foe 
They dealt their boldest blows. 

The sturdy Gwallas fought like men 
While Mahar cheered the fray, 

And he for one remembered well 
The Mian's claims that day. 

6 . 

Among them all was Harbans Lall, 

The bravest of their band; 

A doable sword was in his belt, 

A rocket in his hand. 

Like thunderbolt he forward leaped 
Into the thickest fight: 

He drew his sword and brandished it 
Around him left and right. 

7. 

Then trembled warriors of the field 
And back they stood appalled; 

Matchless he w as and fought alone; 

On Gdjan’s name he called. 

• There ^ many places known as Oauria this and that, but there is a 
(Huradih in the south of Gk>nda Distriot. 
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The wounded fell upon the ground 
And corpses headless rolled: 

He slaughtered chiefs and warriors, 

And bravest cheeks grew cold. 

8 . 

Then quailed the raja Suhil Dal; 

He left the cows and fled: 

But many of that Gwalla clan 
That erst were few, wore dead. 

Then Rija Bahar Mai reviled 
His brother Siihar :* * Shame! 

* To turn thy back on Nand and bring 

* A stain upon our name*! 

V. 

1 . 

The Gwallas to Hand Mahar cried : 

‘ Gome, now the wine cup drain.’ 

‘ This is no time for wino,’ said ho. 

But ’gainst them strove in vain. 

By clamour led, seven hundred cups 
Their chief before them laid : 

They drank full deep and sank in sleop 
In the cool forest shade. 

2 . 

And now the raja Suhil Dal 
A priestly pandit sought: 

And horses five and garments five, 

And weapons five were brought, 

* Pandit,’ the Baja said, ' those gifts 

* To Mahar Nand present 
The Brahman hied to Gaura Got 

Upon this message beat. 

8 . 

He went among the G wallas all 
And straight the gifts he showed: 

‘ Ho ! Mahar Nand!’ a Gwalla said, 

* What do these presents bode P’ 

* This form occurs here for the commoner Snhel, Snhii or Snbal. The real 
name scorns to have been Sohirda (Bans: Su.hridassGoodheart.) 
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* They are/ Nand answered, * merely gifte 

‘ From Snhil Dal to me, 

* These horses five, and garments five 

‘ And weapons five I see/ 

4. 

* But are these gifts,’ the Gwalia asked, 

‘ For thee or for the clan ?’ 

To all his tribe Nand Mahar spoke; 

‘ Go, let him mount who can.’ 

Five drunken herdsmen reeling rose 
And killed those noble nags, 

Those weapons five they broke in twain. 
And rent the robes in rags. 

5. 

The pandit saw this woeful spite 
And out Nand Mahar spake: 

* Go Mahar&j! to Suhil Dal, 

‘ And hack this message take : 

* “ The Kunwr Kandhaiya is my son, 

‘ “ Thy child Singhasaii fair; 

‘ “ The tilah send full soon or I 

‘ “ Nor thee nor thine, will spare.’ ” 

6 . 

*A1I will I toll,* the priest replied: 

His face he homeward set: 

No haste made he; ho halted at 
Each staging post he met. 

Arrived—the raja asked him how 
At Gaura Got ho fared ; 

Ho bent his head and omens sought 
And auspices compared. 

7. 

Then Raja Bdg Mai bade him speak : 

* Say is the omen fair 

The pandit spread his tables out 
Tho tokens to declare. 

* Hea^, Suhil Dal/ he quick replied, 

* The auspices are bright: 

* The Gwallas all are lying drunk. 

’ Rise, Snhil Dal, and fight.’ 
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A mthless king was he and called 
His forces to the fray : 

Ho llaja Bag l^lal sent ahead, 

And there was no delay. 

Ho summoned all his men to arms 
And rajas great of note: 

(j. Ho placed his gnus in front and led 
His hosts to Ganra Got. 


He foil a thunderbolt upon 
The herds in drunken drowse; 

A futilo fight they fought and fell; 

He swept oH all tho cows. 

Their bodies on the field exposed 
A feast for vultures lie; 

Like garnered sheaves their corpses f.all, 
And floods of blood run high. 


10 . 

Tho king thus slow tho sleojung Gwdls, 
And captivo Mahar made, 

And with him on his elephant 
His captivo ride he bade: 

‘Thus witli tho Qwalla Chief ho rodo 
And there Avas no delay. 

But Mahar Nand uprose and said: 

‘ Hear, Raja, what I say : 


11 . 

‘ Whoe’er shall see me ride with thee, 
‘ Without a shade of doubt 
* Will say this day that I am king 
* And thou art my mahaut* 

The R4ja roused, a dagger plunged 
Into tho chieftain’s breast; 

Then onward with the cows alone 
Towards his fort ho pressed. 
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VI. 

1 . 

* Jaso, bring cards/ M^milla said, 

‘ For lucky is my star ’: 

Nand Maliar’s wife she was, replied 
‘ Long live our lord Saldr ’! 

Tlio women of lior clan sho called: 

Each head a milk pail bore, 

And round her form from waist to head 
Ouo sheet each milkmaid woro. 


2 . 

When Jaso drew near Gaura Got 
And kites and vultures saw, 

And felt the stillness in tho air. 

Her soul was filled with awo. 

Corpso upon corpse she saw tho dead ; 

With grief sho cried aloud : 

Tho robe she wore in twain sho toro 
And mado a mourner’s shroud. 

3. 

She searched in vain among the slain ; 

Her Nand not hero she found. 

But on sho strayed and saw him laid 
Alono upon the ground : 

‘ O Mahar Nand, my sun and moon ! ’ 
SJio cried, ‘ O husband mine ! 

* Who thus hath killed our G wallas all 

‘ And driven away our kine ? * 

4. 

She gently raised Nand Mahar’s head 
And laid it on her knee, 

Wbilo of his Jaso’s tenderness 
Thus heedless answered he : 

* O unclean ! what art thou ? vulture, 

‘ Tiger, jackal, art thou ? 

* Wilt not wait my parting spirit 

*■ But gnawest at me now.’ 


[Extra-No. 
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5 . 

. Ti^er, jackal none,’ said Jdso, 

* Vulture or kite is nigli: 

‘ Slits for whom thy flowera were looted,* 

* Thy boyhood’s wife ara I: 

* Swdmi, I am come to tend thee'—* 

‘ O Wife,’ ho answered low, 

* Ho tliou my wife of early life, 

‘ Piitlico for water go.' 

d. 

‘ My lordj I will,’ quoth she, * but say 
‘ Who killed and why our band : 

* J!)id our cows oat the raja’s crops 

‘ Or trc8i>ass on his laud ? ’ 

‘ Our cows,' said ho, ‘ nor ato his crop 
‘ Nor trespassed on his land : 

‘ This ruthless raid and massacro 
‘ Ho worked with want ou hand.’ 


7. 

A tank she sought and raised her hands: 

‘ Fir hhwdjah ! hoar me pray ; 

* If in my cloth the water stay 

‘ My husband’s debt I’ll pay.’ 

While thus she prayed the water stayed 
Within her apron pent: 

She had tho Sdlar Gluizi’s pir 
Addressed and back she went. 

8 . 

Tho draught she brought to Mabar’s lips 
And sped his parting breath : 

Then to her maids ; * Your vestments steep 
‘ In this red flood of death; 

* Your pails seven hundred fill with blood 

* And backward with me turn ’ 

The while she speaks her heart and cheeks 
With hot resentment bui’n. 


* Part of the marriage oeromooy. 
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9. 

And to tlie Mian J^so came, 

Her crimson plaint she spread ; 

‘ To tlieo I look ; our cows avo gone, 

‘ A hundred thousand head.* 

The words she said like arrows sped 
And kindled Gajan’s pride: 

He washed the menlidi from his hands, 

His bracelets flung aside. 

10 . 

Ilis sword he grasped and kissed the blado 
And sti’aight his mother sought: 

‘ O hear me, mother mine,’ he said, 

‘ Great wrong tho king hath wrought, 

‘ lie hath our kino as plunder seized 
‘ And all our U wallas killed : 

‘ Juso hath come to mo ; tho air 
‘With cries for blood is filled. 


11 . 

* 0 hearken, Saifu’d-din j* the tale 

‘ To mo hath Juso told; 

‘ Who kills my Gwuls and steals my kine, 

‘ A traitor king I hold.* 

* O sou,! * (*tis now his mother speaks) 

‘ Thy wedding feast is laid : 

* Giijnn, thou treasnro of my heart, 

‘ What now resolve is made ? * 

12 . 

* There reigns hut one desire supreme 

‘ Within thy mother*s heart, 

‘ That see she may thy wedding day 
‘ And in it bear a paid:: 

‘ I would thy nuptials celebrate 
‘ And welcf'.ae home thy bride : 

‘ Might 1 br.'u gratify this wish, 

‘ 1 have no wish besido,’ 

* The officer mentioned is Saulat i Mas’udi as dopntod to oommand at Bahraioh 
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13. 

* Nay, mother mine, bat bid me go,* 

Bold Gajan quick repliod, 

‘ And I shall fight the traitor king ; 

‘ The Prophet’s on our side ; 

* Say BaJchshd-dudh* and I shall go 

* The Moslem faith to spread, 

* Bring back the kine, and with my sword 

* Cut ofE the rdja’s head. 

14. 

* Or I shall fight and victor be 

* And come to wed this maid, 

‘ Or I shall fall and on my grave 

*My wedding wreath bo laid. 

* For what should all my kinsmen say 
‘ If I disgraced our name : 

Nay, with this king I swords will cross, 

‘ And turn liis pride to shame.’ 

15. 

Then Chishtif rose to intci’posc, 

But Gajan’s way was won : 

His mother said : ‘ God go with thee ; 

‘ Dudh-hakhshd ; go my son.* 

So now for AjabJ G^jan sent 
And asked for ink and pen ; 

Ho cleared accounts up to the day 
And paid up all his men. 

16. 

Ho bid them gird them for the fight: 

His armoury they sought, 

And arjus of every kind they took 
And rockets out they brought. 

His mother heard the order given 
And ran with naked feet, 

And clasped her arms around his neck 
His filial love to entreat: 

• An idiom, a form of speech equivalent to; ‘ prove yoorsolf worthy of 
mother whose milk nourished you.* 
t AlsoChifti. 

It Mian Ajab Hatiia, who is buried near Wasizgonj. 
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17 . 

< O son, on this thy wedding day) 

‘ Haste not to leave my side ; 

* A maid with locks as dark as night 

‘ I bring thee for thy bride : 

‘ The noble Saiyads all are here, 

‘ Thy wedding guests are tliey, 

‘ And maidens singing bridal songs, 

‘ They sing for thee to day.* 

18 . 

* Nay, mother, nay ’ he said, ‘ there waits 

‘A mai’tyr’s death for mo : 

* A mausoleum and a mosque 

‘ My monument shall be. 

‘ I shall be laid in Hind to rest 
* But still my fame shall grow, 

‘ And all the four worlds hither come 
Their tribute to bestow. 

19 . 

* Saddle and mail on Lilia* bind 

‘ My charger mount will I: 

‘ My double quiver strap in front: 

‘ Two wardruras on her tie.* 

Ho said and went his blood to prove. 
True croscontader ho, 

With force so great that earth did quake 
liis moving hosts to see. 


20 . 

All this the raja Snhil hears 
And ho is sore afraid : 

The Mian’s army ready is 
And no delay is made. 

On flags and banners waving went 
And crossed the Qhagra’s tide: 
The Mian tr the Ka*bah prayed 
For blessings on his side. 


* The name of Balar Mav’ud’s chargor. 
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21 . 

All green the garments were he wore 
From Kabul or Qandh4r; 

One lakh and thousands thirty>six 
Of Saiyads went to war. 

Their tents wont first, their cannons next, 
And elephants in rear: 

Full many days they marched; at last 
They drew to Hind Mulk near. 

22 . 

The Gabar* king the tidings hears 
How Gajan’s tents are near, 

How flags and banners court the breezo 
And lines of shops appear ; 

A sight is his Urdu bdzdr :f 
The people come and go. 

And sweets are piled and bakei’s squat 
And at their ovens blow. 

23. 

Vendors of grain and spices hero 
And money changers sit. 

And on the sutler’s hostel hearthij; 

The cheery firo is lit: 

Greengrocers vegetables biing 
Upon the ground to spread : 

Tho goldsmiths' deftly work with gold 
And pearls for earrings thread. 

24). 

And gunyas% from river beds 

Have gourds and melons brought. 

And dhimars^ offer fish for sale 
In running rivers caught: 

And who’s kotwdl to hear complaints P 
♦ Tis Nirraal Parihdr. 

Thus well arranged and busy is 
Gajans Urdu bdzdr. 

* Applied to Sahil deo as a nomMuBsalman. 

t i. e., camp market. 

% Bhatidri. 


§ Two classes oAkahdrs. 
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1 . 

When this the Gabar king had heard, 

His queen Naurani said : 

* 0 Sire.! against thy fort his hosts 
‘ Hath Midn Gijan led. 

‘ The army of the ‘ Din * has come 
‘ To lay thy fortress low ; 

‘ O king, they will thy soldiers kill 
‘ And streams of blood will flow.’ 

2 . 

‘ Mad art thou, woman,’ said tho king, 

And mighty wroth grew he, 

‘ For him good grace is second place ; 

‘ Why name the Turk* to mo ? 

‘ For 1 can boast an equal host, 

* Be still and wait the strife.’ 

’Twas thus tho king with anger rude 
Strove to put down -his wife. 

3. 

Again Naurani spoke : ‘ O Sire f 
‘ To fight this Saiyad dread 

* Who takes tho fiedd, a stoutest shield 

‘ Must hold above his head : 

‘ Through bone lie cleaveth clean, and what 
‘ Avails thy sword of thread ? 

* A foe wo face who shows no graco 

‘ And dyes tho earth in red.’ 

4. 

But Bahar Mnl had been forewarned 
And hurried to prepare 
The ancient fort of Teliyagarhf 
And put it in repair. 

The king now staked his spear, and viewed 
Tho fort with heart elate : 

He bode them tie his elephant 
Braide hic^ palace gate. 

* Used merely as term of contempt, 
t This is probably Tidiyakot near Eauria, a station on B. N. W. Railway. The' 
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5 . 

And next he sammoned his nmhant 
And usages explained: 

The driyev vrent at once to where 
The elephant was chained; 

Saluted first the royal beast, 

Rubbed ochre on his head, 

Then a red housing bound with fringe 
Upon his back he spread. 

6 . 

To Uhniron then and Hannman 
And Narsingli he appealed,* 

And then of stout rhinoceros hide 
« He took a studded shield 

With burnished boss, which fast across 
His giant head ho tied. 

Then roai'ed that elephant and shook 
The walls on every side. 

7 . 

Now, Lalla, with due caution speak ; 

Such elephant ’twould need 
With driver bloated and obese. 

Twelve villages to feed. 

A sword he gave that elephant 
Within his trunk to hold: 

At which he grew intoxicate 
With wai’like fury bold. 

8 . ^ 

When sleep o’eroame the elephant— 

Now hear the tale 1 tell— 

Shdh Mf^an bore him. in a dream 
Down to the gate of hell. 

While here he stood, a scorching blast 
Of flame upon him blew. 

And upward to the golden gate 
Of Paradise he flew. 

poet has with very strained poetio license confounded or brought together widely 
distant plaoes and probably he aod the author of the Saulat-i-Mas'ddi have corn* 
pressed a osmpaign into one fight. 

* V. * This paints to Snhil Deo’a being, a Hindu, but see v^i. 

;# 5 
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9. 

Sarwar Basal* came to tbe gate: 

* My son, in heaven/ said he, 

* Till thon with Gajan cast thy lot, 

Thy portion cannot bo/ 

The dream was o’er that broke his rest, 
The elephant awoke: 

Nor longer tarried Kight, for now 
The dawn of morning broke. 


10 . 

The Eaja Snhil Dal aroused 
For news despatched a scout. 

And Baja Budal Mai advised 
Him lead his army out. 

The Baja rode his elephant, 

Ilis ai’my on ho led : 

The war-drums boat to war in front 
And firm was every tread. 

11 . 

Then Hindus clashed with Moslems, while 
Their king on SomniUli csdls : 

The Moslems opened with grenades, 
Hindus with musket balls. 

And thus that battle fierce began 
While loud the war-drums beat: 

Those hosts wore numberless and earth 
Vibrated ’ueath their feet. 


12 . 

The high born Bajputs fought, nor once 
Their faces turned away : 

Tara in turban, clad in red, 

Conspicuous were they. 

* God keep my nnrae,’ the raja cried: 

The Bajputs heard him call; 

The fight ho led, his foes he slew, 

The foremost ho of all. 


[Extra'Ko. 


e S(abammad> 
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13. 

Lond Gdjan*s war-drums beat; lie plfmed 
In front each bravest man; 

The ' fatiha * recited he 
And Ajab led the van. 

Hari Singh Hdth the standard high 
Amid the fight displayed ; 

Ho drew his sword, it flashed like fire, 
Nine mannds his armour weighed. 


14. 

It was the doughty Hari Singh 
Who struck m ith surest stroke: 
He mowed the forces of the king 
And Kfifirs’ noses broke,* 

How Rdja Sahil Dal was grieved 
This carnage sore to see : 

His hands he raised to heaven 
And wept—‘ oh ! woe is me ! ’ 


16. 

The Pirf fought on; great tuskers fell; 

No fear was on his brow : 

Ho hailed the haudah-mounted king: 

‘ Oowstealer ! whither now ? * 

Barahna raised his spear and charged 
Like raging tempest blast; 

Hindu and Moslem made him way ; 

The monarch breathed his last. 

16. 

To Ajab Midn Gajau called: 

‘ Set spurs to thy brown mare j 
* On Bahar Mai with sword advance 
‘ And hold him in the rear.* 

Mi4n himself his Lilia spurred, 

To Allah ho appealed. 

His sword he drew and Bahar Mai 
Biolled dead upon the field. 

* It is onriouB to find two Hindus fighting for S&lir Mas*dd. 
t S&ify Mas'add. 
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17 . 

Mi&n hailed Kirmal Parihir; 

Then from his qniver fall 
He took a shaft, and drew bis bow, 

And picked off Sahar Mai. 

By GodTs decree thns Gajan killed 
Those kings who wisdom lacked : 

He took possession of their foi*t, 

. Their palace razed and sacked. 

18 . 

* Now by God’s grace the day is thine,’ 

To Gdjan Ghishii said, 

* And Somnath* it boboveth ns 
Beneath onr feet to tread.’ 

He said and straight apon that fort 
The Moslem flag was shown : 

He tore that house of idols down 
And smashed the gods of stone. 

19 . 

Whate’er my fame as poet, *tis 
Through Lalla Ustadf won ; 

The story true ho told, I toll. 

And now my talc is done. 

The Saiyad Mian Gajan now 
For Saiyad MiranJ called, 

And in the middle of the fort 
As governor installed. 

20 . 

The Moslem force to Gaura Got 
Marched from the field of strife : 

God gave the word and Gajan brought 
The Gwallos back to life. 

Like sunlit waves the spear>hcnds gleamed 
And drums were loud iu mirth: 

Ajab Hatila’s spear had rest 
Like sleeping snake in earth. 

* The great image of tlio third Jain patrinroh, whoso shrine Stands in the west 
of Mahot near the Imliya Darwtza or Tamarind Gate. 

t Kathmal Lall here introdaoes his teacher’s name and attributes the faxow- 
ledge these facts (?) to him. 

% This hero is buried in Mahet and his tomb is kept iu repair Iw a.family of 
Sains who have a Sanad from Shuji’.ud-Danlah. 
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QenercA Map, 

I now pfTopose to oxolude Set and Mahet^om observation for tb© 
present, and to tinvel over the rest of the groimd which oconpied my 
attention in the cold weather, December I88I1 to Mai'ch 1885, 1 shall 
assntoe that the reader has read all part No. 1 of this note carefally 
and has taken in the main points of the notes left ns by Fah Hian 
Hwen Thsang. 1 sliall also assume that the reader has consulted 
General Cunningham’s notes on Set Mahet contained in Yols. I and XI 
pi the reports of the Archmological Survey Department. I shall have 
occasion to refer to BockhiU’s Life of Buddha, which is the most recent 
Work on the subject of Buddhd’s career. It contains many important 
notices of Srivasti and when I shall have need to make use of the book 
I shall quote it, noting that I do so, as 1 cannot expect the book to be in 
every one’s hand. 

In the ramparts and walls which surround Mahet 1 have found 
four well defined gates, W. X. Y. Z. That at W is the west 
of the gate fortified city, and is known locally as the Imliya Darwiza 
because of the tamarind tree which covers the mound on the right 
as we enter the gate. The walls rise abruptly as they approach the 
gate on each side, and form mounds on the summits of which are 
still seen the outline walls of brick watch towers. The gate was guard¬ 
ed by an external work, an apron-wall probably, inside which appear 
to have been quarters for soldiers. The central space was occupied by a 
building, which may have been a guard-room, or a monk’s residence, or 
an octroi post; in fact it may have served all these purposes at various 
periods. Inside it 1 found more than 500 clay seals, almost all unbaked 
clay, bearing inscriptions. I sent some of them to the Secretary of the 
Provincial Museum, Lucknow, for inspection by a Gorman scholar, who 
was at Lucknow in February 1885, but I have heard nothing of them 
yet. In the same place 1 found large round stones seemingly of uniform 
weight, probably ’ pasoris ’ of ancient date. I also found a fragment of 
a carious vessel of very hard pottery and covered with a green metallic 
glaze, which has gone to the Lucknow Museum. It is, to sketch from 
memory, somethuig,of the shape and size represented in drawing A at 
the end of this note. This I believe to have been part of a vessel used 
for the transport of some precious stuff, possibly mercury. The small- 
aesa of the orifice is remarkable and points to some such use. This 
external building, whatever it may have been, will be seen outlined (as 
lor os it was fully explored) in the sheet marked 'Mahet West,’ ^ 

Tha gate X is in the south wall, and, on entering it, there was 
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a road whicli for a short distanodt followed a devioas course to the west 
and then went up to the western Chauk and Jain quarters. The gate ^ 
was also in the south, and seems to have consisted of two arches 
wall. The traces of the %entro pillar and of the side walls ar^ still 
clearly marked. I have proved by excavation that there was r broad 
street which ran froii^*th 0 sacred Buddhist and royal quarters ii'the oity 
down through this gate towai’ds Ora Jhdr. I have called * Broad 

Street ’ in the maps. The gate Z was a large opening and to have 

been the main entrance to the east of the oity. It probably®P®“®d on a 
road leading towai’ds the spot now marked by the vill'S® Dewaria. 
The name is from the Sanscrit dv&r a gate, and here ^ul^ably passed 
the road leading to this gate of the city. I shall now ^1^® seriatim 
the various places which the records of tho Chinese piirims and other 
authorities would induce us to look for outside Set ^l'® Jetavana) and 
Mahet (the city). 

Lying far east from tho Jetavana we have to I'l'® stupa and 
vihdra which mark tho spot whore Tathagata (Buddha) defeated 
the heretics and acceded to Visakha’s request. I believe this to be 
the ruins named Baghaha Bari. I opened the ^^*1 found the 

lines of cells on the south, and in the mid'^'tlii^uire was a build., 
ing such as would be occupied by a superioiv®^* which might be a 
small lecture-hall or a chamber for objects of votu’ution. I was unable 
to continue my exploration to the whole raoun '^br two reasons. There 
is a village pathway crosses tho mound, ad south-east of it there 
was a crop growing, which I could not di^^*^b. The name is, I 
believe, a corruption of Bhagava vihara, the Bhagava, a name 

applied to Buddha os a title of respect. Thti^o^^ * * ®’ * garden ’ 

or, as it is often pi’onounoed in these parts I obviously the samo 

as the Sanscrit and Pali vihara, a pleasure-gi^ garden, a place of 

perambulation round a monastic building. Bari is probably 

Yisakba’s Purvaraina, as it lies oast of tbei The pilgrim 

notes it was in strict dependence on tho Sangh Jetavana). 

This points to its being a nunnery, for all 68052 ^ professed 

female followers of Buddha were in strict f ^^ation to the nearest, 
monastery. ^poq. 

To the south of this place is a larg or ^®*‘y luuoh raised, iu 
which are brick ruins visible on the outskirts'^^ ^be fields and in the 
earth inside them. I could not explore h”® I should have bad to 
reiftove the crops 01 some poor cultivator* but I satisfied myself 
that there are at least three large buildings'**^*^®d here. The positiou 
of this area marks it out as the site of ( 1 ) tk sfcapas which were raised 
trheie Baddha sat and checked Virudhaka, leaving the city to go 
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agHiinst ibe and (2) the stupa erected ovei* tbe remains of the 

Siilcya maidens. These two places ai’e certain to have lain south of the 
stupa alluded to in the last {)ara.j and close to them was the great lake 
in which Yirndliaka is said to have perished. * It is clear that Yirudluir* 
ka, according to the Buddhist fable or liistory, whiohever we call it, 
perished in a lake, an ornaTuental water, by a conflagration which burned 
up a boat or pavilion in which ho was. That this tank was the Awen- 
dha Tal, I have no donbt. It still shows in places on its banka the 
traces of masonry probably of a ghat or embankments. The word may 
be a compound of Sanscrit ava and indha (burn), and thus afford 
internal demonstration of the propriety of this identiflcation. 

I may add that there is reason to suppose from the gonoral tenor of 
Hwen Thsang’s narrative that there was a palace near this tank, for we 
read of Yirudhaka’s sending tlio women of hia p.alacc down to the 
banks of the lake and his disporting liimsclf with them there. One local 
tradition localizes the spot to which the maiden ascended, who invoked 
the Sun, as nai*rated at p. 21, and says she went to the top of Ora Jlidr. 
This fits in with the belief that Ora Jhar was a kingly residence. An¬ 
other tradition says that Ora Jhar was an armoury. It is not unlikely 
that when Prasenajit married Mallika, she being his junior queen, ho 
may have placed her in a palace for her own special use, and this may 
have been that palace. Any how, the place cannot bo what a popular' 
derivation, based on the present form of the name, would imply; a spot 
where sweepings gathered in baskets were thrown out. The name Ora 
Jhdr or Orha Jhar* is applied to a high mound near Colonolganj in 
Gonda District, and to the Maniparbat at Ajudhia and to other places. 
It seems to me that it is probably a corruption of the Sansciit urddhwa 
(high) ddhdra (eminence), and it devotes merely a high place or lofty 
eminence, ^ either affording a commanding view ora site for a building. 
Altogether, I believe, that Ora Jhdr will be found to have been a terraced 
palace, such as that on the terrace of which Yirudhaka saw Jeta walking, 
when he ordered his death and probably it was here that Yirudliaka’s 
ladies of the seraglio were, when they went down to the ornamental 
water on the fatal day. There is no place that I know of to suit the 
story in Mahet. 

Near Ora Jhdr is a mound in which I found only 3 concentric rings 
of brick wall, two of which I explored. It is called Panahiya Jhdr.j* 
What this place can have been I was long puzzled to know, but it seemed 
to m.e to have been a ring intended for some amusement, with a gradu- 

* I have heard both the aspirated and nnaspirated forms used. 

f Sxjplkined from 'panfai’ ahoe to be the place where travelpers shook dost 
ofl their feet b^bre entering city!! 



ally riiing andiioriam oi* gdlter^^ wM 
reading in Weber’s article already quoted, bo^ Pramaiti j&ade the 
man’s acquaintance at a cockfight outside ojrillpati. ■ I now belieye^^il^ 
this was a cockpit, and certainly it is well suited to such a sport, Th^ 
location is probable, being near an ornamental water and garfleu^aud li 
royal residence. The name Pauahiya is probably derived frbirf'^hd 
Sanscrit Fa^a a wager or gaming. The Jhdr is the same as in 

It is curious that the only case in which superstition interfered 
my excavation was at Ora Jhar. When I had cleared the summit cuod- 
was begiuniug to expose a series of chambers on the south side of the 
crest, the appearance of which was that of chambers on a terrace, it.wfiis 
a cold day after rain and a bittor wind was blowing. The gangman, 
who was a Orahmau, was seized with a shivering fit and he fell>oVs|l 
crying that the gods had attacked him, and in his raving said tliab there 
were seven spirits inside the mound opposing him. Ho was so horrifi^ 
and weak, that it became necessary to carry him to the grove where the^ 
labourers usually spent the night, and he lay all night long reasoning 
with his gods and imaginary demons. 1 could nob prevail on his gang 
to resume work then at Ora Jhar, and when I wished to return to the 
place later on, funds wore too low to admit of it. 

The pilgrims noted three deep tanks or ditches, where people fell 
living into hell. Those are connected with Devadatta, Sundati, au^ 
Chansoha. They differ as to their relative positions. General Cun¬ 
ningham has announced the identification of these ditches or tanks, but 
he has misplaced them in his maps, and has said nothing as to fhe rea¬ 
sons of his identifications. The furthest south is Lamhhuiha. This is 
probably derived from the iSanscrit root lamb (to sink or fall in), 
hhwni (eafrtli), the place where ‘ earth sank.’ North-by-eaat of this, at 
the exact distance noted by Hiwen Thsang, is Bhulinahwan 'i'^l. This is 
the second. The derivation is probably from the Sanscrit 1;$4. (eaifth), 
-+• Una (disappeared or vanished). The tliird is the gulf which swallowed 
Pevadatta. \ 

.The tank marked as this last by General Cunningham lies 
encl^osing walls of the monastic establishment round the large 
i..eai8t, of and within the limits of Set. It cannot, therefore,' be One 
, cff. three named by the pilgrims for they all lay outside the Jetai^na. 
.I amittolined to think it must be Kuudaliwa or Parsahwa, for near 
. is a mound containing briok rums, probably those of . building^ <1^* 
.mitmomtive of some such story. It is immaterial v?hidh we.^Mume i^itci 
: W. The building near Parsahwa I opened, but it seemed ^ 

.. df some kind raised over an older building. I^undaffwa be a 

iQQ^ptiou of kundf a tank, but it is worth noting tjbat .hmdd ik al^ a 




l^ieniils faltely olnil^ed uaddha with iaoontiiieaoe made 
lln^the semblance of prej^mnpy by tying a pot round her waist. It is 
jUpO possible that Baita^ may be one of the tanks in qnestion, because 
Ibe very name may obviously be a corruption of haitdlt a demon, the con¬ 
nection of which with the story of Devadatta is easily seen. 

^ j ’^Of other places worth note I must mention Pdi-aina T41. We may 
IftsUy take this to be a corruption in Hindi of the Sanscrit Pdrpa, and, 
iiiWe do, it can be fairly inferred that this tank is the spot associated 
frith the suicide of PArpa Kalyapa mentioned at pages 8 and Ih On 
(la south bank is a long mound which seems to contain brick-work, 
probably the remains of a moraorial building. 

To the north of this is Ambaha Tdl, a large and deep tank, with a 
Ikioand on three sides, and a thick clump of trees on the south. Near 
this I found in 187(> a portion of a stone pillar, cut in a homi-hesagonal 
Jjform, probably ono of thoso stones referred to by Hiwen Tlisaug as 
marking particular places where various holy persons had been engaged 
in meditation. This then is the place where was the imod of the recover¬ 
ed eijeSf and the very story still survives enshrined in the word ambaha. 
This is the Sanscrit amba, an eye, which is seen in the word tryambaka, 
triocular. I conclude that General Gnuningham was wrong iu look¬ 
ing to Gulariha as the site of this grove. 

The mound of Barradoo is not to be overlooked. Tradition says, it 
is the oldest spot round Sahet and Mahot. It will be worth opening, ns 
we know that Brahmadatta was Prasenajit’s father, and the people round 
about say that this mound was a shine of Brahma. 

Nor must 1 omit to notice Hnsen Jot with reference to which General 
Cunningham has made the following observations.* 

** To the north-west of the monastery Hiuen Tsiang ptlces a well 
“ and a small stupa, which marked the spot where Mandgala-putra 
tried in vain to unloose the girdle of Saripntra. As the distance is 
“ not mentioned, it may be inferred that the stupa was close by, and 
** tberel^re, I would identify the site with that of the shrine of Pir- 
in the small village of Husen Jot^ which is within 700 feet of 
** the north-west comer of the monastery. Near the same place there 
** was also a stupa of A4oka and a stono pillar, which the king had 
I* raised to note the spot where Buddha and his right-hand disciple 
'** Sdripntra had taken exercise and explained the Law. I could find no 
** trace of any o| these monuments, and 1 oonclnde that the stupas, as 
** usual, must have furnished materials for the erection of Pir-8^r4na*8 
** shrine.’* 


• it 


* Archmlegical Survey o/ Indio, vol. I, p. 343. 
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To tliis paragraph objootion must be taken. There is no shrine 
of Pir-Barana at Set Mahet and there was no person named Barana; 
There was a Pir Barahna. He was Sikandra Diwdna, a faqir, a 
follower of Sultdn Ibrdhim Adham, and it was with the disciples 
of this Miissalman Saint a rule to abjure covering for the head and 
feet. A full account of them is given in the Saulat-i'Mas’ddi. He 
accompanied Saiyad Saldr to Oudh, and the Saiyad expired in his arms. 
He was himself killed by a shower of arrows while supporting jbhe 
Sdldi'’B bend in his lap. He w’as buried beside the young hero in Bah- 
raich. There is no trace of any shrine at lluscn Jot, and I have seen 
nothing to lead mo to suspect a stupa in or near tin's hamlet. I am 
quite at a loss to see how the venerable arclueologist can have come to 
pen so erroneous a paragraph as this. Purther north there is a grove, a 
mound, and a well. On the mound is a shrine of Mahddov, called hei’e 
Bannu Nath. The Hngam is a red sandstone pillar over which, in the^ 
place where it was found standing, the shrine was, I am told, built. 
This may or may not bo so, but this place seonis to bo that which the 
pilgrims refer to iu the narrative which was before General Cunningham, 
when ho took Unson Jot to be the ])luco where stood the stupa, marking 
the spot whore Maudgalaputra tried iu unloose ^ariputra’s gii'dle. As 
regards Husen Jot a note should bo made. The Saiyad Miran, who 
was loft by Salar Mas'dd as kotwal of Sot Mahet, and who is buried 
in Mahet insido tlio brick building called Miran ka dai'gah and also 
‘Aliran Astlidn,’ was Saiyad Mir Huseii who camo with Saiyad Sdidr 
to Oudh. Husenjot is a hamlet where the descendants of the oi'iginal 
Khadim of this Dargah still live. They hold a m’ati conferred by the 
Oudh Sub^dars, but greatly reduced in area by the Balrampur Talnqdar, 
and they still maintain tlie Dargah, and observe the annual 'feast of 
oblation (’urs) in Mir lluscn’s memory. 

I must now rohirn to the extreme east to the village of Kandh 
Bdri. This is but a small hamlet, in which are seen at the surface 
of the ground the remains of massive brick walls. There are many wells 
in the hamlet, which is on an elevation, and close by are some five or more 
magnificent old trees, mangos and othei'S. These are north<east of the 
village and south-east of the gate. When I first visited this place, I was 
amused by a roforenco made to one Qandhwa in connection with the 
name of this hamlet, and it was carried back to the time of Arjun and 
Hai^sadUvaj. 1 took no note of it; but I have since req^ the paragraph* < 
in Geoeral Ounningham’s second report on Srdvasti, in whioh ho 
attempts to connect the story of the Gardener Gandamba (jaic) who 

• ArcfKsological Survey, of India, vol. XI, p. 1^6. 
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presented to Buddha a mango, the stono of which was planted and 
became a great tree, with Chakkar Bhand&r. The word is not Gand- 
amtkt, but is properly written Gandhamba, and is clearly a compound of 
Gandha •h amra (or amba), the fragrant mango. The name of the viU 
lage is thus a debased form of Gandhamba + vihara: the garden of 
* Gandhamba’ or the fragrant mango garden. Its location near two gates 
of the city mai’k it out as the probable spot to which the story should be 
attached. Buddha was going towards a gatu of the city when the mango 
was presented. 1 shall deal with the name of Chakkar Bhanddr later on. 

There are two other mounds near Kandh Bari one N. W., the other 
K. E. of it. The latter I did not open. That on tho If. W. I opened, 
and. found tho building of wliich an ontlino plan will bo seen on Plate IV, 
and its location in Plato XIII. Hero I found a late Hindu building, a 
shrine of Mabacleo, su[)critnposed on earlier ruins wliich 1 had not time to 
fully explore. In the anjha in the central building 1 found a shaft of a 
red sandstone pillar about 18 in. in diameter and some 4 feet in length, 
the upper half only being dressed and polished as a round pillar. It had 
clearly been originally tho lower part of a massive pillar. The broken 
top was dressed off to a bomisplierical shape. Tho argha was very- 
brittle and of common groy-giecn sandstone. The walls seem to have 
been built round tho pillar. I do not see how it could have been 
brought in after the completion of tho building. Tho lower part of tho 
shaft was cut in a polygon of which I do not remember the number of 
sides, and was not dressed or polished. It seems this pillar must have 
been the lower part of a memorial column found bore, or near hero, tho 
broken top of which was subsequently dressed to hpiispberical shape 
and used as a lingam. There wore small modern lingams in two cham¬ 
bers on the west. I am inclined to look on this as tho positidn of one of 
, Anoka’s memorial pillars. Another I have already mentioned, tho Banni 
Hath Mahadoo. 

Part III. 

1 have now to invite attention to the separate map of Set or Sabot. 

I have opened so many moi’e mounds and buildings than General Cun¬ 
ningham, that I have been compelled to number anew. To prevent any 
confusion and to make clear my observations which will often conflict 
with General Cunningham’s convictions, I shall in the following notes 
give, as far as I can, tho numbers which he has allotted to buildings as 
well as the numbers allotted by mo. 

The building marked 1 by me is the same as that bearing that num¬ 
ber in General Cunningham’s map.* Cunningham gives tho dimensions 

* Arehceological Survey of India, tol, XJ, Plate 
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of the platform of the mound trith tolerable aeoaiaey, 850 ft. eq., and 
the exact measnrement of the enclosing wall of the building now exposed, 
nearest the surface of the mound, can be ascertained by Scale appended 
to my map. But into this 1 need not go. I shall satisfy myself with 
pointing out that there has been a misconception as to the age and 
character of the building which crowns the mound. 

Cunningham states that there were three platforms and ** on the 
uppermost terrace, which was about 80 ft. square stood the temple with its 
doorway facing the east. The building consisted of two parts; a large 
ball, or assembly room, for reading ihe Buddhist Scriptures, and a 
smaller room, or cell, with a pedestal for the enshrined image.”* He 
then goes on to describe the cell and the assembly ball, as he calls 
them. 

The first point I have to note is, that the cell, as it is termed, is 
quite a new building, in fact a modern addition to a modem building. 
This is apparent at a glance by observing that there are floral bricks 
thrust in here and there at random in the walls, having been clearly 
taken from the remains of an older building. In tbe next place the 
four pillars, as Cunningham calls them, small brick pedestals in the large 
room, are placed as hedis or Hindu altars, and raise the suspicion that 
this was a later Hindu building. I opened the floor and I found tbe 
pilasters of a larger building and four other bedis below. They extend¬ 
ed to a depth of about 4 feet below and rose out of a concrete floor. 
On opening this concrete to dig deeper, I came upon the mouth of a 
well which had been closed up. I opened it and found it to be only an 
additional piece ofl* masonry continuing the shaft of the original well, 
the platform of which was clearly marked by a line of upright bricks a 
few feet lower down. I cleared this well to water level, and found it 
had been choked with bricks, bones, and weapons. I found human 
skulls and bones, and the skull of a camel. One human sknll still held 
an arrow head by which it had been pierced. Thus we have marked 
periods: (1) original well, (2) well repaired and added to and choked up 
with hones etc., after a fight, (8) the first building of which I found 
hedU and pilasters, (4) the building of which the remains were seen 
by Geneml Cunningham. The surface of the floor of this latest build¬ 
ing is 20 ft. 6 in. above water level. 

To the west of this mound 1 opened trenches in a large level space 
adjoining, and 1 here found vei'y old buildings deep buried under earth, 
ten to twelve feet below the surface and made of bricks of very large 
dimensions. 1 could discern chambers which seem to have Surrounded a 

* Archmclttgical Surtvy o/ Jhdia, «o2. J, j>. 8$. 
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ttjQfure enolosnre, which were inrohabfy cat^oDg the oldest, it not part of 
tiie original, boildinge. In these long buried mine 1 found orjrstal 
inarkers for playing paehisi, also some Of olay, and a onrions glass plate 
about ^ inch thick perforated with five holes in the form of a quincunx. 
These old remains have not been mapped in yet, but are among the most 
interesting remains laid bare. One of the most carions relics found in 
them was a heap of charred rice, the form of each grain being preserved 
as if of yesterday. 

Buildings 2, 3, 4, 5, of my numbering, are not of any importance. 

Building 6 was discovered by me deep under the earth and is 
unquestionably of gi'oat antiquity. I have exposed the enclosing walls. 
The bricks and the style of building point to antiquity, the former being 
large and massive and and the mode of construction being by * off*set * 
walls, that is, the bricks being set in a graduated form so as to widen 
out the wall like a staircase at the base. This was necessary to resist 
the action of the water in the low level of this ill-drained site. Most 
buildings found concealed at a great depth in Set are built thus. In the 
east wall of this building I found a fragment of a Buddhist railing. In 
the west side I found lying, apparently where it had fallen by accident, 
an ancient seal. 

The building No. 7 is that which General Cunningham terms the 
Gandha Kuti. The name may be allowed to adhere, thongh in the 
present stage of our exploration we are not in a position to impose the 
name with a certainty of accuracy on any particular building. I must, 
however, here point again to the error into which General Cunningham 
&Us in supposing that a large room with four low pillar shafts is neces¬ 
sarily ' a hall with the remnants of pillars to support a roof.* In this 
case I am almost sure the large ohamber of what lie calls the Gandha 
Knti is a late Hindu addition. I have removed all the earth round the 
building as it now stands, and I have found thai«i the square block or 
cell on the west is quite a separate building from the rest. Its base is 
built of off-set walls, as I have already described in the case of building 
No. 6, while the character of the architecture of the large middle cham¬ 
ber is wholly different and its style modern. In the small eastern 
part, which seems to havo been a vestibule in later times, there are 
traces which indicate that it contained portions of an older construc¬ 
tion. 

1 cleared all round the mound and I exposed several bases of pillars 
of two dimensions. They were of brick, the bricks being well curved 
and calculated to a nicety to suit the pillars for which they were intend¬ 
ed. Bat all these pillars seemed to be of late date. On the south I 
xtoilced one base of a pillar of much larger dimenrions on which a later 
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wall has been bnilt. I then opened the small remnants of buildings, 
Nos. 9, 10,11, and, on going to a great depth, I found that there were 
older walls running below, 8 to 13 feet under the surface, which clearly 
belonged to a wholly different and much older building. I now deter¬ 
mined to open the Gandha Kuti and 1 cleared away the surface of the 
concrete external courtyard on the south, and I soon came on a very 
ancient wall running down in the form of a lower off-set brick slope, and 
forming a masonry terrace round the mound, on which stood the old 
chambers 1 have already described. It is of the same age and style. 
Further outside this 1 found the original enclosing wall, entire in its 
whole circuit. Under the modern vestibule 1 made a tunnel and I found 
the same class of old building below. 1 found only two objects of 
interest. They were not in the lower or more ancient building. One 
was a fragment of a pottery relief of Buddha standing and preaching. 
This was buried in the general ruin near the top of the mound. The 
other was an image in X’ed sandstone, probably representing the scene in 
Buddha's life when a householder of S'r&vasti sent his son to Buddha for 
reception into tho bi'otherhood. At its base was inscribed the usual 
'Buddhist formula * Ye dharmma,' etc., in characters of about tho 5th 
century A. D. This stone seems to me to bo tho fragment of a pillar on 
which this figure may have been carved originally, or after the fracture 
of the pillar. Any how, tho stone slopes like a pillar, and tho edges are 
dressed, and bear fragments of an old inscription in well executed Sans¬ 
crit characters of early date. Those fragments of writing are, as the 
pillar stands, meaningless. 

The numbers 12, 13, mark what General Cunningham has identified 

as the Kosamba Kuti. My atjl^jJ: marked by a lineT^ 
in the part marked 13, and rthou’gnc, irom » .. -a m-d seen in Nos. 1 
and 7, that it was not unlikely that this was a recent addition to 12. I 
opened the ground cgiiufully all round to a depth of about 10 ft. and 1 
found No. 12 resting on its original foundation and built in tho same 
style as the older buildings elsewhere opened, with off-set bricks at 
the base. 1 opened a small passage and found clearly where this 
formation of wall terminated, 1 ft. 9 in. inside and below the corner 
of 13. 1 also found on the east side that 13 is not deep below the 
upper surface. Thus clearly the part 13 is not of great antiquity, and it 
is possible that, while tho large statue found in 12 by General Cunning¬ 
ham may have been there from a very ancient date, the part 13 was 
added on by either Buddhists pr Hindus, who found the stotue thus, 
surviving the desolation of the seventh century. It is not unusual to. 
find Hindus worshipping any image they find, without inquiring whether 
it is Hindu or not. On the north side of this building and ol(Me to it, in 
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pa^t adjoining it, 1 found two small circular blocks of masonxy and one 
square one. The former may hare been inemoriai marks, small pagodas 
such as Buddhists build close to large stupas and other sacred buildings. 
The square block was probably a monk’s platform. On the east of 13 
I found, several feet below the earth, remains of another o£fset*brick 
base, which is of undoubted antiquity, but I had not the funds to con<* 

> tinue the excavation here. 

Nos. 14, 15, 16, call for no note. No. 17 is a curious construc¬ 
tion. It seems to have been a stupa but may have been a cell. I cleared 
the mound in which it was hid and opened it, but did not go below the 
surface of the earth around it. 

The building hy me marked 18, is that which General Cunningham 
describes as a stupa and marks 5. 1 found nothing in it, though T wont 

several feet deeper tljan Cunningham had gone. I opened tbe building 
all round outsido by a trench about 9 ft. deep, and I ran a trench 9 ft. 
deep from the iniddlo of tlio building to the east and west taking 
the line of the octagonal well. The trench on the east is not 
marked in the map as it gave no re.snlt. That on the west, f/hh^ 
and others near it ffgg^ and jjll, yielded some results which I shall • 
refer to presently. At tho north-west corner of tho enclosing wall, 

I found some very curious vessels, pottery, well-baked and massive. 
These wore large hemisphei’ical bowls. They were lying bottom up 
and some were 5 feet in diameter. There wore some smaller. Tliero 
wore also ring-like pifices of pottery of similar dimensions. Tho 
only explanation I can give of these is, that they wore used in making 
ntnbrolla-liko cupolas on the top of stupas, or by piling the hemispheres 
they may have been used in making small moraosi’ni 

pagodas. Earth would in the latter cSffrfiav^'been filled in as the sue- 
cessive pieces were piled on one another. 

Nos. 20, 21, 22, 23 stand on tho southom elevation, where General 
Cunningham has marked 11 and 12. His No. 12 corresponds to my 
No. 20, and I did not do more than clear the upper surface of a part of 
it. The building 21 turned out to be so large and pi'omising that I con¬ 
fined myself to it. The western wall of No. 21 runs on to meet No. 24 
and a wall runs east from 24 which I did not fully expose. Hence it is 
. not shown. Nos. 22 and 23 are adjuncts to 21 and have probably served 
some accessory purpose to the main building. No. 21 is 128 ft. by 118 ft . 
and the whole block is unquestionably one piece. I cleared the building 
all round, going down about 13 ft. on the south, the west, and the north 
I did npt go quite so deep at the east. The dior was ;n the ei^f I 
found that this building had one characteristic offset brick base at the 
lowest part and was there ceustme^d of very laige bricks. There were 
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the ole^tTest indications that this building had been twice zcrailt with 
extreme care exactly on the old fdnndation, before it was finalV rebtuilt 
at the latest date prior to falling into the'decay in whic^ 1 foaxKi| it, the 
Buccessive strata being clearly defined. I cleared the whole of the b^ound 
above and found the well shown in the map of Sabet or Set, and in bne 
chamber 1 found a fragment of a red sandstone slab or pillar. 1 aW 
found two fragments of well executed stone images—Yaishnavite—witH, 
small marginal figures of Buddha cut on them. These are referrable 
obviously to a period when Buddha had been incorporated among the 
incarnations of Vishnu, the period of re-absorption of Buddhism into 
Hinduism. When I went to tlio floor of the next previous stage of 
building, which lay about 8 feet below the floor of the upper one, I' 
found the large slab already referred to at page 3 bearing the long . 
Sanscrit inscription. It had lain there un-disturbed, for many years, 
for the root of a gigantic gular tree had extended a distance of about 
17 feet from the parent stem and grown out under the stone and several 
feet beyond it. This root was quite flat and bent at a right angle, 
showing it had grown under the slab. 

There can be no doubt that 21 is one of the oldest and longest 
preserved buildings in Set, and should be wholly cleared and exposed. 

The buildings 25, 26, 27, 28 call for no remark. They are not 
folly exposed. No. 29 is a small platform" and will be referred to 
again. 

No. 32 is a small building which I exposed. It was hidden in a 
mound and seems to have been a cell in which a monk may have dwelt,' 
or possibly it was an image-shrine. The door faced the west. I think 
it was more likely a cell. There are in it what seem to me to be two 
raised ^sohry be^ for mauka, who may have lived here, but of this jao* 
one can be certain. 

The most interesting building which I opened, was the stupa (No. 
33) which I propose to identify as that of Sdriputta. I have comple^y 
exposed the outer walls of the stupa itself and those of the enclosing 
square. The hollow on the east in whioh water still lies, was, I fofind. 
as I continued my exploration, originally a masonry tank. To the north¬ 
east of it, and possibly outside the enclosing lines of 33, was a veiy* 
curious building No. 34 in which I found many clay heads, specimens 
well-moulded and well-burnt pottery. What this place was I caniu^ 
Bay, owing to its very peculiar construction. Lying against the well 
of one of the cells, cut by the trench aa&&, I found a well executed brass^ 
east of aa elephant’s bead, ears, shoulders, and forelegs.* It is possible 


• See Plate XXV, e. 
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tbis was the Ggare which gnmounted one of the pillani east of the 
Jefavana in the days of the Chinese pilgrims, one of whom siiys it waa 
ai^ elephant’s head, while the other calls it an ox head. The pillars were, 
it would seem, 70 ft. high. The groat elevation of the flgaro would 
amount for its being mistaken by one pilgrim for an ox head. It seems 
to have been built into the shaft of the pillar. The groove at the 
back points to its having been intended to be fastened into a wall 
or stone, so that one line of the groove should be hidden while the other 
ahonld seem to bo the base from wliioh it rose. 

The lines aabb, ecJd, zz\ xijy xw^ av, ut are all trenches which I 
^ng to a great depth cxiiosing walls and cells. There seems to have 
been a continuous lino of building from « to and, when I stopped the 
trench at 1 found two curious square remnants of what may have been 
pillar-bases and portions of chambers (35). 

1 now return to the stupa (33). It seems to have been built 
here for a special reason close to tho Jotavana, and I think I can 
point to the reason and identify it. On opening the cylindrical shaft in 
the middle of the stupa, I went to a depth of about 13 feet before I 
got anything. I then found a begging pot and alms bowl, black glaxed' 
pottery, built inside the shaft, and covered by a larger bowl inverted 
over them. I went several feet deeper, altogether about 25 feet down, 
and 1 found at the original base a large inverted bowl like that first 
found. I managed to lift it and what it covered without breaking the 
latter. The covering bowl had been cracked right across, probably in 
building it in. I opened the contents with care, and found a large soap¬ 
stone casket. Inside this casket was a dark green porcelain bowl con¬ 
taining the charred ashes and some charred bone-joints of a deceased 
^monk. ' ' - 

We know that when Sudatta promised to build Buddha a vib^ra, 
he a8i:ed him to nominate a disciple to design the building, and that 
Bi^ldba sent S&riputta with Sudatta to S'ravasti. Many years after¬ 
wards Sariputta died at Nalanda. The disciples cremated him, but 
. brought his ashes, alms bowl, and cloak to Buddha, who was at Baja- 
griha. Buddha brought the relics to S^rdvasti. Sudatta induced the 
Master to give them to him, and he built a stupa over them. Buddha 
'J^mself gave instructiofis for the building of this relic-tower, and direct- 
“.-ed tba'tit should contain a.vase. 

* The relics found in the stupa 33 correspond, being a porcelain 
bowl, or vafse, holding the ashes, inside a relic casket, and an alms bowl 
and begging pot. The most natural place to locate the stupa was in 
..close proximity to the entrance of the building which Sariputta had 
near tho spot where he hs^ been victorious in disputes with 
*■- 7 . * . 
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riral sects, nay more, on a part of the very site 
originally purchased. 

Hound the base of the stupa were several small pago^s or memo¬ 
rial pillars, some square and some circular. On the west of it was a well. 
This probably was to supply with water the mendicants who lived in 
the cells around the stupa. 

Ho. 36 repi’osents certain walls discovered just as operations were 
drawing to a close, which seem more like the outline of one side of a 
gateway than anything else 1 can think of; but it would be wrong to do 
more than hazard this guess, as the counterpart has not yet been found, 
nor indeed looked for. 

The line ra represents a long trench in which I found, still in ex¬ 
cellent preservation, the greater part of a drain, or waterduot, made of 
tiles, probably used for conveying water for irrigating the garden of 
the monastery. The lines Zm, no, and are the trenches which 
revealed a very old building 37. 

The linos gh, and jfc, are very deep tronobes which enabled mo to 
touch tbo walls which further excavations laid bare, now marked in the 
triangle ghh, but it is only shown in this—as in other instances—that 
there is great need for a full exploration. 

The linos of tronches jjll, ffgg^ and ffhh, yielded more interest¬ 
ing discoveries : and here I believe I found tho key to tho whole excava¬ 
tion. As I stood one day looking at the octagonal well A, which stands 
in the middle of tho present interior level of the whole mins at Sahet, 
T reflected on General Cunningham’s specious remarks in his second 
report on Si’dvasti,* where he takes the part of the upper portion of the 
■well being octagonal, with a slight inward inclination of the sides at the 
top, to be a mark of /-he parfr o£ the buflders of the well. 

1 saw that the inward inclination seemed to be in some of the sides 
only, and not to bear tho marks of design, but of accident, owing to 
age or pressure, and I further questioned the probability of a well- 
builder varying the shaft of bis well, building circular below and 
octagonal above. It would be a source of weakness. 1 then noticed 
that where the circular shaft ended there were horizontal bricks and 
slabs, and 1 felt sure that the original well must have ceased here. 1 
then laid out the trenches lljjt ffkh, ffgg^ and, when I had gone to a 
depth near tlve well, I came across the base of the pillar at T. This is 
the remains of a magnificent pillar 18 ft. square at the base. When I had 
exposed it, 1 made a small hole horizontally at the level of its foundation 
into the earth near the well, and I found in a few minutes that 1 touch- 



* Archceologkal Survey of India, vol. XI, p. 93. 
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ed tho masonry platform of the orig^nalf^oath of the well, and that it 
had originally been only at the top of the cironlar part of the masonry. 
Clearly the octagonal part was an addition. Going on with my trenches 
I fonnd U, V, to bo cii’cular bases in offset walls of baildings which had 
stood on the original level. W was a pillar similar to T, but of smaller 
dimensions. Here then I had tonched the original level of the Jotavana, 
and bore, in all probability, I had come across two of the memorial 
pillars, and possibly two of tbo smaller stupas referred to by the Chinese 
pilgrims. If this be so, tbo lowest level seen by General Cunningham 
was about 15 feet above the original ground of the Jotavana. This 
shows what has to be done before we shall be entitled to speculate on the 
identification of Gaudha Kuti or Kosanibba Kuti. 

I have only now to refer to the tj^ches a6, cd, do. They have 
been cut to a depth in somo parts of 20 feet and have revealed very old 
walls, bub the result was little moro than to give mo an idea of the 
direction of the buildings. The long trench cJ, showed at .‘11 tho genoiNal 
outline of a wall which seemed to bo the side of a long passage or 
hall, possibly the vestibule of a lai*ge building. No. 30 is a series of 
ddlls, but tliey rest on older cells, an»l in one place I found tho romaius of 
a staircase, as it seemed to me, leading to a lower chamber. lu tbo 
earth which had closed up this staircase, I found a terra-cotta figure of 
a naked infant' and two seals. 1 also found in one of tho lower cells a 
large store of i*ico, which had been preserved from decomposition by 
cfese compression in the ruins. No. 29 is a masonry platform, seemingly 
a seat for monks at the back of the large building, of which 30 and 31 
are parts. It is, however, part of a later building raised on tho ruins of 
the older. 

T have little left to say of tho tangible memories of Sot except to 
call attention to the very obvious reminiscence contained in tbo name 
of Cbakkar Bbanddr, the adjoining hamlet. It is clearly named from 
the chamber and the pillar surmounted by the wheel {chakra)^ which 
flankod one side of the east entrance of tho Jotavana. Tho Chakkar is 
the wheel, and the Bhandar is the Sansorit hhiindagarut or storeroom, the 
chamber in which the commonwealth of tho fraternity was stored. 
Chakkar Bhanddr stands on ruins, lines of brick wall being clearly 
traceable in parts, and the hamlet should be explored with care and at 
the same time with due regard for the villagers* prejudices and home 
feelings. It is true that if Chakkar Bhanddr be the actual site of the 
wheel-crowned pillar and adjoining storehouse, it will carry ns further 
east for^lie main door than General Cunningham fancies it lay, but we 
must remember that the pillar was probably raised by Asoka, and that 
even in Ms lifetime the Jetavana must have grown far beyond the limit 
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of the small vihara built o:^ioally for the Master. A description of 
the Jetavana as it was in its prime is to be found in the Thibetan 
authorities which state that it contained sixty large halls and sixty 
small ones. Buddha himself—say these authorities, attributing every¬ 
thing to Buddha, as they always do,—gave instructions for the decoration. 
“ On the outside door you must have figured a yahsba holding a club in 
his hand: in the vestibule you must have represented a great miracle, 
the five divisions (of beings) of the circle of transmigration: in the 
courtyard, the series of births (Jatakas) : on the door of Buddha’s 
special apartment (lit. hall of perfumes, Gandhakuti), a yaksha holding 
a wreath in his hand ; in the house of the attendants (or of honour), 
bhikshns and sthaviras arranging the dharmma; on the kitchen must be 
represented a yaksha holding fj$bd in his hand ; on the door of the stoi'e- 
honse, a yaksha with an iron hook in his hands; on the water-house (well- 
house P ), ndgas with variously ornamented vases in their hands; on the 
wash-housej(or the steaming house), foul sprites, or tho different hells; 
on the medicine house, the Tathagata attending the sick ; on the privy, 
all that is dreadful in a cemetery ; on the door of the lodging house ( ? text 
effaced), a skeleton, bones, and a skull.’ * What is mentioned as tflte 
wash-house may be the Baitara Tal, a washing tank, and the BaiUia be 
the evil-sprite. 

IV.— Mahef. 

The general map shows Mahct as a large walled enclosure with 
gates W, X, Y, Z, but it would be impossible to indicate on it more than 
the eastoru outline of the city. 1 have therefore prepared three sheets 
on a larger scale marked Maliet South, Mahet East, and Mahet West. 
These show the position of tho parts of the city in which I made ex¬ 
cavations. I refei* to them iu illustration of what follows. 

Mahet South and East. 

The sheets of Mahet South and Mahet E^st show the thoroughfare 
from the gate Y, which I have named “ Broad Street,” It leads up 
to the Kachcha Knti, Pakka Kuti, and other buildings which 1 have 
wholly or partially exposed. While walking up this street we reach 

• This quotation ig directly taken from a note in Bookhill’g Life of Ofjg 
Buddha (p. 49), to which I am mnoh indebted. I have merely to remark that the 
mention of ‘arranging the dharms.' as it probably refers to conferring over the 
sacred writings, and there were nouo until long after Boddha’s death, seeiM to indi¬ 
cate that the description of tho monastery has been furnished by a visitor ot resident 
who saw it in its complete state iu later days. It is therefore all the more valuable 
ai a guide in arohseological exploration. 
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the ifndls of shops or houses on either side, which I have etposed, and 
which are marked by the lines a, a, a, and 6, &, h, on either side 
of the street. The transverse lines m, m, and », n, are the trenches 
which I dug when searching for these walls. In these shops or houses 
I found some old earthen pots and one copper Indo-Bactrian coin of 
no valne. The settlement boundary pillar S stands to the north of 
the middle of a large open space, which was probably a market place. 
This wonld be easily determined by following out the lines of the 
walls of shops or residences which I have begun to expose, pushing 
them north and then following the turnings east and west. 

The tvvo largest mounds which attracted the notice of the explorer, 
as rising above the surrounding jungle, were those known in the neigh¬ 
bourhood as the Pakka Kuti and tlie^achcha Knti. 1 shall describe 
them first. 

The Pakka Knti is the place fixed on by General Cnnningham as 
the Angulimalya stupa, but he seems to have had no gi-oiind for making 
this identification beyond the size and prominence of the mound. I 
have opened the mound, cleared the four sides and laid bare the main 
wnlls. I have also removed the earth from the main chamber (mai’ked G 
in the drawing of the Pakka Knti) and I cannot but conclnclo that this is 
not the Angnlimalya stupa. In the first place there is no architectuml 
arrangement, such as is clearly perceptible in the undoubted stupa else¬ 
where found, and in the next place I found in the bottom of the chamber 
in 0, a portion of an older and more substantial wall (marked W), the 
fragment of an older building. I am inclined to think that this is the 
site of the Hall of the Law built by Prasenajit, and I think it is satis¬ 
factory in respect of situation with reforenoo to the royal palace, which I 
believe stood round the place where Saiyad Miran’s Dargah now stands 
and extended, a long way to the west of it. The tomb of this Moslem who 
was placed in charge of Mahet by the early Mussalman conquerors is 
likely to have been in the quarter occupied by tbo governor and his 
suite, and it is unlikely that they were located anywhere but in the 
buildings which the ruler whom they displaced had occupied. There 
are clear traces of regularly built and well laid out enclosed bnildings 
in this part of the city, and I believe their explomtion would reveal the 
accuracy of this location which I give to the palace. Not only does this 
location of the palace fit in with the situation in which the main Bud¬ 
dhist buildings in Mahet are found, but it suits the narrative of Pramati 
where it describes the ladies of the king’s household going from the 
palace to the river side to bathe. Had the pilaoe lain to the west of the 
city, they would have had to cross the whole city to make their ablutions 
and this is not a supposition favourable to the ^gnity of those ladies. 
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The Pakka Kuti, as I fotmd it, seems to me to be a later boildiag, 
or the repaired remnants of a later building, raised on the site of the 
old Hall of the Jjaw, to mark it, and would thus be one of the memorial 
buildings mentioned by the Chinese pilgrims. Its true uses cannot be 
ascertained until all the chambers have been opened. I opened but one, 
that in the heart of the mound. The plan shows a bird’s eye view, and 
the dotted lines mark a tunnel which I carried through the whole 
mound to drain it, and thus preserve it. I built strong masonry arches 
where each wall was cut. The labour of clearing the whole building 
would be great, as its external dimensions, 143 ft. long by 90 ft. wide, 
will show. The most carious feature of the building, as far as I explored 
it, is that in no place did 1 discover any door or window, and 1 could 
discern no staircase. 

The Haohcha Kuti is a much more interesting mound. Of its 
character I have no doubt. The plan which 1 submit gives no idea) 
however, of the main impression which it creates. The outermost wall, 
of which only a portion was exposed, is an oimamental one, with a 
plastered comice and coping nud served to enclose a largo building. 
The thick main wall of this building, shown on three sides in the 
plan, is a wall of similar design, which seems to have been carried 
out to a considerable height, and it undoubtedly was built up to support 
an older building, which had fallen into decay. 1 ascertained the exist¬ 
ence of buried chambers by sinking a shaft at p to a depth of perhaps 
20 ft. I then found that a chamber existed below and it seems to have 
communicated with others. I closed up this opening at p with a 
masonry cap to prevent the ingress of rain. In the passage fg I found 
tiles with a metallic glazing, some green and some blue, which seemed 
to be part of a floor over which a protective wall had been raised. These 
tiles were made of a fine preparation of some white substt^nces, but the 
glazing chipped off readily. The herring-bone lines represent a curious 
slope made of tiles placed on their edges, which may have been 
either a graduated approach to a building or a roof covering a passage 
into one. The long spaces a and b on either side were clearly enclosed 
at a later date. The walls mm and nn were built as an ornamental 
front, and corresponded in stylo to similar walls mn and ny at the sides. 
They were clearly separate from the other walls mto and wa and ny 
nz which were built up later. In the enclosure 6 I.found a clay figure 
of a monkey (Plate XXV,(2), and a head of an image near it. From the 
character of the internal building, as far as I explored it, being that of 
a .private dwelling, as well as from the fact of this being, as 1 think, 
the. dwelling of a person of wealth, as its ornamentation shows, and its 
bmng built in idl round to preserve it, 1 am inclined to surmise that .it 
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via,y be Sadatta's house, which the pilgrims tell as was so buiU up, as a 
xaemorial of him after his death. 

B, C, D, are minor buildings calling for no particular notice. Al* 
though carefully examined they yielded no results. 

The mound which I have marked stupa A showed itself, where 1 
had out down the Jangle near it, to be only less prominent than the two 
Kutis. I opened it with care and I soon found it to be what I consider 
a characteristic stupa. I found a circular tower in the centre, and 
round it the walls of an enclosing building. I opened it down to water'* 
level but discovered nothing. This is,. 1 believe, the Angulimalya Stupa. 
It stands on the north-east of a depression, marking what seems to be a 
street or road, that ran between it and the Kachcha Kuti to the market 
place round the boundary pillars, already mentioned. Thus the site fits 
in with the story of the Buddhist records, that the stupa was raised to 
mark the spot where Buddha stopped the robber chief as he was ap¬ 
proaching him along a public street to take his life. It is not that raised 
at the place of his cremation. Had it been, it should have contained his 
relics. 

The figure at E represents the outline of the central portion of a 
building crowning another mound yet unopened. It seems to be a stupa. 

The place marked as Saiyad Miran’s Dargdh is the small rectan¬ 
gular brick-wall enclosure in which are two tombs. Hero was buried 
Saiyad Miran, a Moslem chief who was stationed at Set Mahet, according 
to the tradition, when the first permanent Muhammadan impression on 
. Oudh was made. Outside the enclosure are to be seen other tombs. 
Hone are inscribed. 

Mahet West. 

The Jain quarters lay in the west of the city near the Itnliya 
Harwaza, as the west gate is now called. The chief building of inter¬ 
est here is the Muhummadan-looking plastered construction which shows 
on the ruins of the temple of Somnath, or Sobhnath, which is still vener¬ 
ated though now seldom visited by Jains. The antiquity of this spot 
cannot be doubted. Tradition assigns Srdvasti as the birth-place of the 
teacher now venerated by the Jains as their third patriarch. His life 
^Is within the period of unhistorical tradition, and was probably poster¬ 
ior to the Buddhist age. This is so, as the founder of Jainism was a 
contemporary of Buddha, and we have not met with any personage iu 
the history of Buddha or his successors who corresponds to Somnath. 
It is only an anachronism which makes Mahavira the last Jain patriarch. 
Tradition, while fixing on the site of the shrine of Somnath at Mahet as 
the birth-place, or, possibly, the residental cell and teaching centre, of the 
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eponymous patriarch, states that the shrine contained a statue of each 
patriarch when it was in its complete state. I have therefore opened 
the mound of Somnath with great care. I have been so fortunate as to 
recover on this occasion images of seven several patriarchs here. I had 
previously recovered some images in 1875-76, and had also pieced to¬ 
gether the image there lying in the shrine of Somnath. It was one of 
Sumati, the fifth patriarch. I brought them all into Gondah where 1 left 
them to be placed in the Anjuman; but they are now lying in fragments 
among the rookeries of a chick house in the public garden. I propose to 
remove the pieces which make up the image of Sumati and send them 
to the Lucknow Museum. 

The plastered building, which now crowns the mound of Somnath, 
is Pathan in style : and I have a suspicion that it is a tomb of some 
Mussnlmau who fell here in some assault. I have not opened it. I have 
almost wholly cleared the mound round it, and but little more labour 
would have been needed to open it to its full deptli, but this would have 
probably led to the fall of the domed structure on the top. The most 
remarkable point about Somnath is that there are traces of an ancient 
enclosing wall on the south which shows there was at one time a court¬ 
yard fronting a large building. When this building full there was an¬ 
other built above it, and it was similarly succeeded by another, and so on, 
until we have traces of at least four buildings distinct in style and ago, 
before the final Mussalman erection. A reference to the large plan of 
Somudth shows a bird’s eye view of the walls exposed, but I regret I 
had no means of procuring a drawing or photograph of the floral pilas¬ 
ter of the building of the second age on the south, or of the cornice of 
a somewhat later building in the middle. These were of exceptionally 
neat and elegant design. The floral bricks seem to have been chiselled 
to remove inequalities after they had been moulded and baked. I have 
in figures 11 to 31 on plate XXVI shown some of the floral bricks worked 
into this building. 

The images I have recovered at, or near, Somnath are shown in the 
accompanying plates. One of them bears a Sanscrit inscription recording 
that it was dedicated in Samvat 1133 by Satan Pandit This is possibly 
the period of a revival of Jainism, and restoration of shrines, after the 
first wave of Muhammadan invasion had swept by. 

“ There were two other Jain temples near Somnath, the mins of which 
1 fully opened. They are marked J 1 and J 2. There were three small 
separate oells, or shrines, iu J 2. The images were all ionnd in the 
northern and middle shrines. The cell to the sonth was empty. One 
these images to<r, boro the Sanskrit inscription mentioned above, which I 
OQOsidei:* points to the restoration of these shrines at the alme time.. 
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Tlie building marked O was also exposed. It seems to have beea 
a private house. 

, The building H is decidedly Hindu. 1 have almost completely 
operned the mound and I have found that the three cells or shrines cor¬ 
respond remarkably with those iu J 2, and they seem to have been built 
on the outline of older ones of the same shape, which I found when t 
opened the mound. I consider the temple vvhiqh stood hero to be the 
reconstruction, or restoration, of the original Hindu shrine and to be 
one of the oldest buildings in Maliet. If tho portion of the Chinese 
pilgrim’s narmtivo which speaks of the rival temples of Hindu and 
Buddhist’s priests can be held to refer to any buildings within the 
city, it may bo that this is tlie temple of the heretics, of which it is 
said that it was overshadowed by a Buddhist fane. There are monuds 
near, in one of which a rival Buddhist fane may yet be discovered. 

S. is the settlement boundary-pillar and lies in the centre of a space 
where several roads seem to have mot. One passed up clo.se by H to 
Somiinth. 


V. Buddhist Stone-insoription. 

The inscription consists of 18 lines (inclusive of the date), and these 
lines comprise 17 ^lokas in various metres. 

I sent two rubbings of the inscription to Mr. Fleet, who submitted 
them to Professor Kielhorn, wliose reading and translation have been 
published in the Indian Antiquary. I regret that, at the time when 1 
forwaided these rubbings, I was under the impression that I had 
established the spelling of the words to bo Set Mahet, this led mo 
to accept an erroneous derivation which Professor Kielhorn published. 
I have since satisfied myself that there is no sufficient reason to suppose 
that t should be written instead of t in the name, although tho ac¬ 
curacy of Sot instead of Sahet cannot be doubtful. 

I had considerable misgiving as to the rendering of some expressions 
by Professor Kielborn, and I have therefore obtained a reading and 
translation with notes from two competent Sanscrit scholars, Kunwar 
Jaw&la Prasad of the Statutory Civil Service, and Pandit Murlidhar of 
Mandha. The result is a very materially improved and more lucid in- 
terpretation, which I readily accept, as it harmonizes with the Buddhist 
character of the record. 

The gist of the inscription is that a Solar King, named Kandlidti, 
built a fortified city called Javrisha, in which dwelt many Srivastav 
K&yasths. A head of one of these families, named VilvaSiva, bad a son 
called Janaka, who became prime minister to Gop41(^ tills sovereign of 
Kannanj, and iharried Jijja. The issue .of this marriage was six sons. 

■s;-, . 
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Tho eldest was Pippata and the fifth Yidhyddhara. The latter was a 
man of high mental and moral endowments and was also distinguished 
for his skill in the management of elephants. The monarch, Madana, 
endeavoured, chiefly on the ground of this accomplishment, to make 
VidhjSdhara content and happy in his service, bnt he forsook the 
Saivic cult, and embraced Buddhism, and devoted his wealth to the 
foundation and endowment of a monastery, a vihara, which probably 
took the form of a restoration of the Jetavana at Set. 

Buddhist stone-inscription from Set, op Samvat 1176. 

L. 1. Om namo vitarag^ya R mardnashta niyamya dikshvadhipati- 
n&yojya satvodaye durllanghyd^yavamanya sanvararipo rajnak 8 hara 9 y&- 
dritah II uddhartum yatate sma yah karunayd ^ri— 

L. 2. Sakyasinho jagadbodhin prapya cha buddhatdmabhigatah sa 
tvdfi paritrdyatHii n sansardnbhodliitaraya tdramuttaralochandn | vande 
girwii^avd^inan bharatimadhidevatam || 

L. 3. Mandhdt4khyahi 4atrujichohhkra-tulyo vanse bhdnor bhdnu- 
tejotisdyfl nitydnandi sddhu bhoktd trilokin rdjndmadyadchakravarti 
babhfiva | svechohhan bhrdmyan kaddehit sara— 

L. 4. Siruharajordji-chitrikritdmbhh samyag drishtvd sarontar- 
mada-kala-sakuui-vrdta-rdbdbhiramyn I kartun kirte-r-vitdnan sucharito- 
mudito mridbhirdpdrya yatndt karkkotadhinara— 

L. 5. kshan svapnramidamatho nirmame jdvrishdkhyan Q tasminna- 
bhdvan dhaninotidbanydh ^npdrvvavdatavyakulapradipah I adydpi 
yadvafisabhavdir yadobhirjjaganti subhrair dhavali. 

L. 6. kriyante n teshdmabhddabhijane jaladhdvivendu rindadyutih 
prathita-vilva-sivdbhidbdnah | yasya smardricharaigidmbajavatsalasya la- 
kshmir dvijdti-sujandrthijanopabho 

L. 7. gyd n saujanyanbunidhe ruddracharitapratyasyamdnainasab 
Sddhdudmudayaikadhama-janani-sthdna-sriyah satvabhuhi tasydsijjanako 
janiva hridayah putrali satdma— 

L. 8. gra^ir mdnyo gddhipuradhipasya saohivo gopdla-ndmnah 
Sudbih II tenochchkoirabhijandmbumdheh prasdtd lakshmirivftcbyuta-vi- 
bhdshpakdntamdiiih I dnandakandaja— 

L. 9. nani janani-kuldndfl jijjeti safibhritakulasthitinopayeme II 
tdbhydmabhdbafi stanaydh sbadeva sha^bhirmukhai rekatanur yid ekah I 
jydydn sutah pippata ndmadhe—^ 

li. 10. yo dhimdnivagniprabhavah divdbhydfil tatpafichamah 
pafichasardnukdri tayo-standjo tanukirtikandah 1 vidydvabodhddwuukir- 
iyate yo vidylflhaFo ndma yathdrtha— 

. It. 11. ndfadn rasddhikamabhivydpi giridachara^ddritafii hafisita 
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mAosan yasya jahiti sma na bhamtiti niadharyaS B^h'ono sadbA Lima- 
rocherdnanda medhAvita mi— 

L. 12. tbyaivambunidhergabbirima gUQastnflgafcva madreralafU 
yasyaikaikaguaddhiroba^agireb saujanyasdBldrolasatpiydshaikatiidbor 
guQena gupinah sarvyepyadb^cliaknre | yasmdi 

L. 13. gR.jaganiarahasyavide gajanamanandanifl kalayalo dhura- 
muddburaya | bliupalamaulitilako madauah pradanatudnadibbil) ksbiti- 
patib spi'ibaydil babhdva n deva 

L. 14, layaib prathayala nijakirtimucbchaib posbyadvija-vrajamnde 
tmnnlambabliuva I yonarjjitaii draviaamdrta-janopak&i'i jivanusambUrita- 
uiudamudarambbariiian 11 salvasarthapa 

L. 16. ritranakritnkayapavigrabab | abbddabbdtapurvyoyan bodbi- 
Ratva ivaparab H atmnjipinnkt'itodayei)a vigaladragadidosliddrayaprodga- 
cliclibanmanaad viubarya babnso 

L. 16. Madbyaftthatdn sangato tendrddhitasatpathona yamindma- 
nandamulalayo iiirmmayyotsasrijo viburavidhind kirterivaika^rayab I 
sodbodbavaiidyachari— 

L. 17. tasya nayaikadliamna dcbaadravaddtabridayaU gamatih 
kaldvan I asya priyesba niratah sabbagau bliavisbpub sambandha baudbu- 
rudayi vidadhe prasastim | 

5. Sam vat 1176. 


»rift it fMwi 

^ »it it 

«rt wift i ^ »ftwr 

^ frm# 5«if{5ri^hp: i 

n ^WlTsfinmT: 

fSirr^r^awrf^amlipit- 

w it iiltaRrfyfw 

f «nf1w w* 3^* wm i 
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irft aftwiRrws n 

^iiprr I ^ww^w- 

ir#t ar»r^«?raif firoifiT » mwra^ w*nrrJ ww 

^ tv I ««rrtJt«[ w> 

^ ftwrwt ii hhi^hj 

w^i I 1^rtfWfrie5^T9t % snu ^«rm- 

■rtm II fJi^t^r^vurPTer i trfl't ^rnro vfrfJr ^ n 

Wtft it fiT I 

^JTsrfl^w i 

jftiv II 

ararnwTf^^ 3wrirr»iT3i»t^' ^tig^ra i H3Tr^f%F?w^ aw[*r« 

^^r»raTarTf^f«{ ii ■^- 

ttrairr farwitFBit: i ^rfw 

ttrft M vwwt* 

fttmwwtratFOT^! I vi5^^?rj^ra tiftw II ^njwwwil^^ 

^JrW’WTf?[<ttTVqtrt5^VireT t3Ptt 

»i«iw«Tt ^rtrfw’wt^ qf «Ti T iw g |*<^<« T i^<i> fsfwal?5m«^ ftvt- 

Prfwm II I fi^ sirav^TvsitTt^m’f^; «»r%: 

iwitpr I trw fsiqt fiTOTJ w v{^m fk^ » 

^ u«< H 

Om ! Salutation to him who has donb with passions. 

May the revered and illastrions Sakya Siilha who, having curbed 
the Maras' by the eight-fold Path* for controlling the passions ; who, 
having directed the thoughts of the rulers of various quarters to the 
Bjiread of righteousness; who, having ignored the imperial behests, ‘ 
difficult of avoidance, of Kama (lit. the enemy of Sahvara*), in his pity 

* This seems to be * plnralis mav.'stioQs,’ or plural to cover the personifioatiou or 
phases of Mtra: K&ma. Krodha, etc, 

* Ashtt niynmya; ashta does not go with M&ran but with niyamya, for it 
aUudea, this being a Buddhiat inscription, to the * eight-fold path ’ (SOe Oldenberg's 
translation by Hoey, p. 128). 

* 3ailvara ripus the enemy of Saiivara, i. «., K4ma, the destroyer erf the 
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tirore to set free this world; and who, having attained enlightenment/ 
reached the Bnd^hahood, protect thee ! 

I invoke the guiding Bh&rati,^ the deity tntelniy of the diction 
of the gods, whoso eyes are superbly brilliant^ as the stars, to put me 
o’er the ocean of transmigratory life. 

Mandh&t&, the conqueror of his foes, peer of Indra, in the dynasty of 
the Sun, more resplendent than that luminary, happy evermore, holding 
in virtuous enjoyment the three worlds, was a king of kings, a universal 
sovereign. 

While he was roving about once upon a time at his pleasure, having 
carefully observed a lake with its waters painted with the tints of the 
pollen of the lotus, and joysorae with the song of flocks of happy singing 
birds, he, who delighted in good deeds, with a view to extond his fame, 
by great exertions filled in earth, and then built this town of his, 
Javrisha,'^ depending on the Karkkofa for its safety.^ 

In it there were afiluent and higlily foitunate lights of families of 
the VSstavya, which has Sri as its prefix,^ a stock by whose radiant 
fame worlds are yet made lustrous. 


deity Sofivara. The legend of the killing of this deity is narrated in the Bh&garat 
Farau. Cf. Sanvaravi and SnuvarasAdana. 

* This might also be rendered: ‘ having reached the Bodhi Tree.' 

* Bharati is the goddess Sarasvati. The 'nrord rendered ‘ guiding * is tarfi, * one 
who pnts acros!<,* and may be considered as a play on tar&, and mean ' radiant.' 
There is a farther play on the word as it is the name of a later Bnddhist goddess. 

* Uttaralochana: nt + t&ra + Icohana, excessively -f brilliant (or star) + eye. 
This may be also ' eye toward stars,’ which would mean ' virith eyes turned up to 
the stars.’ If t£ra be taken as * pupil of the eye,’ the meaning would be ‘ with 
protruding pupils,’ but, as thiswonld hardly be complimentary to a mortal, it would 
be less complimentary to a deity. A play on words may also be detected in the name 
lochana, applied to a Buddhistic goddess, but it is too far<fotched to have been con* 
templatod by the author. 

^ This may also be read Aj&vriaba. Can this bo Jais in Ondh P 

* Karkkota is also spelt karkofn. The duplication of tho h being a common 
occurrence in the^ase of letters over which r is written. The following text from 
the Yiiva Kote explains the word: ‘ Karkofo vrikshabhede cha vapre iSaile tathaiva 
oha,' t. e., karkota signifies a kind of tree, a rampart, and also a hill. The kind of 
tree is the vilva or bel tree, 1 believe. Forts were not unusually fenced in ancient 
days, and in fact up to a late date in some parts of India, with a thicket of 
bamboos, prickly pear or other thorny plant, to impede the advance of an enemy. 
Karfckota is also one of the principal Nagas mentioned in the Mah&bbarata, in the 
85 section of the Adi Parvva, 

* * Pnrwa' denotes ‘ beginning with,' and this passage clearly means the snb- 
olaa of families which goes by the name of Sri-vistavya. This is most interesting 
because the word designates a class of Kayasthas, who are now corruptly termed 
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As the moon from the ocean, so there was horn ihiheir family one 
radiant like the moon, who was known by the naijge of 7ilraiiva.l? 
The wealth of him, who was devoted to the lotus-feet of the enemy of 
Smara (t. e., S'iva), was a means of enjoyment to the twice-born, to the. 
good, and to the needy. 

To him, the ocean of generous deeds, who was hurling back sin with 
lofty actions, was born a son, Janaka, a peerless shelter for the encourage¬ 
ment of the virtuous, an ornament to his birth-place, a mine of goodness, 
with a tender heart, a pioneer of the pious, (who became) the wise and 
trusted minister of Gopala,^^ the ruler of Giidhipura.^)* 

With him who dnly maintained the dignity of his house, was 
mated a maiden of noble lineage, called Jijja, who was a source of joy 
to her kinsfolk on the mother’s side, and who having her fair form decked 
with well-fitting'^^ jewellery resembled the ocean-born Lakshmi, whose 
fair form is an oiiiament to the unfailing one (Vishnu). 

From these two there were born exactly six sons. The eldest, 
called Pippa^a, the wise, though ho was but one, was like the six-faCed 
and oue-bodied fire-born son of S^iva and his consort. 


' Sribfistam,’ and among some of them there is a tradition which connects their 
origin with the city of S^r&Tasti, where this inscription was found. 

Tb<a method of expressing names is not un-oommon. Cf. Sy&mfinta n&mapatinfi 
ghanapurvakeea, which yields the name GhanaSyama. 

** The association of the word vilva with S'iva in this name is a pretty conceits 
Tfie leaves of the vilva (or bel, as it is now called) are sacred to S'iva and presented 
as an offering to him : and the further context shows that he, who bore the name, 
was a follower of S^iva. 

** Some years ago I fonnd at Asai on the Jnmna in Etawah district, some 
inscribed stones, chiefly Jain images, which mentioned Pala rnlers, said to have 
reigned at Eananj. One ran: ' Samvat 12fl7, Phdlgnn Sndi 9, Bomdima, rfi,at Sri 
findrap&la.* 

** G^dhipnra is Ednyaknbja, the modern Eananj. Some say it is the modern 
Qhasipnr. 

** The word here nsed is aohynta, whioh literally means ‘ not falling,” and the 
same wwd is nsed of Yishpn at the end of this paragraph. lu the latter ease it 
jft a name often used of Yishpu. In the former case it has been imported for the 
sake of the pun. 

Ml The eldest of the six sons is compared to Kirbtikeya (son of S^iva and his 
consort Pfbrvati, n. b., S^iv&bhy&m, dnag, who is said to have been six-faoed and i^ne- 
iMjdied. “ He was bom of S^iva wiGiont the intervention of his wife, his generative 
energy fining oast into the fire and then received by the Ganges, whenoe he is 
” sometimes described as son of Agni and Gangd; when horn he was fostered by six 
** Krittikds or Pleiades, who offering their six breasts, the child became six beaded ” 
.(riid. Monier Williams > Sano. Diet. s. v. K&rttikeya). This legend explains .the. 
names.Sha^fma and Shdnm&tnra (Colebrcoke’s Amarakosha, p. 7,.,^ iSdS); 
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The fifth^i' of these six sons of theirs who resembles “ the five- • 
ttrrowed^’ (Kima), and who is the cause of no small fame» who is oeie- 
hrated for his learning and intellectual power, is named Yidyddham 
(wisdom-possessor), an apposite name. 

His mind, of mighty grasp and perfect taste, demoted to the feet of 
■Girina; BhdrS>ti forsakoth not, even as the swan forsaketh not the broad 
Manas lake, reposing with its vast store of water at tho feet of the Lord 
*of Mountains (Himalaya). 

Illusive are the sweetness of honey, the nectar of the cool-beamed 
moon with its mirth-producing property (lit. efficiency), the deep- 
'ness of ocean’s store, and the height of mountain-peaks. A truce to* 
such ! Each and every quality-endowed hath been dwarfed by the 
qualities of him [Vidyadhara] who is tho hill for each meritorious qua¬ 
lity to ascend, and the one fountain of the full-bodied, sparkling nectar 
of a goodly life. 

Him, versed in the mysteries of elephant loro, and dauntless driver 
of' tho pleasant joke of elephants, the monarch Mad an a, the forehead- 
gem of kings, by gifts, honours, and the like sought to win. 

The wealth amassed by him (Vidyadhara), who raised his fame on 
high by building shrines for the gods, a wealth that relieved the poor 
and filled the bellies of those gratified by the nourishment of life, was 
more than enough for tho crowd of twice-born whom he maintained. 

He, who had assumed a human form for the deliverance of the 
whole range of sentient beings, was, so to speak, a second Bodhisatva, 
such as never before had been. 

By him, who, illuminated by the light of the knowledge of Atman, 
reflecting often in his mind, which had risen free from the d&ryaa^’f of 

** Here a play on words comes in, tho fifth son being compared to the five- 
arrowed god, Edma. 

** This sloka is remarkable for its conceits which lie in the doable signiftoanoe 
of the words : rasa, abhivy&pi, giri4a, and m^nasa, in comparing Bharati’s love for 
Vidhyldhara’s mind with the swan’s love of the Manasa lake. There is also one 
additional point given by the mention of the swan, as it is Sarasvati’s (t. e. Bh^rati’s) 
vlbaxia. The filoka is of immense importance as it gives the date of the insorip- 
tion. 

^ Basa is a symbol for six, giri for seven (of. naga) and for eleven. Kiunidhikam 
gprilaohoran&lritam (so. Samvatsaram); * the Samvat year resting on the base giri- 
* i$a with ras added.’ This gives 117 with 6 added afterwards, i. e., 1176. The 
order of the aymbolio words naed here f nlfila the conditions of the rale ankinfim 
v&mato gatib, s>, * namerioal symbols are ooaated backwards.* The first symbol 
rasa (six) is read last, ita (eleven) first, and giri (seven) between them. 

The &ltyaa are oi^^s of sense as the entrance of evil according to Baddhists 
and the evils are the various passions aroused by the perceptions of sense. 
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the evils of emotion and the other passions iimtih 
the of Saagata, had entered the JPa 

and given to ascetics in the form nsnal in the C|i8e :of '^oneiEti 
delight-giving dwelling to be, as it were, the one monutiC4,h|>j0f h; 

One who cherishes whether is dear to (VidyadHasa) t^L^irmci^ti 
mine of polity, whose acts are highly esteemed by the foliow$r 9 <pi,, 
Knowledge, a kinsman of his named Udayi, moon-like in'the. 
his heart, well meaning and skilful, being highly favored,rhftS .Cpm 
ihis panegyric. 

6 Sam vat 1176. 




*8 Madhjasthata. This would at first sight possibly seem to refer to 
the five Baddhist schools, bat on closer examination this seems untenable. l^Vlbat' ii . 
meant is the equilibrium of Sangata (t. e., of a follower of Buddha), the state of -tlbitr^ 
Nirvipa in this life. * ** *'/ - 

** A monastery is dedicated to the Sangha or community of Baddhiil%at li)^,/ 
and not to any ono asoetio. Buddha left n formula for this oonveyanoS. , V *' 
M (pile 5 before Samvat is in aocordanoo with the usage of astrologioal alrnaimo^.' 
to this day. It donotos the Panch&ng, or ‘ five members * of each day, ^icharS^' 
noted in the iSIoka: tithiv&ranoha nakshatram yogam karaunmevnoh eti paziohangam. 
Five oolumns are ruled in these almanacs and ono devoted to each ang for each da^. 
A suggestion has boon made, which is not probably correct, that 6 standf fdr 
the five syllables of Vikramfiditya. ' 
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I.— Materials for a Flora of the Malay Peninsula,—By Gisorok Kino, M. B., 
LL. D., F, R. S., 0. I. B., Superintendent of the Itoyal Botanic 
Garden, Calcutta. 

No. 4. 

As explained in No. 1 of these paper.*?, T was unable to take up tho 
Natural Family of Anonacoco in its natural sequence. Having now 
been able to work it out, I present my account of it to tho Society. 
Another of tho Thalamijloral families (Dipterocarpece) still remains to be 
worked out before beginning the Biscijlone. In the present paper 
I have followed, for tho most part, tho arrangement of tribes and the 
limitations of genera adopted by Sir J. D. Hooker in his Flora of 
British India; and in moat of tho instances where I have not done 
60 the fact lias been noted. 

Order TV. ANONACE^. 

Trees or shrubs, often climbing and aromatic. Leaves alternate, 
exstipulate, simple, quite entire. Flowers 2- rarely l-sexual. Sepals 3, 
free or connate, usually valvate, rarely imbrioate. Petals 6, hypogynous, 
2'Beriate, or the inner absent. {Flowers dimerous in Bisepalum). Stamens 
many, rarely definite, hypogynous, closely packed on the torus, filaments 
short or 0; anthers adnate cells extrorse or snblateral, connective pro* 
duced into an oblbiig dilated or truncate head. Ovaries 1 or more, apo> 
1 
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carpons, \ery rarely (Anona) syncarpoas with distinct or agglutinated 
stigmas, stylo short or 0; ovules 1 or more. Fruit of 1 or more, sessile* 
or stalked, 1- or many-seeded, usually indehisoent carpels. Seeds 
large; testa orustaceous or coriaceous; albumen dense, ruminate, often 
divided almost to the axis into several series of horizontal plates; 
embryo small or minute, cotyledons divaricating.—Distrib. Tropics of 
the Old World chiefly ; genera about 45 with 600 or 600 species. 

Tribe I. XJvARiiE. Petals 2-soriato, ono or both 
series imbricate in bud. Stamens many, close- 
packed ; their anther-coils concealed by tho 
overlapping connectives. Ovaries indufluito. 

Sepals imbricate; trees or shrubs. 

Flowers small, globular, scarcely open¬ 
ing; often uni-soxual and from tho 
older branches or trunk; ovules 6 to 
8, or indefinite. 

Trees; flowers 1-sexual; ovules 
many; torus conical or liemis- 
pherio ... ... ... 1. Stelechocarpus. 

Trees or shrubs; flowers unisexual 
or hermaphrodite ; ovules 6 to 8 ; 
torus flat ... ... 2. Sageraea. 

Sepals valvate; climbers. 

Flowers small, mostly hermaphrodito; 
petals incurved, ovules G to 8; torus 
flat ... ... 3. Gyathostemma. 

Flowers usually largo and from tho leafy 
branches, petals spreading; torus flat. 

Flowers 2-Bcxaal; ovules many ... 4. Uvaria. 

Flowers 1- or 2-soxual; ovules so¬ 
litary, rarely 2 ... ... 5. Ellipeia, 

Tribe II. Unonsje:. Petals valvate or open in bud, 
spreading in flower, flat, or concave at tho base 
only ; inner subsimilar or 0. Statnens many, 
close-packed ; their anther-cells concealed by 
the overlapping connectives. Ovaries indefi¬ 
nite. 

Flowers trimerous. 

Petals oounivmg at the concave base and covering the stamens 
and ovaries. 

Ovaries 1-3, many-ovulcd; pedun¬ 
cles not hooked ... ... ^^Oyathocedyst. 
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Ovaries many, 2<ovnied ; peduncles 
hooked ••• »*• «•» 7. Artahatrye. 

Ovaries many; ovules 4 or more; 
peduncles straight ... ... 8. ’Drepamnthm. 

Petals flat, spreading from the base. 

Bipo carpels indobiscont. 

Ovules many, 2>8erlate; petals 
lanceolate, stamens with acute 
apical appendage ... 9. Canangiuni. 

Ovules 2-6, 1-seriate on the 

ventral suture ... ... 10. Vnona. 

Ovules 1-2, basal or subbasal... 11. Polyalthia. 

Bipo carpels follicular ... 12. Anaxagorca. 

Flowers dimerous ... ... ... 13. Disepalum. 

Tribe III. Mitrephobe-®. Petals valvato in bud, 
outer spreading; inner dissimilar, concave, cou- 
nivent, arching over the stamens and pistils, 

(divergent in some MitrepJioraa). Stamens many, 

(few in Oropkea), closely packetl; anther-cells 
(except in Orophea) concealed by tho oveidapping 
connectives. Pistils uumorous (few in some Oro- 
pheas). 

Inner petals clawed. 

Inner petals connivent in a couo, but 

not vaulted ..• ... 14. Ooniothalamus. 

Inner petals vaulted, 

Stamens about 6, Miliusoid; inner 

petals longer than the outer ... 15. Orophea. 
Stamens numerous, Uvarioid; inner 
petals not longer or very little 
longer than tbe outer ... 16. Mitrephora, 

Inner petals not clawed. 

Flowers globose; petals subequal ... 17. Popowia. 
Flowers elongate; inner petals much 

shorter than tho outer ... ... 18. Oxymitra. 

Tribe lY. Xtlopie^. Petals valvate in bud, thick 
and rigid, connivent; the inner similar but smaller, 
rarely 0. 

Outer petals broad; torus convex ... 19. Melodorum, 
Outer petals narrow, often triquetrous; 
torus flat or concave ... ... 20. Xylopia. 

Tribe Y. MiLiuSBii. Petals valvate in bud, the 
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outer sometimes very small like the sepals. Sta¬ 
mens often definite, loosely imbricate; anther- 
cells (except in Phceanthus) not concealed by 
the connectives. Ovaries solitary or indefinite. 

Ovaries indefinite. 

Sepals and outer petals similar and minute ; 
inner petals very largo, often cohering by 
their edges. 

Ovules 1 or 2: stamens numerous, 
quadrate, with broad truncate 
apical processes concealing the 
anther-cells from above ... 21. Pheeanthus, 

Ovules 1 or 2, rarely 3 or 4; stamens 
few or numerous, compressed, tlie 
apical process of the connective 
compressod, rot broad or truncate, 
and not concealing the anther- 
cells from above ... ... 22. Miliusa, 

Fetals larger than the sepals, often saccate 

at the base, subequal or the inner smaller 23. Alphonsoa. 
Ovaries solitary. 

Outer petals valvato, inner imbricate ... 24. Kingsfonia. 

All the petals valvate ... 25. Mezzettia. 

1 . STELEcnocARrus, Blume. 

Trees. Leaves coriaceous. Flowers dicccious, fascicled, on the old 
wood. Sepals 3, small, elliptic or orbicular, imbricate. Torus conical. 
Stamens indefinite; connective dilated, truncate. Ovaries indefinite, 
ovoid; stigma sessile ; ovules 6 or more. Pipe carpels large, berried, 
globose, 4-6-soeded.—Distrib. Species 3 or 4, all Malayan. 

Leaves pellucid-punctate ... ... ... \ S, punctatns. 

Loaves not pellucid-punctate. 

Flowers of both sexes alike ... ,,.2 8. nitidus. 

Male flowoi*s smaller than the female ... Z 8. Burahol. 

1. Stelechocarpus ruNOTATus, King n, sp. A tree 20 to 30 feet 
high: young branches slender, cinereons-pubcrulous, becoming glabrous. 
Leaves membranous, minutely pellncid-punctate, elliptic-ovate, shortly 
aouxxuuate, slightly narrowed in the lower fourth to the rounded sub- 
oblique base: upper sv.rCaco shining, glabrous except the pubescent 
impressed midrib; lower suriace shining, paler than the upper, sparsely 
puberulous or glabrous, the reticulations minute and distinct; main 
nerves 12 to 14 pail's, bold and prominent on the lower, slightly impres- 
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sed on the upper, surface: length of blade 7 to 10 in., breadth 3 to 4 in.; 
petiole '15 to *2 in., stout, pubescent. Male flowers in sereral-flowered 
fascicles from woody tubercles on the trunk, pedunculate; buds turbi* 
nate, nearly 5 in., in diam.; peduncles 1 to 1*5 in. long, stout, thickened 
upwards, ehracteolate, pnheralous. Sepals very coriaceous, rotund, 
concave, conjoined nt tlie ba.so, spreading, rugose, pubescent outside, 
glabi’ous inside. Petals very coriaceous, rotund, concave, glabrous; 
the outer 3 puberulous outside; the inner throe smaller than the outer, 
quite glabrous, otherwise like them and all of a dark brownish colour. 
Anthers sessile, flat, the cells elongate on the anterior surface, the back 
striate: apex without any appendage from the connective. Female 
flowers and fruit unknown. 

Perak ; King’s Collector, No. 7183. 

Although female flowers and fruit of this have not yet bcon^ound, I 
describe it as a now species of Sfelechocarims without any liositation. 
Its male flowers have exactly the facies of those of S. Tinrahol, Bl.; but 
they are larger. They, however, differ a.s to shupo of petals; the leaves 
of this species are distinctly pellucid-punctate (while those of 8. Biirahol 
are not) and they are broader and have slightly more nerves than those of 
8. Burahol. When boiled, the flowers of tho two have exactly the same 
peculiar sweetish smell. 

2. Stblbchooarpus nitidos, King, n. sp. A tree 30 to GO feet 
high; all parts glabrous except tho inflorcscenco; young bi'anchos 
darkly cinereous, slender. Leaves coriaceous, oblung-lanccolato, shortly 
acuminate, tho base acute; both surfaces shining, very minutely scaly, 
the midrib and nerves deeply impressed on tho upper, bold and promi¬ 
nent on tho lower; the reticulations distinct on both : main uoi-ves 10 
to 12 pairs, curved, sub-ascending, inter-ai’ching within tho edge ; length 
of blade C to 9 in., breadth 1'8 to 3*25 in., petiolo '35 in. Male flmoers 
in many-flowered fascicles from tubercles on tlie trunk, pedicellate; 
buds turbinate; floiners when open probably nearly 1 in. iu diam. : 
pedicels stout, thickened upwards, 1 to J'5 in. long, scurfy-puberulous, 
each with several sub-rotund glabrous brocteoles mostly near its base. 
Sepals very coriaceous, shortly oblong, obtuse, concave, spreading, con¬ 
joined at the base, puberulons or glabresccnt, wartod externally. Outer 
3 petals much larger than tho sepals and somewhat larger than the inner 
8 petals, rotund, concave, very coriaceous, glabrous, with scurfy warts 
externally near the middle: inner 3 petals conaceous, rotund, blunt, 
cucullate, glabrous. Female flowers like tbo males, stamens none: 
Ovaries very numerous, obscurely 3-angled, adpressod-sericeous. Torus 
hemispheric. Pipe carpels broadly ovoid, blunt, 2’5 iu. long, 1'76 in. iu 
diam., puberulous, minutely warted; pericarp thick, fleshy. Seeds 
about 8 in 2 rowS} flattened, 1*25 iu. long, and '5 in. thick. 
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Perak; in dense forest at> lovr elevationB, King’s Collector, Kos. 7629 
and 8224. 

This species has the flowers of both sexes alike. The parpels'of 
this species are much larger than those of S, Bwrahol, Bl.; and its leaves 
are more thickly coriaceous and shining, the nerves and midrib being 
much more depressed on the npper and prominent on the lower surface. 

3. Steleciiocabpus Bubahol, H. f. and T. PI. Ind. 94. A tree 
20 to 60 feet high : young branches slender, dark>coloured, glabrous. 
Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblong-lanceolate, acute or very shortly acu¬ 
minate, the base cuneate; both surfaces glabrous, shining, the reti¬ 
culations minute and distinct, the lower with minute black dots, 
the upper with very minute scales; main nerves 10 to 12 pairs, snb- 
asconding, prominent, inter-arching *2 in. within the margin; length 
of bladli 6 to 8 in.; breadth 1‘75 to 2'75 in.; petiole *3 to *9 in. 
Male flowers much smaller than the female (only about '4 in. in diam.), 
in fascicles of 8 to 16 from minntoly bracteolate woody tubercles from 
the branches and trunk, i)edicellato; the pedicels slender, ebracteolato, 
tomentoso, from *5 to '75 in. long. Sepals coriaceous, triangular, spread¬ 
ing. Petals much longer than the sepals, oblong, sub-acute, warted, 
pubescent inside : anthers with obtuse terminal, dilated, 2-lobed apical 
appendages fi*om the connective ; ovaries 0. Fevinle Jlmoers three times 
as largo as the males, and on similar pedicels; calyx not persistent; corolla 
as in the male. Ovaries numerous, ou an ovoid-conic toms, oval or 
obovato, tlio outer surface compressed, the inner with a vertical ridge 
and adpressed, pale hairs; stigma sessile, minutely lobod. Fruit on stout 
poduiiclcs 2 to 3 in. long, thiokenod upwards. Mipe carpels few, shortly 
stalked, globose, obovate, about 1‘5 in. long, and 1'26 in. in diam.; when 
young pubornlous, vorrucoso, after'ivards nearly smooth ; pericarp pulpy, 
oorioceous externally. Seeds 4 to 6, large, oval, sub-compressed, sub- 
rugose. Hook. fil. PI. Ih‘. Ind. I, 47. ITvaria Biirahol, Blnme Bijdr. 14; 
Plorse Javi» Anon. 48, t. 23, and 25 C. ; SchofE. in Nat. Tijdsoh. Ned. Ind. 
XXXI, 5. 

Singapore; Lobb. Distrib. Java. 

There is sometimes a remarkable difference in the length of the 
.petioles in this species, some of those on the same specimen being three 
times as long as others. 


2 . Haobraea, Dabs. 

Trees. Leaves shining, and branches glabrous. Flowers smallt 
axillary or fasoioled on w<x)dy tubercles, l-'2-sexnal. Sepais orbionlar 
or ovate, imbricate. Petals 6, imbricate in 2 series, nearly equal, nsually 
orbioiilar, very concave. Stamens 6-21, imbricate in 2 or more series. 
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broadly oblong, thick, fleshy; anther-cells dorsal, oblong; conneoiLve 
produced. Ovaries 3-6 ; style shorty stigma obtuse or capitate; OTules 
6 to 8, on the ventral suture. Bi;pe carpels globose or ovoid, stalked.— 
Distbib. Impedes 6, tropical Asiatic. 

A genus closely allied to Docagea, St. Hilaire, but differing from 
that in haviug its sepals and petals much imbricate instead of valvate ; 
in bearing more ovules, and more seeds in its ripe carpels; in its 
anther-cells being more lateral and not so entirely dorsal as in iiocayea, 
and in the apical process of the connective being truncate. The flowers 
of Sageraea are small and the sepals and petals are very concave; and 
in these respects, as well in iho comparative fewness of the seeds in 
their ripe carpels, they diverge from those of typical Uvarim. Hooker 
filius and Thomson (in their Flora Indica), Bentham and Hooker (in 
their Genera Plantarura), and Baillon (in his Uistoiro dea Plantes, Vol. 
I, 202, 281) retain Sageraea as a genus,—an cxainplo which 1 would have 
followed without any hesitation had not Sir Joseph Hooker united it 
with Bocagea in his Flora of British India. Tho extreme imbrication 
both of tho sepals and petals appears to mo however', in spite of Sir 
Joseph Hooker’s more recent view, so insiinnuuntablo an argument 
against its i*ednction to a genua in which both these sets of organs are 
very distinctly valvate, that I adhere to tho earlier view that Sageraea 
should remain distinct and be put in the tribe Uvarim. 

1 . Saqebaea elliptica, Hook. fil. and Thorns. Jb’l. Ind. 9.S. A largo 
ti^ee; all parts glabrous except the ciliato petals ; young branches rather 
stout, angled. Leaves coriaceous, narrowly oblong, acute (obtuso, when 
very old) ; the base narrowed, obtuse or minutely cordate, oblique: both 
surfaces shining; main nerves 14 to IG pairs, spreading, faint; length 8 to 12 
in., breadth 2-25 to 3-6 in.; petiole *15 in., very thick. Flowers monoe¬ 
cious, solitary and axillary, or ftiscicled on tubercles on tho larger 
branches, small,red; pedicels -25 in. long, with several basal and medial 
bracts. Sepals small, semi-orbicular, glabrous, ciliato. Petals thick, 
ovate-orbicular, concave, tubercular outside, glabrous, the edges ciliato 
•25 in. long; tho inner smaller than tho outer. Stamens 12 to 18, the 
connective sub-quadrate at the apex; anthers oxtrorso. Ovaries in female 
flower about 3, glabrous; ovules about 8. Bipe carpels sub-sessilo, glo-* 
hose,glabrous, 1 in. in diain., seeds several. Sagerma JECookeri, Pierre Floio 
Forest. Coch-Chine t. 15. Bocagea elliptica, H. f. and Th. FI. Br. Ind. I, 
92; Kurz F. Flora Burma, I, 50. ITvaria elliptica, A. DO. in Mom. Soc. 
Genev. v. 27 ; Wall. Cat. 6470, 7421. DiospyrosT frondosa. Wall. Oat. 
4125. 

Burmah to Penang. 

An imperfectly, known species, badly represented in collections. 
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3. Ctathostemma, Griffith. 

Scandent shrubs. Flowers subglobose in di> or tri'Chotomous pondn< 
lous cymes from the old wood (flowers dimorphous in sp. 3.) ^ Sepals 3, 
connate, hirsute. Petals 6,2>seriate, short, sub>equal, their bases fleshy, 
all valvate at the base, the tips imbricate. Torus flat, margin convex. 
Stamens many, linear; anthers sub-in trorse; process of connective ob¬ 
lique, incurved. Ovaries many; style cylindrio, glabrous, notched; ovules 
many. Pipe carpels oblong-ovoid, many-seeded. 

The petals in this genus are so unmistakoably imbricate in eestiva- 
tion, that I remove it from the tribe Unoneoe to Uvarice. The ripe carpels 
moreover much resemble those of some species of TTvaria. Of the five 
species described below, three are quite new. The first (0. mridijlorum) 
is the plant upon which Griffith founded the genus ; while the fourth has 
been hitherto referred to Uvaria under the specific name U. parvifiora. 
Flowers uniform and hermaphrodite. 

Flowers in more or loss elongated pendent 
cymes 

Loaves oblong-lanceolato or oblanceolato ; 

inner petals contracted at the base ... 1. 0. viridiflorum. 

Leaves obovate-olliptic to obovate-oblong; 

petals not contracted at the base ... 2. O. Scortechinii, 

Flowers in stom-fascicles of 10 to 14, or in 

axillary pairs; leaves with pubescent 

midribs ... ... ... 3. 0. Wrayi. 

Flowers in 2- or 3-flowered extra-axillary 
or leaf-opposed fascicles or cymes; 
leaves quite glabrous ... ... 4. (7. Mooheri. 

Flowoi’s dimorphous, the females with a few abor¬ 
tive anthers ... ... ... 5. C. a&uminatum. 

1. Ctathostkmma viuiuiFLORUM, Griff. Notnlie IV, 707: lo. PI. 
IV, t. 660. Scandent (?) the j'oung branches thin, glabrous, dark-col¬ 
oured when dry. Leaves coriaceous, oblong-lanceolate or oblanceolate, 
apiculate j the base slightly narrowed, minutely cordate; both sur¬ 
faces rather dull; the upper glabrous except the minutely tomentose 
•.midrib; the lower darker, pitbemlous on the midrib and 8 to 10 pairs 
of rather pi'ominent spreading main nerves; length 4'6 to 7*5 in., 
breadth 1*5 to 2 in., petiole *2 in. Cymes dichotomons, on peduncles 
several inches long from wevty tnburcles on the older roughly striate 
branches, fow-flowerod, c.jrymboso, minutely rusty-tomentose, with an 
oblong bract at each bifurcation and another about the middle of each 
pedicel. Flowers *5 in. in diam. Sepals broadly cordate, spreading or 
sub-refiexed. Petals acute, the base contracted especially in those of 
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the inner row, coriaooons, toraentofto. Ovaries tomontose. Ripe earpeh 
stalked, 1 to 1*6 in. lonj?, ohlong-ovoid, blunt, glRhroa.s; stalk'75 in. 
Hook. fil. FI. Br. Tml. I, 57; Kurz For. FI. Burm. I, 

Eastern Peninsula; GrifRth. Penang; Maiiigay (Koav Dlstrib.) 
No 36. 

A species known by only a few iinporfect specimens. Accoiding 
to Griffith, the wood <»f this speoios rosnmblcs that of a jMeni.'jperm. 
Kurz gives ibis as a native of tlio AndamaTis ; but I have seen no spooi> 
men from those islands. 

2. CYATirosTKMMA. SooiiTKOiiINIr, 11 . sp. King. A climber 50 to 70 
feet long ; branches of all agc.s, except tl»e very younge.st, dark-coloured, 
glabrous; the very younge.st slender and rufous-puhe.seont. Ttcares 
coriaceous, obovato-elliptic to olmvato-oblong, shorll}' nj)ioulato, sHgIdly 
narrowed to the sub-ounente, not cordate, base ; upper surface rathor 
dull, glabron>s except tho minutedy pubescent midrib; lower glaliroiri, 
the midiub slightly muriculato, the reticulidions lino, distinct; main nerves 
8 to 11 pairs, prominent bouoaf b : length 0 to 10 in., breadth 2 5 to 4 in., 
petiole "25 in. Cynics di- or tii-cbotomons, on pedicels 2 to 12 in. long 
from the older branches; minutely rufous-tomentose, bractoalo in the 
upper half; the brnct.s namovons, ovate to rotund, concave. Flowers '5 
in. in diam. Sepals snb-rotiuul, united into an obscurely 3-angicd 
flattish cup. Petals equal, not much longer than the stamens, sub¬ 
rotund, pubevnlous, coriaceous. Connective of stamens produced at tbo 
apex, obliquely truncate. Ovaries numerous, cyliudric, pnbcscont; 
stigmas truncate : ovules numerous. Ripe carpels oblong, slightly obliipie, 
apicnlato, trausversly fuiTOwed, glabrous, shortly stalked, I 25 to I'.”) in. 
long ; pericarp thin. Seeds 8 to 10, flattened, ovoid, smooth. 

Perak; Scortechiui, King’s Collector, No. 5857. Singajwro: 
Ridley. 

The specimens collected by the late Father Scortechini woro 
reforrodhy him to Cyathustemma viridiflormn, Griff., from which species 
however, this differs by its larger, more obovate, more glabrous, leaves; 
flat calyx-cup formed by the entirely connate sepals ; more rotund petals, 
not contracted at the base; and narrower shorter-stalked fruit. 

3. Oyathostumma WiiAvr, King ii. sp. A creeper 20 to 60 feet 
long: young bi’anches rufous-puborulous, ultimately glabrous and 
darkly ciuerous. Leaves membranous, broadly oblanceolate, shortly and 
rather obtusely acuminate, narrowed below the middle to the rounded 
base; both surfaces finely reticulate, the upper dull when dry, glabrous; 
the midrib minutely pubescent; lower surface shining, glabrous except 
the sparsely puberutous midrib; main nerves 8 to 9 pairs, oblique, 
forming double arches inside the margin, impressed on the upper, pro- 
2 
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mirient on the lower surface; length 7 to 9 in., breadth 2*6 to 3 in., 
petiole *2 in. Flowers in fascicles of 10 to 14 from tubercles on the 
older branches, or in pairs from the axils of the leaves, sub-globular, 
about *5 in. in diam.; pedicels '25 to ‘4 in. long, granular, sparsely 
pubescent and with a small ovate bracteole near the base. Sepals broad¬ 
ly ovate, spreading, rufous-pubcrnlous and granular outside, glabrous 
inside, ‘I in. long. Petals concave, cartilaginous, slightly imbricate, 
minutely puberulous especially towards the edges ; the outer row ovate- 
orbicular, sub-acute, '35 in. long; tho inner row smaller, thicker, blunter 
and more imbricate than tho outer. Stamens numerous ; the connective 
with a rather thick truncate, 4- or 5-sidcd apical process concealing the 
apices of the linear dorsal anthers. Ovaries numerous, obliquely oblong, 
carved, glabrous, pubescent at tho base, 1 to 2-ovulod, with a conical, 
narrow, infloxed stigma. Ripe carpels reddish, ovoid, '4 to '6 in. long^ 
glabrous, with a single ovoid or 2 plano-convex shining pale brown seeds : 
stalks about as long as tho carpels, slender. 

Perak; Scortechini, Wray, King’s Collector. 

4, CyatuOstbmma Hookeki, King n. sp. A climber 40 to 80 feet 
long; all parts, except the inflorcsconco, quite glabrous. Leaves mem¬ 
branous, broadly oblaucoolate to oblong or gyatc-elliptic, aouto or very 
shortly and obtusely acurainato, the base rounded or sub-cuueate ; both 
suHacos shining, glabrous, minutely reticulate ; main nerves 9 or 10 
pairs, spi*oading or ascending, curving, inter-arching within the edge; 
length 5‘5 to 7 in., breadth 2‘25 to 2*75 in., petiole *3 in. Flowers *25 
in. in diam., sub-globose, in oxtm-axillary or leaf-opposed fascicles or 
ej'mes of 2 or 3 ; pedicels slender, puberulous, ‘3 to *4 in long with I or 2 
braotcoles. Sepals spreading, broadly and obliquely ovate, sub-acute, 
slightly thickened at the base, *1 in. long. Petals concare; tho outer 
row slightly longer than tho sepals but narrower, obovate, contracted 
into a pseudo-claw at the base, sparsely puberulous outsido; the inner 
row narrower, thickor, and more concave, oblique. Stamens numerous, 
short, with a thick incurved apical process from the connective; anther 
cells dorsal. Ovaries numerous, oblong, tliickened upwards, puberulous ; 
the stigma large, sub-quadrate, slightly 2-lobed. Ripe carpels numer¬ 
ous, oblong to ovoid, blunt at each end, glabresoont, *75 to 1*75 in. long 
and ‘6 to '9 in. in diam.; stalk 1*5 to 2 in. stout. Seeds 6 in a single 
row, compressed, oblong, pale brown, shining. Uvaria parvifiora^ Hook, 
fll. and Thoms. PI. Ind. 103; PI. Br. Ind. I, 51, 

Penang; Phillips, Curtis. Perak; Scortechini, Wray, King’s Col- 
leotori 

Por upwards of seventy years this plant had been known only by 
Phillips* scanty spooimens from Penang. In 1887 Mr. Ourtis sent 
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flowering specimens of it, together with a single ripe carpel from the 
same island; while copions flowering and fruiting specimens were, about 
the same time, reocivud from Perak. In all its parts the plant is essen¬ 
tially a Cyathostertitna. 

6. Cya’iiiostemua acumlnatum, n. sp. King. xV climber; branohos 
pale brownish, the yuungt>.sb slumlui', dark-oolourcd, rufous-puberiiloas. 
Leaves membranous, obiancoulatc-obloug, caudate-acaminate, the base 
acute; both surfaces glabrous sliining and minutely reticulate; the 
midrib depressed above and puberuluus, beneath proininont and minutely 
muriculato: main nerves 10 to 11 pail’s, spreading, onrvetl, sub-asceiuling, 
prominent beneath, depressed abovo: length 8 to 9 in.; brcadtli 2'2 
to 2’5 in.; petiole *15 in., tumeutoso. Cymes of hermajikrodite flowers 
rufous-pubescent, 4 to 6 in. long; pedicel about as lung as the branches, 
the latter with unmorons distichous, oblong, norvuso bracts. Flowers 4 
to 5 in. in diam., on short pedicels. Sejutls triangular, blunt, spi'oad- 
ing. Petals as iu C. Scortechinii ; connective of stamens forming at tho 
apex a thick incurving point. Ovaries as in C. Heortechuni but wit h 
conical stigma. Cymes of female flowers much shovtor than tho.so of tho 
hermaphrodite, dichotomous, fow-tlowored, about 1*5 in. long (of wliioli 
tho peduncle is 1 in.) ; slightly rufous-pubescent; bracts tow, laucoolato. 
Flowers about *4 in. iu diam. when open, buds conical. Sepals broadly 
triangular, cordate, acute, spreading, pubescent. Petals coriaceous, 
granular-pubescent, concave; tlie outer broadly ovate-triangular, tho 
apex sub-acute, incurved iu bud; the inner row smaller, narrower, 
eroct, conniYent, Stamens absent. Ovaries as iu the hermaphrodite, 
but the stigma larger, and not conical. 

Upper Perak ; Wray No. 3468. 

A remai’kable species of which I have soon only Wray's incomplete 
specimens. These speoimons are accompanied by some loo,so young 
carpels, ovate-globular, oblique, with persistent recurved styles, and a 
single or at most two seeds. If these carpels really belong to the speci¬ 
men, the definition of the gen as will have to be modified. The structure 
of both the hermaphrodite and pistillate flowers agrees perfectly witii 
that of the other species above described. 

4. UvARiA, Linn. 

Soandent or sarmentoso shrubs, usually stollatoly pubescent. Flow¬ 
ers terminal or leaf-oppo.scd, rarely axillary, cymoso, fascicled or soliiary, 
yellow, pui^le or brown. Sepals 3, often connate below, valvato. Petals 6, 
orbicular, oval or oblong, imbricate iu 2 rows, sometimes connate i^t the 
base. Stamens indefinite; top of oonnectivo ovoid-oblong, truncate or 
subfoliaceous. Torus depressed, pubescent or tomentose. Ovaries in- 
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definite, linear-oblong; style short, thick; ovales many, 2-soriate, rarely 
few or 1 -seriate. Bipe carpels many, dry or berried, few- or many- 
seedcd.— Distrib. About llO speoieS—many tropical Asiatic, a few 
African species, and come Australian. 

A genus characterised by the usually large showy flowers with 
imbricate Rosaceous corolla:—allied to the American genus' Quatteria 
Ruiz and Pavon (Gananguy Aubl.) and distinguished from it chiefly by 
its multi-ovulato ovaries. 

Flowers more than '5 in. in diam. 

Connective of antliors sliglitly produced at the 
apex, compressed, oblique. 

Carpels stalked, oblong, rugulose ... 1. U. Larep. 

Carpels ovoid to sub-globular. 

Carpels 1'5 to 2 25 in. long, not tuber- 
cniate, very pulpy, tomentose ... 2. If. Uaniiltoni. 

Carpels not more than I in. lung, tuber¬ 
cular, Avith little i)ulp. 

Carpels ovoid, oblique; leaves woolly- 

iomoniose beneath, oven when old 3. U. i.hdcis. 

Carpels globular or globuhir-ovoid, 

leaves glabrous when adult ... 4. TJ. Lohhiana, 

Connective produced beyond the ai)ox to about 
half the length of the anther, ilattcnod, ob- 
li(juoly truueace ; Uowor I’S in. in diam. ... U. macrophglla. 

Connectives produced, those of the inner an¬ 
thers truncate, those of the onior flattened 
and oblhjue : flower 2 to 3 in. in diani.; 
leaves conspicuously stellate-toineutoso be¬ 
neath ... ... ... ... 6. TT. purpurea. 

Connectives of anthers slightly, or not at all, 
produced at the triiuoato apex. 

Whole plant stiffly hairy... 7. U. hirsuta. 

Whole plant softly hairy... ... 8. U. Curtisii. 

Connectives of anthers produced into a broad 
flattened sub-quadrate process; the outer 
anthers changed into stamiuodos ... 9. U. JRidleyi. 

Anthei'S oblong-cunoato, tUo conuectivoa pro¬ 
duced at the apex and .ilways truncate. 

Leaves pubescent beneath. 

•*« Flowers in terminal umbellate ra¬ 
cemes ... ... 10, U. pauci^ovulata. 

Flowers iu terminal umbels or in 
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many-flowered lateral naiTOw 
panicles.., ... ... 11, IT. Scorteehiniu 

Leaves glabrous except the midrib, 2 5 to 
5 in. long; flowers less than ‘5 in. in 
diam. ... ... ... 12. IT. micrantha* 

Flowers small (loss than '5 in. in diam.) 

Loaves glabrous except the midrib ... 12. U. micranlha. 

Leaves pubescent. 

Leaves on nnder-surfaoo stellate rufous- 
pube.scent; young brandies and flow- 
era outside with scurfy rufous toiucn- 
tum ... ... ... 13. U. andainanica. 

Leaves on nnder surface and young 

branches niinntely tawny-toincntoso .. 14. IT. oxcelsa. 

Species of doubtful position. 

Probably near U. Lohbiana ... ... 15. U. astrosticta. 

With axillary flowers ... ... 16. fJ. suh^repamla. 

1. UvAUiA L.vrei’, Miq. M. Ind. Bat. Suppl. 370. A climber 20 
to 40 foot long : youngest branches and petioles sparsely covered with 
minute scaly stellate hairs; the older cinereous, lontiuellafo, glabrescent. 
Leaves membranous, elliptic or sub-obovatc-clliptie, shortly acuininato, 
slightly narrowed iu the lower fonrtli to the i-ounded sub-cmarginate, 
not cordate, base : upper surface glabrous, shining, the midrib minutely 
tonientoso; lower surface with a few short spreading hairs on the midrib 
and some of the nerves, otlioi'wiso almost glabrous; main nerves 10 to 
12 pairs, spreading, interiirdiing within tlio edge, bold iu the lower, im¬ 
pressed oil the upper, surface; length of blade 5 to 8 in., breadth 2 to 
3 in., petiole ‘2 to '3 in. Peduncles fi’oni half-way between the leaves, 
*1 in. long, U to 2-tloworod (one of the flowers often abortive), warted 
and yellowish-pubescent; pedicels ‘75 in. long, with I or 2 roniform 
bracts : flowers 1'5 to I‘75 iu. in diam. Sepals small, ("2 iu. long) reniform, 
united at the base, refluxed, pubc.scent. Petals oblong-oblancoolato, sub¬ 
acute, about *75 ill. long, snb-coriaccous, pubcrulous. Anthers sessile in 
very few rows, flattened; the connective slightly produced, flattened, 
oblique. Ovaries numerous, angled, pubernlous, with a few long pro¬ 
jecting hairs near the apex. Torm of the fruit small, sub-globular, 
pubescent. Pipe carpels numerous, stalked, cylindric-oblong, oblique, 
curved, slightly apioulato, rugnlose, minutely rufous-pubescent, 1-26 tb 
1*5 in. long, and *5 in. in diam. Seeds about 10, in 2 rows, compressed, 
shining. Stalks 1'25 to 1*5 in. long, rufous-tomentose. 

Perak: King’s Collector, No. 4011, Wray No. 1826. * 

2. UvARiA Hamilton!, Hook. fii. and Thoms. FI. Ind. 96. A 
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powerful climber; young branches slender, softly mfoas-tonientoBe, be¬ 
coming glabrous. Leaves membranous, elliptic-oblong to elliptic, some¬ 
times slightly obovate, acuminate ; the base narrowed or rounded, some- 
times slightly unequal, never cordate; upper surface adpressed-pubescent, 
almost glabrous when old, the midrib minutely rufous-tomentese; lower 
surface softly stellate-tomentose ; main nerves 14 to 17 pairs, spreading, 
rather prominent beneath; length of blade 4 to 8 in., breadth 2'25 to 3‘5 
in., petiole *15 to '2 in. Peduncles solitary or 2 to 3 together,-‘75 to 1*75 
in. long, extra-axillary, 1-floworod ; flowers I'S to 2*5 in. in diam.; bract 
single, sub-orbicular, rufons-tomontoso outside, shortly hispid inside: 
buds turbinate, tomentose. Sepals broadly triangular, ultimately re- 
flexed, membranous. Petals much longer than the sepals, coriaceous, 
obovate, tlie apices obtuse and incurved, minutely tomentose on both 
surfaces, brick-rod. Anthers sub-sessile, equal, obliquely truncate at the 
apex, *15 to 2 in. long. Ovaries slightly shorter than the stamens, 
compressed, pubescent. Torus homi8X)herio, tomentose, pitted when 
adult. Ripe carpels on long slender stalks, ovoid to sub-globular, about 
1*5 in. long, and 1 in. in diara. when fresh, tomentose, scarlet; when 
dry slightly constricted between the seeds; stalks slender, tomentose, 
1 to 1*5 in, long. Seeds about 6, flat, shining. Hook fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 
48. U. graiuUftoraf Wall. Cat. 6485 E. 

In the ITorests at the base of the Eastom Himalaya; Madhopore 
Forest in E. Bengal: Assam ; Khasia ; Shan Hills (Prazer). 

Var. Kurzii, King. Leaves with broader bases often minutely cor¬ 
date; fewer nerves (12 to 14 pairs i; smaller flowers (1’3 iu. in dkm.) 
on shorter pedicels (I to 1*25 in.) ; petals yellowish, ovate-oblong. 

South Andaman : Kurz, Kings’ Collector. 

This was referred by Kurz who first collected it, to U. maerophyllaf 
Boxb., then to U. purpurea^ Bl.: but was finally considered by him as 
“altogether doubtful,” The fuller materials recently received show it 
to be, in my opinion, a very distinct variety of JI. Hamiltoniy allied no 
doubt to U. purpureaf Bl,, but a much larger plant with smaller flowers 
and move globular fruit. 

3. UvARU nuLOis, Dunal Anon. 90, t. 13. A powerful creeper 
often 80 to 100 feet long; youngest brnnehes softly oinereous-tomentose; 
the older sub-glabrous or glabrous, dark-coloured, nither rough. Leaves 
coriaceous, elliptic or oval, sometimes unequal-sided, acute or sub-acute} 
the base broad, rounded, or sub-truncate, minutely cordate; upper 
surface sparsely adpressud-stellate-pubescent. The midrib ferrugiuous- 
tomdhtose; lower surface deiisely sub-ferrugineous or cinereous woolly- 
tomentose :^main nerves 8 iu 10 paii*s, spreading, slightly carving, pro- 
mipent beneath: length of blade 4*5 to 7 in., breadth 2*5 to 3*5 in., 
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petiole *2 in., stout. Peduncles "6 in. long, lateral, not axillary, l-flowered, 
solitary or 2 to 3 together, enoh bearing a small ovate deciduous bract; 
buds ovoid-globose, tomeutose; flowers 1*25 to 1‘5 in. in diam. Sepale 
broadly triangular, sub-acute, slightly x'efloxed, fleshy, tomeutose on 
both surfaces. Petals much longer than the sopiils, sub-coriaooous, 
broadly ovate, sub-acute, sub-reflexed, minutely tomentoso on the outer 
surface; pubescent on the inner. Stamens and pistils forming a compact 
hemispheric mass; anthers sub-sessilo, *1 in. long, iho connective much 
produced at the apex, compressed, oblique. Ovaries numorons, densely 
crowded, slightly shorter than the stamens, tomentoso. Torus dopressed- 
hemispheric, stellate-tomontose, pitted when adnlU Ripe carpels numer¬ 
ous, stalked, ovoid, oblique, blunt, much and unequally tuboi’culate, 
densely and loosely ferruginous stellato-toinentose as are tlio 1 in. long 
stalks. DC. Prod. I, 88; Hook. fil. and Th. FI. Ind. 98; Miq. FI. Ind. 
Bat. I, Pt. 2, p. 24; Ami. Mus. Lngd. Bat. TI, 8. (T. Jaoana, Dnnal 

Anon. 91, t. 14; Blumo Bijdr. 12; FI. Javas t. 8 and 18 B.; DC. Prod. 
T, 88? JI. aurila Blumc FI. Javse t. 8, 

Malacca, Qriflith ; Maingay (Kew Destrib.), No 23. Perak, King’s 
Collector. Ponang, Curtis, No. 1414, 

As regards the size of its loaves and tbo colour t)f its flowers (which 
appear to vary from green though yellow to pnrpb*) this is rather a 
variable species. One of its forms, barely distingnishablo from the typo, 
was named U. javana by Dun.al who also gave a figure of it. Bliime, 
who again figured U. Javana, distinguished it from II. ditlcis by f.ho 
stellate (not simple) hairs on the upper surface of its leaves. But, as 
Hook, fil, and Th. point out (FI. Tnd. 98), both kinds of hairs occur on 
tbo same leaf. In all the si>ecimens named TI. javana, received from the 
Dutch Botanists, the leaves are much smaller and less dcnsolly woolly 
below than those collected in the Malay Peninsula. Miquol suggests 
that U. aurita, Bl. is only a form of this. By neither figunng nor 
describing the fruit of what ho understood as U. dulcis, aurita and 
javana, Blume neglected one of the best characters in this rather per¬ 
plexing genus ; and it may be that when fruit of the small-leaved Java 
species issued from the Herbarium of Buitenzorg shall be foi’thcoming, the 
redactions above made will have to bo cancelled. 

4. UvARiA Lobbiana, H. f. and T. FI. Ind. 100. A powerful clim¬ 
ber, often reaching 100 to 150 feet in length ; young branches pubescent, 
ultimately glabrous and dark-coloured. Leaves sub-coriaceous, oblong 
or oblong-oblanceolate, acute or very shortly acuminate, rarely obtuse, 
narrowed to the rounded or sub-cordate base; both surfaces whedP^ory 
young stellate furfuraceous, speedily becoming glabrous except the pnber- 
ulous midrib; the upper (when dry) pale green, the lower brown ; main 
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nerves 13 to 16 pairs, curving slightly, spreading below, subereot above, 
thin but prominent beneath; length of blade 4 to 7 in., breadth 1*5 to 
2*25 in., petiole *25 in. Peduncles only *25 in. long or even less, termi¬ 
nal or leaf-opposed, 2-or S-flowered, tomentoso, each flower with a large 
rotund amplexicaul bract; bads depressed-globose, tomentose: flower 
1 to 1*2 in. in diam. Sepals ooujoined into a wavy cup, tomentose out¬ 
side, minutely pubescent inside. Petals coriaceous, often 7 or 8, slightly 
unequal, broadly oval, obovate, blunt; slightly wartod on both sur¬ 
faces, minutely tomentose on the outer, pabescent on the inner. Anthers 
sessile, flattened, *1 in. long, the connectives })i*oduced at the apices, 
compressed, obliquely truncate, the outer row sterile. Ovaries 4-angled, 
pubescent except the truncate lobnlato stigma llipe carpels numei*ous, 
stalked, globular or globular-ovoid, slightly oblique, boldly tubercled, 
pabescent, *5 to *75 in. in diam., and sometimes 1 in. long; pericarp 
thin ; stalks slender, 1*5 to 2 in. long, glabresctmt. Seeds 4 to 10, large, 
plano-convex, smooth. Miq. FI. Ind. Hat. I, Pt. 2, 34: Hook. fil. FI. 
Br. Ind. I, 49. 

Malacca; Griffith, Maingiy (Kew Distrib.), Nos. 27 and .30. Singa¬ 
pore and Perak ; King’s Uollcctor, Penang ; Curtis. Sumatra ; Forbes, 
No. 3059. 

5. UvAUiA MACROPJiYLrjA, Roxb. FI. Tnd. TI, 603. Scandont usually 
to the extent of 15 to 20 foot, but sometimes reaching 50 or 60 foot; 
young branches and petioles ru.sty-tomentose. Leaves coriaceous, elliptic- 
oblong, rarely elliptic-rotuml, sometimes slightly obovate, obtuse or 
shortly and abruptly acuminate, very slightly narrowed to the rounded 
or minutely cordate base; upper surface (wlien adult) glabrcsceiit or 
glabrous except the toinontose midrib and nerves; lower with lax, 
somotiraos stellate, rusty tomonlnm, especially along the midrib and 11 
to 18 pairs of prominent 8i)rcnding or oblique noi'ves: length of blado4‘5 
to 10 in., breadth 2*5 to 4 or (in some Burmese specimens) even 6 in.; 
petiole *25 in. Peduncles' oxh’a-axillary or terminal, densely rusty- 
tomentose, 3-to 6-flo\vered, each pedicel with an oval or rounded bract; 
buds globose : flowers 1*5 in. in diam. Sepals connate into a cup with 
wavy obscurely 3-toothed edge. Petals much larger than the calyx, sub¬ 
rotund, blunt, coriaceous, purple, tomentose outside, pubescent inside ; 
anthers sessile, *3 in. long: the connective produced at the apex to 
nearly half the length ofanthc c, compressed, obliquely timncate. Ovaries 
narrow, compressed, tomen'ose, the stigmas truncate. Torus of fruit 
woo^, hemispheric, 1 in in diam. sparsely pubescent, pitted. Ripe ear^ 
jpeZtflmlked, oblong, blunt at each end, glabrous, *75 to 1*25 in. long, peri¬ 
carp thin; stalks ‘5 to 1 iu. long: seeds numerous, oval, compressed, 
shining. Wall. PI. As. Bar. t. 122 ; Cat. 6487 (oxcl. F. in fruit) Hk. f. 
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and Th. PI. Ind. 97 ,• Hook. fll. FI. Br. Ind. I, 49; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I 
Pfc. 2, p, 23; Thwaitos Bnum. Pt. Coyl. 6 ; Kuw FI. Bnrm. I, p. 28; Bed- 
dome lo. PI. Ind. Or, t, 81. IT. rufcseeus, DC. Mem. Anon. 26. U. coy- 
dato, Wall. Cat. 6486. Quafleria conlafa, Dnnal Anon. 129 t. 30; DC. 
Prod. I, 93, 

Siiliet, Chittagong, Burraah, Malayan Peninsula, Java, Ceylon. 

One of the most widely distributed species of the genus and 
closely allied to U. ooalifolia, Bl. f reduce to-this species the Uvaria 
cordata of Wall. Cat., No. 6480; but not without some hesitation, as 
both Miquel and Kurz referred it to U. ovaNfolin^ Bl. 

6. Uvaria puri’Urba, Blumc Bijdr. 11: FI. Jav. 13, t. 1 andt. 13 A. 
A sarmentoso shrub, often climbing to 20 or 30 feet: young parts softly 
stellate-rnfou,s-pabcscout or tomontoso. Leaves thickly mcinbratioiis, 
oblong-lanccolato to elliptic-oblong, soinotime.s slightly obovate, acute or 
acuminate, the base rounded or slightly cordate, shortly potiblnto; 
upper surface, when adult, sinning, glabi’ous or glabroscont, the midrib 
and sometimes the nerves tomontose; under surface rather Hpar.sely 
but softly stcllatu-tomeiitose; main nerves 14 to 17 pairs, rather 
straight, prominent beneath, the lower spi’oading, the upper sub-erect; 
length 4*.5 to 9 or even 11 in., breadth 25 to 375 in.; petiole 15 to 
•25 in. Peduncles I to 1‘5 in. long, extra-axillary or terminal, usually 
.1- sometimes 2-6owered; flowers 2 to 3 in. diam.; bracts 2, large, un¬ 
equal, leafy; buds turbinate. Sepals broadly triangular, sub-concavo, 
membranous, fulvons-tomentose on the outer, glabrcscent on the inner 
surface. Petals longer than the sepabs, coriaceous, oblong to obovate, 
obtuse, coriaceous, dark purple, the inner 3 slightly smaller. Anthers 
sub-sessile, very numerous, equal, about ‘3 in. long; the connective much 
produced at the apex, rhomboid in the inner, compressed and oblique in 
the outer anthers. Ovaries numerous, densely crowded, slightly shorter 
than the stamens, tomontoso; ovules numerous. Torus dcpres.sed-hcmi- 
spheric, pubescent, pitted wdion ripe. liipe carpels numerous, stalked, ob- 
long-cylindric, blunt at each cud with 2, more or less obscure, ridges and 
grooves, minutely rufous-tomentose, sub-tuberculate, 1*5 to 2 in. long 
and about *5 in. in diam.; stalks *5 to 1 in. longj rufous-tomontoso. Seeds 
numerous, flat. Hook. fill, and Thoms. FI. Ind. 95; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, 
Pt. 2, 22; Ann. Mus. Lngd, Bat. II, 6; Hook. fll. FI. Br. Ind. I, 47; 
Benth. FI. Hong Kong, 9; Vidal y Soler, Rovis. FI. Filipinas, 39; Scheffer 
Obs. Phyt. I, 4, 26, 65; Ann. Jard. Bot. Buitonz. II, 1. JT. grandijhra, 
Rpxb. FI. Ind. II, 665; Wall. PI. As. Ear. II t. 121; Wall. Cat. 6485,j^A. 
to D. and H.; Wight and Arn. Prod. 9. 17. platypetala^ Champ, in Kow 

Joum. Bot. HI, 257. JT. rhodanthif Hance in Walp. Ann. II, 19. llnona 
grandijlordf DO. Prod. I, 90. 

3 
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In all the provinces. Distrib: Malayan Archipelago, S. China, 
PhilHpines. 

Var. tubereulata; fruits prominently tnbercnlate. ’ 

Perak; King*s Collector, Nos. 960, 4786. 

A plant collected in the island of Bangka, closely resembling this 
in leaves, but with larger flowers with yellow petals, has been described 
by Messrs. Teysraann and Binnondyk under the name of TT.flava (Nat. 
Tijds. Ned. Ind. XXIX, 419). It has also been figured by Miqnel 
(Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. II, 6, t. 1). I fear it is merely a form of JJ. 
purpurea ; but not having soon fruiting specimens, I hesitate to reduce 
it here. 

7. UvARTA HiRSUTA, Juck Mai. Misc. (Hook. Bot. Misc. II, 87.) 
A sarmeutoBO shrub but often climbing to the length of from 15 to 50 
feet; young branches and petioles with numerous rather stiff reddish- 
brown hairs. Leaves thinly coriaceous, narrowly elliptic to elliptic- 
oblong, rarely obovato-oblong, acute or sub-acute, the base rounded or 
minutely cordate; upper surface with scattered sub-adpressed, stiff, 
mostly simple hairs, the midrib tomentose; lower surface with more 
numerous stellate and simple hairs: main nerves 9 to 14 pairs, spread¬ 
ing, depressed on the upper surface (when dry) but prominent on the 
lower; length 4 to 7 in., breadth 2‘25 to 3'25 in., petiole ‘2 in. Peduncles 
1 to 2 in. long, lateral or terminal, not axillary, 1- rarely 2-flowered ; 
flowers 1*25 to 1*5 in. in diain.; bract solitary ^rarely 2 or 3), lanceolate, 
decid uotts: buds ovoid-globose, stiffly hairy. Sepals membranous, broad¬ 
ly ovate, acute, connate, pilose outside, rofloxed. Petals red, larger than 
thi sepals, broadly ovate, acute; outside tomentose with stiff hairs inter¬ 
mixed, inside sub-glabrous ; anthers *15 in. long, sub-sessile, the connec¬ 
tive at the apex often slightly produced and obtuse. Ovaries 4-ang1ed, 
truncate, rufous-tomentose, shorter than the anthers. Pipe carpels 
numerous, stalked, cylindric, blunt, 1*5 to 2 in. long, covered (as ai’e the 
stalks and torus) with dense darkly ferruginous tomentnm mixed with 
stiff hairs : stalks 1 to 1'25 in. long : torus hemispheric : seeds numer¬ 
ous, ovoid, plano-convex. Blume FI. Javae, Anon. 22, t. 5; Wall. Cat. 
1^458 (oxcl. 0.) ; Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. Ind. 99 j Hook fil. FI. Br. 
Ind, I, 48} Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, Pt. 2, p. 24; Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. II, 8; 
Soheff. in Nat. Tijdsch. XXXI, 2; Zoll. in LinnaeaXXIX, 304; Kura 
Flora Burm. I, 28; SchefC. Observ. Phy1.1, 2. U. trichomaUa, Bl. FI. 
Jav. Anon. 42, t. 18. U t'diMiiwa, Blume (not of Boxb.) Bijdr. J8. U, 
pilosa, Bioxb. FI. Ind. T.i, 665. 

In all the provinces. Distrib. Malayan Archipelago and Burmah. 

There is some difference amongst individual as to the breadth of 
the leaves, and on one of the forms with comparatively short btit broad 
leaves Blume founded his species U. trichomaXla, 
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8. Utabia Cubttsii, King n. sp. A largo cliinber; young branches 
densely msty-tomentose, alouder. Leaves oblong-lanceolate, sometimes 
slightly oblanceolabe, aonminatc, slightly nari’owcd to tlio rounded base; 
upper surface glabrous except the strong rusty-tonieutoso raidiib and 
the nerves; under surface stellato-vafous-tomentoso, e^gpecially on the 
midrib, reticulations, and 7 to 12 paira of ascending, curving, bold main 
nerves : length 4 to 9 in., breadth 1*7 to ^•25 in.; petiole ’lo to *2 in., 
stout. Flowers 1 to 1'25 in. in diam., solitary or in pairs, axillary; 
pedicels 1 to 1*75 in., densely tomentoso liko the outer surface of the 
sepals, and with an ovate supra-median bractcolo. Sepals broadly ovate, 
concave, spreading, puborulous within, *35 in. long. Petals thinly 
leathery, white, subequal, ovate-oblong, obtuse; tho outer rather broader 
than the inner, *5 in. long, pnberulons on both surfaces but especially on 
the outer. Stamens numerous, all perfect; coniieotivo truncate at tho 
apex, not prolonged into a process ; tho anthers linear, lateral. Ovaries 
numerous, crowded, elongate, 3-angled, tomentoso, with 12 ovJiles in 
2 rows: stigma sessile, large, sub-capitate, corrugated, glabrous, liipe 
carpels unknown. 

Perak; on Uln Bubong, King’s Collector, No. 85*13. Penang; olev. 
2,000 feet. Curtis No 1415. 

9. UvARiA Ridlbyi, King n. .sp. A strong climber; yonng brancho.s 
slender, stellate-rufous-tomentoso, ultimately dark-coloured, striate; 
sparsely leniicellate. Leaves sub-coriaccons, elliptic-oblr)ng, ncuminate, 
slightly narrowed to tho rounded base; both surfaces with short, stellate, 
rather pale bail's, scabrid on the upper, soft on the lower surface ; tho 
midrib and 10 to 15 pairs of spreading curving slightly prominent 1||aia 
nerves softly rufons-stellato-toinentoso on both surfaces; length 3 to 5 in., 
bi'eadth 1‘3 to 2 in.; petiole‘15 in., stcllate-tomentoso. Flowers *75 to 
1'2 in. in diam., 2 or 3 together in short supra-axillary cymes; pedicels 
stellate-tomontose liko tho outer surface of the calyx, ‘3 or ‘4 in. long, 
with a large orbioulur amploxicanl bractoole. Sepals orbicular, connate 
into an obscurely 3-toothed spreading cup *4 in. in diam., glabrescenfc 
inside. Petals spreading, sub-orbicular to broadly oblong, very blunt, 
subeqnal, rather thin, minutely pubescent on both surfiiccs but especial¬ 
ly on the outer, dark reddish-brown. Stamens numerous (tho outer row 
converted into sub-quadrate staminodos) compressed, broad, without fila¬ 
ments ; the apical process of the connective broad and flat: anthor-cclls 
on the edges of the connective, linear. Ovaries numerous, crowded, 
elongate, narrow, compressed, ridged, minutely stellato-tomentose, the 
ovnles numerons; stigma sessile, short and broad, fleshy, obliquely 
truncate. JSipe carpels ovoid or obovoid, blunt at both ends, miuutely 
pubescent, 1‘2 to 1*5 in. long: stalks nearly 1 in., stellate-tomentose. 
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Seeds numerons ia two rows, horisontal, oval, compressed, pale brown, 
shining. 

Pahang: Ridley. Perak: Scorteohini. 

10. Utabia PAUCiOVULATA, H. f. and T. in Hook. fil. PI. Br. Ind. 
I, 51. < A sab'Hcandent shrub : young branches densely stellate mfous- 
tomentose. Leaves coriaceous, rigid, narrowly elliptic or elliptic«obloDg, 
obtuse or obtusely acuminate, the base rounded or cordate; upper surface 
(in adult leaves) shining, quite glabrous ; the lower dull, sparsely pubes¬ 
cent ; main nerves 10 to 14 pairs, sub-ascending, curving, prominent 
beneath and impressed above : length of blade 2*5 to 6 in., breadth 1'25 
to 3 in., petiole '2 in. Bacemes terminal, umbellate, few-flowered, 1*5 to 
2‘5 in. long, scurfily mfous-tomentosc ; bracts numerous and imbricate 
towards the apex, rotund to ovate, toraentoso: buds ovoid-globose: 
flowers 1*5 in. in diam. Sepals small, ('3 in. long) orbicular, sub-acute, 
connate to the middle and densely tomentose outside, densely and minute¬ 
ly puberulous inside. Petals veiy much larger than the sepals, sub- 
connivont, coriaceous, ovate-rotund, obtuse, the inner 3 narrower; all 
scaly-tomentoso externally, densely and minutely pubescent and veined 
internally; anthers sub-sessile, cuncate ; connective slightly produced at 
the apex, truncate; ovaries longer than the stamens, flattened, stellate- 
hairy ; stigma truncate, ovules 1 to 3. litpe carpels numerous, stalked, 
sub-globose, mucronate, densely and minutely fulvous-tomcntose, *35 to 
'5 in. in diam., 1- to 2-secded; stalk ‘5 to *75 in., rather slender. Seeds 
compressed, shining. 

Malacca; Maingay (Kew Distrib.), No. 104. Penang; Curtis, No. 
825 ; at elevations of 500 to 600 feet. 

11. UvABiA ScoBTEcniNir, King n. sp. A sarmentose, flexuose 
shrub ; young branches and petioles densely covered with rusty, floccose, 
rufous tomentura. Leaves corinceous, elliptic to elliptic-rotund, obtuse, 
very slightly or not at all narrowed to the rounded or minutely cordate 
base: upper surface shining, glabrcscont or glabrous, th^ deeply impressed 
midrib and nerves tomentose, transverse veins depressed when dry; 
undoiT.,, surface minutely and softly rufous, pubescent especially on the 
midrib nerves and reticulations which are all bold and prominent: main 
nerves 10 to 12 pairs, spreading below, sub-ascending above, forming 
doable arches within the edge: length of blade 4 to 7 in., breadth 2'5 
to 4 in., petiole ‘2 to * i in. Fimoers 1*5 in. in diam., either terminal in 
umbels of 2 or 3, or in many.flowered lateral panicles 4 in. in length-: 
pednncles *5 to *75 in. long; bracts nnraerous, but chiefly towards the 
apices of the peduncles, ovatc-orbioular, covered with short rufous 
fiooculeut tomenium as are the branches and axes of the panicles. 
Sepals fleshy, triangular, sub-aoute, connate in the lower third, oonoav^ 
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spreading, minutely, pubescent. Peiak fieaby, about I in. long, eon*- 
nivent; the outer 3 ovate-rotand, very obtuse, ioraentose>pubeseent on 
both surfaces, the outer surface with some small superflcial scales, the 
inner with a round glabrous spot at the base: inner 3 petals obovate, 
clawed, pubescent outside, glabrous inside except a broad pulbsoent 
band near the apex. Anthers sessile, angled, the connective projecting 
beyond the apex, broadly truncate, almost peltate. Ovaries (fiile 
Soorteohini) “several, with few stellate hairs, 2-3 ovuled : style oylin- 
dric, curved, glabrous.” Fruit unknown. 

Perak: Scortechini, No. 1900. 

Scortechini’s are the only specimens I have seen, and they have 
flowers only. 

12. UvAitiA MiCBANriiA, H. f. and Th FI. Tnd. 103. A large clim¬ 

ber ; young branches slender, softly rufous-toinontose, afterwards glab¬ 
rous, striate, and dark-coloured with pale warts. Leaves thinly coriaco- 
ons, oblong-lanccolate, acuminate, the base rounded or slightly cunoate; 
both surfaces glabrous except the rufous-pubescent midrib : main nerves 
scarcely visible (even when dry), 12 to 15 pairs, spre.ading; length of 
blade 2*5 to 5*5 in., breadth ‘8 to 1*4 in., petiole *15 in. Peduncles ter¬ 
minal or extra-axillary, very short, 2-to 4-ttowored, softly rufous-tomen- 
tose, bracts more or less orbicular; buds globose, slightly pointed, *15 in. 
in diam.; flowers *4 in. in diam. Sepals sub-rotund, densely pubescent 
outside, sub-glabi*ous inside. Petals broadly ovate, sub-obtuse, granular 
and minutely tomentoso outside, pubescent inside. Pipe carpels numer¬ 
ous, stalked, ovoid-globuso, rounded at each end, glabrous, 2-to 4-sceded. 
Seeds plano-convex, smooth ; Hook. fll. FI. 13r. Ind. 1, 51; Kurx FI. 
Bnrm. I, 22; Miq FL Ind. Bat. I, Pt. 2, 26; Uvaria sumatrana, Kurz 
Andam. Report, 29; Hook. fll. FI. Br. Ind. I. 51. ? Uvaria elegans, Wall, 

Oat, 6474 B. Quatteria micrantha^ A. DO. Mom. 42; Wall. Cat. 6449. 
Polyalthia fruticans, A. DC. 1 c. 42; Wall. Cat. 6430. Anaxagorea 
snmak'ana, Miq. Ind. Bat. Suppl. 382. 

Burmah, MalacciA, Penang. Distrib. Sumatra, 

As regards leaves, this closely resembles Popowia niOda^ King—a 
plant of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands; and there is reason to 
believe that some specimens of that Popowia from those islands have 
been issued from the Calcutta Herbarium as Uvaria micrantha. I am 
also of opinion that Uvaria sumatrana, Kurz Andaman Report, 29, 
and of Hook. fll. and Thoms. FI, B. Ind. 1, 51, is possibly Popowia nitidat 
King. 

13. UvABiA ANOAMANicA, King o. sp. Scandent: yonng branches 
rather stout, soprfily stellate-tomentose. Leaves obloiig-oblanceolate, 
shortly acuminate, much naiTOwed to the reunded, unequal, or minutely 
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cordate base; npper surface glabrous, the midrib and sometimes the 
nerves coarsely puberulous; under*surfaoe reticulate, stellate-rufous- 
pubescent on the midrib and 18 to 22 pairs of spreading curving nerves; 
length 6'5 to 9 in., breadth 1*75 to 4 in.; petiole *3 in., tuberoular. 
Flow^ small, in short terminal or axillary cymes, rarely solitai^: 
pedicels '3 in. long, densely covered like the outside of the sepals with 
sub-deciduouB coarse, rusty, stellate tomentum; braoteole solitary, orbi¬ 
cular, ovate, close to the flower. Sepals valvate, orbicular, partly con¬ 
nate, glabrous inside. Petals imbncate, orbicular, fleshy, more or less 
pubernlous outside, glabrous witliin; the inner rather smaller than the 
outer but both under (in the young state) ‘25 in. in diam. Stamens 
numerous, narrowly elongate, the apex truncate more or less obliquely; 
anther-cells lateral. Ovaries absent in the staminiferous flower. Bipe 
carpels oblong, blunt (almost truncate) at each end, slightly tnber- 
oulate and densely covered with loose, sub-deciduous, rusty-stellate 
tomentum : pericarp i-ather thick. Seeds about 8 in 2 rows, plano-con¬ 
vex. 

South Andaman; King’s Collector. 

This has been collected only on two occasions, once with undeve¬ 
loped male flowers and once with immature fruit. The full size attained 
by the flowers is not known, and the measurements of sepals and petals 
abovo given are taken from buds By its leaves and peculiar deciduous 
rusty stellate tomentum, the species is however readily recognisable. 

14. UvARiA KXCKLSA, Wall. Cat. 6477. A ci*eeper 30 to 100 feet 
long; young parts stellate-pubescent; the branchlets tawny-tomentose, 
speedily becoming glabrous dark-coloured and farrowed. Leaves cori¬ 
aceous, oblanceolate, ol)ovato-oblong to elliptic, the apex acuminate 
(sometimes very shortly), acute, rarely obtuse, slightly narrowed to the 
minutely cordate base: nppor surface shining, glabrous except the 
puberulous depressed midrib; lower surface minutelv tawny- tomentose; 
main nerves 10 to 12 pairs spreading, slender; Iq^th 3'5 to 7'5 in., 
breadth 1'5 to 4 in.; petiole '3 to *5 in. pubescent. * Flowers white, ‘35 to 
*4 in. in diam., in contracted cymes from the branches below the leaves, 
or axillary; pedicels only about *2 in. long, rnfous-toraentose with a 
large bract close to the flower. Sepals semi-orbicular, sub-acute, val¬ 
vate, concave, spreading, tomentose outside, glabrous within. Petals in 
bud imbricate only at their apices, snb-equal, thick, concave, densely 
and minutely pubescent on both surfaces: the outer broadly ovate, 
acute, a little iaiger than the sepals: inner petals ovate, about as large 
as the sepals. Anthers numerous, narrow, the cells linear, lateral; the , 
apical process of the connective thick, sub-quadrate, obliquely truncate, 
minutely pubescent. Ovaries narrow, elongate, grooved, pubescent; the 
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atigma thick, sab<-capitate, sab-tranoate; ovules namerous, ia tvro rows. 
Bipe carpels sub-globular, slightly obovoid, blunt at each end, densely 
and minutoly tomeofose, 1*1 in. long and *9 in. in diam. Seeds about 
14 in two rows, horizontal, half-oval, flat, smooth, brown. Mitrephora sjt- 
oeUa, H. f. and T. FI. Ind. 114: Hook. flL FI. Br. Ind. I, 77; Miq. Fh 
Ind. Bat. I, Pt. 2, 31. 

Penang; VVallich, Curtis. Perak : King’s Collector. Scorteohini. 
Malacca: Maingay (Kew Distrib.), No. 36 in part. 

This plant was originally issued as a Uvaria by Wallich, His 
specimens of it, however, bore no mature flowoi’S; and Sir Joseph Hooker 
and Dr. Thomson referred them doubtfully to Mitrephora. The excellent 
specimens recently collected by Mr. Curtis and by the Calcutta Garden 
Collector show the petals to be sub-equal and concave, imbricate at the 
apex only, the sepals being quite valvate. This of course is not the 
typical flower of a Uvaria^ in which the petals are much imbricate. But 
the stamens, ovai'ies and ripe fruit are more those of Uvaria than of any 
other genus. 

15. UvABiA ASTROSTrcTA, Miq FI. Ind. Bat. Suppl. 370. A climber? 
Young branches deciduously rufous-stellate-tomentoso with simple hairs 
intermixed, ultimately glabrous striate and dark-coloured. Leaves 
coriaceous, oblong-lauceolato, sometimes slightly oblanoeolate, acuminate, 
the base rounded or minutely cordate ; upper surface minutely scaberul- 
ous, the midrib and sometimes the nerves softly rufous-pubcscont; 
lower surface at first densely and softly tomentoso, ultimately sparsely 
stellate-pubescent, sub-scaberuluns; main nerves 12 to 16 pairs, spread¬ 
ing, rather prominent on the lower surface: length of blade 4 to 0 in,, 
breadth 1*5 to 1*8 in., petiole *2 in. Peduncles extra-axillary, very short 
(only ‘3 in.), 2-to 3-flowered, rufous-stellate-tomcntose as are the 2 or 
3 sub-rotund bracts; buds sub-globular ; flowers *6 in. in diarn. Sepals 
reniform, sub-acute, united half way. Petals nearly three times as long 
as the sepals, sqb'Coriaceous, broadly oval, slightly obovate, sub-acute, 
minutely pubescent. Anthers sub-sessile, the connective produced 
beyond the apices, flattened and truncate, 3 outer anthers barren; torus 
hispidulons. Fruit unknown ; Miq. Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. II. 8. 

Perak; Scortechini, No. 121. Distrib. E. Sumatra. 

The Perak specimens of this plant agree perfectly with those from 
Sumatra on which the species was founded. It is allied to U. heterccarpa 
Bl., to U. rufa Bl., and also to U. timoriensis. 1 have never seen the 
fruit, and Miquel’s entire description of it consists of the two words 
** oarpella. velutiua.” 

Doubtful Species. 

16. UvAKU SVB-BKPANDA, Wail. Cat. 6183. A climber: young 
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branches very slender, rattier sparsely scnrfy-pnbescent. Leaves mem* 
branous, oblong or obovate-oblong, acute, the base rounded : upper sur* 
lace shining, glabrous except the pubescent midrib ; under-afurSace* pale, 
yeUowish'brown when dry, dull, at first puberulons, ultimately quite 
glabrous including the midrib, the reticulations distinct; main nerves 
10 to 14 pairs, spreading, thin but rather prominent beneath: length 
of blade 5 to 7*5 in., breadth 2 to 2*25 in.; petiole '15 to '25 in., densely 
scaly-pubescent. Peduncles axillary, rufons-stellate-tomentose, 1-fiowered; 
bracts cucullate, sub-orbicular. Petals narrowly oblong. Pipe carpels 
unknown. Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. Ind, 101: Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. 
I, 60. 

Singapore, Wallich. 

A very imperfectly known species, the only specimens being Wal- 
lich’s which are not good and which are in flower only. The only other 
specimen which agrees with WalHch’s specimens as to leaves and 
branches is from Penang (Curtis No. 1408): but this has a short 
2-fiowered, extra-axillary peduncle, and I hesitato to identify it with JJ. 
suh-r^anda. 


5. Ellipeia, H. f. and T. 

Characters of Uvariat but with solitary, ventral or sub-basal ovule and 

1-seeded carpels, the style sometimes elongate. 

Distrib. Malaya: species 10 or 11. 

Flowers all hermaphrodite. 

Flowers in groups. 

Leaves oblong or narrowly obovate-oblong, 
aouminato, pubescent, puberulons or 
glaberulous beneath: flowers in short 
panicles ... ... ... 1. B, cuneifolia. 

Leaves obovate-oblong, obtuse, softly tomen- 

tose beneath, peduncles 3- or 4-flowered 2, B. Upiopoda, 

Leaves oblong or elliptic-oblong, acute, gla¬ 
brous, cymes 3-to 5-flowored ... 3. JB. glabra. 

Flowers BoUtai*y. 

Leaves oblong-lanceolate to ovate-lanceo¬ 
late, aouminato, minutely granular above 
when dry ... ... ... 4. B. oostaia. 

Flowers unisexual or polygamous, eoliiaxy or in 
pairs. 

Leaves shortly acuminate, both surfaces minute¬ 
ly granular when dry, not reticulate: stalks 
of oarpela *1'5 in. long 


« es 
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Leaves, usiite, rarely acuminato) not granular, 
retionlations transvei'sc and very diatinot; 
stalks of carpels '75 to 1 in. long ... 6. M. tioroooa, 

1. Sllifkia cunsifoua, H. f. and T. FL lud. 104. A climber 90 
bo IQO feet long: yoaug branches at first shortly and densely rafona- 
tomentose, ultimately ihb-glabrous. Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblong or 
narrowly obovnto-oblong, the apex broadly abruptly and shortly acumi¬ 
nate, the base rounded or sub-cordate : upper surface glabrous, shining^ 
the midrib and often the main nerves tomentose; lower minutely rufoua- 
tomentose to pubescent, very often glaberulous : main nerves IB to 19 
pairs, spreading to sub-ascendiug, prominont boiioath: length of blade 
4 to 7 in., breadth 1*5 to 3 in.; petiole *15 to *2 in., tomentose. Flowers 
*75 to 1 in. in diam., in short few-flowered pedunoulato rnfons-tomentose 
panicles; bmets at the ba.sos of the pedicels ovate, that at the base of 
the flower rotund: pedicels *25 to *4 in. long: buds ovoid-conic. Sepals 
small, fleshy; sub-orbicular, slightly united below, spreading, coriaceous, 
tomentose. Petals fleshy, connivent; outer 3 much larger than the 
sepals, rotund, densely pubescent on both surfaces ; inner 3 not much 
larger than the sepals, rotund, pubescent externally, glabrous internally. 
Anthers sessile, short, the cells on the outer surface; the apex with a broad, 
round, oblique, truncate appendage from the conneotivo ; pistils oblong, 
tapering to each end, pubescent. Torus small, snb-globose. Uipe carpels 
nnmerous, on long stalks, ovoid, oblique, blunt, with a faint partial ridge 
and a short lateral, conical process, minutely yellowish-toraentose. Seed 
smooth, ovoid. Hook. Ic. Plant, i. 1025; Hook. fil. FI. Ur. Ind. I, 52. 

Malacca; Griflitb, Maingay (Kow Distrib.) Not 31. Perak, very 
common. 

In the Perak specimens the tomentum on the nnder-snrface of the 
leaves is nsually less dense than in specimens from Malacca: moreover 
the flowers are smaller in the Perak specimens, and the floral bract is not 
close to the calyx but a little way under it. In other respects, however, 
they agree. 

2. Ellipeia lbptopoda, King, n. sp. A climber, 50 to 70 feet long: 
young branches and petioles densely covered with scurfy cinereous 
tomentum. {/eaves coriaceous, obovaie-oblong, rarely elliptic, obtuse, or 
with a very short blunt apiculus, narrowed in the lower half to the 
minutely cordate, rarely entire, base: upper surface pale-green when 
dry, sparsely and minntely stellate-pubescent when young, afterwards 
glabrous except the pubescent midrib: lower surface densely covered 
with soft, short, dense, pale brown tomentum; main nerves 10 to 12 pairs, 
spreading, obsolete on the upper, slightly prominent on the lower, snr- 

: length of blade 3*5 to 5 in., breadth 2*25 to 2*5 in., petiole *2 to 
4 
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*25 in. Psdmcles extra-axillary, about *5 in. long; the flowers 3 or 4 
on short pedicels, each subtended by a rotund-obovate, cncullate bract; 
the whole inflorescence and calyx rather sparsely stellate-tomentose: 
buds depressed-globose : flower *75 in. in diam. Sepals often 4 in num¬ 
ber, semi-orbicular, very obtuse, slightly united below, spreading. Petals 
coriaceous, three times as long as the sepals, ovate-rotund, obtuse, 
recurved^ minutely pubescent on both surfaces, dark crimson. Anthers 
sessile, very small, the connective produced beyond the apex, flattened, 
oblique. Ovaries about as long as the anthers; the stigmas truncate, 
hairy. Torus hemispheric. Carpels numerons, on long slender stalks, 
ovate-rotund, ‘5 in. long, slightly oblique with a slight lateral beak, 
minutely cinereous-pubescent. Stalks slightly thickened and ridged 
towards the apex, 1*5 to 2*5 in. long. Seed ovoid, flattened on one side, 
smooth. 

Pemk; at low elevations, King’s Collector. Singapore, Ridley. 

A species in its leaves resembling Uvaria heterocarpa, Bl. but with 
different fruit: also like U. fimorensis, Miq., but with much more obovate 
leaves. 

3. Bllipeu glabra, H. f. and T. FI. Br. Ind. I, 52. A tree: 
young branches and inflorescence brown-pubescent. Leaves coriaceous, 
oblong or elliptic-oblong; the base rounded or acute; both surfaces 
glabrous, not shining, the upper rigid, the lower paler and reticulate: main 
nex’ves about 9 pairs, carved, sub-ascending, prominent beneath ; length 
4 to 5*5 in., breadth 1*5 to 2 in., petiole *25 in. Cymes shortly peduncu¬ 
late, axillary, 3- to 5-flowered, I to 1'5 in. long. Flowers 1'5 in. in diam.; 
bracteole oblong, sub-amplcxicaul, recurved. Sepals ovate-lanceolate, 
acute, recurved, *25 in. long. Outm' petals obovate-lanceolate, sub-acute, 
fiat, without claws, 1 in. long; the inner shorter, obovate, obtuse. 
Ovaries glabrous below, strigose above; ovule 1, erect (Maingay). 
Pipe carpels sub-globose, *65 in. long; pedicels slender, *75 to 1*25 in. 
long : pericarp thin. Seed oblong, pale, with a deep longitudinal farrow. 

Malacca; Maingay No. 66 (Kew Distribution). 

Except Maingay’s 1 have seen no specimens of this. 

4. Ellipbia costata, King. A shrub about 10 feet high: young 
branches pale, rusty-tomeniose. Leaves coriaceous, oblong«-lanoeolate to 
ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, the base enneate: upper surface glabrous 
but rather rough; lower pale, softly and laxly pubescent, snb-glabrescent 
when old ; main nerves S to 9 pairs, bold, sub-ascending, rather straight: 
length 4 to 6*5 in., breadth 2 to 2 5 in.; petiole *25 in., tomentosb. 
Flowers solitary, extra-axillary, *75 to 1 in. in diam.: pedicels woody, 
tomentose, *15 in. long, with 3 ovate acute bracts at their bases. Stgpals 
ovate, obtuse, half as long as the petals and, like them, sericeous exier- 
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nally and glabrous or sub^glabrous miomitlly. Petals suboquaU oblong, 
obtuse, ’35 to *45 in. long. Ripe carpels ovoid'Cylindric, slightly apioulate 
and shortly stalked, glabi'ous, *8 in. long and *35 in. in diam.; perioarp 
thip. 

Burmah; on Moolyet at 5,000 ft. Gallatly. 

1 hare seen no entire fruit of this species but only some loose 
carpels. When ripe they are said|by Mr. Gallatly to be rod. 

Ellipuia POMiLA, King, n. sp. A shrub 2 to 8 feet high ; young 
branches with minute pale rufons tomentum; when older dark-coloured, 
glabrous and, furrowed. Leaves coriaceous, oblong-lanceolate to elliptic- 
lanceolate, tapering from the niiddlo to the shortly acuminate ape.x 
and acute base; both surfaces minutely granular when dry, the upper 
glabrous; the lower sparsely adpressed-pubcscent; the midrib rufous- 
pubescent ; main nerves about 9 pairs, oblique, rather straight, faint on 
the lower surface, obsolete on the upper; length 4*5 to 7 in., breadth 1*5 
to 2 25 in.; petiole '25 to *35 in., pubescent. Flowers solitary, or in 
pairs, extra-axillary, aub-scssilo, *76 iii. in diam. when expanded, the 
buds globose; pedicels *1 in. long, coarsely hirsute, bracteato. Sepals 
much shorter than the petals, broadly ovate, sub-acute, strigoso-pubos- 
cent outside and sub-glabrous inside as are the petals. Petals imbricate, 
spreading, lanceolate or oblanceolate-obloug, tho outer at first much 
shorter than, but ultimately sub-equal to, the inner. Maie-flower: 
stamens numerous, with transversely elongate, truncate, heads; pistils 0. 
Female flower like the male but with fewer stamens; pistils about 10, 
pubescent, l-ovuled ; stigma short, flat, pubescent. Carpets 4 to 5, sub- 
oylindric, tapering to each end, *76 in. long and *26 in. diam., minutely 
granular and strigose; stalks tomeutose, ‘15 in. long; torus very small. 
Seed solitary, oblong, pale. 

In leaves and in ge nor allfacies this is very like Popoima nervifolia, 
Maing., but its petals are distinctly imbricate. 

Perak on Ulu Buboiig; King’s Collector, Scortechini. 

6. Ellipjbia nervosa. Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. Br. Ind. I, 52. A 
tree 40 feet high; young branches glabrous, dark-coloured, slightly 
ridged. Leaves coriaceous with pellucid dots, elliptic-oblong, or lanceo¬ 
late-oblong, acute or rarely shortly acuminate, the base acute; upper 
surface glabrous; the lower sparsely strigose, the reticulations transverse 
and very distinct; main nerves 10 or 11 pairs, oblique, rather straight; 
length 8 to 11 in., breadth 2 to 3 5; petiole ‘35 to ‘5 in. glabrous. 
Flowers polygamous, solitary, extra-axillary, rarely in pairs, '75 in. iu 
diam., globose; pedicels stout, *1 to *2 in. long, rufous-pilose, bracteate. 
Sepals broadly ovate, acute, pubescent, much smaller than the petals. 
Petals white, spreading, imbricate ; the outer broadly ovate-oblong, ob- 
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tnse; the inner rather shorter and narrower, oblong ; alt pnbesoenh 
especially externally. Stamens in the male flowers nnmerons, with 
roundish flat heads. Ovanes in the female flower many, curved* Oarpele 
rather numerons, ovoid, slightly apioulate, narrowed into the stalk, rose* 
red when ripe (Wray), about 1 in. long and *5 in. in diam., glabrous; 
their stalks *75 to 1 in. long. 

Malacca; Maingay, (Kew Distrib.), No. 47. Perak > common 
low elevations. Penang; Curtis. 

In the texture and nervation of its leaves this species has a strong 
resemblance to Popowia nervifoliay Maing. and other species in its 
neighbourhood. But the petals are not those of a Pe^wia, both rows 
being distinctly imbricate. The fruit moreover is larger than that of 
Popowia, and the albumen is much more cellular in structure being, in 
this respect, like that of EUipeia cuneifoUa, H. f. & Th. 

6. Cyathocalyx, Champion. 

Trees. Leaves glabrous. Flowers fascicled, terminal or leaf-opposed. 
Sepals free or united into a 3-lobcd cup. Petals 6, 2.8ei'iate, valvate in 
bud, subequal, bases concave conniving, blade flat spreading. Stamens 
indefinite, long-cnneato, tmnoate; anther-cells linear, dorsal. Ovaries 
solitary or 2-6, on a concave torns ; stigma large, grooved; ovules many. 
Ripe carpels berried.—D istbib. Tropical India and Malaya; species 8. 
Ripe carpels ovoid ... ... ... 1 0. virgaius. 

Ripe carpels globular ... ... ... 2 C. Maingayi. 

In its petals this genus resembles Artahotrys to some extent, but 
Polyalthia still more. The ovaries in the first two species are usually soli¬ 
tary in the third they are 3 in number: the ripe carpels of all three being 
large sucoulent and many-seedod. Baillon admits the genus as it was 
established by Champion and accepted by Hooker filius & Thomson. 
In the above diagnosis I have however modified the definition so as to 
provide for the species with more than one ovary. 

1. Cyatbocalyx viuaATDS, King. A tree 40 to GO feet high: young 
branches slender, pale, glabrous, the tips alone pubescent. Leaves mem- 
toanouB, elliptio-obloug to oblong-lanceolate, shortly and obtusely acumi¬ 
nate, the base ounoate or sometimes rounded; both surfaces shining, 
the lower rather darker when dry; the upper glabrous, the lower 
pubescent on the 8 or 9 pairs of sub-ascending rather prominent nerves: 
length 4 to 6*6 in., breadth 1*25 to 2*75 in.; petiole *25 to *35 in., pu* 
beseent. Flowers in axillary, sub-sessile fascioles of 2 or 3, about '75 
^in. long. Sepais united at the base, ovate to ovate-lanceolate, spreading, 
tomentose, shorter than the inner petals. Petals tomentoseHsericeous ; 
the outer row much longer than the inuer, lanceolate, mucdi aouiotBalie, 
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about, *75 in. long.; iuuoi! row with orfaioolar conoave base sad muoh 
aouminate apex, *5 in. long. Conne(MAve ot stamens slightly produoed 
at ^pez and obliquely truncate. Ovaries 4 to 6, hirsute; ovules lUatiy, 
2-seriate; stigma thick, discoid, sessile; torus conic, truncate, pubescent. 
JRipe carpels solitary, or in pairs and divergent, oblong-ovoid, blunt at 
each end, miimtoly tomentose, 2 to 3 in. long, and I to 1*6 in. in diam*; 
pericarp thick; seeds 8 to 10, compressed, elongate and narrowly sub- 
reniform, transversely substriate. Onona virgata. Blame Bijdr. 14; FI. 
Javje Anon. 43 t. 19 and 25B.; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat., I. Pt. 2, p. 42. 
Meiogyne virgata, Miq. Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. II., 12, Cananga virgalOf 
Hook fil. and Thoms, f'l. Br. Ind. I, 67. ^ 

Malacca: Maiugay (Kew Distrib), No. 92. Perak; King's col¬ 
lection. Distrib. Java. 

Blame describes the carpels as from 3 to 5; but I have never found 
more than two, and it is difficult to iindorstand how more can come to 
perfection on the comparatively small torus. In Java this is said often 
to be a bush from 6 to 8 feet high : in Perak it is a tall tree. 

2. CyathooaIiTX MAiNQAti, Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. Br. Ind. I, 
63, A tree 50 or 60 feet high : young branches rather stout, pnberu- 
lous, speedily glabrous atid dark-coloarod. Leaves elliptic to oblong, 
thinly coriaceous, slightly obovato, shortly candate-aenminato, the base 
rounded or slightly cuneate; upper surface shining, quite glabrous; 
the lower pubernlous when young, ultimately glabrous; the main nerves 
18 to 15 pail's, bold and prominent, spreading, interarcliing near the 
edge: length 5*8 to 88 in., breadth 2*75 to 3*76 in., petiole *3 in. 
Flowers 2 to 3 in. in diam., solitary or in short, 2- to 3-flowercd racemes, 
axillary or extra-axillary ; pedicels *6 to *75 in. long with a largo stem- 
elaspipg bracteole near the apex. Sepals spreading or sub-refiexed, 
ovate, snb-acute, slightly connate at the base, pubernlous on both sur¬ 
faces, *4 in. long. Petals thinly coriaceous, snbequal, pubernlous, obo- 
vate or broadly obovate-lanceolate, blunt, the base with a short claw, 
pale greenish with a blotch of reddish yellow at the base, all (but 
especially the inner row) more or less convex, the inner row slightly 
oonoave and glabrous at the base inside. Stamens numerons, cuueate, 
short; the connective produced into a broad, flat, orbicular, oblique oxjMm- 
sion which over-hangs the dorsal linear anthers. Ovaries 3, narrowly 
ovoid, pabescent, ovules about 10 in 2 rows: style short, lateral: stigma 
large, lobed, villous. Pipe carpels 1 or 2, globular, 1*5 to 1*75 in. in diam., 
slightly tubercular when dry and minutely pubescent. Seeds 10 in 
2 rows, elongated, compressed. « 

Malacca; Maiugay (Kew Distrib.), No. 94. Singapore: Bidley. 
Ferak: King's DoUeotor. 
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This species is doabtfttlly referred to Oyathocalyx by its authors, aud 
chiefly on the ground that the petals, although valvato at the base, are 
slightly imbricate above. Au examination of the large number, of 
specimens sent from Perak by the Calcutta Botanic Garden Collector 
enables me to state that in bud the petals are truly valvate, but that as 
they develops they* undoubtedly overlap. The anthers, ovaries and 
and ripe fruit appear to me to be those of Oyathocalyx; and in habit 
and general appearance of its leaves this plant agrees with the other 
species above described. In addition to the species above described, there 
are, in the Calcutta Herbarium, fruiting specimens from Perak of a small 
treew^.which is apparently a fourth species of Oyathocalyx. The leaves 
of this are oblong>laticeolato to oblong-ovate, 8- to 10-nerved, glabrous 
above and puberuluiis beneath; and the ripe carpels are in pairs, ovoid, 
puberuious, about 1'5 in. long. None of the specimens has any trace of 
flower. 

7. Artabotbys, R Brown. 

Sarmentose or scandent shrubs. L -aoes shining. Flowers solitary 
or fascicled, generally on woody, usually hooked, recurved branches (pe¬ 
duncles). Sepals 8, valvate. Petals G, 2-seriato, bases concave connivoat; 
limb spreading, flat, sub-terete or clavate. Stamens oblong or cuneate ; 
connective truncate or produced; anther-cells dorsal. Torus flat or con¬ 
vex. Ovaries few or many ; style oblong or columnar ; ovules 2, erect, 
collateral. Uipe carpels berried.—D istrib. Tropical Africa and Eastern 
Asia; described species about 32. 

This genus is at once distinguished by the curious hooked flower- 
peduncles. The petals ai'e thick and mostly narrow, concave and closely 
oonniveut at the base, while the limb is spreading. The habit of all is 
scaudeut. Besides those described below, there are in the Calcutta 
Herbarium imperfect materials of flve undeaoribed species from Perak, 
and of one from the Andaman Islands. 

Petals lanceolate to elliptic. 

Flowers less than 1 in. long. 

Petals very fleshy, broadly elliptic, blunt 1. A. grandifolius. < 
„ coriaceous, broadly laucoolate, acu¬ 
minate ... ... 2. A, Soortechinii. 

„ slightly fleshy, elliptic-oblong, ob¬ 
tuse .. ... ... 3. A. pleurocarpm 

Flowers about 1 in. long. 

Outer petals ovate-lanceolate ;• the inner 

lanceolate or linear ... ... 4. A. venustus. 

. Flowers more than 1 in. long. 
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lieaves eUiptic to oblong, obtuse or sbortljr 
and bluntly zunoronate, coriaceous ... 5. A. oratgifoUtu. 

Leaves oblong, acuminate, coriaceous ... 6. .4. ohlonguB. 

Leaves oblong-lanceolate. 

Leaves shortly caudate-acuminate, 

flower nearly 2 in. long ..<tr 7. A-, Luwianm. 

Leaves shortly acuminate ; flower 1*5 
to 1‘75 in. long; ripe carpels nar¬ 
rowly elliptic, tapering to both ends, 
glabrous ... ... ... 8. A. ozyoarpus. 

Limb of petals linear, sub-triquetrous, cylindrio, or 
sub-clavate. 

Petals thickly coriaceous, linear, blunt, ad- 
pressed-pubescent ... ... 9. d. specioitiu. 

Petals linear-oblong, obtuse, (glabrous ?) 10. A. Mainyayi. 

Petals fleshy, the outer 8 flattened; the 

inner 3 obtusely triquetrous ... 11. A. gracilis. 

Petals fleshy, the limb cylindrio to clavate 12. A suaveolena. 

Imperfectly known species ... ... 13. A. costatus, 

* * * ... ... 14. A, Wrayi. 

1, Abtabotrts GBANDiFOLius, u. sp. King. A powerful ci'ecper 00 
to 80 feet long ; young branches stout, pale, striate, glabrous. Leaves 
thinly coriaceous, large, minutely pellucid-punctate, pale yellowish-green 
when dry, elliptic-oblong to elliptic-obovate ; the apex broad, obtuse or 
abruptly sub-acute ; the base cuneate: both surfaces giabi'oiis, distinctly 
reticulate, the upper shining, the lower duller ; main nerves 10 to 12 
pairs, oblique, mter-ai*ohiug boldly '25 in. from the edge; length of 
blade 8 to 14 in., breadth 3 to 6 in.: petiole '4 in, stout. Petals very 
fleshy, densely and minutely tomentose, unequal; the outer 8 broadly 
elliptic, sub-acuto or blunt, slightly concave, *75 in. long and '4 in. broad : 
inner 3 obovoid, spreading but with incurved apices, slightly shorter 
than the outer. Peduncles (in fruit) nearly 3 in. long, stout; torus 
hemispheric, 1 in. in diani. Ri-pe carpels numerous, glabrous, leuticcllatc, 
elliptic-obovoid, the apex mammillate, narrowed at the base into a short 
stout pseudo-stalk nearly *5 in. long ; length of ripe carpel about I'S in., 
diam. 1 in.: pericarp hard, about '1 in. thick. Seed solitary, narrowly 
ellipsoid, blunt, I't in. long, and 6 in. in. diam.; the testa pale, rngulose. 
A. maorophyllus. King MSS. (not of Hook. fil). 

Perak; at Goping, elevation 500 to 800 feet. King’s Collector, No. 
4477 ; Scortechini No. 1068. * 

Some specimens of this were unfortunately distributed from the 
Calcutta Herbarium under the MSS. name of A. macrophylhUf —^a name 
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pre-occnpied hj an African species described by Sir J. P. HopJeer (Niger 
Flora, 207). 

2. Aetabotkts SooBXECHinn, n. sp. King. A climber. All parUi 
except the flower and possibly the frnit glabrous: young brandhes 
slender, dark-coloured. Leaves thinly coriaceous, oyatie-lauceolate, short* 
ly acuminate, the bafp cuueate; upper surface shining; the lower dull 
when young, very minutely scaly, afterwards glabrous; main nerves 9 to 
11 pairs, spreading, inter-arohiug ‘1 in. from the edge, slender but rather 
prominent beneath: length of blade 2*25 to 3*25 in., breadth *9 to 1*3 
in., petiole 2 in. Peduncle rather slender, 3-to 4i-flowered ; pedicels ‘5 
in.'iaug, thickened upwaids, puberulous, with a small ovate bracteole at 
the very base. Flowers *6 to *8 in. long. Sepals very coriaceous, tri¬ 
angular, acuminate, the apices slightly reflexed, conjoined at the base 
only, rugulose and adpressed-pubescent externally, *25 in long. Petals 
ooViaceous, broadly-lanceolate acuminate, tomentose on both surfaces, 
the inner three smaller than tho outer 3. Anthers with broad connec- 
tival apical appendages. Torus rather flat, sericeous: ovaries glabrous. 
Fruit unknown. 

Perak, Scortcchini. 

A species near A. poltjgynusy Miq., but with glabrous leaves and 
different flowers from that species. 

3. Aktabotrys plburocabpus, Maingay in Hook, fil FI. Br. Ind. I, 
54. A large climber; all parts except tho flowers glabrous; young branches 
lentioellate, striate, dark-coloured. Leaves coriaceous, oblauceolate- 
oblong, the apex abruptly and shortly acuminate, the base much nar¬ 
rowed : both surfaces shining and reticulate, the upper paler; main 
nerves about 10 pairs, spreading, slender: length of blade 4 to 6*5 in., 
breadth 1*5 to 2*25 in .; petiole *15 in., thick. Peduncles flat, stout, much 
hooked, bearing several ebracteolate pedicels, *5 in. long, densely pubes* 
cent. Flowers 1*5 in. long. Sepals broadly ovate, obtuse. Petals sub- 
equal, flat, elliptic-oblong, obtuse, pubescent on both surfaces, the outer 
1 to 1*35 in. long, the inner smaller. Anthers with apiculate connectives. 
Ovaries many, slender. Ripe carpels broadly elliptic, mammillate, ob¬ 
scurely grooved, narrowed into the short stout stalk, *75 in. long. Seeds 2, 
with hard testa. 

Malacca; Maingay. Perak, Scorteohini, No. 331. 

4. Abtabotbys vbnustds, n. sp., King. A large climber, 30 to 80 
feet long; young branches at flrst puberulous, afterwards glabrous, 
dark coloured, striate. Leavei* coriaceous, elliptic to elliptic-oblong, 
abruptly and. shortly aoumi-.iate, the base rounded or very slightly nar*^ 
rowed: both surfaces glabrous, the upper shining, the lower dull, adult 
leaves pale brown (whoa, dry): main nerves 7 to 10 piurs, spgeadiog 
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or sub-ascending, curved, inter-arching freely ‘1 to *2 in. from'the edge, 
prominent on the lower, leas so on the upper, surfiAoe; length of blskde 3*3 
to 6 in., breadth 2 to 3 in., petiole ‘2 to *25 in. Peduncles extra-axillary, 
rather slender in ilower, (stout in fruit), minutely tomentose, bearing 3or 
4 flowers, *75 to 1 iu. long.; pedicels slender, pubescent or glabrescont., 
from *5 to 1 in. long, ebracteato. Sepals coriaceous, ^broadly triangular, 
sub-aento, slightly conjoined at tho base, sub-roflexed, pnberaloas exter- 
nally, glabrous within, *15 in. long. Petals coriacooiis, minutely tomentose, 
subequal; the outer 8 with small claw, glabrous inside, ovato-lanoeolate 
sub-acute; the inner 3 shorter than tho outer, lanceolnto or linear. , 
Anthers short, slightly cjoinpressed; tho apex orbicular, fla!te*“*t5wa!rib« 
about 10, oblong, granular. Carpels about 6, sessilo, narrowly obovoid, 
apiculate, slightly narrowed to the base, at flr.st puhcruluus, ultimately 
glabrous, 1'6 in long and '8 iu. iii diam. ; poj'ioarp thin. Seeds 2, 
oblong, plano-convex, about 1 in. long and '6 in. broad, smooth. 

Perak ; at elevations up to 1,000 feet. King’s Gullcctor, Nos. 8725, 
^1392, 6499, 6963, King’s Collector. 

5. Abiacotkys CBAS31KOL1U8, II. f. aud T. ill Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind, 

I, 54. A large climber; young branches minutely rusfcy-tomeutose. 
Leaves very coriaceous when adult, elliptic to oblong, obtuse or shortly 
and bluntly inucronato, tho base acute or rounded : upper surface glabrous, 
shining : the lower dull, paler iu colour when young, sparsely adpressed- 
pilose, afterwards glabrous; main nerves 9 or 10 pairs, obli({uo, when 
dry faintly impressed on the upper and slightly prominent ou tho lower 
surface; length of blade 6 to 6'5 in., breadth 1*75 to 2*75 in.; pctiolu 
‘3 to *4 in., stout. Peduncles flat, much hooked, stout: each with several 
stout ruaty-tomentoso pedicels *3 to *4 in, long; bracts few, ovate. 
Flowers 1*25 in. long. Sepals ovate-lanceolate, snb-obiuse, softly rusty- 
pubescent outside, pubescent within. Petals coriaceous, oblong-lanceo¬ 
late, sub-ovate, densely tomentose ou both surfaces ; tho inner 3 smaller 
than the outer 3. Fruiting pedicel very stout; tho torus sub-globose. 
Pipe carpels about 8, sessile, sub-obovoid to ovoid, glabrous, slightly 
rugose, 1*25 to 1*65 iu. long and *75 to 1*15 in. in diarn.; pericarp thick, 
pulpy. Seeds 2, collatci'al, oblong, compressed, grooved along tho edge, 
*9 in. long and '6 in. broad. Kurz For. Flora Burma, I, 30. 

Bnrmah ; Martaban, King, Brandis. Perak; King’s Collector, No. 
8384. 

6. Artabotrys oblongus, n. sp., King. A climber 50 to 70 feet 
long', ultimately all parts except the iuflorosoouco glabrous; young 
branches slender, rufous-pubescent; the bark dark-coloured when very 
young, afterwards rather pale, striate. Leaves when adult coriaceous, 
oblong, shortly aouminato, tho base acute, when adult both surfaces 

5 > 
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glabrous, the upper shimn^, the lower dull and when young sparsely 
pubescent along the midrib; mailt nerves 10 to 12 pairs, inoonspicuous 
on the upper, slightly, prominent in the lower surface, spreading, form¬ 
ing 2 or 3 series of arches within the margin; length of blade 6'5 td 
9 in., breadth 2*5 to 3 in., petiole ‘4 in. Peduncles stout, pubescent 
when young, bearing 3 or 4 pedicels; flowers 1-35 in. long; pedicels 
about 1 in., pubescent, slightly thickened u])wards. Sepals conaoeous, 
triangular, acute, concave, spreading rufons-pilose on both surfaces, 
slightly conjoined at the base, *25 in. long. Petals coriaceous, the por¬ 
tion above the saccate base lanceolate, subacute, sti-igosely tomentose on 
both Sttffeces, the claw partly glabrons and partly covered with minute > 
white hair. Anthers compressed, with oblong, obliquely truncate, flatten¬ 
ed heads. Ovaries few, oblong, glabrous; the stigma brojid, oblique. 
Fruit unknown. 

Perak; King’s Collector, No. 6524. 

7, Aetabotbts Lowiaxus, n. sp., 3cortoohiui MSS. A stout 
climber; all parts except tl>o flowers glabrous ; young bmnehes slender, 
dark-coloured. Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblong-lanceolate, shortly 
oaudate-aouminabe, the base cuneate: both sui’facos shining, minutely 
reticulate; main nerves 8 to 10 pairs, spreading, iuter-arching *2 in.- 
from the margin, faint; length (»f blade B*.*) to 6 in., breadth 1'26 to 
1-75 in., petiole ‘25 in. Peduncles extra-a.xillary, 2- to 3-flowered, glab¬ 
rous ; pedicels thickened upwards, *5 to 76 in. long, glabrous. Sepals 
triangular, acute, glabrous, *25 in. long, enlarging a little with the fruit. 
Petals fleshy, adpresscd-puberulous, elliptic-lanceolate above the concave 
base, obtuse; the outer three 1‘76 in. long, the inner three smaller. 
Anthers with a rounded apical procea.s from the connective. Ovaries 
many, glabrous. Carpels (qjiito young) sessile, ovoid, apioulate; ripe 
carpels unknown. 

Perak; Scorteohini; No. 2012. 

This species is near A. plenrogynus, Miq, but is perfectly gla¬ 
brous, not sub-strigosc pubescent; its ripe fruit is unknown. 

8, AuTABOTRys oxYCARPDs, 11 . sp., King. A stout climber, 60 to 80 
feet long; all parts except the flower glabrous; young branches slender, 
black when dry. Leaves oblong-lanceolate, shortly acuminate, the base 
cuneate, both surfaces shining, fotionlato ; main nerves 6 to 8 pairs,. 
spreading, slender; length of blade 3 to 5*5 in., breadth 1'25 to 1*5 in. 
Peduncles short (*75 in. long), glabrous, bearing about 2 minutely brac- 
teolate pedicels *75 in. long. Flowers 1*6 to 1*75 in. long. Sisals 
coriaceous, small, broadly ovate, acute, *2 in. long, conjoined at the base, 
spreading. Petals coriaceous, very much longer than the sepals, lanceo¬ 
late, obtuse; the inner 3 smaller; all adpressed-pnbesoent, and the 
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saccate base smali in ail. Toms small, soriceotis. OvaHe$ glabrons. 
Ripe carpels nnmei'cns, sessile, plabrons, narrowly elliptic, tapenng to 
each end, the apex caudate, 1 to 1*2 in. long and *4 in. in diam.; pericarp 
thin. Seeds 2, plano<coarox, compi'essed, blunt, *25 in. long. 

Perak; King’s Collector, Nos. 5150 and 6605 ; Wray No. 3280. 

This species conies near the Bornean A. palygynas^ Miq. (4.nn. Mus. 
Lagd. Bat. 11, 4). But this species has more pointed and perfectly smooth 
ripe carpels; while those of il. pohjgynus ai*e more ovoid, with shorter 
terminal point and have many vortical ridges. A. pohjgyn-as moreover 
is Bub-strigosely pubescent, this is glabrous. 

9. Artabotrys .sp'boiosos, Kurjs in Hook. fil. PI. Br 

A large climber: young branches slender, dark-colourod, sparsely ad* 
pressed-pilose, afterwards glabrous, hoaces coriaceous, oblong or oblong* 
lanceolato, rarely oblancoolate, shortly tmd obtusely acuminate, the Imso 
acute; both surfaces glabrous, shining: main nerves 7 to JO pairs, 
spreading, intcr-ai'ching at some distance from tho edge, slender; length 
of blade 6 to 8 in., breadth 2 to 2 5 in., petiole 26 in. Vedunchs oxti*a- 
axillary, Hattenod, short and nut much hooked, puborulous, each bearing 
several short pubenilous l-tlowored cbiacteolato llowor-pedicels: flowers 
from 1*26 to nearly 2 in. long, yellow. Sejiais *2 in. long, broadly ovato, 
acute, pubescent outside, glabrous inside. thickly coriaceoiis, 

adpressed-pubesceut, linear above the coueavo base, rather blunt; tho 
inner smaller than tho outer; toms pilose: fruit unknown. Kurz For. 
Flora, Barm. 1, 32. 

Andaman Islands ; along Middle Straits, Kurz. S. Andaman; at 
Caddellgunge, King’s Collector. 

10. Artahotbys Maingayi, H. f. and T. in Hook. fd. FI. Br. Ind. I, 
66. A powerful creeper, 40 to 80 feet long : all parts glabrous except 
the flowers; the young branches slender, dark-colonred. Leaves thin, 
elliptic, acuminate at base and apex : both surfaces shining, finely reti¬ 
culate: main nerves 7 to 9 pairs, spreading, faint: length of blade 3 5 
to 6 in., breadth 1*35 to 2 in., petiole *25 to *6 in. Peduncles flat, much 
curved, glabrous. Flowers 1 in. in diam., fascicled, peduncle *6 to 
1*6 in., hoary-pubescent. Sepals small, obtuse, *2 in, long. Petals: the 
outer linear-oblong, obtuse, concave the saccate base small and sub- 
orbioular, 1 to 1*25 in. long and '25 to *35 broad; the inner smaller and 
narrower and much carved. Ovaries 3 or 4 ovoid, glabrous. Itipe 
carpels sessile, elliptic-globose, mammillate, yellow, glabrous, when ripe 
2‘5 in., long and 1*5 in. in diam. Seeds 2, plano-convex, testa stony. 

Malacca; Maingay. 

11. Abtabotbys gracilis, n sp. King. A slender woody climber, 
60 to 80 feet long: young braticheB dai'k-coloured: all parts quite 
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glabrous except the pe^!^. Leaves thinly coriaceous, OTate-knceo- * 
late, shortly acuminate, the base euneate; both surfaces glabrous and 
shining, the upper when dry tinged with green: main nerves 7 or 8 pairs, 
spreading, inter-arching inside the edge, very faint on both surfaces, 
reticulations rather distinct: length of blade 2*5 to 3 in., breadth 1 to 
1‘75 in., petiole 15 to ‘2 in. Peduncles extra-axillary, short, much 
hooked, glabrous, usually 4- to G-flowered ; pedicels *35 in. long, thick¬ 
ened upwards, ebraoteolate, glabrous: flower *3 to '4 in. lon^. Sepals 
very coriaceous, semi-orbicular, slightly pointed at the apex, very little 
conjoined at the base, concave, spreading Petals fleshy, sub-equal, 

' cTflWiii^fi^pading, densely tomeutose, the outer 3 flattened; the inner 
obtusely 3-angled, tumid at the base, smaller than the outer 3. Anthers 
with broad apical connectival processes. Ovanes 3 or 4, oblong, with 
large discoid lobod stigmas, torus villous. Itl.pe carpels 3 or 4, sessile, 
obovoid, with several vertical ridges, the base contracted, glabrous, ‘8 
in. long and ‘7 in. in diam. Seeds 2, couipressed-ovoid, obtuse at each 
end, shining. 

Perak: at low elevations. King’s Collector, Nos. 3746, 4987 and 
7543. 

Allied to A. suaveolensj Bl.; but with differently shaped petals, pistils 
and carpels. 

12. Aktabotuvs soavkolens, Blumo FI. Javae Anon. 62, t. 30, 31D. 
A climber 20 to 30 feet long ; the petals always toinentose, the other 
parts mostly glabrous, but sometimes the young branches, peduncles, and 
under surfaces of the midribs of the leaves adpressed-pubcrulous. Leaves 
thinly coriaceous, oblong-lanceolate to ovate-lanceolate, acute or shortly 
acuminate, the base acute; both sai*faces shining, the reticulations rather 
distinct, the upper often deeply tinged with green when dry. Peduncles 
extra -axillary, thin at first, but becoming stout and flat with age, glabrous 
or puboruluus, beiu*ing from 5 to 15 flowers ; pedicels *3 to *45 iu. long, 
thiokened upwards, sparsely adpressed-pubescent, with a small narrowly 
ovate biuot at the base ; flowers about *4 in. long. Sepals broadly ovate, 
the apex pointed, thinly coriaceous, sparsely adpressed-pubescent ex¬ 
ternally, very slightly conjoined at the base, spreading, *1 in. long. 
Petals fleshy, adpressed-tomentose, dilated and thin at the base, the limb 
oyliudrio to clavato, sub-erect, slightly spreading, sometimes with the 
apex incurved. Anthers short, with a very broad oblique flattened apical 
appendage from the connective; torns slightly pubescent. Ovaries 
broadly ovoid, sub-comprosscd, the stigma small. Pipe carpets few, ellip¬ 
soid, the apex blunt, the base slightly conti’acted, smooth, glabrous, *4 to 
‘5 iu. long aud '25 in. in diam.; pericarp thin, fleshy. Seed single, ellip¬ 
soid, blunt at each end, the testa granular. Wall. Cat. 6416; H. f« \ 
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FI. Ind., 129; Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. 1,56; Miq! FI Ind. Bafc. I. Pt. 2, B9 
Ann. Mas. Lngd. Bat. IT, 43; Ktirz For. FI. Barm. I; Artabotryt 
jktrv^ora, Miq. PI. Ind. Bat. Supp., 375. Unona suamolenSf Blama 
Bijdr. 17. ^ 

In all the Malayan Provinces at low elevations : common. Sylhei 
to Malacca in British India. 

This species varies somewhat as to size of flowers and texture of 
leaf. The form named A. pnroijlora by Miq. in his Sumatra Sup¬ 
plement was, by himself, 8ui)seqnontIy reduced to a variety of this 
species (Ann. Mus. Logd. Bat. If, .S8). ^ 

13. Artabotby.s costatl's, u. sp. King. A olimber.fiiaais^ftrtiy^??* 
feet long; young branches slender, dark-coloured, scantily ta\vny-pu- 
berulous when young, afterwards glabrous, heaves thinly coriaceous, 
elliptic-oblong, slightly oblanccoiato, abruptly and shortly acuminate, 
the base cuneate; upper surface shining, glabrous except the lower part 
of the midrib which is tomentoso; lower surface paler, dull, sparsely 
puberulous towards the base when young, afterwards glabrous; main 
nerves 12 to 14 pairs, spreading, forming one series of very bold arohoa 
•3 in. from the margin, with a series of smaller arches outside it, very stout 
and prominent ou the lower, slightly so on the upper, surface, retioula- 
tions distinct ou both ; length of blade 7 to 0 in., breadth 2'5 to 3‘26 in., 
petiole *2 in. Feduncles rather small, much hooked- Flowers unknown. 
Carpels (junripe) 2 to 5, sessile, ellipsoid, blunt at each end, about 1 in. long 
and ’6 in. in diam, (unripe), glabrous : pericarp thin ; seeds 2, elliptic. 

Perak ; ou Ulu Bubong at elevations of from 500 to 800 feet, King's 
Collector, Nos. 4291 and 10184. 

I have ventured to describe this although its flowers are unknown, 
and the only fruit collected is unripe. By its oblong costate leaves it 
differs from every other described Aitahotrys except A. niaGrophijllus, 
mihi. 

14. Abtabotby.s Wbayi, King A climber: young brandies rather 
stout, softly pale rusty-tomentoso; ultimately glabrous pale and far¬ 
rowed. Leaves thinly coriaceous, large, oblong-elliptic to elliptic, shortly 
acuminate, the base rounded ; both surfaces boldly reticulate ; the upper 
glabrous and shining, sub-bullate when dry; the lower shortly and 
rather softly ciuereous-pubescent; main nerves 10 to 12 pairs, oblique, 
caiwiug, inter-arching freely within the edge, depressed above and bold 
and prominent beneath like the midrib; length 8 to 11 in., breadth 2'75 
to 6 in., petiole ‘35 in., stout, iomentose wlien young, glabrescent when, 
old. Fedimcles extra-axillary, rather short, very thick in fruit, some¬ 
times straight when young and carving only when in fruit, few-flowered, 

^rons; pedicels 1 in. long, stoat, softly tawny-tomeutose with several 
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bmoteoles at the base. Flowers 1 in. long. Sepals broadfy ovate at the 
base, tapering rapidly upwards, acuminate, about '6 in. long, densely 
sericeous-tomentose outside, sub'glabrous inside especially at the base. 
Petals thick, sub-equal, ovate-oblongf sub-acute, slightly contracted 
above the claw, softly adpressod-seiiceous except on the glabrous con¬ 
cavity of the claw inside. Ovaries numerous. Ripe carpels obovoid, 
tapering much to the base, the apex mucronate, densely tawny-tomentose, 
sessile; nearly 1 in long. 

Perak ; Wray, King’s Collector. 

Next to A. gi-avdifolms, this has the largest loaves of any of the 
i[siStrcn8p»niAS of the genus, but from that species it differs in having 
them pubescent beneath, Only a single flower has hitherto been col¬ 
lected. 


8. Drbpanantiius, Maingay MSS. 

Trees. Leaves largo, pnbescont beneath. Racemes very short, 
fascicled on woody truncal tnhcrolos. Sejuth 3, nearly free. Petals 6, 
valvate, 2-8eriate, siibequal; bases concave, coiinivent; limb erect or 
spreading, broad or narrow. Slamens many, cuncate, truncate; anthers 
linear, cells lateral; connective very slightly produced. Ovaries 4-12 ; 
stigma sub-sessile; ovules 4 or more, 2-seriato. Ripe carpels globose, 
several-seeded. Tw^o species. 

This genus differs from Artahotrys in its members being trees, not 
climbers; imd in having 4 or more ovules in its ovaries. Dr. Scheffer (Ann. 
Jard. Bot. Buitenzorg II, 6) proposed to make it a section of Oyathocalyx* 

Petals of both rows with more or less ovate limb 1. D. pniniferus. 

„ „ with narrowly cylindrio limb 2. D. 

1. Deepananthus pboniperus, Maing. in Hook. fU. FI. Br. Ind. 1,56. 
A tree 40 to 50 feet high; branches stout, rufous-pubescent at first, 
finally glabrescent. Leaves coriaceous, elliptic to elliptic-oblong, acute 
or obtuse, the base rounded or suh-cordate, often unequal; upper sur¬ 
face glabrous, except the depressed tomentose midrib and main nerves; 
lower surface shortly rufous-pubescent when young, glabrascent when 
adult; main nerves 14 to 16 pairs, prominent beueatb ; intermediate 
nerves stout, parallel, oblique; length 7*5 to 14 in,, breadth 3 to 6*5 
in.; petiole *5 to 1*5 in. stoat, channelled. Racemes 6- to 8-flowered, 
crowded; flowers *75 in. long, their pedicels rufous-tomentose, *5 to *76 
in. long, each with a large obis uceolato bract. Sepals and petals snbequal, 
very coriaceous, densely covered (except the inside of the claws of the 
petals) with a layer of minute whitish tomentum; sepals united by 
their base, ovate-obloug, ^spieading; petals of outer row broadly ov^, 
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snb-acate, slightly oonstrioted above the elaw; those of the inner row 
closely connivent, much constricted above the claw, their apices broad 
and eznargiuate. Omne» oblong, sericeons-tomentose. Ripe earpeh 6 
to 8, sessile, sab>globose, miittitoly pubescent to glabrosoent, 1 to 1*25 
in. in diam. Seeds numcions, oblong, flat, shining. 

Malacca: Maingay (Kow Distrib.) No. 90. Penik; King’s OoUeolor, 
Soortechini. Ponaiig, Curtis No. 1417. 

2. Dwbpanantucs lUMULtr lords, Maing. Hook. fil. PI. Br. Ifid, I, 
56. A tall tree, the young branches as in B. pruntferus. Leaves as in D. 
prunifertiSf but slightly broader at the apox and narrowed at the base. 
Flowers *4 to *5 in long, ninch crowded in very short 
tubercles on the branches below the leaves : pedicels about *3 in. long 
stout, rufous-loinentosc as is the single sub-orbicular bractcole. Sepals 
much shorter than the petals, broadly triangular, acununato, spreading, 
rufous-tomouioso especially outside. Petals with concave, connivent, 
tomentoso claw and ilcsby, sub-cylindtic, spreading, much carved, ad- 
prcssed-pubescent limbs. Ovaries about 5, sessile, oblong, (kirptih 
(young) ovoid, slightly oblique, densely rufons-toinontoso ; walls of pori- 
carp very thick: seeds few : ripe fruit unknown. 

Malacca: Maingay (Kew Distrib,), No. 91. Distrib. Snmatra; 
Forbes, No. 2913. 

9. Cananoil'M, Baill. (Canamja, Rnnipli.) 

Tall^trees. Leaves largo Floiaers large, yellow, solitary or fascicled 
on shoi’t axillary peduncles. Sepals .3, ovate or triangular, valvate. 
Petals 6, 2-.‘<eriato, subctpial or Innor smaller, long, flat, valvate. Stamens 
linear, anther-cclls approximate, extrorse ; connective produced into a 
lanceolate acute process. Ovaries many ; style oblong (or 0 ?) ; siigniaB 
sub-capitate; ovules numerous, 2-soriato, Ripe carpels many, berried, 
stalked or sessile. Seeds many, tesla crustaceous, pitted, sending spinous 
processes into the albumen.—Two species. 

The tree known as Cananga odorata H. f. and T. was by Rumphiua 
(who wrote an account of it in Herb. Amb. II, 195, published in 1769) 
named Cananga (Latinice) and Bonga Cananga (Malaice). Rumphius’ de¬ 
scription is of the usual pre-Linnman sort, theie being no differentiatiou 
of generic and specifle characters and his name of coarse is not binomial. 
In the chapter of his book following that in which Cananga proper is 
treated of (/- e. p. 197), Rumphius proceeds to describe the wild Ganangas 
as distinguished from the Cananga pi oper, which was in his time, (as it is 
still) much cultivated by the Malays on account of the fragrance of its 
flowers. Those wild Canangas Rumphius calls Canangm sylvestres and 
of them he distinguishes three sorts. 
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1. Cancmga sylvesPHe prima sive trifoliaia (lifalaice Oetan), ' 

2. Oananga sgUiesiriii secunda sive angusHfoUa. 

3. Oananga sylvestris tertia sive lalifolia. > ■ 

Of the first two Ramphias gives figures on t. 66 of the same volume ; 

and judging from these figures, the plants fall into the modern genus 
Pblyalthia. 

Linnaeus’ Species Plantarum was published in 1753, therefore 
Bumphius’ names are in point of time, as they are in point of form, pre- 
Linnasan, Linnaeus does not accept Oananga as a genus and he refers 
-jto the Oananga of Rumphius only in a note under TJvaria Zeylanica, 
Ano'tSe' -uj:ot-,hotani8ta to adopt the Oananga of Rumphius as a genus 
are Hook. fil. and Thomson (in FI. Ind. 130). Bat in 1775 Aublet (in 
his Histoire des Plantes de la Quiane Frartcaise^') published, in regular 
Linnesan fashion, the genus Oananga for the reception of a single species 
named 0. ouregow of which he gave a figure (t. 244). Nineteen years 
later (1794) Ruiz and Pavon, (in their Prodromus Florm PeruvianoB 
• et ChilensiSi) published under the name of Quatteria a genus with 
exactly the same characters as Aublet’s Oananga, Unless therefore 
Hook f. and Thomson aro right in making a special case in establishing, 
as a genus in tho Linnmuu sense, the Oananga of Ramphins, Aublet’s 
genus Oananga must stand, and to it must bo relegated all the American 
species referred to Ruiz and Pavou’s genus Quatteria. Authorities vary 
in their treatment of the Oananga of Rumphius. Dunal (in his Mono- 
graphie de la faniille des Anouacees) pronounces for tho suppqj^ssion of 
Aublet’s Oananga in favour of that of Rumphius who, he incorrectly 
says, assigned two species to it; the fact being as already shown, that 
Rumphius divided Oananga into (a) cultivated (with one sort) and 
(5) wild (syloestres) with three sorts. Dunal (and I think wrongly) 
refers all the Oananga of Rumphius to Unona. In their Genera Planta¬ 
rum, Mr. Bentham and Sir J. D. Hooker retain the Oananga of Rum¬ 
phius and reduce Oananga of Aublet to Quatteria, Baillon,* on the other 
hand, retains the Oananga of Aublet as a genus, and to it refers all the 
B. American species of Quatteria. He reduces Oananga odorata H. f. 
and Th. to Unoita and, altering the termination of its generic name, he 
makes it a section of Uncma under the sectional title of Oanangium. 

The grounds for separating Oananga from Unona as a genus are thus 
stated by the authors of the Flora Indica. “ In habit and general appear- 
apfifi this genus closely rcsemldos Unona ; but the indefinite ovules pi«- 
vent its being referred tf> that genus. The peculiar stamen (with a 
long conical apical point'^ iind the seeds are themselves, we think, suM-, 
cient to justify us in distinguishing it as a genus.” The siniplest 
sdlution of the synonymi^ knot, and one for which there is some justi- 
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ficatioa on the gronnd of straotnro, appears to lie in the aoceptanoe of 
Baillon*8 suggested name, giving up that of the authors of the Flora 
ladica. 

The synonymy of Ouatteria is further complicated by the fact that 
a large number of species with valvate mstivation were referred to it 
by Wallioh and others. These, however, wore separated by Hook fil. and 
Thoms, by whom the genus Polyalthia was formed for their recep¬ 
tion. Sir Joseph Hooker refers to Oemanga, not only the species O. 
odorata^ but another named 0. virgata* The latter plant apiioars to me, 
in the light of fall material recently received, to bo a typical CyathocalyiOf 
«nd to that genus I haye ventured to remove it. A thir^Iiii. dafftfr 
fully referred to the genns Cananga under the specific name monosperma^ 
appears to me from the description (1 have seen no good spooimou) to 
be so doubtful that I exclude it altogether. Tho seeds both of this 
species and of O, Odoratum are peculiar; I quote the following excel¬ 
lent description of those of 0. odorainm from Hooker fil. and Thomson’s 
Flom Indica, page 130. *' The seeds are pitted like those of the section 

Keniia of Melodorwm^ and of some Oucurbitaceoi; and the inner surface 
of the brownish-yellow, brittle tosta is covered with sharp tuboroles, 
which penetrate into tho albumen, taking tho place of the flat plates 
which are found in the rest of the order.” 

Flowers 2 or 3 in. long ... ... 1 G. odoratum. 

„ 1 to 1‘25 in. long ... ... 2 C. Scorteehinii. 

1. Canangium odoratum, Baill. Hist, dcs Plantes, I, 213 (tn note). 
A tree 30 to 60 feet high ; young branches rather slender, snb-striate, 
at first pubemlous, slightly lenticcllate, dark ashy-coloured when dry. 
Leaves membranous, ovate-oblong or oblong-lanceolate, sometimes broad¬ 
ly elliptic, acute, shortly acuminate or sab-obtuse; the base rounded or 
snb-enneate, unequal; quite glabrous, the midrib and nerves pubemlous; 
main nerves about 8 pairs, ascending, rather straiglit and slender: length. 
3*5 to 8 in., breadth 1*75 to 3 in., petiole *5 in. Flowers 2 to 3 in. long, 
drooping, in 2- to 3-flowercd shortly pedunculate racemes: pedicels 
slender, 1*5 to 2 in. long, recurved, puberalous, with one median and 
several bnsal, small, often deciduous bracts. Sepals froo or joined at the 
base only, about *35 in. long, triangular,' tapering* to a blnnt point, 
reflexed. Petals Haear-lanceolate, 3 to 3*25 in. long and *3 in. wide, 
adpressed-sericeons when young. Ovaries sessile, narrowly oblong: 
stigma hemispheric. Pipe carpels from 10 to 12, pedicellate, oblong- 
obovoid, glabrous, blunt, *65 to *9 in. long, nearly black when ripe, 
pulpy: stalks from *5 to *75 in. long. Seeds 6 to 12, flattened, sub-ovate. 
Oananga odorata, H. f. and Th. FI. Ind. 180; FI. Br. Ind. I, 66 ; Miq. FI. 
Ind. Bat. I, Pt. 2, 40. Kurs For. FI, Barm. I, 8. Uvaria odorata, 

6 ^ 
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lifi.mb. Ill t. 495, f. 1; B<»b. FI. lud. ii. 661; Wall. Oat. 6457; W. & A. 
Prodr. 8; Blame Bijdr. FI. Jar. Amm. t. 9. Pierre Flore SV>r. Ooeb. 
Chine, Anon. t. 18; Griff. Notnl. iv. 712. XJ, fraetaf Wall, Cat.-6460. 
U. axillar^t Boxb. FI. Ind. ii. 667. Vnona odorata and U. leptopetala, 
Donal Anon. 108 and 114; J)0. Prodr. i. 90 and 91; Deless. lo. SeL 
t. 88. 

In all the provinces, planted. Indigenous in Tenasserim, Java, and 
the Philippines. 

2. Oanamoium ScoRTECHiNii, King n. sp. A tree 30 to 40 feet high s 
Tonng branches pnbemlons bat speedily glabrous, dark-coloured and 
Xeaees membranous, broadly ovate, sub-acuminate, the 
base broad rounded, slightly oblique; both surfaces pubescent when very 
young, ultimately glabrescont, the midrib and 6 or 7 pairs of nerves ad- 
pressed-pubescent, glandular-dotted; length 2*5 in., breadth 1*5 in. (fide 
Scortechini; length 3 to 7 in., breadth 2 to 3 in.) Oymes short, from the 
axils of leaves or of fallen leaves, few-flowered, shortly padunoulate. 
FUywere 1 to 1*25 in. long ; pedicels under 1 in., pale-pubescent with a 
narrow, ovate, obtuse, mesial braoteole *25 in. long. Se^pah ovate, sub¬ 
acute, recurved, minutely yellowish-pubescent, *35 in. long. Petada 
Bubequal, linear-obtuse, 1*25 in. long; the claw short, thickened, pubescent 
on both surfaces like the sepals. Stamens numerous ; the connective 
with an apical process, bulbous at the base, suddenly tapering into a 
sharp point. Ovaries numerous, oblong, glabrous except at the pubes¬ 
cent base, with 6 or 8 ovules iu two rows; stigma sessile, truncate. 
Jiijoe carpels unknown. 

Perak: Scortechini. 

Scorteohini’s specimens are in bud only and none of them has any 
fruit. The foregoing desciiption has been prepared partly from his notes 
and partly from his specimons. The species differs from 0, odoratum in 
having smaller leaves, a different inflorescence, with smaller, quite in¬ 
odorous, flowers. It is also a smaller tree. 

Doubtful Species. 

Oananga ? monosperma H. f. and Th. FI. Br. Ind. I, 57. Of this I 
have seen only leaf-speoimemi. 

10. UirojiA, Linn. 

Trees or shrubs, erect or climbing. Flowers often solitary, axillary 
terminal or leaf-opposed. Sepals 3, valvate. Petals 6, valvate or open 
in (estivation, 2-seriato; 3 inner sometimes absent. Torus fllat or slightly 
concave. Stamens cuneatc-; anther-cells linear, extrorse, top of oonneo« 
tive sub-globose or trnnoate. Ovaries numerous; style ovoid Or objkmg, 
xedurved, grooved; ovulm 2-8, 1-seriate (rarely Bab-2-senate). > Mip$ 
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mrpelt many, elcmgate and constrioied boiweeh tlie seeds or baooate,. 
8e«dt few or manj.— ^Distrib. Trojncal Asia and Africa; species aboaiTdO^ 
Sect. I, Dbsmos, H. f. and T, Petals 6, in two rows, ripe carpels joint^.- 
Plowers solitary and always axillary: leaves 
ellipUo-oblong to oblong-lanceolate ... 1. U. Dunalii, 

Flowers solitary, and extra-aailJary, terminal 
or leaf'opposed. 

Flower-peduncles 4 to 6 in. long, slender 2. U. Desmot, 
Flower-peduncles I to 2 in. long. 

Lower sarfaces of leaves glancons; 

petals glabrous or at most sparsely ^— ...»— 

adprossed-sericeons ... ... discolor. 

Flower-peduncles from *5 to 1 in. long. 

Leaves more or less oblong or ovate or 
lanceolate, mfous-pubescont or to- 
mento&e beneath ... ... 4. CT. dumosa. 


2. U. Desmos, 


3. *tL discolor. 


Sect. II. DasTMASOHALOX. Petals 3, or sometimes only 2: the inner 
row always absent; ripe carpels jointed. 

Flowers 3'5 to 6 in. long; petals linear-lanceo¬ 
late, caudate-acuminate, not constricted be¬ 
tween claw and limb ... ... 5. 17. hngijlorct, 

Flowers 1'5 to 3*5 in. long; petals from ovate 
to lanceolate, more or less constricted above 
the claw ... ... ... 6. U. Dasymasohala 

Sect. III. SxBNOPBTiLON. Petals 6 in two rows, usually very narrow: 
carpels baccate, not jointed. 

Flowers solitary ... ... ... 7. U. Wrayi. 

Flowers in fosoioles from the larger branches 
or stem. 


' Petals linear-oblong, 1 to 1*5 in. long; ripe 

carpels globose, glabrous, their stalks 1 
to 1*5 in. long ... ... ... 8 . U. desmantha. 

Petals narrowly linear, 3 to 3*5 in. long; 
ripe carpels globose, densely rufous- 
• velvetty, shortly stalked ... 9. U. erimta. 

Petals narrowly linear, 1*25 to 3 in. long: 
ripe carpels sub-globular or bluntly ovate, 
softly tomentoso, ultimately sub-glabrous, 
sub-sessile ... ... 10. 17. stenopelala. 

, 1. Unoha DuNALii, Wall. Cat. 6425. A climber 60 to 100 feet 

long; young branches slender, rather pale, sub-rug^e, lentieellate, 
glabroiis. X/eavet thickly membranous, pale v^ben dry, elliptio-oblong 
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to t^long-laxiceotatei aotite or aboxtly ttonminate, the base roimded, the 
npper anr&ce glabroas^ ehinitig, the lower sHghtly glaaooos, aome* 
times with a few scattered hairs on the midrib; main nerres 10 to 13 
pairs, spreading, not prominent; length S to 4 in., breadth 1*2 to 1^74 
in., petiole *2 in. Flowers axillary, solitary, 1'25 to 1*4 in. long; pedicela 
*85 to *5 in long, slender, pubescent, with a minate braoteole atent the 
middle. Septde broadly ovate, acute, puberulous, reflexed, *25 to *8 in. 
long. FelaU narrowly ohlong-lanceolate, snb*acnte, pubemlous to 
glabrous, 1 to 1*25 in. long, the inner row smaller. Fype carpde nnmei> 
oi)s, stalked, glabrous, constricted between the 3 to 5 ovoid joints, 1*25 to 
the stalks about 1 inch. Hook. fil. and Th. FI. Ind. 131, 
(exeL the Cohcan plant); Miq. FI. Ind. Bat., I. Ft. 2, 41} Hook, fik 
FI. Br. Ind. I, 58. 

Penang; Wallioh. Perak; King's Colleoior. 

2. Uhoma Besmos, Bunal Anon., 112. A spreading shrub, often 
climbing; young branches slender, striate, adprei^ed, rufous-pubescent, 
often lanceolate. Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblong, acute or acuminate, 
the base rounded; upper suiface glabrous or nearly so, the midrib 
sparsely pubescent; under-surface paler in colour, puWulous or pubes¬ 
cent ; main nerves 12 to 14 pairs, spreading, rather prominent beneath ; 
length 4*8 to 8'8 in., breadth 1*65 to 3'25 in., petiolo *35 in. Flowers 
solitary, extra-axillary, 1*35 to 1*75 in. long; peduncle slender, 4 to 6 in. 
loiifl* glabrous; bracts few, lanceolate, minute, deciduous. 8^ls 
ovate-acuminate, spreading, adpressed-pubescent, *3 in. long. Petals 
coriaceous, ovate-lanceolate, adpressed-pubescent,'Served; the outer 2 
in. long by about *85 in. broad; the inner smaller. Ilipe carpels numerous, 
stalked, *5 to *75 in. long, glabrous, constricted between the 2 to 3 oval 
joints. H. f. and T. FI. Ind. 134; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, Pt. 2,42 ; Hook, 
fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 59; Kurz For. FI. Bnrm. I 34. If. coehin^ehinensis 
A. DO Prod. 1,91; U-pedunculosaf A. DO Mem. Anon 28; U. pedunculoea 
Wall. Cat. 6422. U. fulvaf Wall. Cat. 6427. Desmos coohin-ehinensis 
Lour. FI. Coch. Oh. I, 852. U. discolor^ Wall, (not of BoxK) Cat. 6420 
D and B. 

From Assam to Singapore. Distrib. Coehin-Chma. 

8., Unosa discolor, Vahl Symb. II, 63, t. 36. A spreading 
shrub, often also climbing; young branches slender, sub-rugose, pubes* 
cent towards the tips. Leaves membrantous, oblong or oblong-lanceolate, 
acute, the base rounded ; upper surface glabrous, shining; the lower 
glaucous, glabrous or pubescent; main nerves 8 to 10 pairs, sub-ascend* 
tng, slightly promment beneath; length 3 to 7*5 in., breadth I to 2 in*,' 
petiole about *25 iu. Flowers solitory, exira-axillaiy, 2 to 2*5 in. long i 
peduncles 1 to 2 iia. long, rather slender, pubescent, with a minute itnea* 
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bracteole below the middioi tbiokening whetn in fruit and letitiodlkte^ 
8qMi2f orate-luiceolate, spreading, neariy glabrous, *4 to *6 in. kmg* 
Petale omaoeons, narrowly lanceolate, 2 to 2*5 in. long, glabrous oif 
sparsely adpressed-sericeous. Ovariet oblong, hairy. Stigma laterally 
grooved. JSi^fe carpels numerous, stalked, *75 to 1*5 in. long, glabrous or 
pubescent, the constrictions between the 2 to 6 oval joints pubescent; 
stalks *25 in. long. Dunal Anon. Ill; DC. Prodr. i. 91; Wall. Cat. 
6420 (partly ); Boxb. FI. Ind. ii. 669 ; W. <h A. Prodr. 9; H. f. & T. 
FL Ind. 188; Miq. FI. Ind Bat. I, Pt. 2, 41Beddome Ic. PI. Ind. Or. 
t. 51; Bl. PI. Javoe Anon. 53; A. DC. Mem. 28 ; W. and A. Prod. 9 1 
Thwaites Enum. 9; Kurz For. FI. Ind. Burm. I. 34; TTiij]|ai1 1 rr ilffl 
I, 59, Scheff. Obs. Phyt. Anon. 5. Nat. Tidsch. Ned.fidTxXXI, 5. 
U. cordifoUa, Boxb. FI. Ind. II, 602 P U. Dunalii, H. f. & T. FI. Ind. 
131 (the Concan plant); Dalz. A Gibs. FI. Bomb. 8 (not of Wallioh). 
U, Amherstianaf A. DC. Mem. 28. U. biglandulosa^ BI. Bijdr. 16. U. 
Jtoxhurghiana, Wall. Cat. 6428 B. U. Lessertianaf Dunal Anon. 107. 
t. 26; DC. Prod. I, 90. Deamos chinensis Lour. FI. Cocb. Ch. 1, 352. 

Of this variable and abundant s|)eoics, Sir Joseph Hooker distin* 
guishes four varieties as follows :— 

Yar. 1, jfmhijiora ; leaves 5->7 in., oblong acute, base often cordate, 
flowers silky. 

Yar. 2, laevigata j leaves 3-4 in., oblong or lanceolate, acute, base 
rounded, flowers almost glabrous.—27. chinensis, DC. Prodr. i. 90. 27. 

undulafot Wall. PI. As. Bar. iii. and 42. 27. discolor, Dalz and Gibs, 

FI. Bomb. 3. t. 265 ; Wall. Cat. 6428.-—Perhaps cultivated only in India, 
common in the Archipelago and China. 

V ar. 3, puheseens ; leaves as in 1, but densely pubescent beneath. 

Yar. 4, latifoUa ; leaves 3-5 by 2-2| in , broad*oval, acute, flowers 
silky. 27. discoUrr and var. b, hracteata Bl. FI. Jav. Anon. 53, t. 26 
and 31A. 

From the base of the eastern Himalaya through the Assam range 
to Bnrmah and the Malayan Peninsula; in tropical forests. Distrib. 
The Malayan Archipelago, Chinese Mountains. 

4. Unona ocmosa, Boxh. FI. Ind. II, 670. A large bushy oltmher: 
young branches slender, softly mfons-tomentose. Leaves membranous, 
broadly ovate to oblong*ovate, obovate to oblanceolate>obIong, obtnse, 
subacute or broadly muoronate, the base rounded or snb<cordate, or 
Bub-ouneate; when young rufous-tomentoso on both surfaces; the upper 
except the midrib gl^brescent when old : main nerves 10 to 12 pairsf 
8 ub 4 Uioending, rather straight; length 2 to 5*25 in., breadth 1*25 to 
2*5 in*; petiole *15 in., to 8 in., rufous-tomentose. Flowers solitary, leaf- 
opposed or extra-axillary, 2 to 2*5 in. long; pedicels *5 to *75 in. long. 
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rafottS'tomentose, with a ovate braot sear the base. S^pdta.eatlt^- 
ceoQS, cordate or ovate, sub-aoate or acute, spreading, rnloiu>t(UB6ntQ8e, 
*4 in. long. PetaU obovate^spathnlate to hroadlj ovate-lanceolate, taper¬ 
ing to each end, vertical!/ nerved, densely pubescent at first, less 'so 
when old} the inner row smaller. Bipe ea/rpels numerous, stalked, gla> 
brous,'75 to 1'4 in. long, much constricted between the 2 to fi. ovoid 
joints. Seeds Bhiniiig, the albumen with transverse fibres. Wall. Cat. 
6429. ,H. f. and Th. M. Ind. 131; Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 69. 

Malacca: Maingay, Nos. 42 and 43 (Kew Distrib.). Perak; E!ing*s 
Collector, L. Wray Junior. Sylhet; Roxburgh, Wallich. Assam; Simons. 

*Th?t/nrn^ which occura in the Malayan Peninsula has narrower 
petals than that which is found in Assam and Silhet, and its leaves are 
more oblong and less ovate. 

6 . Unons lonoiflora, Boxb. FI. Ind. II, 668. A glabrous shrub 
or small tree, the leaf-buds silky; young branches slender. Leaves 
membranous, narrowly oblong or oblong-lanoeolate, more or loss acumi¬ 
nate, the base rounded or slightly cuneate; upper sui’faco shining, tlie 
lower glaucous: main nerves 12 to 16 pairs, oblique, rather prominent 
beneath: length 6'5 to 11 in., breadth 1*75 to 3*25 in., petiole '4 in. 
Flowers solitary, pedunculate, axillary, pendulous, 3*5 to 6 in. long; the 
peduncles minutely bracteolate and joiuted near the base, slender, from 
1*25 to 8 in. long, still longer in fruit. Sepals very small, broadly tri¬ 
angular, spreading, mucronate, rufous-puboscent externally. Petals linear- 
lanceolate, much acuminate, cohering by thoir margins, the base slight¬ 
ly expanded, no constriction between the limb and claw, adpressed- 
sericeons when young but afterwards glabrous, yellowish; the inner 
row absent. Stamens with the connective produced and truncate at the 
apex. Ovaries 10 to 20, sessile, hairy; ovules few : stigmas large, re¬ 
curved. Bipe carpels about 10, stalked, monillform, 3- to 4-jointed, all the 
joints except the lowest often falling off : individual joints elongated- 
ovoid, *5 in. long, glabrous. Seeds with thin smooth testa, the albumen 
intersected by numerous horissoutal fibrons processes. Wall. Cat. 6419; 
Hook. fil. and Th, FI. Ind. 134; Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 61; Kura Fi. 
.Btti'm. I, 35. 

Perak; in forests under 3,000 feet. B Himalaya; Assam; Khasia 
Hills, Chittagong. 

Most of the specimens which I have seen from Assam, the Khasia 
HillSy aad Chittagong have flower-pedicels under 2 inches long, and 
^petals quite 6 inches long. {Specimens from Perak, on the other hand, 
have shorter flowers (3 to 4 in. long) ; and much longer (5 or 6 in.) and 
snore slender pednncles; otherwise the two sets agree. Bx snany of 
the flowers from both sets of localRiea there are only two petals. 
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6« IJjBroHA Dastkasobau, BInme FI. Jair. Anon, 55, i £7. An 
erect or 8ann«ntose ehmb: yonng branches sometimes glabrons from 
the b^^oing, bat nsually' at first softly rafons^pabescont and sometimes 
pemanently so. Leaves thinly ooriaceons, ellipticooblong, oblong, on 
ohiong-hmoeolate or oblanoeolate, acate or shortly acnmioate, the base 
roanded or narrowed; upper surface glabrous ; the lower sab-glanooim, 
glabrous or sometimes puberulous on the midrib and nerves; length 4*5 
to 8'5 in., breadth 1*5 to 3 in., petiole about *1 in. Flowers podanoulate, 
solitary, axillary, pendulous, 1*5 to 3 in. long; peduncles 1*25 to 1*75 
in. (longer in fruit), minutely bracteolate at the very base. Sepals 
fleshy, very short, broadly triangular, pubescent, roflexed. fleshyj 

varying from ovate-acute to lanceolate-ocuminate, conoaf^Taud (in the 
narrower forms) expanded at the base, with a coustrictiou between tho 
claw and limb; the edges united when young, adpi'essod-pnbomlons but 
ultimately glabrous. Anthers with the connective expanded at tho apex 
and oblique. Ovaries densely villous; the stigma narrow, glabrous. 
Fipe carpels numorons, shortly stalked, raoniliforin, pubescent to glabrous, 
the joints oval, about *35 long. Seeds oval, smooth, tho albumen with 
fibrous processes. A. DC. Mem. Anon. 28; Wall. Gat, 6421; Hook. fil. 
and Thoms. FI. Ind. 135; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, Pt. 2, 42; Kura FI. 
Barm. I, 36; Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 61. ScheS. Obs. Phyt. Anon. 6; 
Nat. Tidsch. Ned. Ind. XXXI, 6. 

From Burmah to Singpore; the Andaman Islands. Di8trib.<— 
Sumatra, Java. 

Var. Jilnmei, Hook. fil.; branches glabrous ; loaves pale-yollowish 
or grey beneath, glabrous or nearly so. Wall. Oat. 6420 B. (17. discolor.') 

Yar. WalUchif Hook, fil.; branches brown-tomeutose; lower surfaces 
of leaves glaucous and tinged with purple. 

This species, in tho absence of the inner row of petals and in other 
respects, resembles ilf. longiflora, Boxb.; but the outer petals are neither 
80 long nor so narrow, and there appear always to be throe of them, and 
not often only two as in M. longijlora. The peduncles are moreover 
shorter. The two species, however, are closely allied. In open, exposed 
situations this is a non-scandent bush ; but under the shade of trees, it 
often developcs into a climber,—a habit which it shares with many species 
of this family. Blame's figure of this plant (qnoted above) is insxxmrata 
as respects the flowers and fruit. 

7. ITnona Wrati, Hemsl. in Hook. lo. Plant t. 1553. A tree: 
young branches slender, tawny-tomontose. Leaves thickly membrait- 
oim, elliptic-oblong, shortly aonminato, often obtuse (from the breaking 
off of the acumen), slightly narrowed to tho rounded base; upper 
surface glabrous except the puhorulous midrib; lower much reticulate, 
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pnbernloas, the midrib pubescent: main neires 8 to 10 pairs, ratber pro¬ 
minent beneath, spreading, and forming two sets of intra-marginal arches : 
length 6*5 to 7*5 in., breadth 2 to 2*65 in.; petiole *2 in., tomentose. 
Flowers 3 to 3*5 in. long, solitary or in fascicles from tubercles on the 
, larger branches: pedicels *76 to *9 in., slender. Sepals ovate-lanceolat#, 
sub-acute, about *3 in. long, paberulous. Petals white changing to 
deep claret, subequal, rather coriaceous, linear-lanceolate, acuminate, 
about 3 in. long, sparsely pubcrulous outside: breadth about *3 in. 
Ovanes numerous, pubescent, with about 4 oTuIes. Ripe carpels red when 
ripe, stalked, slightly pulpy, ovoid or oblong, obtuse, glabrous, 1 to 1*25 
T ritinillrj*^ ^^”8* 'Sfeeds about 3, oval, compressed, rugn- 

lose, aromaticT^ in. long. 

Singapore ; Maingay (Kew Distrib.,), No. 61. Perak ; Wray, No. 
660; King’s Collector. Distrib.—Java. 

8. Unona desmantha, H. f. and T. in Hook. fil. PI. Br. Ind. I, 61. 
A small tree: youngest branches with soft yellowish-brown pubescence, 
the older with smooth, shining, yellowish-brown bark. Leaves coriaceous, 
elliptic-oblong, or elliptic-lanceolate, or oblanceolate, shortly and acutely 
or obtusely acuminate, the base acute ; upper surface glabrous except 
the pubescent midrib ; under-surface paler, pubcrulous especially on the 
midrib and nerves : main nerves 8 to 11 pairs, rather prominent beneath 
when dry, oblique. Flowers 2*5 in. diam., pale red, densely crowded on 
1 to 2 in. broad flat tubercles on the older bmnehes ; peduncles *76 in., 
pnberulons, ebraoteolate. Sepals ovate, acute, *3 in. long. Petals un¬ 
equal, linear-oblong, tapering to the apex, the base not dilated, sparsely 
pubescent, 1 to 1*6 in. long; tho inner rather narrower. Torus and 
ovaries as in IT. pycnantha, but ovules 3 to 5, superposed. Ripe carpels 
stalked, globose, dark-coloured, glabrous, nearly 1 in. in diam.: stalk 1 
to 1*5 in. 

Malacca: Maingay (Kew Distrib.), No. 48. 

9. Unona ciunita. Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. Br. Ind. I, 61. A 
tree P young branches slender ; their bark pale, rugose ; the youngest 
densely rufous-tomentose. Leaves membranous, oblong, elliptic-oblong 
or oblanoeolate-oblong, acute or acuminate; the base rounded; upper 
surface quite glabrous, the lower pubescent especially on the nerves 
and veins : the midrib tomentose on both surfaces ; main nerves 10 to 
12 pairs, slender, but slightly prominent beneath: length 3 to 8 in., 
breadth 1*25 to 2*6 in ; petiole *15 in., tomentose. Flowers 3 to 6 in. 
long, pedicellate, in dense crowded fascicles from very broad (1 to 2 in. 
in diam.) tubercles on the larger branches; pedicels *16 to *25 in. long, 
rusty-tomentose; braoteok- linear, or absent. Sepals ovate-lanceolate, 
much acuminate, spreading, *5 in. to *76 in. Petals subequal in length, 
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narrowly lineM*, unequal in ln*ieadih, *15 in. broad at the base, and at the 
middle, narrower between and from the middle upwards j l»nerred; 
finely pabesoent; the inner slightly shorten and narrower. Torm 
columnar, truncate. Ovaries atrigose: ovules 3 to 5, 1-seriate t stigma 
pimctiform. Mipe carpels globose, densely rufous-velvetty, shortly stalked* 

llalacca: Maingay (Kow Distrib.), No. 41. 

10. Unoka stenopktala, Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. Ind. 136. A 
tree 20 to 35 feet high: young branches softly rnfous-tomeutoso; the 
older dark-colonrod, glabrous, striate. Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblong- 
obovate or oblanceolate, more or less acuminate, narrowed below to tho 
slightly cordate and oblique base: both sui’fuces glabrous, thn mid*iu ' 
more or less pubescent on the lower; undor-surface ftiutly reticulate 
when dry; main nerves 7 to 9 pairs, curving upwards, anastomosing 
doubly at some distance from the edge, thin but slightly prominent: 
length 4 to 7 in., breadth 1*25 to 3 in.; petiole '1 to '25 in., rufous- 
tomentose. Flowers 1*5 to 2 in. long, almost sesHiic or shortly pedicollod, 
in fascicles of 2 to 4 on minutely bracteato oxtra-axillary tubercles from 
both branches and stem. Sepals united at the base, lanceolate, acumi¬ 
nate, tho bases broad, ribbed, spreading, pubescent externally, *4 to *5 
in. long. Petals sub-equal, narrowly linear, concave, slightly wider at 
the base, keeled, sparsely pubescent, 1*25 to 3 in. long. Stamens numer¬ 
ous, short with broad fiat apices hiding the lateral anthers. Ovaries 4 
to 7, villons, 4- or 6-ovulod. Bipe carpels few, sub-globular or bluntly 
ovate, softly tomentose at first, ultimately sub-glabrous; the pericarp 
thick, ‘5 to *05 in. long and '5 in. in diam. Seede 1 to .3, thickly discoid, 
bi-concave with grooved edge, rugulose. Hook. fil. and Th. Fi. Hr. Ind. 
1, 60: Miquel FI. Ind. Bat. I, pt. 2, 43 ; Kurz F. Flora Burma, I, 35. 

Singapore: Lobb, Ridley. Penang : King’s Collector, Scortechini; 
common. ? Bnrmah, (in Tenassorim) ; Lobb. 

This is a rare plant in Bnrmah, if indeed it occurs there at all. The 
leaves of some of tho Perak specimens have petioles *5 in. long: bnt 
usually they are as above described. 

11. PoLTALTHiA, Blume. 

Trees or shrubs with tho habit of Un<ma, Sepals 3, valvato or 
sub-imhricato. Petals 6, 2-3eriato, ovate or elongated, flat or the inner 
slightly vaulted. Torus convex. Stamens cuneate; aiither-colls extrorse, 
remote. Ovaries indefinite; style usually oblong; ovules 1-2, basal and 
erect, or sub-basal and ascending. Bipe carpels 1-seeded, berried.— 
Distrib. Tropical Asiatic sp. about 45; African sp. 3; Australasian 
species 2. 

7 
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Sect. I. Monooh. Orule solitary, asnally basal, erect. 

Flowers from the axUif of the leaves or of fallen 
leaves, not from the t]^nk. 

Flowers solitary. 

Leaves nnder 5 in. in length (7 in. in P. 

Sumatrana')f more or less lanceolate. 

Leaves not glaucous beneath; petals 
ovate, acute 1. P. dumoea ,. 

Leaves very glaucous beneath; petals 
linear*oblong, obtuse. 

Ripe carpels smooth ... 2. P. hypoleuea. 

Ripe carpels vertically ridged ... 3. P. stmatrana. 
Leaves over 5 in. in length, not glaucous. 

Flowers axillary. 

Petals more or less narrowly lan¬ 
ceolate. 

Leaves ovate-lanceolate, gla¬ 
brous ; ripe carpels oblong, 
blunt at each end ... 4. P. andamanica. 
Loaves oblong to obovato-ob- 
long, more or less pubescent; 
ripe carpels elliptic, mu- 
cronate ... ... 5. P.magnoliaeflora. 

Petals oblong-olliptic, slightly 
obovate, 1‘3 to 2*25 in. long ... 6. P. maorantha. 
Flowers terminal; petals ovate-elliptic, 

1 to 1’25 in. long ... ... 7, P.pulehra, 

Flowers solitary or in pairs ; ripe carpels little 
more than ‘25 in. long. 

Flowers *4 in, in diam.; petals broadly 

oblong-ovate, obtuse ... ... 8. P. Kunstleri, 

Petals 1*5 to 2 in. long, lanceolate-ob¬ 
long; leaves narrowly lanceolate- 
oblong or elliptic-oblong ... d. P. Scorteehiniu 

Petals *85 to 1*5 in. long, broadly 
lanoeolato or oblanceolato; leaves 
oblong-lanceolate to ovate-elliptic... 10. P. JmJStimii, 
Flowers in pairs; petals obovate-oblong, 1 iuj, 
long: ripe carpels ovcid; *65 in. long ... 11. P. Sooheriana, 
Flowers always in fascicles or cymes, axillary 
or from the branches below the leaves ... 12. P. simiarum. 
Flowers in fascicles from the young branches 
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below tbe learee, orfin&a tho lairgev bxttaohea; 
ooTer azillaxy. 

Leaves 8 to 15 in. long with 12 to 16 
pairs of prominent oblique or spread¬ 
ing nerves .. ... ... 13. P, lateriflora^ 

Leaves 6 to 8 in. long with 10 to 12 

pnira of slender, spreading nerves... 14. P. wlerophyUa. 
Flowers in liascicles from tnberolea on the main 
stem, often near its base; never axillary, and 
probably never from tho branches. 

Inflorescence terial. 

Leaves under 8 in. in length. 

Leaves oblong-lanooolate; 
nerves 8 or 9 pairs; toms 
of ripe frnit 1‘25 in. in 
diam.; stalks of ripe carpels 
‘75 in. long ... ... 15. P. maeropoda. 

Loaves oblong; nerves 7 
pairs; torus of ripe fruit ‘5 
in. in diam.; stalks of ripe 
carpels 1*5 in. long ... 10. P. elavigera. 
Leaves elliptic to oblong, 
slightly oblique ... 17. P. ghmerata. 

Leaves 9 to 16 in. long; oblong- 
elliptic ... ... 18. P. eongregata. 

Inflorescence snb-hypogmal ... 19, P. hypogesa. 

Sec. II. Eupoltalthia. Ovules 2 (3 in P. Korinti)^ superposed. 

Flowers solitary. 

Leaves under 5 in. long, not cordate at the 
base. 

Leaves oblong-lanceolate. 

Petals oblong ... ... 20. P. obligua. 

Petals broadly ovate or ovate- 

orbicular, leaves glaucous ... 21. P. ckerram. * 
Leaves upwards of 5 in. long, cordate at 
the base. 

Petals narrowly linear ... ... 22. P. huUata. 

Petals oblong. 

Flowers 1 in. diam.... ... 23. P. mheordata. 

Flowers 1*26 to 1*75 in. in diam. 24. P. ohhnga. 
Flowers in fascicles from the older branches. 

Petals linear-oblong, 1 to 1*5 in. long: ripe 
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carpels *35 ia. long, their stalks *6 to '75 

in. long ... .i. ... 25. P. BeeoarU. 

Petals linear-oblong, 2 to 3 in. long; ripe ^ 

carpels *75 to I in. long, snb-sessile ... 26. P. cinnamomea. 

Petals oblong-lanceolate or oblanceolate, ‘9 
to 1*5 in. long; ripe carpels 1‘75 in. long, 
their stalks '25 in. long ... ... 27. P. paeJiyphylla. 

Petals linear, obtuse, '5 to ‘75 in. long ... 28. P. pycnantha, 

1. PoLYALTHU DUMOSA, King n. sp. A shrub i young branches 
slender, glabrous. Leaves thinly coriaceous, lanceolate or oblong-lan- 
*’tseolate, acuminate, the base rounded; both surfaces dull, glabrous, very 
minutely lepuillKe ; main nerves 8 or 9 pairs, spreading, faint, inter-arch- 
iug far from the margin; length 2‘5 to 3‘25 in., breadth *5 to *9 in., 
petiole less than '1 in. Flowers solitary, leaf-opposed, ‘3 to *35 in. long; 
pedicels slender, glabrous, *3 to 'dk in. long with a small lanceolate brao- 
teole about the middle. Sepals thick, spreading, broadly ovate, acute 
or acuminate, *1 in. long, glabroscent outside, quite glabrous inside. 
Fetals leathery, subcqual, narrowly oblong, acuminate, not widened at 
the base, sub-corrugated and glabrous outside, pubernluns insido, '3 in. 
long, Staniens numerous, short; the apical process very broad, rhomboid, 
truncate, projecting much over the apices of the short dorsal anther-cells. 
Ovaries very few, oblong, pubescent; stigma broad, sessile, hairy. Bipe 
carpels one or two, ovoid-globose, glabrous, cherry-red when ripe, *25 to 
'3 in. long. 

Perak; elevat. about 1,200 feet; Wray, Scortochini. 

Near P. suherosa, H. f. and Th. but with different venation, fewer 
carpels, and without hypertrophied bark. 

2. POLYAT.THIA nYPOLEUCA, Hook. fil. and Thoms, in PI. Br. Ind. 
I, 63. A tree 50 to 80 feet high; young branches slender, rather pale, 
striate; all parts glabrous except the dowers. Leaves coriaceous, oblong- 
lanceolate or elliptic-laucoolato, shoi’tly acuminate, the base acute, the 
edges slightly recurved when dry, upper surface shining, the lower dull, 
pale: main nerves many pairs, invisible on either surface except in 
«eome occasional leaves when dry: length 2*5 to 5 in., breadth *76 to 
1*75 in., petiole *2 to *3 in. Flowers sub-erect, small (only *3 to *4 in. 
long) pedicelled, solitary or sub-fascicled, mostly from the axils of fallen 
leaves: pedicel stout, about *15 in. long, tomentose and with about two 
cncullate brsots near the base. very small, triangular, pubescent, 

deciduous. Petals linear-oblong, obtuse, not dilated at the base, grey- 
pubescent on both Burfacos. Bipe carpels few, often solitary,.stalked, 
elliptio-oblong, obtuse, glabrous, *8 in. long; stalks *1 to *25 in. Seed 
ovoid-elliptic, blunt, dark-coloured, transversely striate* 
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SingapoK): Maingay, No. 60, (Kew Distrib.) Pozak; Kiug'a 
Collector, 

Th^ibipproacbcs Gtiatieria eumatrana^ Miq. in its leaves: bat tbat 
species has xnnch larger iloarers. Bui this is still more allied to Quatttiria 
hypoglattcctf Miq., from which it differs bj its mach larger fruit. The 
plant named P. hypoleuca by Kurz in bis Forest Flora of Burmah is, as 
he himself informed Sir Joseph Hooker in a letter, really P. stonofraua. 
Neither species, however, appeara to me to occur either iti the Andamans 
or Burmah. 

3. PoLTALTQiA SUMATRANA, King (uot of Kurz.) A trcD 30 to 60 
feet high: young brunches pale, tho older much furrow^id : all parts 
glabrous except tho dowers. Leaves coriaceous, oblong^anccolato, acu¬ 
minate, the base acute; upper sarface shining, the lower dnll glaucous, 
both pale (when dry) ; main nerves 15 to 20 pairs, very slender and 
little more prominent than tho secondary ; lougtli d'o to 6'5 in., breadth 
1*25 to 1*75 in., petiole *25 in. Flotvcrs I'l to 1'75 in. long, solitary or 
in fascicles of 2 or 3 from the 3 oungor branches below the leaves, or 
axillary ; their pedicels '6 to 9 in. long, minutely bractcolato near tho 
base, glabrons. Sepals very small, half-orbicular-ovato. Petals narrow¬ 
ly lineai'-oblong, Bub-aente or obtuse, pubcruluiis, pale green to yellowish, 
the outer slightly longor than tho inner, 1*35 to 1*75 in. long and ‘15 to 
‘2 in. broad. Ovaries glabrous, sab>cylindric, with a single ovnlo: stigma 
hairy. Carpels ovoid, tapering to each end, ridged (when dry), pnbes- 
oent or glabrous, about 1 in. long and *6 in. in diain.; their stalks ‘5 to 
*6 in. long. Guatteria sumatrana^ Miq. FJ. Ind. Bat. Suppl. 380. Motwon 
aumatranumt Miq. Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. II, 19. 

Perak ; at elevations up to 2,500 feet, common. Distrib.: Samatm, 
Kortbals, Boccari P. S., No. 613. Borneo, Korthals. 

This is allied to P. hypoleuca, H. f. and Th.; bat has larger leaves, 
mneh larger flowers, and slightly different carpels. 

4. PoLYALTUiA ANDAMARiOA, Korz Andam. Report (1870) p. 29. 
A shmb: young branches slender, tomentose. Leaves membranous, 
ovate-lanceolate, aente ; tho base broad and rounded, slightly nneqna); 
some of the larger nerves underneath and tho midrib on both snrfacos 
pubescent near the base, otherwise glabrous and shining; main nerves 
6 or 7 pairs, distant, spreading and forming bold arches far from the 
margin: retioniations minute, distinct: length 4*5 to 6 in., breadth 2 to 
2‘4 in. ; petiole *2 in., pabesoont. Flowers axillary or extra-axillary, 
solitary, 2 in. in diam.; the pedicel‘4 to *75 in. long, snb-pnbosoent, 
minutely braoteolate. Sepals minute (*1 in, long), broadly triangular, 
pubescent. Petals thinly coriaceous, sub-equal, oblong, blunt, 1 in. long. 

carpels 6 to 8 , oblong, smooth, glabrous, slightly apicolate, *5 or *6 in. 
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long and ‘15 to ‘2 in. in diam<v their stalks nearly as long. P. JevMneUt 
Bonth. and Hook. fil. in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 64 (in Hnrs 

Flora Bunn. I, .38. W^- 

* • 

S. Andaman: Kara, Man, King's Collector. 

Allied to P. JenJcinsiif H. f. and T.; bat with mnch smaller flowers, 
and leaves with broader bases. 

5. PoLY^LTHiA MAaNOLi.s!FLORA, Maing. MSS. Hook fil. FI. Br. Ind. 
I, 64. A tree 30 to 40 feet high; yonng branches rasty*tomentose. 
Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblong to obovate-oblong, obtuse or acuminate, 
the base rounded or minutely cordate; upper surface glabrous, the 
nerves and minutely tomentoso; under surface at first pubescent, 

ultimately glaDh}us or glabrescont: main nerves 15 to 20 pairs, rather 
straight, oblique, prominent beneath, the transverse veins almost 
straight, distinct; length 8 to 12 in., breadth 2*5 to .3'5 in.; petiole '25 
in. stout, tomentose. Flowers large, shortly pedunculate, solitary, axil¬ 
lary, 2'5 to 3 in. long; peduncle ‘3 in. long, tomentose, with 2 large 
ovate bracts. Sepals coriaceous, short, broadly ovate, acute, spreading, 
tomentose. Petals coriaceous, white, linear-oblong or oblong-lanceolate, 
sub-aouto, tomentose. Torus conical. Ovaries hirsute. Oarpels (un¬ 
ripe) stalked, oblong-ovoid, blunt at either end, the apex mucronate, 
pubescent. Seed with smooth shining testa. 

Malacca: Maingay. Perak; King’s Collector, No. 10039. 

Evidently a rare species. I have soon only Maingay’s imperfect 
specimens from Malacca, and two collocted on Ulu Ilubong by the late 
Mr. H. H. Kunstlor, Collector for the Bot. Garden, Calcutta. Sir J. D. 
Hooker states (F. B. Ind. 1. c.) on Maingay’s authority that the flowers 
have the colour and odour of those of a Magnolia, 

6. PoLTALTHiA MACBANTHA, King n. sp, A tree 20 to 70 feet high; 
young branches rather slender, glabrous. Leaves largo, thinly coriace¬ 
ous, oblong to olliptic-oblong, acute, slightly narrowed below the middle 
to the rounded or minutely cordato base ; upper surface shining, 
glabrous except the depressed slightly puborulous midrib; lower surface 
paler when dry, glabrous, very minutely lepidote; main nerves 20 to 24 
pairs, spreading, thin but prominent beneath; length 12 to 18 in., 
breadth 4*5 to 7'5 in., petiole *4 in., stout. Flowers solitary, axillary or 
slightly supra-axillary, 2*5 to 4‘5 in. in diam.; pedicels 1*5 to 2 in. 
long (longer in fruit) glabrescont, with a sub-orbicular braoteole about 
the middle; the buds conical when young. Sepals thick, sub-orbioukr, 
spreading, connate by their edges and forming a cup ‘75 in. in diam., 
pubemlous on both surfaces, corrugated outside. Petols much larger 
than the sepals, white, thick, fleshy, flattish, oblong-elliptic, widest above 
the middle, blunt, puborulous on both surfaces except at the glabresoeilt 
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bftse^ nerved inside; the outer row 1*3 to 3*5 in. longi the inner smAlIer. 
Stament^ nnmeroas, oompressed; apioal process of oonnectitre tmncato. 
OmrierhNry oblong, pnberalona; stigmas laige, capitatc>tranoato, pubes* 
cent. Ripe earpeh eliiptio.ovoid, sometimes obliqne, blunt at each end, 
the apex mucronate, glabrous, 1 to 1*25 in. long, and *76 in. in 
diam. 8eed ovoid, solitary, the testa coi*rugated. 

Perak; King’s Collector, Scortechini. 

A remarkable species with handsome whito flowers, allied in many 
ways to P. congregata ; but at once distinguished from it by its axillary, 
solitary flowers and glabrous ripe carpels. 

7. PoLYALTUiA PULCHBA, King. A Small tree, glabrous except the 
inflorescence. Leaves thinly coriaceous, elliptic to obloflg.lanoeolato or 
obloug'oblanceolate, acute or acuminate, the base acute; both surfaces 
minutely muriculato, the lower paler and dull; lougth 4*5 to 6 in., 
breadth 2’6 in. (only 1*75 in. in var. angttslifoUa), petiole *25 in. Flmmre 
large, solitary, terminal, 2 in. or moro in diam. when expanded (often 
3*6 in. in diam. in var. angustifoUa) : pedicels 1*4 to 1'76 in. long, puber* 
ulons, with a lanceolate foliaceou.<) brncteolo at the base. Sepals ovate, 
acute or sub-acute, nerved, glabrous, *0 to *75 in, long. Petals coriaceous, 
sub-equal, ovate-elliptic, sub-aouto, the base slightly cordate (narrowly 
oblong-lauceolato in var. angmtifolia) greenish-yellow with a triangular 
blotch of dark purplo at tho base. Stamens nnmei'ous; apioal process 
of connective bimd, truncate, sub-orbicular, projocting over tho apex of 
the linear anther-cells, pnbescont. Ovaries oblong, adpressod-pubesoout, 
1-ovuled; stylo short, cylindric, thick, crowned by tho convex, tci'ininal, 
pubescent stigma. Ripe carpels numerous, olliptic-ovoid, blunt, slightly 
coutraoted at the base, sparsely pubescent but becoming almost glabrous, 
purple when ripe; pericarp sub-sacculent: stalks thick, crimson whoa 
ripe, 1*5 in. long. Seed solitary, elliptic. 

Perak: at Weld’s JElest, Scortechini. 

Var. angmtifolia^ King. Leaves oblong-lancoolato or oblong-ob- 
lanoeolate, scarcely muriculato; petals lauceolato or narrowly oblong- 
lanceolate, often 1*75 in. long ; sepals often *76 in. long. 

Perak; on Gnnong Bubu; elevat. 5,000 foot, Wray. 

8 . POLTALTHIA Kdhstlbbi, King n. sp. A shrub or small trdi; young 
branches puberulons, speedily glabrous. Leaves oblong-laucoolato rarely 
ellipse-lanceolate, shortly and rather bluntly acuminate, tho base nar¬ 
rowed and sub-aoute or rounded; npper surface glabrous, shining; tho 
lower paler, dull, pubemlous on tho midrib and nerves; main nerves 6 
to 12 pairs, rather prominent beneath, ascending, inter-arching '1 to *2 
in. from the mar^n; length 4*6 to 8 in., breadth 1*5 to 2*35 in.; petiole 
•2 in., pubescent. Flowers *4 in. in diam., axillary or extra-axillary, 
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Boliiary or in pairs; pednoples *25 in. long, each with two rather large 
^nneqaal, broadly ovate bracts above the base. Sepals broadly triangnlar- 
ovate, obtuse, nearly as long as tbe petals and, like them, minntetji^tomen* 
ioBo. Petals sub-equal, broadly oblong-ovate, obtuse. Ovule solitary. 
Fruit 2 in. in diam.; individual carpels numerous, ovoid-globular, apiou- 
late, *3 in. long } stalks slender, ‘d in. long, adpressed rufous-pubescent 
like the caipols. Ellipeia parvijloray Scortocliini MSS. 

Perak: King's Collector, Scortechini, Wray. 

. This much resembles P. Jenkinsii and P, andamanica in its leaves 
and fruit: but its flowers are totally different. 

9. PoLTALTHiA. ScoRTEOiiiNii, n. sp. King. A Small tree 15 to 20 
foet high; yo^g branches minutely rufous-tomentose, but speedily 
glabrous. Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblong or oblong-elliptic, acute or 
shortly acuminate, the base rounded or sub-acuto; upper surface glab¬ 
rous, shining, the midrib pubescent; the lower dull, very minutely dotted, 
the midrib and sometimes nerves puberulous; main nerves 8 to 11 pairs, 
bold and prominent on the lower surface, oblique, inter-arching close to 
the edge: length 4 to 8 in , breadth 1*15 to 2-25.; petiole '25 in., pubes¬ 
cent. Flowers pedicelled, solitary or in pairs, from the axils of leaves 
or of fallen leaves: pedicels *5 to *75 in. long, rufous-tomentose, with a 
rather largo bract about the middle. Sepals small, triangular, pubescent. 
Petals fleshy, sub-equal, greenish-yellow changing into dark dull yellow, 
oblong-lanceolate or oblong-oblanceolato, acute or rather blunt, the edges 
wavy, both surfaces minutely pubescent, 1’5 to 2 in. long. Ovaries 
narrowly elongate-adpressod, pubescent, each crowned by large fleshy 
glabrous stigma. Ovule solitary, basal. Fruit shortly stalked ; ripe 
carpels numerous pedicelled, ovoid, crowned by the remains of the 
stigma, sparsely pubescent, *3 in. long ; pedicel slender, pubescent, *75 
in. long. Seed with pale smooth testa. P. Jenhinsiiy H. f. and T. {in 
part). EUipeia undulata, Scortechini MSS. 

Malacca: GrilEth, No. 413. Perak, King's Collector, Scortechini. 
Distrib.:—Sumatra, Beccari, Nos. 935, 976. 

10. PoLTALTiiiA Jekkinsii, Beuth. and Hook. fll. Gen. PI. I, 25. 
A tree : young shoots sparsely rufous-pubescent. Leaves membranous, 
oblong-limoeolate to elliptic-ovate, acute or shortly acuminate, slightly 
narrowed to the acute or rounded sub-oblique base; both sur&ces 
glabrous, minutely reticulate, the upper shining and the midrib puberul- 
ous; main nerves about 7 pairs, slender, slightly prominent .beneath^ 
inter-arching at some distance from the edge : length 4 to 7 in., breadth 
1*35 to 3, in., petiole -2 t.> 3 in. Flowers large (1*75 to 3 in. in 4iam.)^ 
pedicelled, solitary, rarely in paira, axillary : pedicels *6 to *76 in. long, 
pubescent, and with several small rounded bracts near^he bi^e. Sepals 
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very small, 6ab*orbi<mlar, puberalous. Pefa&r snb-ooriaoeotis, spreadings ^ 
greenish changing to yellow, broadly lanceolate or oblanceolate, sab-* 
acute or obtuse, the base much narrowed, pubcrulous or glabrous. 
JSipo mrpeU numerous, stalked, oblong, slightly apioulate, glabrous, 
*4 in. long: stalk slender, *6 in. long. Seed smooth. Hook. ill. FI. 
Br. Ind. Ind. I, 64 (?'» part) ; Kurs For, FI. Burra. I, 376 (in part) j 
Gnatteria Jenkimii, Hook. 61. and Thoms. FI. Ind. 141; Miq. FI. Tnd. 
Bat. I, pt, 2, p. 46. Gnatteria Parveana Miq, FI. Ind. Bat. Voi. I, Pfc. 
2, p. 48, and Suppl. 378. Uearia catuingioides^ Roichb. 61. ot Zoll. MSS. 
Monoon canangioides. Miq. Ann. Mus. Lngd, Bat. II, 18. 

Malacca; Griffith; Maingay, No. 46 (and 45 in part) (Kew Dis- 
trib.). Porak; King’s Collector, No. 3910. Assam ana Silhot. 

Specimens from Porak have larger flowers than those fram Assam ; 
but otherwise they agroo fairly well, and both appear to be specifically 
identical with the Sumatra plant named Guafteria or Mottoon canangi- 
oides by Miqncl. The Andaman plant which Kurz originally (Andam. 
Report (1870) p. 29) named Polyallhia andamanwa, but which Sir 
Joseph Hooker (dealing with imporfect materials) reduced (with Kurz’a 
assent) to this species, I have restored to specific rank. Recently 
received specimens show its flowers to bo different from those of true P. 
Jenhinsii (the petals being shorter and nai'rower), while the carpels aro 
larger. 

11. PoiiV.\LTiiiA Hooketiuna, King n. sp. A tree 20 to 70 feet 
high : young branches softly tawuy-piibo.scont, ultimately glabi-ous and 
darkly cinereous. Leaves membrunons, oborate-clliptic or ohianceulato, 
shortly acuminate, nari'owcd from above the middle to tho sub-cuncate 
base; both surfaces reticulate, tho upper glabrous c.Kecpt tho pubescent 
midrib and nerves : lower glabi'ous, the midrib and nerves ndprossed- 
puboscent: main nerves 10 or 11 pail's, oblique, forming imporfect 
arches close to tho edge, prominent beu(*ath; lengtli 5 f-o 7 in., bi'oadth 
2'23 to 3*25 ill. ; petiole '15 to *2 in., tomcntosc. Ptoioers in pairs fi-mu 
peduncles with seveiul aborted flowers near their bases, extra-axillary : 
pedicels *5 to '75 in. long, longtlioiiing in fruit, stont, pubescent, with 
1 or 2 small ovate broctculcs at the middle or below it. Sepals^ broadly 
ovate, concave, free or connate only at tho base, pubescent outside, 
glabrous within, '2 in. long. PetaZs coriaceous, yellowish, suboqual, ovate 
or obovate-oblong, sub-acute, pubcrulous except at the base inside, 
only slightly contracted at tho base, nearly 1 in. long. Siamens immcr- 
ons, very short, cuneate; the apical process of the connective thick with 
a truncate orbicular top hiding the linear doi’sal anthers. 0/;aric« short, 
oblong, pubemloos, with 1 ovule; stigma sessile, large, oliovato with 
sub-truncate loked apex. Bipe carpels numerous, ovoid, slightly apicu- 
8 
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late at the top and somewhat narrowed at the base» ’G5 in. long, stalks 
1’2 in. long. Seed solitary, ovoid, smooth, with a vertical furrow. 

Malacca: Maingay (Kew Distrib.). No. 96. Perak; King’s Col¬ 
lector ; Wi*ay. 

This is a common tree in Perak. In Malacca, however, it appears 
to be rare; for it is so very imperfectly represented in Maingay’s great 
Malayan qpUection (of which the best set is at Kew), that Sir Joseph 
Hooker, while recognising it as a Folyalthia^ had not sufficient material 
to enable him to describe it in his Flora of British India. 

12. PoLTALTHiA SIMIARQM, Benth. and Hook. 61. Gen. PI. 1,25; 
Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. 1, C3. A tree 60 to 80 feet high; all parts glab¬ 
rous except the puborulons leaf buds, under surface of nerves of leaves 
and inflorescence j young branches p.ale brown, striate, sparsely leuticel- 
late. Leaves sub-coriaceous, ovate-oblong to oblong-lanceolate, acute 
or shortly acuminate, the base rounded or sub-acute; upper surface 
shining; lower dull, sometimes pubei’ulons on the midrib and nerves; 
main nerves 12 to 16 pairs, oblique, prominent beneath; length 6 to 
11 .in., breadth 2 to 4-5 in., petiole ’25 in. Flowers pcdicelled, in 
few-flowered sessile fascicles from the axils of fallen leaves or from 
tubercles on the larger branches; pedicels minutely pubescent, with a 
small bract below the middle, 1 to 1’25 in. long. Sejpals small, bluntly 
triangular, recurved, pubescent outsido. Petals spreading, linear, sub¬ 
acute or acute, greenish-yellow to purplish, puberulous outside, glabrous 
inside, 1 to 1*25 in. long, the inner rather the longer. Ripe stalk¬ 

ed, ovoid-elliptic, slightly mammillate, contracted towards tho base, 
glabrous and orange-red to bluish-black when ripe, 1*25 to 1*5 in. long : 
stalk from 1 to 1*75 in. Seed ovoid, grooved, transversely striate. 
Kurz For. FI. Burm. I, 37; Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 63. Quatferia 
simiamm, Ham., Wall. Cat. 6440; Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. Ind. 142, 
Q. fasoiculata^ Wall. MSS. ox Voigt Hort. Sub. Calc. 16. Polyalthia 
lateriflora^ Kurz (not of King), Joum. As. Soc. Beng., Pt. 2, (for 1874) 
52. Unona simiarum^ H. Bn., Pierre FI. Forest. Coch-Chine, t. 23. 

’ Andamans, Bot. Garden Collectors. Perak, King’s Collector. For¬ 
ests at the base of the Eastern Himalaya, the Assam i*ange, Chittagong, 
Burmali. 

Var. parvifolia^ King: leaves smaller than in typical form (3*5 to 
6 in. long and 1*25 to 2*25 in, broad) puberulous beneath. 

Perak; at elevation of 3,000 to 4,000 feet. Distrib. Sumatra: on 
Qoenoog Trang, Lampongs. (Forbes, No. 1536). 

13. PoLTAitTHiA LA'i'tsaiFLosA, King. A tree 50 to 70 feet high; 
young branches lenticeliate and striate; all parts except the inflores- 
eenoe quite glabi'ous. Leaves ooriaoeoas, oblong to elliptic-oblong 
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abruptly acute or shortly acumlnatei slightly narrowed to the rounded 
rarely Bub>cordate and unequal base: upper surface shining, the lower 
paler, i-athor dull; main nerves 12 to 16 pairs, rather prominent, oblique 
spreading, evanescent at the tips: length 8 to 1,5 in., breadth 2 5 to 
7 in .; petiole *3 in. stout. Fi<»eers in fascicles from tubercles on the 
stem and larger branches, pctlicclled, 1*25 to 2 in. long ; pedicels slender, 
thickened upwards, pubescent, with 2 bmcteolcs al)oat the middle, 1*25 
to 1*75 in. long. SejMils coriaceous, ovate-orbicular, very short, densely 
and minutely tomentoso outside. coriaceous. greftni.sh-ycllow, dull 

crintson at the base, oblong-lanceolate, gradually taperiug to the sub¬ 
acute apex, the outer rather shorter than the inner, minutely pube.seont 
especially on the outer surface, liipc tarpds ovoitl-elliptir, blunt, siiglitly 
narrowed to the base, glabrous, 1*25 in. long and *7 in. in diam.; the 
pericarp thin, fleshy ; the stalks stout, glabrous, »nb-aspern]on.s, 1*25 to 
2 in. long. Ouatteria laftnjlora, lil. Bijdr. 20: l^'l. Jav. p, 100, t. 60 
and 52 1).; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, pt. 2 p. 47. Mtmoon lateriflorumf 
6]iq. A.Tm. Mas. Lugd. Bat. 11, 10. 

Perak; at low elevations, Wray, King’s Collector. Distrib t Java. 

This is closely allied to P. simtanim, Beiith. and Hook. 111. ; but 
ha.s smaller flowers which arc often borne on the sinalloi* branches; 
smaller leaves ; and sliortor stalked carpcKs. Moreover the leaves and 
young branches of this are invai iahly glabrous. The loaves of old trees 
are vei*y marktidly smaller than those on young specimens. Spcoiniens 
in young fruit of a plant which may bidong to Ihis spccie.s have been 
recently received from the Andamsins from the Colleotoi’s of the Hot* 
Gai'dcn, Calcutta : but, until tlio receipt of fuller material, I hesitate to 
include these islands in the geographical area of the species. 

14. Por.YAi.THiA scr.KROPHYM.A, Hook. Ill, and Thoms. FI. Br. Ind. 
r, 65. A glabrous tree: young branches pale. Leaves coriaceous, 
oblong, ovate or linear-oblong, acute or obtusely acuminate, the base 
broadly ciineate, shining on both surfaces and with the reticulations 
distinct; main nerves aboiit 10 to 12 pairs, spreading, slender: length ^ 
6 to 8 in.: breadth 1*5 to 2*6 in., petiole *5 in. Flowet's pedunculate, In 
fascicles from small tul)erclcs on the trunk, 2 in. in diam, greenish: 
tubercles *5 to 1 in. in diam. : peduncles 1 to I *5 in. long, stout, rusty- 
pubescent, becoming glabrous ; bracts small, orbicular, from about the 
middle of the peduncle. Sepals ovate, obtuse, short. Petals Hnear- 
oblong, obtuse, the base slightly concave, puberulons on both surfaces, 
1*6 in. long, the inner rather smalloir. Torm broad, flat, the edge 
liaised. Ovaries pilose, shortei* than the oylindric style. Hipfi carpels 
elliptic-oblong, slightly narrowed at cither end, 1 to 1*5 in. long, 
glabrons, tho pericarp thin: stalks 1 to 1*5 in. long. Seed oblong, the 
testa shining, pale. 
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Malacca; Maingay (Kew Destrib), Mo. 101. 

1 have seen only Maingay's Malacca specimens of this planlh 
15. POLYALTHIA HACBOPODA, King n. sp. A tree 60 to 60 feet 
high; young branches rather pale, pubescent but speedily glabrous. 
Leaves membranous, oblong-lanceolate, shortly acuminate, the base 
acute; the edge slightly rovolute; upper surface shining, glahrous 
except the pnborulous sulcate midrib; the lower paler when dry, 
minutely lepidote, sparsely strigoso on the midrib and 8 or 9 pairs of 
curving rather prominent nerves; length 3'5 to 5‘5 in., breadth 1*4 to 
2'1 in., petiole ‘25 in. Flavors nearly 1 in. long, in faseicles on short 
broad rugose woody tubercles from the stem close to its base: pedicels 
about 1 in. long, woody in fruit and 2 in. or more in length, glabrous ; 
bracteoles (if any) deciduous. Sepals broadly ovate, acute, spreading, 
corrugated and glabrescent outside, glabrous inside, connate at tlio base 
to form a cup ‘65 in. in diam. Petals elliptic, blunt, slightly constricted 
about.the middle, sub-equal, puberulons, coriaceous. Stamens numer¬ 
ous, compressed especially the outer rows; apical pi*oco8S of connec¬ 
tive transversely elongated, truncate Ovaries numei'ons, oblong-ovoid. 
Pipe fruit with large woody sub-globular tonxs 1‘25 in. in diam.; ripo 
carpels numerous, oblong-ovoid, tapering to the apex, the base gradually 
narrowed into a stalk, 2*5 to 3'5 in. long (including the stalk) ; pericarp 
rather fleshy, glabrous. Seed solitaiy, elongated-ovoid, grooved verti¬ 
cally. 

Perak: King’s Collcclor, Singapore, Ridley. 

A species remarkable for its Largo ri])o carpels borne on the stem 
near the gi'ound. It is possible that Mr. ltidloy’.s plant, collected in 
Singapore, may ideally belong to a distinct species, the only speoimen^of 
it which I have seen being voiy imperfect. TMs comes very near P. 
clavigera King. 

16. PoLYALTHiA CLAVIOEBA, King n. sp. A tree 30 to 40 feet high ; 
young branches slender, at first puborulous but speedily glabrous and 
_palo. Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblong, tapering to each end, acuminate; 
^^th surfaces reticulate; the upper shining, glabrous except the pubeml- 
Qus sulcate midrib; lower surface slightly pnberulous at first but ulti¬ 
mately quite glabrous: main noiwes 7 pairs, ascending, curved, not 
inter-aruhiug, slightly prominent beneath, obsolete above; length 5*5 
to 8’5 in., breadth 1'75 to 2‘5 in,; petiole *4 in. slightly winged above. 
Flowers unknown. Peduncle of ripo fruit stoat, woody, 2 in. or more in 
length ; the torus depres<^ed-g1c^ular, woody, about *5 iu. in diam.: ripe 
carpels ovoid-elliptic, tapering to each end, the base gradually passing into 
the stout puberulotts slightly scabrid stalk, greenish-yellow when diy, 
glabrous: the ^ricarp succulent; length 2*25 in., breadth nearly i in.; 
stalk 1‘5 in. pttbferuloix.s; seed solitary, ovoid. 
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Penang: Pinara Bnkifc, clovafe. 8000 feet. Curtis (Ifo. 2444 ). 
Perak .- Waterfall Hill, Wray. Disti-ib. B. Sumatra, Forbes (Ha 1638). 

This species is known only by a few fruiting specimens collected 
by Messrs. Curtis and Wi-ay Junior. It is neai-ly allied to P. wocropotltt, 
King; but its leaves have different venation and texture, the torus of 
the ripe fruit is smaller, while the carpels themselves are larger and 
have longer stalks. 

17. POLYALTHIA QLOMERATA, King n. sp. A trco 40 to 50 feet high : 

young branches glabrous, pale, rather slender. Leaves membranous, 
elliptic to oblong, slightly oblique, acute or shortly auuininate, the baso 
slightly cunoate or rounded; both surfaeoH reticulate, glabrous; tUo 
midrib alone pubernlous on the upper, adpiYsssed'^borulous on tho 
lower; main nerves 7 to 8 pairs, curred, Jiscoudiiig, not inter-arohing, 
thin but slightly prominent beneath ; length 4 to G in., breadth 1*8 to 
8*6 in., petiole *25 to ’35 in. Flowers about 1 in. long, in clusters of 20 
to 30 from nodulated pubcnilous tubercles on thestctu; pedicels lung 
(1-5 to 2-5 in.), slender, puborulons, with an ovato-lanccolatc braxitcolo 
abont the middle. thick, lanetjolato-acumimito with broad c<m- 

nato bases, sub-erect, pubcrulous. ]*etals eoriaueous, sub-oi*ect, linear- 
oblong, slightly concave and glabrou.s at the ba.so inside, otherwise 
minutely tomentoso, the inner slightly smaller than the outer. Stamens 
numerous; tho conncctivo with an orbicular sub-convex api(;!il oxpjiii- 
siou concealing tlio linear dorsal anthcr-celis. Ovaries mnclt less nu¬ 
merous than tho stamens, oblong, hironto, appaimitly 1-ovulcd; tho 
stigma small, oblong, slightly pubescent. 

Perak; King’s Collector, Wray. Distrib. Sumatra; Forbes, No. 
.J804. 

^ In all the flofEDi-s I have examined tho pistils are very small (an if 
undeveloped) and I have not been able to find moro than one ovule. In 
the Sumatran speciineiis the liowm-s arc much longer than in those from 
Perak. 

18. POLYALTIIIA coNORKfiATA, King n. sp. A tree 40 to 60 feet 
high; young branches at first rasty-puboi-ulous but speedily glabrous 
and dark-colonrod. Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblong-olliptic, acute, 
slightly narrowed to the rounded or minutely cordate baso; upper 
surface glabrous except tho depressed puborulnus midrib j the lower 
pale when dry, glabrous, minutely lepidote; main nerves 13 to 19 
pairs, oblique, carving, thin but prominont beneath ; length 9 to 16 in., 
breadth 3*75 to 7 in.; petiole *3 or '4 in. stout. Flowers large, in short, 
much divided, rough, tubercular, woody cymes from the atom near its 
base; the pedicels 1*25 to 1*75 in. long, glabrescontt bracteolo single, sob- 
orbicular, ola.sping, infi*a-median, S^als thick, broadly ovate-triangular, 
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spreading, slightlj cnneate afc the base, concave, corrngated &nd pnbex^- 
loQS outside, glahrons inside, often reflexed, *5 in. long. PetaU thick, 
white, ovate«elliptio, snb-acnte, hoaiy-paberulous except at the b<Etse 
inside on both surfaces; the outer row 1*5 to 3 in. long and *65 to 1 ih. 
broad, the inner row narrower. Stamens numerous, compressed; the 
apical process of the connectivo truncate, oblique, granular; anther- 
cells linear, dorsal. Ovaries 20 to 30, oblong, stingose, with a single 
basilar ovule ; stigma oblong, pubescent. Pipe carpels elliptic, beaked, 
1 in. or more long, hoary-pubescent, narrowed at the base into the short, 
thick stalk. Seed solitary, pale brown, shining, elliptic. 

Perak; Soortechini, King’s Collector. 

This resemflles P. macrantha^ ; but is distinguished from it 
by its cymose, cauline inflorescence, smaller flowers and pubcrulous 
fruit. H. O. Forbes collected in the Lampongs in Eastern Sumatra a 
plant (No. 1642 of his Herb.) which greatly resembles this. 

19. PoiiYALTHiA iiYroGAEA, King, n. sp. A tree 25 to 30 feet 
high ; young branches rather stoat, densely but minutely rufous-tomen- 
tose, ultimately rather pale, striate. Leaves largo, thinly coriaceous, 
oblong or elliptic-oblong, sometimes slightly obovato, gradually narrowed 
to the rounded base; both sux’faces glabrous when adult, the lower 
puberulous when young, the veins transverse and, (like the reticulations), 
distinct; main nerves 18 to 22 pairs, oblique, inter-arching within the 
edge, thin, prominent on the lower and depressed on the upper surface 
when dry; length 10 to 20 in. , breadth 3 to 7 in.; petiole *4 in., stout, 
tomentosc, Fhwerina branches from the stem near its base, 1 to 8 feet 
long, floxuoso, rufous-pubescent like the lanceolate bracteoles. Flowers 
*75 to 1 in. long, cream-coloured ; pedicels *75 to 1*5 in. long, usualljj, 
with one lanceolate, tomontose bractoolo near tho middle and a second, 
sub-orbicular and acuminate, close to the flower. Sepals broadly tri- 
augfular-ovato, acute, spreading, tomontose outside, glabrous iuside, ‘25 
in. long. Petals coriaceous, the inner I’ow rather smaller than the outer, 
narrowly oblong, sub-muxte, pubescent outside except the glabrescent 
base and edges, inside almost glabrous. Stamens numerous, short, com¬ 
pressed ; apical process of connectivo broad, slightly convex, slightly 
oblique, sub-granular, deeply ridged in fi*ont, the anther-cells linear 
dorsal. Ovaries few, oblong, villous, J-ovuled; stigma large, ovoid, 
granular, sessile. Immature carpels nari’owly ovoid, sub-compressed, 
the apex beaked, the base slightly contracted, minutely tomeutose. Seed 
solitary, elongated, ovoid, stuooth. 

Perak ; near Laroot, King’s Collector. Gunong Batu Puteh; elev. 
3,400 feej, Wray. * 

A species remarkable for its hypngoeal iuflorescenee. The flower- 
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t"''* 1 “ 8 feet m length, originate ft™ the 

near ita baw, pa« into the soil underneath the surface of whi<* 

auT^t ““°'*‘"'““’®»*“» 

20. PoLTAtTHU osueoA, Hook. BI. and Thoms. PI. Ind. 188 A. 
tree: yonng branches minutoly^ pubescent, lenticcllate. Leare, ’sub- 
sessile, oblong-lanceolate, acute or‘shortly acuminate, the base cuneate 
minutely and obliquely cordate ; shining and glabi^ms on iKith aurfuc^* 
the lower pale ; main nervos 7 or 8 pairs, slender, curving and forming 
bold arches 15 in. from tho margin; length 4 to 6 5 in., breadth 1-5 to 
2‘2 m.; petiole I in., very stout. Flowers *4 to 5 4 in. in diam., goli- 
tary, pedicellate, extra-axillary; each pedicel I’ising frdln a short conical 
woody tubercle, curving, *25 in. long. Si‘)Mrls coriaceous, broadly tri- 
angular, blunt, le8.s than half as long as the petals, pubescent. Petals 
coriaceous, sub-ccpial, oblong, obtuse, sericeous outside. Ripe carpels 
pisiform, with stalks -5 in. long, dark brown. ll(x>k. til. FI. Br Ind 
I, 67; Miq. PI, Ind. Bat. 1, Pt. 2, p. 44. 

Malacca; GrilKth, Maingay, No. 44 (Kow distiib.). Chittagong 
HiUlracts; Lister. Distrib. Sumatra. ^ “ 

liistei-’s plant ft™ tho Chittagong Uill TlTlcte agroca well ivith 
Griffith’s specimens from Malacca. 


21. ^PoiiYALTHiA ABERBANs, Maiug. OX Hook. fil. FI. Br. Tnd. T, 67 
A large climber, glabrous except tho flowers and fruit: young bmnehes 
slender, black. Leaves membranous, oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, the 
base slightly cuneate; both sui-faees reticulate, glabitius, tho lower 
glaucous; main nerves 14 to 18 pairo. very faint, tho secondary nerves 
gnite as well marked: length 3*5 to 5 in., breadth 1-4 to 18 in., petiole 
*2 to '25 in. Flowers 5 to -75 in. in diam., solitary, axillary; pedicels 
slender, 1'25 in. long (longer in fruit), with one minute bracteolo below 
the middle and another at tho base. Sepals ovate-orbicular, sub-acute, 
quite connate into a S-angled glabrous cup 25 in. in diam. PetaU 
leathery, ovate-orbicular, siib-acute, .spreading, concave; the outer row 
•35 in. long and '3 in. broaii, yellowish-pubescent on both surfaces 
except a glabrous patch near the base on tlie inner: inner petals 
half the siae of the outer but more concave, hoary-puberulous outside, 
glabreacent inside. Stamens numerous; apical process of connective 
broad, discoid, depressed in the centre, quite concealing the long linear 
lateral anther-ceUs. Ovaries narrowly oblong, glabrous, 1 or 2-ovalcd ; 
style as long as the ovaiy, curved: stigma small. Ripe carpels ovoid, 
slightly apiculate, puberulous or glabrescent, '35 in. long and *3 in. 
in diam.; stallcs 7 to 8 in., slender, glabrous. " Seeds solitary^ rarely 
2, OToid, shining, smooth. Melodcrum ghueum, Scortechini 
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Malacca: Maingay; Peluk; Scortochini, Wray. 

In some carpels there are two seeds, such carpels being about twice 
us long as those with a single, seed. Although referred by the late 
lamented Father Scortecliini to the genus Melodorvm^ this is an undoubt* 
ed Pohfalthia in its stamens, in its 1> rarely 2-oTulod ovaries, and in its 
carpels with usually solitary, ovoid seeds. In externals, save and except 
the much smaller size of the floWers, this much resembles the plant 
figured by Pierre under the name of Ufiona Mesnyi (Flore Forest. 
Coch-Chine, t. 17) to which indeed Pierre reduces P. aberram. 

22. PoLYALTHiA Bur.LATA, King n. sp. A shrub 6 to 8 feet high : 
young branches densely covered with long soft spreading golden hairs. 
Leaves thinly cdtiaceous, bullate (at least when dry), narrowly oblong, 
acuminate, narrowed but slightly to the deeply cordate auricled base : 
both surfaces boldly reticulate, the upper shining, glabrous except the 
sulcate puborulouB midrib; the lower glabresceut except the midrib and 
nerves which have sparse hairs like those on the young branches : main 
nerves 25 to 40 pairs, spreading towards the base, sub-ascending to> 
wai*^ the apex, forming a double series of arches within the margin, 
bold and prominent ou the lower, depressed on the upper, surface: 
secondary nerves and rotienlations prominent; length 12 to 14 in., 
breadth 2 75 to 3’35 in.; petiole *25 in, pubescent like the young 
branches. Flowers solitary, terminal or axillary, 1 in. long; pedicels 
slender, 1 in. long, puboscont, bractoolo small, mesial. Sepals small, 
lanceolate, spreading, free, sparsely pubescent outside, glabresceut iuside, 
about *25 in. long. Petals narrowly linear, slightly wider at the base, 
snboqual, sub-concavo, sparsely pubescent. Stamens numci-ous, the 
apical process of tho connective sub-con vox, orbicular, slightly gninular. 
Ovaries much fewer than tho stamens, oblong, pubescent; the stigma 
sub-capitato-trnucate, puberulous. . Pipe carpels globular-ovoid, blunt at 
each end, pnbemlous,‘4 in. long; stalks slender, ‘2 in. long. Seeds 2, 
plano-convex, the testa rugose, pale: the albumen horny. 

Singapore: Ridley. Perak; King’s Collector. 

Evidently a raic shrub; readily recognisable by its elongate very 
bullate leaves. 

23. PoiiTALTHiA SCB-CORDATA, Blume FI. Javoe, 71 t. 33 and 36 B. 
A shrub or small tree: young branches sparsely hispid-pubescent, after¬ 
wards glabrous and furrowed, not pale. Leaves membranous, sub-sessile, 
oblanoeolate-oblong or elliptic-oblong, shortly and obtusely daudate* 
acuminate; the base slighllj^ narrowed, sub-cordate, anrioulate at one 
side; both surfaces glabrous except the sometimes puberulons’'midrib: 
main ne^es 9 to 12 pairs, slender, the reticulations lax and faint: length 
4^5 to 9 ih., breadth 1*6 to 3 in.; petiole '05 in., pubescent. FUm^s 
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about 1 in. in diam,, solitary, axitlaity or extra«axillaxy; podnnoles 
slender, '5 to *75 in. long, puberalons and with 1 or 2 lanceolate brfto- 
teoles. Se^ls ovate, snb-acate; united into a cnp. PefaU ooriaceouii^ 
yellowisb, oblong, sub^acnte, tfao inner rather smaller, slightly pnbesoent 
onteide, OarpeU nnmerous, broadly ovoid, not apicnlate, furrowed, gla« 
brons, '4i in. long; stalks slender, *25 in. long; pericarp thin. Miq. FI. 
Ind. fiat. 1, Pt. 2, p. 44; Ann. Mus. Lndg. fiat. II, 14. Unona 
eordata^ Bl. Bijdr. 15. 

Perak; elev. about 800 feet, King’s Collector, No. 2373. Distrib. 
Java. 

24. PoLTiLTHiA OBLONOA., King, n. sp. A shrub or small tree 10 
to 15 feet high: young branches at first rufoas-tomeiTtose, afterwards 
glabrous, pale and furrowed. Leaves thinly coi'inceons, sub*SRSsile, oblong 
or oblong-oblanceolatc, abruptly and shortly acuminate, narrowed to 
the minutely cordate, unequal base *, upper surface glabrous, except the 
pubescent midrib; lower pubernlous, the midrib prominent os are the 14 
to 20 pairs of little curving, sub*ascending, main nerves; reticulations 
open and distinct; length 9 to 14 in , breadth 3*5 to 5 in.; petioj^ *15 
in., tomentose. Flowers 1*25 to 1*75 in. in diam., solitary, axillary or 
extra-axillary, from small tnberclcs: pedicels 1'25 to 2*5 in, long, pu- 
bemloua and with 2 lanceolate bractcoies near the base. Hepals semi- 
orbicular, acute, very short, united into a cnp, pubescent outside. 
Petals coriaceous, yellow, subeqnal, oblong, tapering to the sub-acuto 
apex, minutely adpressed-pubescont on both surfaces but especially ou 
the outer, length *75 to 1*15 in. Ripe carpels 10 to 20, ovoid to orbicular, 
apicnlate, *3 to *35 in. long, pubescent or sub-glabrous ; stalks slender, *6 
to *75 in. long. Seeds usually solitary and ovoid, or sometimes two and 
plano-convex. 

Perak; very common at elevations of from 1,000 to 2,500 foot. 

This plant closely resembles Guatteria (= Polyalthia) elliptica 
Blame: but its leaves have more nnmerous nerves and its carpels are 
stalked, those of P elliptica (according both to Blume’s description and 
fignre) being sessile and of larger size. 

25. PoLTALTHiA fiECCABii, King n. sp. A tree 15 to 40 feet high; 
young branches slender, rufons-tomentose; the older coarsely striate 
and lenticellate. Leaves thickly membranous, narrowly oblong or oblongi^-^, 
lanceolate, aenminate, slightly narrowed to the I'oundcd base; both 

’ Buzfaces shining and reticulate, the midHb pubescent on the upper 
tomentose on the lower; main nerves 6 or 7 pairs, slender, spreading, 
torming^ld arches far from the edge, the secondary nerves distinct; 
length 3 to 4*5 in., breadth *75 to 1*35 in.; petiole *1 in., tomentose. 
Flowers 1 in. long, in fascicles from brootcolato tubercles on Ihe older 
9 
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branches, their pedicels slender, pubescent, minutely bracteolate near the 
base, about 1 in. long. Sepals ovate-obtuse, '15 in. long, pubescent out¬ 
side. Petals coriaceous, dark-yellow, sub-equal, liuear-cblong, sub-acute, 
1 in. to 1*6 in. long and from '1 to *2 in. broad, minutely pubescent 
especially outside. Ovaries pubescent, 2-ovuled. Pipe carpels numerous, 
broadly ovoid, apiculate, glabrous, sub-granular when ripe, *35 in. long j 
their stalks granular, puberulous, '6 to '75 in long. 

Perak; at low elevations. Scortechini, King’s Collector, Wray. 
Distrib. Sumatra; Beccari P. S., No. 401. Boraeo; Motley No. 743. 

The leaves of this species, although smaller, have much the same 
venation as those of P. Teysniannii, King. The carpels of this are, how¬ 
ever, very much smaller than those of P. Teysmannii. 

26. PoLYALTiiiA. CTNNAMOMKA, Hook. fil. and Thoms. PI. Ind. 138 ; 
Hook 111. Pl.-Br. Ind. I, 65. A tree 50 to 70 feet high; young branches 
rusty-tomentose. Leaves thinly coriaceous, narrowly oblong to oblan- 
ceolate, tapering to each end, acute or shortly auuminate, the base 
rounded; upper sui’faco glabrous, shining ; the lower sparsely lucid- 
pubesetmt, (glabrescont M^hon old), the midrib toraentose; main nerves 
about 12 or 14 pairf*, slender, curved, ascending, intor-arclung freely ; 
length 4'5 to 7'5 in., breadth 1'25 to 2 *25 in. ; petiole 2 in., tomentose. 
Flowers sub-sessile, solitary, or in pairs from short woody tubercles from 
the young branches below the loaves, dull i-ed, 2 to 2‘25 in. long; pe¬ 
duncles very short, rusty-tomentose, bracteolate at the base. Sepals 
spreading, sub-orbicular, '25 in. long, tomentose. Petals sub-equal, 
thick, linear-oblong, sub-acute, slightly narrowed at the base, adpressod- 
pubescent externally, glabrous within, 2 to 3 in. long. Anthers numerous, 
short, compressed ; connective with broad, flat, apical, truncate process. 
Pistils oblong, pubescent; stigma large, sub-truncate. Torus convex, to- 
mentoso. Fruit globose, 2*5 in. in diam.; the individual carpels pyriform 
with very short stalks, '75 to 1 in. long and *5 to *75 in. in diam., densely 
rusty-tomentose; pericarp thick. Seeds 2, plano-convex, with scaly 
testa, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 1, Ft. 2, p. 44. Guatteria cinnamomeay Wall. 
Cat. 6441. O. multinervis. Wall. Cat. 6445. Unona cauliflora, H. f. and 
Th. PI. Ind., 137; FI. Br. Ind. 2, 60. Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, Pt. 2, 43. 

Singapore ; Wallioh, Bidley. Penang; Wallich, Curtis No. 2470. 
■wMalaoca, Maingay (Kew Distrib ) No. 37. 

Apparently not a common species. Maingay’s specimens from 
Malacca have rather larger and smoother leaves than those from 
Singapore and Penang. 

27. PoLYALTHiA PAonypHYLLA, King, n. sp. A tree 50 100 feet 

high ; young branches softly pubescent, afterwards glabrous and far¬ 
rowed. Leaves rigidly coriaceouS| elliptio-obloug, sub-acute; the edge 
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slighllj recurved, the base broad and rounded, or narrowed and aub*acttto; 
both surfaces glabrous j the lower slightly paler, the midrib tomeutose at 
the base beneath; main nerves 11 or 12 pairs, spi'eadtng, prominent, 
evanescent at the tips; length 4‘5 to 7 5 in., breadth 1*75 to 3'5 in., 
petiole *35 to ‘5 in., tomentose when young. Flowers about 1‘5 in. long, 
in few-flowered fascicles from small tuborcle.s on the older branches ; 
their pedicels 2 in. long, bi^aeteolate about the middle, softly tawny- 
tomeutose. Sepals broadly half-orbicular, very shoi't, retlexcd, tomon- 
tose. Petals coriaceous, nerved, pale green, ubiuug-lanueolato or ob* 
lanceolate, sub-acuto or obtnsc, pubescent on the outer, toinenioso on 
the inner, sui'faco; the outer slightly shorter and narrower than tho 
inner, from '9 to 1‘5 in. long and ’3 to *5 in. broad. Steimeus 11111001 * 008 , 
compressed, the apical process of connective tnineato; anthers linear, 
doi'sal. Ovaries numcroa.s, glabrous, vertically stri.ato; ^igma sessile, 
truncate, pubciniloiis. Eipo carpels numerous, crowded when young," 
densely covered with minute pale tomentnm; when ripe narrowly 
obovoid, blunt, narrowed to a short stalk, snb-lornentose, 1*75 in. long 
and about 1 in. in diam-; pericarp thick, fleshy ; seeds two, plano-con¬ 
vex. 


In its leaves this resembles (iluaiteria pondok, Miq. (FI. lud. Bat. 
Suppl. 380), bat that species has carpels w'ith stalks from 2 to 3 in. 
long. 

Perak; at elevation under 1,000 feet, King’s Collector, Nos. 6C55 
and 7516, 

28. PoLVAi.TUiA pvcNAXTHA, King. A tree? Young branohgs 
rather stout, covered with soft yellowish pubescence. Leaves coria¬ 
ceous, elliptic-oblong, or oblong-laneeolato, obtusely acuminate, the base 
obtnso or rounded : upper surface glabrous; lower paler and puberulous 
on the midrib; main nerves arching, prominent; length 6 to 9 in., 
breadth 2*5 to 3*5 in. ; petiole *2 in., pubescent. Flowers *5 to *75 
in. in diam., in fascicles from tubercles on the larger branches, 1 to *5 in. 
in diam.; flowcr-peduuolos *25 in. long, pubc.scent, ebracteato. Sepals 
ovate, acute, *2 in. long. Petals linear, obtuse, fiat, sub-eitual, tho bases 
of the inner three concave, '5 to *75 in. long, pale sericeous outside, 
glabrescent inside. Torus cohimnai*-fiat-topped, glabrous: ovules 2, 
snperposed. Unona pycnantha, Hook til. in FI. Dr. lud. I, 60. 

' Malacca; Maingay. 


12. Anaxaookea, St. Hilaire. 

TreeA or shrubs, with pellucid dots. small, greenish, 

leaf-opposed. Sepals 3, valvate, connate at the base. Petals 6 or 3, sub- 
equal, 2-seriatey valvate, the inner row sometimes absent. Torus convex. 
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Stamem indefinite; anther-edlls extrotse (xr snbUteral j oonnectiYb %itk 
a terminal process. Ovaries few, style variable; ovules 2, sub-basal, 
collateral, ascending. Bipe carpels follicular \ stalk davate. Seeds^ 1-2, 
exarillate, testa shining.—Distrib. Tropical Asia and AmericSr; species 


about 8. 

Petals 6 . 1 A. luzonensis 

„ B . 2 A. Scortechinii. 


1. Anaxagorsa LUZONEN 818 , A. Gray Bot. U. S. Expl. Ezped. 27. 
A shrub; all parts glabrous. Leaves membranous, oblong or elliptic- 
oblong, shortly acuminate, the base cuneate, the under surface pale ; 
main nerves 7 or 8 pairs, spreading, Bliglj|;ly prominent beneath, the 
reticulations wide, rather distinct; length 5 to 7 in., breadth 1’76 to 
2*5 in., petiole *25 to 35 in. Flowers about ‘5 in. long, solitary; pedi¬ 
cels *25 in. long (twice as long in fruit), with 1 or 2 amplexicaul bracteoles. 
Sepals small, ovate-rotund, obtuse. Petals subequal, elliptic, obtuse, thin, 
nerved, white. Ovaries few. Pipe carpels 1 to 3, cuneate-clavate, some¬ 
what compressed, narrowed into a long stalk, 1 to 2-seedcd. Seeds plano¬ 
convex, obovate, black, shining. Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 68. Eurz P. 
Flora Burm. 1, 39. A. zeylanica^ H. f. and Th. FI. Ind. 144: Thwaites 
Enum. 10; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, Pt. 2, 49; Beddome lo. PI. Ind. Or. t. 
46. Bhopalocarpas fruticosus, Teysra. and Binn. lu Miq. Ann. Mus. 
Lugd. Bat. II, 22 t. 2 fig. B. Anaxagorea fruticosUf Scheff. in Nat. 
Tijdsch. Ned. Ind. XXXI, 9. 

Burmah; The Andaman Islands; Malacca; Ceylon. Disfrib* Phi¬ 
lippines, Cambodia, Sumatra. 

2. Anaxagorea Scoutechinii, King, n. sp. A bush or small tree : 
all parts, except the flower, glabrous j the young branches sub-rugulose, 
2-ridged. Leaves thinly coriaceous, elliptic-oblong or elliptic-obovate, 
shortly and abruptly acuminate, slightly narrowed to the rounded or 
sub-acute base; main nerves 7 to 9 pairs, rather prominent beneath, 
the reticulations open and distinct: length 6 to 8 in., breadth 2*5 to 3*5 
in.; petiole '3 to '4 in. Flowers *75 in. long, solitary; pedicels *3 in. (much 
longer in fruit) with 1 or 2 amplexicaul bn^^teoles. Sepals membranous, 
their edges thin, broadly ovate, acute, pubescent outside. Petals in a 
single row, much larger than the sepals, oblong-lanceolate, sub-aoute, 
scurfy-pubescent outside, glabrous within, very fleshy, slightly coxicave 
at. the base. Stamens numerous, those next the pistils barren, elon^te 
and bent over the pistils. Ovaries numerous, obovoid, pubescent: styles 
curved. Carpels as in A. luzonensis, but two or three times as numerous. 
Seeds obovoid, conca\ o-oonvex, compressed, black, shining. 

Peiak: ftt low elevations; Soortechini, King's Collector, Wray. 

I have altered the diagnosis of this genus as regards the |)eta!a to 
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Admit this species in which the inner whorl of petals is Ahsent, In 
(^her respects the species sgfrees pei'fectly with the original diagfnosis. 
Teysmann and Binuindyk's mouo-specido genus Mhopalocarpm 
Ann. Mas. Lagd. Bat. II, 22, t. 2 fig. B.) is an unmistakable Anaxagorea 
in which the inner petals are narrow and incurved. It is probably near 
A, lusonomis. A. Gray, and A. javanica, Bl. (See Bonth. and Hook fil, 
Qen. Plant. I, 957). 


13. Disbpaluh, Hook. fil. 

Trees or shrubs. Sf-pals 2, largo, concave, valvate. Petals 4, 
narrowly lincar>spathulate, incurved, inserted remotely from each 
other on the margin of the very broad, snb-concavS toinis. StameHs 
numerous; the apical process of the connective broadly orbicular, sub- 
convex. Pistils 10 to 16 or numerous, ovoid ; style short, terete; stigma 
small, terminal; ovule solitary. Leaves ininutidy poll acid-punctate. 
Flowers in long terminal peduncles, solitary or in pairs. Distrib. Three 
species, all Malayan. 

1, Diskpalum LONOiPKS, King, n. sp. A glabrous tree 30 to 40 feet 
high) young branches slender, pale brown. Leaves minutely pellucid- 
punctate, membmnous, oblong, sometimos slightly oblimooolate, rarely 
oblong-elHptio, abruptly and shortly acuminate, the base ouneaie; 
main nerves 7 to 10 pairs, spreading, (sub-hori^untal) very faint; length 
4 to 7 in., breadth 1‘6 to 2‘25 in., petiole '25 in. Flaoers on long 
pedicels, dark red, solitary or in pairs, terminal, *5 in. in diam.; pedicels 
slender, ebracteolate, 1*25 to 2 in. long. Sepals refloxod, concave, 
broadly ovate, blunt. Petals remote from each other, lincar-spathnlaio, 
subnnearved, ‘2 in. long. Stamens nuinei'ous; apical process of the 
connective orbicular, sub-convex. Ovaries numerous, stalked, slightly 
obovoid, glabrescont or sparsely pubescent, l-ovuled; style short, 
straight; stigma small, terminal, /mmafare car^fsovoid,sub-glabrous, 
slightly corrugated; pericarp fioshy, fragrant. Seed solitary, ovoid. 

Johore; on Gunong Pauti at 1,500 feet; King's Collector, No. 231. 
Distrib. Borneo, Beccari (P. B. 1645). 

The genus Disepalum was founded by Sir Joseph Hooker on a 
Bornean shrub collected by Lobb, and the only species known to its 
founder was that described and figured under the name of D. anomahm 
in the Idnnman Transactions (Vol. XXIII, 156, t. 20 A.) The charac¬ 
ters which separate the genus from any other in the family are the dimer- 
ons symmetry of the sepals and petals, and the small size of the latter, 
which origiiiate at some distance from each o^er from the edge of the 
broad sob-conoave torus. The species here described differs from B. 
anomahm in its arboreoos habit, larger leaves, and much more numorons 
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ovaries, which aa*e moveover nearly glabrons and have long stalks. 
Quite i*ipe fruit is as yet unknown. 

% 

14. GoniothMiAhus, Blume. 

Small trees or shrubs. Leaves with small nerves, forming intra¬ 
marginal loops. Flowers solitary or fascicled, axillary or extra-axillary ; 
peduncles with basal, scaly, distichous bracts. Sepals 3, valvate. Petals 
6 , valvate in 2 series; outer thick, flat or nearly so; inner smaller, 
shortly clawed, cohering in a vaulted cap over the stamens and ovary. 
Stamens many, linear-oblong; anther-cells remote, dorsal; connective 
produced into an oblong or truncate process. Ovaries many; style 
simple or 2-fid; dVnIcs solitary or 2, superposed, sub-basal (4 in Q. uvarx- 
oides.) Bipe carpels l-seeded.— Distrib. About 47 species, natives of 
Eastern tropical Asia and its islands. 

The plants refert'cd to this genus are, by Baillon, treated a.s part of 
Melodorum. 

Ovules 1 or 2. 

Style cylindric, slender; stigma subulate, 
entire ... ... ... 1. O. suhevenius. 

Stylo very short; stigma funnel-shaped, slit 

on one side, its edges toothed ... 2. O. tenuifoUm. 

Style cylindi-ic ; stigma truncate, entire. 

Flowers in fascicles from the stem only; 

ripe carpels 1*25 in. long ... 3. O. Prainianus. 

Flowers solitary from the axils of the 
leaves or fallen leaves; ripe carpels ‘4 
in. long ... ... ... 4. G. Kunstleri, 

Stylo subulate or cylindric; stigma deeply 

2-cleft, petals 3 to 5 in. long... ... 5. O. giganteus. 

Style cylindric; stigma unequally 2-toothed 6. O. malayanus. 

Style cylindinc; stigma minutely and equally 
2-toothed. 

Flowers axillary or from the axils of 
fallen leaves; outer petals moi’o than 
1 in. long. 

Anthers with slightly convex, orbi¬ 
cular apical appendages ... 7. O.fulvus, 

Anthers with very pointed, conical 
apical appendages. 

Nerves ot leaves 28 to 34 pairs 8. G. Ourtisii. 

Nerves of leaves fewer than 
20 pairs. 
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Leares sbiaing, retiealate, 
glabrous; ripe carpels 
oblong, -5 to ‘6 in. long 9. Q. Origithii. 

Leases glabrous, opaque, 
dull, not reticulate; ripo 
carpels globulai'<obo> 
void ; *4 in. long. 10. G. wacr^hylltte. 

Flowers in fascicles from tubercles near 

the base of the stem ... 11. Q, Itidhyi. 

Style cylindric; stigma 3-toothed; apices 
of anthers acuminate. 

Leaves thickly coriaceous; nei’vc's in¬ 
conspicuous ... ... 12. Q. Tapis. 

Leaves sti'ongly and proniineutly nerved. 

Sepals largo, orbicular-ovate, ob¬ 
tuse, ‘Gii to 1 in. long 13. (J. Scortechinii, 

Sepals small, ovate acuminate, ‘2 

iu. long ... ... ... 14. Q. Wrayi. 

Ovules and seeds 4 ... ... ... 16. O. nvarioules. 

1. Goniotiialamus suubvenius, King, ii. sp. A shrub or small 
ta’oe; young branches slender, pubcrulous ; utlierwiso glabrous except 
the flower. Leaves membranous, narrowly oblong, tapering at, each 
end ; upper sui'faco shining, pale-gi’eonish when dry \ the lower paler, 
dull; main nerves 10 to 12 pairs, Hub-liorizontnl, invisible or very faint 
on either side; length 3‘5 to 6 5 in., bi’eadth 1‘25 to 1-76 in., petiole 
*2 in. Flowers solitary, axillary, ’76 to ’9 in. long; pedicels -4 to *6 
in. long, obractoato. Sepals broadly ovate, bluntly acuminate, 3-uerved, 
minutely pubescent on both surfaces, ’3 in. long. Petals thinly coria¬ 
ceous, puboruious except towards the base inside, lanceolate, sub-aouto; 
the inner petals half as large as the outer, slightly clawed. Stamens 
with broad orbicular sub-convex apical process. Ovaries narrowly oblong, 
style cylindric, curved ; stigma subulate, entire. Ripe carpels ovoid to 
oblong, obtuse, tapering very little at the base, glabrous, '6 to *76 in.; 
stalks ‘35 to *45 in. 

Perak ; at low elevations, King's Collector. 

2. GoNiOTHAf,AMus TENCivoLies, King, n. sp. A shrub 6 to 8 feet 
high ; glabrous except the petals; young branches slender, dark-coloured, 
striate. Leaves thinly membranous, lanceolate, or oblong-lauoeolate, 
shortly acuminate, the base acute; main nerves Stoll pairs, spreading, 
inter-arching within the minutely undulate margin, faint on both sur¬ 
faces ; length 4‘5 to 7 in., breadth 1 to 1*75 in., petiole ‘2 in. tlowers 
axillary, solitary, drooping; pedicels slender, bi-bracteolate at tlieibnie, 
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‘35 to *45 in. long. i$^a2s free, large, membranona, green, manjF-nexred 
and reticulate, broadly 6vate, acute or acuminate, glabrous, ‘75 to 1*1 in. 
long. Petals whitish, thinly coriaceous, faintly nerved, broadly lanceo> 
late, acuminate, much contracted at the base, pubescent, 1 to 1*2 in. 
long, (smaller in var. ahoreseena) ; inner petals less than half as long, 
ovate, acuminate, the base contracted, pubescent. Anthers numerous, 
compressed, the apices broad, flat, pubescent. Ovaries few, narrow, short, 
1 rarely 2>ovuled; the style long, straight, thickened upwards; stigma 
hollowed like a funnel, the edges toothed. Ripe carpels partly enveloped 
by the persistent calyx, ovoid, very slightly apiculate, puberulous or 
glabrescent, *4 to ‘5 in. long; stalks ‘2 in long. Seeds usually 1, rarely 2. 

Perak; at S low elevations, King’s Collector, No. 3019; Wray, 
Nos. 3379, 3658. 

Var. aboreseenSf King; a small tree 15 to 25 feet high; leaves 4 to 
4*5 in. long; petals coriaceous, adprcssed^pubescent, about half as long 
as in the typical form j sepals only ‘3 in. long. 

Perak ; elevations from 2,000 to 3,000 feet. King’s Collector. 

This possibly ought to be considered a distinct species ; but as its 
anthers and ovaries are exactly the same as in the typical shrubby 
Q. tenuifoUtUf 1 prefer to consider it a mountain form of that species. 
Both the typical form and the variety have remarkable stigmas, shaped 
like j^^nels and with toothed edges. 

3. Goniothalamus Peaincanos, King, n. sp. A tree 60 to 70 feet 
high: young branches rather slender, pale; all parts, except the in¬ 
florescence, glabrous. Leaves membranous, oblong-oblanceolate to elliptic- 
oblong, abruptly shortly and bluntly acuminate, the base slightly 
cuneate ; main nerves 14 to 18 pairs, oblique, inter-arching within the 
margin, prominent beneath ; length 7 to ll in., breadth 2'25 to 2‘8 in., 
petiole *36 in. Flowers 1*25 to 1‘5 in. in diam., on long pedicels from 
larg^, woody, pnbernlous tubercles at the base of the stem: pedicels 2 
to 4 in. long with two minute bracteoles at the base. Sepals coriaceous, 
united so as to form a spreading cup with three broad sub-acute tri- 
angpilar teeth, puberulous outside, glabrous inside. Petals thickly 
coriaceous, pale yellow; the outer row large, obovate-rotund, concave, 
inourved, (ovate-oblong in var.) pubescent on both surfaces, nearly 1 in. 
long: inner row much smaller, clawed. Stamens numerous, the connec¬ 
tive prolonged into a blunt, conical, puberulous, apical process. Ovaries 
narrowly oblong, glabrous; style cylindrio, not lobed, truncate. Ripe 
earpels obovoid, slightl;, apiculate, tapering to the base, glabrous, I to 
1*25 in. long; stalks ‘25 in. long. Seed solitary, smooth. 

Perak j King’s Collector, Wray ; at low elevations. 

■f Var.: angusHpettUa, King; petals oblong-ovate, sub-acute. 
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Perak: King'e CoUeotor. 

A species colleotctd by Forbes in Eastot*n Sumatra (Herb. Porbea, 
No. 3172) resembles this clo.<ioly. The specimens are in fruit onlyf and 
the individual carpels beiuj? a little smaller and less obovoid, it probably 
belongs to a distinct species. Forbes' specimon-s have no flowora. 

4 ). OONiOTUAtAMfUS KussTtBRl, King. A shrub 4 to 10 foot high ; 
young bnincho.'s minutely nifous-toinentose, the older pale, glahious and 
much striate. Leaves thinly mcuibranons, oblnneeolato to eltiptie-ob- 
lanceolate, abruptly and bluntly iicuminale, the base cnucate; both 
surfaces palc-bi*own when dry, minutely pel Inc id-punctate, glabrous; 
the midrib alone pubemlous on the upper; main nerves 11 to 13 pairs, 
spreading, curved and intei'-archiug boldly a little *wi(hin the mar¬ 
gin, slightly prominent on tbe under surface: length t> to 9 in., 
breadth 2 to 3 25 in.; petiole '35 iu. pubemlous. Wfmears solitary, 
slightly supra-axillary; pedicels *15 in. long. l^.-paU grooii, thinly 
membranous, puberulous, luu’vcd and reticulate, broadly ovate, acmte, 
uprcailing, very slightly cuneato at the base, '3 to -t in. long. l^eUih 
sub-coriaccouK, yellow or orange-coloured ; the outer lanmolaic, acumi¬ 
nate, slightly narrowed at the base, pnboruloiis outside, *8 to 1'25 in. 
long: inner petals about one-third as long, ovate, atmte, pubescent. 
Anthers many, shoi’t, compressed, the ti>pK broad, flat, pubescemt. Ovaries 
about as long as the stamons, narrowly (jylindric; style long, straiirht, 
thick: stigma nolched. Ripe carpels ciowdcd, broadly ovoid, slightly 
apiculatc, '4 in. long. 

Pei*ak ; at doping, King’.s Collector, Seortechini, Wray. 

Var. King; leaves narrowly elliptic; or oblong, bluntly 

acuiuiuate, puberulous heueath ; outer petals 1-25 to 1*5 iu. long. 

Penang and Proviuuo Wellesley : Curtis. 

5. GoNiuTirAi.AML:s oiGAM’KUs, Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. Tnd., 101). 
A tree 30 to 70 feel high ; young branches very pale, glabrous. Leaves 
coriaceous, oblong, shortly acuminate, the base cMine.aic, the edges 
slightly recurved (when dry); upper surface shining, glabmns: the 
lower dull, puberulous, the nudiib very prominent: main nerves 10 to 
14 pairs, very slender, spreading, more conspicuous above than below : 
length 6 to 10 in., breaiUh 2‘25 to 2 75 in.; petiole '25 in., deeply chan¬ 
nelled. Floieers very large, from the axils of fallen leavo.*^ and from the 
younger branches; peduncles recurved, 1 in., or more, long (elongated 
in the fruit), pubescent. Sepals ovate, acute, pubescent outside, spread¬ 
ing or recurved, about 5 in long. Petals vary coriaceous, yellowish 
tinged with green; the outer bi*oadly ovate to ovato-oblong, with a dark 
thick triangular spot at the base, 3 to 5 in. long, minutely pubescent; 
the inner only about '6 in, long, ovate-acute, densely golden sericeous. 

10 
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Anthers very numerous, their apices convex. Ovariea hairy, 2-ovulecl: 
style long, slender, much curved; stigma 2-lobed. Bipe carped oblong, 
apiculnte, tapering much to the stalk, minutely granular and. with 
obscure vertical ridges when dry, 1*25 to 1*5 in. long and *6 in. in diam.: 
stalks ‘75 in., stout. Seeds 1 or 2, oblong, slightly compressed, the testa 
brown. Hook. fil. FI. Br. Tnd. I, 75; Miq. FI. Ind, Bat. I, pt. 2, 28. 
Fvaria gigantea, Wall. Cat. 64G9 A. B. (in part). Anonaeea GrifE. Icon. 
Plant, t. 652 ? 

Singapore; Wallich, Ridley, Hullett. Penang; Curtis. Perak; 
King’s Collector. 

6 . Goniothalamus malay.vnus. Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. Ind 107. 
A small glabrous*tree, 16 to 20 feet high ; bark of branches very pale. 
Leaves coriaceous, oblong to elliptic-oblong, shortly and abruptly acu¬ 
minate, the base slightly eunoato, rarely rounded, the edges recurved ; 
upper surface shining, the lower dull, darker (when dry); main 
nerves 12 to 15 pairs, sub-horizontal, faint; length 5*5 to 9 in., 
breadth 1‘5 to 2 75 in.; petiole ‘25 in., deeply channelled. Flowers 
slightly supra-axillary, solitary, greenish ; pedicels ‘35 to ‘5 in., 
pubescent, bracteolate at the base. Sepals ovate-ti’iangolar, acuminate, 
pubescent, connate at the base, persistent, *26 in. long. Petals co¬ 
riaceous, the outer broadly ovate, acuminate to ovate-lanceolate, minutely 
tomentoso on both surfaces, with a tiiangnlar glabrous basal spot, 
keeled outside, 1 to 1*25 in. long; the inner about a thiiHi as long, 
ovate, acuminate, sericeous or tomentoso. Ayithers numerous. Pistils 
about 15, the ovary hairy, ovules 3 to 4; style long, slender, much bent 
outwards; stigma sub-capitate, unequally 2-lohed. Bipe carpeU narrowly 
oblong apiculate, tapering to each end, glabrous, 1‘5 in. long, and *5 
in. in diam ; stalks ‘1 in., thick. Seeds 2 or 3, flattcned-ovoid, nearly 
black. Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 75; Miq. FI Ind. Bat. I, Pt. 2, 28.* 
Ooniothalamm Slingerlnndfii, Schoff. Tijdsch. Ned. Tnd. XXXI, 341. 
Uvaria sp. GrifE. Notnl. IV, 710. 

Malacca; Griffith, Maingay (Kew Distrib.) No. 63. Pewik; com¬ 
mon. Distrib. Bangka. 

7. Goniothalamus pulvus, Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. Br, Ind. I, 
75. A shrub: young branches slender, dark-coloured, at first rufons- 
pubescent, afterwards glabrous. Leave^^ merabmuous, pellucid-dotted, 
obloug-oblanceolate, obtuse or with a short broad point; npper surface 
glabrous, the lower pnbevulous; main nerves 14 to 16 pairs, sHghtfy 
prominent beneath, spn^ading; length 7 to 10 in., breadth 2-5 to 3‘26 
in. ; petiole ‘3 in., pubescent. Flowers solitary, axillary, pedicels *25 in., 
pubemlous. Sepnh broadly ovate, obtuse, pubescent, connate at the 
base, '25 in. long. Petals coriaceous, densely sericeous, the outer oblong- 
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lanceolate, attenuate to the apex, slightly keeled outside, 1 to 1*26 in. 
long; inner abont 3 in. long; ovate, acute. nuiuerous, apices 

of anthers very convex, puberulons. Ovaries oblong, pubescent; style 
cylindric, glabrous: stigma biOd. Fruit nnknown. 

Malacca; Griffith. 

Known only by Griffith's imperfect speciinens. 

8. Goniv)Thalamu.s Curtisu, King, n. wp. A shrub or small slender 
tree: young branches densely rusfy-toraentose, the larger pale and 
glabious. Leaves stoutly membranous, uaii*owly oblong to obovato- 
oblong, more or less abruptly and sboi’tly acuminate, slightly narrowed 
to the rounded base ; upper .surface shining, glabi'ous except the pu> 
borulous midiib ; the lower sparsely puberulons, the^uidrib and nerves 
dark rusty-tomentosc; the latter 28 to 3t paii*s, sub-horizontal, iutm*- 
orchiug near the margin, very prominent, as is the midrib, on the lower 
and depressed on the upper snrfa(;o : length 9 to 1.5 in., breadth 8 to 
6’5 in.; petiole ‘35, ehaunelled, pube.seent. Ftawors solitary, fi*oin tho 
stem; pcdiuels stout, decurved, with two deeidiious braetcoles at tho 
base, *6 in long. iSepa/s largo, gt-eon, xngidly meniimanous, conjejined into 
a cup with 3 broadly-ovato, sub-acute leetb, boldly nerved and reticu¬ 
late, minutely rufous-pubescent, persistent; length from *73 to I inch. 
Petals coriaceous, velvety-tomentose, yellowish, tinged with red; tho 
outer broadly lanceolate, acuminate, slightly narrowed and tliickeucd 
at the base, from 1 23 to 1*75 in. long; tho inner rather more than 
one-thiiHl as long, ovate, acuminate. Anthers numerous, compressed, 
iinoar, with acute granular conical apices. Ovaries numerous, narrowly 
elongate, densely pubescent, 1-ovulcd ; stylo straight; stigma oblique, 
minutely lobed. Ri^e carpels oblifjuely ovoid with long pointed, slightly 
hooked apices, rufous-pubescent,‘73 in. long: stalks only *1 in. long, 
stout. 

Selangor; Curtis, Nos. 310 and 231G. Perak; King’s Collector, 
No. 10548 : Scortcchini, No. GGO. 

A very distinct species. 

9. Goniothalamus GniFFiTnii, Hook. til. and Th. PI. Ind., 110. A 
large shrub or small tree; all parts glabrous except tho ovaries and 
carpels: young branches dark-coloured. Leaves coriacoous, oblong, sub¬ 
acute, or shortly and obtusely acuminate, tho base cuncate; both surfaces 
shining and reticulate; main nerves 12 to 20 pairs, faint, spreading, 
inter-arching within the edge; length 7 to 12 in , breadth 1*8 to 3*3 in.; 
petiole *25 to *5 in., thick. Flowers solitary, axillary or exfci*a-axillttry; 
pedicel *5 to 1 in. long with a few scale-like bracteolos near the base. 
Sepals thinly coriaceous, orbicular-ovate, blunt, connate below, nerved 
and reticulate, persistent, *5 to *75 in. long. Petals thickly coriaceous; 
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the outer broadly lanceolate, acnminate, 1'5 to 2*5 in. long: the inner 
ovate, acute, ‘6 to *8 in long. Anthers ^th. an acute apical proofs. 
Ovaries strigose: etyle long, subulate; stigma slightly bifid, 
carpels sub-sessile, oblong, *5 or *6 in. long, glabrescent or glabrous. 
Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 73 ; Kurz F. Flora Burma, I, 42. 

Burmab: Mergui, Griffith. Moulmein, Falconer. 

10. Goniothalamus MACBOPiiYLLUS, H. f. and Th. FI. Ind. I, 74. 
A glabrous shrub 5 to 15 focjt high; young branches very stout, dark- 
coloured. Leaves conaccons, large, oblong-lanceolate to oblong-oblance- 
olate, acute or shoHly acuminate, slightly naiTowcd to the sub-acute 
or rounded base; main nerves 16 to 20 pairs, spi*eading, impressed above 
and slightly prominent beneath ; length 10 to 18 in., breadth 2*6 to 4*5 
in.; petiole 6 to 1 in., very stout. Flowers slightly supra-axillary or 
from the branches below the leaves, solitary or in pairs, green; pedicels 
*85 in. long, sub-clavato. Sepals broadly ovate, acute, connate at the 
base, *65 in., long, slightly puberiilous, tinged with purple. Petals cori¬ 
aceous, the outer oblong-lanceolate, acute or acuminate, 1 to 1*5 in. 
long; the inner half a.s long, ovate, acuminate, the edges ciliate. 8ta- 
mens numerous, linear. Ovaries 12 to 18, glabrous, 1-ovuled; style 
slender, dilated above, stigma 2-h)bcd. liipe carpels globular-obovoid, 
slightly apiculate, glabrous, *410. long, Seed palo brown. Miq. FI. Ind. 
Bat. I, Pt. 2, 28: Ann. Mus. Lugd. But. If, 38. Polyalthia macrophylh.^ 
Blumo FI. Jav. Ann. 79 t. 39. Unona macrophyllay Blumo Bijdr, I, 17. 

It is possible that two species may be included here, there being 
some difference between the specimens in the nervation of the leaves. 

Malacca ; Griffith, Maingay, (Kew Distrib.) No. 62. Perak, King’s 
Collector.- Penang; Curtis. Kedah; Curtis. Distrib. Sumatra, Forbes, 
1370. 

11. GoNiOTHAr,AMU.s Ri DLEYT, King,n. sp, A tree: young branches 
slender, puberiilous. Leaves membranous, broadly elliptic, shortly and 
abruptly acuminate, the base sub-acute, pale when dry; both surfaces 
retioulato; the upper dull, glabrous, except the pubcrulous midrib and 
nerves, the lower shining, pnborulous on the midrib, nerves and reticu¬ 
lations ; main nerves about 6 pairs, curving, ascending; length about 
8 in.; bi'eadtb 4 5 in.; petiole *25 in., puberulous. 'Flmvers 1*76 to 2 in. 
long, in fascicles on long pedicels from warted, puberulous, woody tuber¬ 
cles on the stem : pedicels 2*5 to 3*5 in. long, minutely bracteolate at 
the base. Sepals coriaceous, broa<lly ovate-elliptic, obtuse, nerved, *6 in, 
long, free, spreading, piibenilous. Petals coriaceous, pale brown; the 
outer elliptic-obloug tu ovate, obtuse or sub-acute, with a broad thicken¬ 
ed olaw, puberulous, 1*65 to 2 in, long; inner row a little longer than 
the sepids, obovate, apiculate, with narrow claw. Stamens numerous, 
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longt nanrow, much oompregsf^d ; the apical p3x>ceft8 of the 'contieotiirtt 
smallj aab-conio. oblong, narrow ; etylo cyUndine, pubentloos j 

stigma 2>lobcd, Bipe carpels obvoid-glubular, tapeinng slightly to the 
short stalk, glabrons, about 1 in. long. 

Singapoio; at Sunga Mnrai, Ridloy. 

It is possible! that in the above description the size of the leaves 
may be andei*stated, as the only one whiuh X have seen may not be of 
average ai/e. 

12. Goniothalamus Taits, Miq. FI. Iiid. Hat. Suppl. 371. A 

tree 15 to 40 feci high ; all paits, oxcopt the (lowera, glabimis; young 
branches palo brown. Leaves eonaceoiis, oblong, abijyptly shortly and 
bluntly acuminate, the base rounded or slightly cnnetifo, the edges 
recurved (when dry) ; both surfaces dull, hro\s'n wln*n tlry, the lower 
paler; main nerves 10 to 12 pairs, thin, spreading, vojy indistinct, tho 
midrib pi'ominent beneath ; length .Vo to 0 in., breadth 2 .5 to .‘125 in., 
petiole '3 in. Flowers solitary ainl supra-axillary, or in faseicies from 
tubercles on tho branches; pedicels cnrviul, '4 in. long, Imicteolato at 
tho base. Sepals free, ovate, acute, sprcaiUng, pubescent, peifsistont, 
*4 in. long. Petals coriaceous, pubei-ulous ; tho outer ovatcdanceolato, 
acuminate, contracted and thickened at the base, I’75 in. long; tho 
inner ovate, acute, much contracted and thickened at the base, *1)5 in. 
long. Antlters numerous and with conical apices. Ovaries naiTow, hairy ; 
stylo straight; ovules solitary, sub-discoid-capitato, 2- to 3- 

lobed. Pipe carpels crowded, obovoid, smooth, snb-sossilo, ’4 to *.'> in. 
long. Miq Ann. Mus. Liigd. Bat. 11, .3.5. 

Perak ; at low olovatious, very common; Scortechini, Wray, King’s 
Collector. Penang and Pangkoro; Curtis. Distrib. Sumatra, Borneo. 

13. GosriO'i'HAnAMUS ScouTEriiiNii, King, n. ap. A slirnb or small 
ti*ee, glabrous, except the flowers; young branches with rather pale 
striate bark. Leaves membranous, oblanccolate or oblung-oblanceolato, 
very sbox-tly acuminate, narrowed from tho above tho middle to tho 
acute or sub-acute base ; when di*y the upper surface greenish, tho lower 
pale brown ; main nerves 18 to 24 pairs, spreading and inter-arching near 
the edges, slender, slightly prominent beneath; length 10 to 15 iu. 
breadth 2'75 to 4 in., petiole ‘3 in. Flowers solitary, i-arely in pairs, from 
the branches below the leaves; pedicels clavate,i|[ecurved, bi-bracteoiato 
at the base, ’6 in. long. Sepals rigidly membranous, largo, orbicular- 
ovate, obtuse or sub-acute, much nerved and reticulate, connate below, 
persistent, from *65 to 1 in. long (according to age). Petals coriaceous, 
rusty-puberulous; the outer oblong-lanceolate, sub-oblique, not much 
longer than the full grown sepals; the inner broadly ovate, acute, about 
'5 in. long. Anthers numerous, narrow, with elongate, conical apical pro- 
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cesses. Ovaries naiTOw, paberaloos, 1-ovuled; style straight; stigma 
2'or 3-lobed. Bipe carpels crowded, ovoid«ohlong, apioalate,' glabroas,, 
narrowed to the short stalks, *45 in. long; stalks *2 to *25 in.< Seed 
smooth, pale. 

Perak; at low elevations; Scortechini, Wray, King’s Collector. 

The leaves of this species much resemble those of P<^althia olhnga. 
King. 

14. Goniothalamus Wbayi, King, n. sp., A shrub 3 to 12 feet 
high, glabrous, except the flowers: young branches slender, very pale. 
Leaves membranous, oblanceolate to lanceolate or oblong, shortly and 
bluntly acuminate, the base cuncato: both surfaces pale (when dry), 
obscurely reticulate: main nerves 14 to 18 pairs, spreading, straight, 
slender and very slightly prominent oven when dry : length 4*6 to 9 in., 
breadth 1*25 to 2 in., petiole *2 to "25 in. Flowers solitary, slightly 
supra-axillary; pedicels slender, decurved, minutely bracteolate, *35 in. 
(elongated to *75 in. in frnit). Sepals membranous, slightly nerved and 
reticulate, ovate, acuminate, spreading or recurved, puberulous outside, 
*2 in. long, persistent. Petals sub-coriaccous, greenish-yellow, puberul- 
ous : the outer narrowly lanceolate, acuminate, the bases thickened and 
not narrowed to a claw, *65 to *75 in. long : inner petals about half as 
long, ovate-acuminate. Anthers numerous, half as long as the ovaries, 
compressed, their apices with a long thin point from a broad base. 
Ovaries about 20, narrowly cylindric, hairy like the stout, straight stylo 
1 - to 2-ovalcd: stigma truncate, llipe carpels narrowly obovoid to 
oblong, apiculate, gradually tapering to the stalk, glabrous, *6 in. long. 
Seeds usually 1, rarely 2, oblong. 

Perak : at low elevations very common ; Wray, Scortechini, King’s 
Collector. 

15. GoNiornALAMUs uvarioides. King, n. sp. A shrub 6 to 15 feet 
high; all parts glabrous except the flower and fruit; young brs^hes 
pale. Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblong, slightly obovate, slightly narrow- 
ed to the minutely cordate base ; both surfaces r.ither dull when dry, 
the lower pale brown, the edges slightly recurved ; main nerves 22 to 25 
pairs, spreading, rather straight, inter-arching near the margin; length 
10 to 15 in., breadth 3 to 6 in,; petiole *4 in., stout, channelled. Flowers 
on the trunk, (solitar;^,?); pedicels curved, stout, *35 in. long. Sepals 
coriaceous, semi-orbicular, blunt, pubescent, 2 in. long. PetcUs very 
coriaceous, yellow: the outer broadly lanceolate, thickened and tioincato 
at the base, rufous-pubescent, 1*5 in. long: inner petals like the outer 
but with contracted bases and only 1 to 1*2 in. long. Anthers with 

* conical apices. Ovaries hairy; style cylindric; stigma small, truncate, 
minutely bifid. Pipe carpels oblong, tapering to each end, puberulons. 
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1*5 m. long, and *65 in. in vdiam.; st&lks *7 in. long. Seeds 4, 003&« 
pressed, rngose, '5 in. long. 

Perak; Ulti Slim, King's Oollcctor, No. 10664. Uln Babong, 
King’s Oolloctov, No. 10126. Distrib., Borneo; Motloj, No. 960. 

Motle 3 »’s Bornean fipecirnen abovo-quqjted is in flower onl^; but ifc 
so entirely rosemblca in loaves and wood ihi>so of ray collector in Porak 
which are in fruit only, that 1. havo ventured not only to consider them 
as belonging to the same species, but to draw np the above description 
of the flowers from the Bornean and of the fruit from the Porakian 
specimens. The species resembles O. fulcus in leaves and flower and 
Q. moMyanm in flower. The fruit is more like that of a Uvaria than of 
a Goniothalamusj having 4, sub-horizontiil, rugoao soedsT 

15. OiiopHBA, BInmn. 

Trees or shnihs. Fhnoers nsiiall^'’ small, axillary, solitary, fascicled or 
oymose. Sepahd^ valvato. Petals (i, valvato in 2 series ; ouior ovate; 
inner clawed, usually cohering by their margins into a mitriform cap ; 
sometimes oblong and sliglitly approximate below the middle, iUo apices 
divergent not vaulted : rarely without claws and in one 8j.>ecie8 slightly 
imbricate. Stamens definite, G-12, ovoid, liesh^*^; antliur-colls dorsal, 
large, contiguous, the connective sometimes prolonged into n conical 
apical point, not truncate. Sinminodes 0, or S to 6. Dearies 3^15; stylo 
short or 0; ovules 4. Jlipe oarpels 1- or moro-.soodod, globular or oblong 
(very long in several species.)—D istrir. Species about 25; all Tilasicrn 
, Asiatic. 

Intermediate between Mitrephora and Bocatjea^ having the perianth 
of the former and stamens of the latter. 

Inner petals distinctly vaulted, the limbs coherent by their edges. 

Stamens 12 ... ... ... I. O. setosa. 

Stamens C. 

^ Leavc.s glabrous at all ages (hoo also No. 5) 2. 0. Kalschallica. 

Leaves raoro or less pubescent (except 
No. 5). 

Carpels globose when ripe ... 3. 0. hirsuta. 

Carpels oblong when ripe. 

Carpels under 2 in. in length ... 4. 0. hemndra. 

Carpels 3 to 5 in. long. 

Leaves quite glabrous, main 
nerves 6 or 7 pairs ... 5. 0. enterocarpa. 

Leaves puberulons beneath, 
main nerves 10 or 12 pairs 6. 0. maculatai 
Inner petals slightly vaulted, trapezoid ... 7. 0. gracilis. 
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Inner petals «pr8a4iBg) ilot vaulted and u^ trapezoid. . ' . 'If . 

Stamens 10 or 12. - , ” . • ^ 

Inner petals hastate; ripe carpels globular 8. 0. haa^fa^ ' 
Inner petals linear-oblong, the apices 
dt,divergent and incurved; ripe carpels 

ovoid or slightly obovoid ... ... 9. 0. dodeeandra. 

Stamens 6. » 

Inner petals cuneiform or cuneiform-retuse; 

ripe carpels cylindrio ... ’■ ... 10. 0. ouneiformU.. 

Inner petals irregularly oblong, their 

apices broad and curved outwards, ripe ^ 

carpet^ globular ... ... 11. O.polycwrpai 

1. OuoPHEA SBTOSA, King, n. sp. A shrub ; young branches densely 
covered with a layer of minute pnbescence with numerous, long, brown¬ 
ish, straight bristles projecting beyond itj the older branches dark- 
coloured and almost glabrous. Leaves membranous, oblong or oblong- 
oblanceolate, shortly acuminate, the bsse rounded: main nerves 8 to 
10 pairs, oblique, inter-arching near the edge; both surfaces sparsely 
setose, more densely so on the midrib and nerves, tho lower also with 
sparse, minute pubescence; length 5 5 to 7-6 in , breadth 2 to 2'76 in., 
petiole ‘05 in., setose. Flowers solitary, extra-axillary, about '2 in. in 
when expanded: pedicels very slender, -75 in. long, pubescent, 
with a single minute bractoolo below the middle. Sepals sub-orbicular, 
blunt. Ouier petals mucli larger than tho sepals, broadly ovate, sub¬ 
acute, pubescent outside and glabrous inside like tho sepals. Innir 
petals longer than the outer, vaulted, ’22 in. long, tho limb trapezoid- 
sagittate, pubescent on tho back and edges, glabrous in front; the claw 
narrow, shorter than the limb. Male flower stamens numerous, cuneate, 
the connective broadly truncate at tho apex. Ovaries unknown. . Bipe. 
carpels 4 or 5, sessile, globose or oblong-globose, *3 in, in iUam., 
densely and rninntoly pubescent and with a few long setae lHldes. 
Seeds solitary, rarely 2; the testa pale, rather rough; the albumen very 


dense. 

, Perak; at elevations from 800 to 1,200 feet; King’s Collector, 
Scorteebini. 

2. Obopuea Katsohai.lioa, Knrz in Triraeu’s Joum. Bot. 1875, 
p. 323, A small tree 25 to 30 feet high : young branches slightly puberu- 
Ions at first, ultimately glabrous, black and furrowed. Leaves mem¬ 
branous, obiong-lancBolato to oblong or elliptic, shortly and bluntly 
acuminate, the base sub-cuneate ’or rounded; upper surface glabim^s, 
shin^; the lower much reticulate, slightly adpressed-paberldus; 
inain nfrv^s^ to 10 pnix-s, aficending, slender; length 4 to ?'i[n.^ Jbre^th 
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* to 2*75 in., petiole *15 in. PoduwJes extra*axLllary, solitaiy, *5 to 
*75 in. long, with numeroua oyate-acuminate, mstj^pubescent bracts. 
Flmoers 1 to 4, l atlier large; their pedicels about '4 in. long, pubes¬ 
cent and -with a single adprossed ovate-lanceolate bi'ooteole. Sepals 
ovate-acuminate, adpressod-pabeseent outside, sub-glabrescent inside. 
OuttfT ^tcials luuch lurgei- than the sepals, ovatc-oi'bioular, acute, veined, 
pubescent on the outer .surface and on the upper half of the inner, 
*4 in. long. Inner petals '75 in. long, trapezoid, acute, tomonto.se on 
both surfaces except a glabrous patch beai'ing a transverse callosity 
on the inner; the claw l(>i>g, narrow and glabroiis. Stamens 0 perfect, 
with |b f^ imperfect in an outer row : anther-cells largo, dorsal; the 
connective oblique, slightly produced above their npices. Ovaries about 
3, narrowly ovoid, densely sericeous, 3-ovnlcd ; stigmas sessile, ti'uncato. 
Fruit unknown. 

Nicobar Island.s; Kurz, King’s Collector, 

3. OROfiEEA uiRsui’A, King, n. sp. A slinib 8 to 12 feet high: 
young branches at fiivst densely rafous-hirsute, afterwards becoming 
glabrous and dark-coloiirod. Leaves ollii)tic or elliptic-oblong, often 
slightly obovatc, shortly and blnritly acuminate, narrowed from Ixj- 
low the middle to the rounded minutely covilato base; upper surface 
glabrous, shining, tho lower pale, dull, sparsely hirsute, the raidiib 
setose at tlio base : main nerves 8 to 9 pairs, spreading, very faint: 
length 3o to ‘V5 in., breadth 1*24 to 1*75 in.; petiole *0.’), setose. 
Peduncles exti’a-axillary, about -.5 in. long, 1- to 3-flowcrod, rufons-hirsnte 
nice the pcdiccKs: pedicels about'75 in. long and with several minute brac- 
teolea. Flowers *5 in. in diam. Sepals broadly ovate, acute, coarsely hirsute 
outside and ou the edges, glabrous inside. Outer petals much larger than 
the sepals, bimdly obovate, blunt, sparsely pubescent outside and on 
the edges, glabrous inside, ‘1.5 in. long. Inner petals ‘25 in. long, vaulted: 
tho lijab trapoziform, rather thick, glabrous outside, pubescent inside ; 
the claw very narrow, longer tJian the limb, glabi'ous. Stamens 6, in 
a single row, cui'ved ; anthers broad, dorsal, the connective not produced 
above their apices. Ovaries about G,ovoid, glabrons, 1- to2-ovulod: stigma 
sessile, roundish. Oarpeh 4 to 5, globular, yellow when ripo, sparsely 
hirsute, '4 in. in diam.; stalk.s ‘1 in. 

• Perak : King’s Collector, No. 4283. 

Only once collected. In its leaves this resembles Mitrephora setosa. 
King. 

^ 4. Orofhea H£XANDBA, Blumo Bijdr. 18. A small tree : young 

branches slender, minutely tomentose, soon becoming dark-oolourcd, 
, glabrous and farrowed. Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblong-lanceolate to 
' elliptic-oblong, rather abruptly acuminate, tbo base sub-cuneatc or 
XX 
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rounded; upper snrfaoe glabrous, shining; the lower reticulate, puberu- 
Ions, the midrib pubescent; main nerves 7 to 9 pairs, oblique : length* 
4‘5 to 6 in., breadth 1*5 to 2*25 in., petiole *2 in. Peduncles azjillary or 
supra*axillary, slender, 1* to 3-flowered, pubescent; bracts several, 
subulate, hairy. Flowers about *35 in. long, greenish-white. 8epa3s 
minute, ovate to ovate-lanceolate, densely pubescent outside. Outer petals 
thin, ovate-cordate, acuminate, pubescent; the inner larger, trapezoid with 
long narrow claw, glabrous with pubescent margins. Stamens 6, in one 
row. Ovaries about 6, pubescent, 2-ovuled. Ripe carpels oblong, sub- 
sessile, acuminate, minutely adpressed-pubescent, 1*4 to 1*75 in. long. 
Seeds usually solitary, sometimes *2 in. long, narrowly cylindi^c. ^Knrz 
For. Flora Burma, 1,49: Miq. FI. Ind, Bat. I, pt. 2 p. 29. 0. acuminata^ 
A. D C. in Mem, Soc. Genov. V, 39; Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. Ind. 112; 
Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 91; Wall. Cat. 6432. Bocagea Itexandra^ 
Blame FI. Jav. Anon. 83 t. 40. 

Burma prov. Tenasaorim, Wallich. Great Coco Island; Kurz. S. 
Andaman; King’s Collectors. 

Pierre (Flore Forostiero Cochin-Chine t. 44) figures a species called 
0. Therein which, as ho remarks, must be closely allied to this. 

6 . Oropuea ENTEROCA.RPA, Maingay ox Hook. fil. FI. Br. India, I, 
92. A small tree 15 to 30 feet high; all parts, except the inflorescence, 
glabrous: young branches slender, black, striate. Leaves membranous, 
ovate or sometimes obovato-lanceolate to elliptic, acuminate (sometimes 
abruptly so) ; the base rounded, sometimes sub-cuneate; both surfaces 
shining: main nerves 6 or 7 pairs, spreading, slender: length 2 5 to’ 5 
in., breadth 1*2 to 2 in., petiole *1 in. Flowers nodding, solitary, extra- 
axillary: the pedicels very slender, *75 to 1*25 in. long, glabrous below, 
pubescent above and with several ovate-lanceolate braoteoles. Sepals 
small, broadly ovate, acuminate, pubescent. Outer petals much larger 
than the sepals, ovate, acuminate, puberulous, the inner a little longer 
(•6 to *75 in. long) ; the limb elongated-trapezoid, puberulous; the claw 
narrow and glabrous, yellowish with a I’cddish band; staminodes 6. 
Stamem 6, with broad connective, not apiculato. Ovaries 6, cylindrio, 
glabrous, 2- to 7-ovulod; stigma small, sessile. Carpels 4 to 6, elongate- 
cylindric, glabrous, moniliform when dry, 3 to 5 in. long and *3 in. in 
diam. Seeds 2 to 7, linear-oblong. 

Malacca: Maingay. Perak; Scortochini, King’s Collector. 

6. Oroptiea mac>;laxa, Soorteohini MSS. A shrub or small tree: 
young branches slender, rusty-tomentose at first, afterwards glabrous, ’ 
black and striate. Leaves membranous, elliptic-oblanceolate, caudate- 
acuminate, narrowed from below the middle to the rounded or sub- 
quneate slightly uneqp,! base: upper surface glabrous, the lower 
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glabrescent, the midrib and nerves pubescent; main nerves 10 to 12 
pairs, spreading, rather faint; length 3*25 to 7 in., breadth 1*5 to 2*25 
in., tomentose. Peduncles solitary, 1- to 3-lloworcd, extra*axillary, very 
slender, ’5 to 1 in. long, pnbescent, with unmerons, distichous, snb- 
deciduoas, linear^lanccolate, pubescent bracts. Flowers large, sub-pond- 
nlous. Steals narrowly lanceolate, acurainato. Outer petals larger 
than the sepals, mottled rod and yellow, ovate, very ncuminaio, veined, 
pubescent on both sides, *5 in. long. Inner petals 1 in. long, w'ith lanceo¬ 
late, much acuminate, very pubescent limb; the claw long, narrow, 
pubescent. Stamens 6, broad, not apiculatc, hairy at the base. Stami^ 
nocZes3, orbicular. Ovaries 3 to 0, cylindric, very hirsu^, 6- or 7-ovuled: 
stigma sessile. Carpels t to 6, much elongate, eylindiic, puberulous, 

3 to 5 in. long, and about ‘3 in. in diam., mouiliform when dry. Seeds 

4 to 7, linear-oblong. 

Perak; Soortecliini, King’s Collector. 

7. Obophea gracilis, King, n. sp. A tree 20 to 30 foot high; 
young branches slender, at first minutely tomentose, afterwards dju’kly 
cinereous and glabrous. Leaves thinly coriaceous when adult, lanceolate, 
much acurainato, the base cunoato or slightly rounded, both surfaeos 
glabrous: main nerves 5 or 6 pairs, spreading, inter-arching far from 
the edge, voiy indistinct; length 2*5 to 3*5 in,, breadth *{) to 1*2 
in, petiole *05 in, Flotcers solitary, *25 in. in diam., o.\tra-axillary ; 
pedicels *75 to 1 in. long, very thin, glabrous, jointed, and with several 
minute, subulate bractcolos above the middle. Sepals broadly ovate, 
sub-acute, connate at the baso, spreading or reflexed. Outer mtods larger 
than the sepals, ovate, acute, * 15 in. long; both surfaces glabi’ous, the edges 
alone minutely pubescent. Inner petals *25 in. long, slightly vaulted; 
the limb thick, trapezoid, with pubescent edges; the claw narrow, not 
so long as the limb, glabraus. Stamens 6, in a single row, the connec¬ 
tive much produced above the rather small dorsal anther-cells. Ovaries 
4 to 10, ovoid, glabrous, 2-ovulcd : stigma largo, sessile. liipe carpels 
6 to 10, globular, glabrous, *45 in. in diam., their stalks ‘25 in. long. 
Seeds solitary or two together, depressed-globose, with a transverse 
groove and ridge, shining, pale. 

Perak : Scortechini, King’s Collector. * 

This is closely allied to the W. Peninsular O. %tnifloray but that 
species has twice as many stamens. 

8. Obophea hastata, King, n. sp. A tree 20 to 40 feet high: all 
parts glabrous except the infioresccnce.: young branches rather slender, 
dark-coloured. Leaves thinly coriaceous, elliptic to elliptic-oblong^ 
shortly candate-acuminate; the base cuncate, rarely rounded; both 
sorfaccs shining, tbe lower pale: main nerves 0 to 8 pairs, spteading, 
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inter«arohmg within the edge; length 3*5 to 5*5 in., breadth 1*6 to 3*4 
in., petiole *2 in. Peduncles axillary or supra-axillary, solitary, about 
*25 in. long, bearing towards the apex 3 or 4 l*bracteolate, pubescent 
pedicels. Flowers *4 in. long. Sepals broadly orate, acute, pubescent, 
outside, glabrous inside as are the outer petals. Outer petals twice as 
large as the sepals, broadly ovate acute. Inner petals *36 in. long j the limb 
hastate, triquetrous, thickened, the edges and the base cilLate ; the claw 
long, narrowed to the base, glabrous. Staminodes 0. Stamens 10, in 2 
rows, curved, slightly apiculato ; the anther-cells large. Ovaries about 
10, obliquely oblong, curved, pubescent, 2'ovnlod; stigma small, capitate, 
sessile. Ripe carpels 5 or 6, globular, glabrous, ‘4 in. in diam., their 
stalks about *25 in. Seeds solitary. 

Perak; Wray, King^s Collector, at low elevations. 

This is closely allied to 0. dodecandra^ Miq. 

9. Oeophba dodecandra, Miq. in Ann. Mas. Lugd. Bat. II, 25. 
A tree 20 to 40 feet high; young branches sparsely adpressed-pubescent, 
afterward glabrous dark-coloured and striate. Leaves membranous, 
elliptic, rarely elliptic-oblong, slightly unequilatcral, shortly caudate- 
acuminate, the base cuneato; upper surface glabrous, shining, the 
lower paler with a few scattered, pale, adpressed hairs; main nerves 
6 or 6 pairs, bold beneath, inter-arching '25 in. from tho margin; length 
3*5 to 6'5 in.; breadth 1‘75 to 2’3 in., petiole ‘2 in. stout, channelled. 
Peduncles supra-axillary, longer than tho pedicels, 3- to 7-flowercd, glab¬ 
rous } pedicels *5 in. long, clustered near tho apex, bractoolate above 
the middle. Flowers *5 in. long. Sepals smaller than tho outer petals, 
spreading, dotted, conjoined at tlte base, slightly tubercular outside, 
glabrous inside. Outer petals broadly ovato, acuminate, narrowed at tho 
base, *15 in. long. Inner petals thick, linear-oblong, blunt, pnberulous 
outside, slightly arched below tho middle, the apices divergent and 
recurved. Staminodes 0. Stamens 12, in 2 rows; tho connective rather 
narrow, prolonged boyond tho apices of the largo, broad, dorsal anthers. 
Ovaries 6 to 8, oblong, curved, oblique, glabrous, 2-ovulcd ; stigma ob¬ 
long, sessile. Ripe carpels ovoid or slightly ohovoid, blunt, glabrous, *85 
in. long; their stalks '8 to *9 in. Seed solitary, sub-rotund or oblong, 
with rugose, pale, soafy testa. 

Perak •, Scortechiui, King’s Collector; at low elevations. 

10. Orophea cuNEiKORMis, King, n. sp. A tree 20 to 40 feet 
high} young parts rusty-pubescent or tomentose ; the branchlets rather 
stout} ultimately gUbrous, dark-coloured and furrowed. Leaves thinly 
^riaceous, oblong, nari'owly elliptic or oblanceolate-oblong, more 
or less sharply acuminate, very little narrowed to the rounded or 
minutely cordate base ;«uppor surface at first with many long, thin, pale. 
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adpressed hairs, ultimately glabrous; loiter softly but rather coarsely 
pubescent, the midrib and 8 to 12 pairs of oblique, rather prominent 
main nerves mfous-tomentose; length 3*5 to 6 in., breadth 1*1 to 2 2 
in.} petiole *05, tomentose. Peduncles 4- or 5-flowered, soliiaiy, supra- 
axillary, slender, sub-glabrous below, rufous-sericeous above, longer 
than the pedicels; bracts nutneTOUS, linoar-lanccolato; pedicels *3 in. 
long, rufous-scriceous like the outer surface of the sepals and outer 
petals, bracteolato at the base. Flower buds globose. Sepals ovate, 
muoh acuminate, glabrescent inside like the outer petals. Outer petals 
ovate, acute, veined. Inner petals with a cuneiform, sometimes rctusc, 
thick limb and a short, naiTow claw. Staminodfs 3,^n an outer row, 
sub-orbicular, fleshy. Stamens 6, with broad flat connective, not produced 
at the apex, and lai'go dorsal anthers. Ovaries obout 6, ciblong, oblique, 
densely villous, 2- or :l-ovnled, Sti/jina se.s.silo, bro.'id. Jltpe carpels 2 
to 4, sessile, cylindric, tapering a little at each end, puberulous, 1*5 to 
1*75 iu. long and about '35 in. in diam. Seeds 2, oblong. 

Perak ; Scortcchini, King’s Collector. 

This is readily distinguisho<l from the closely allied species 0. 
niacttlalat by its scorpioid cymes, globular flower-buds, and by tho 
cuneiform (not lanceolate) limbs of its j)elals. 

11. OiioniEA roi.YCAKi*A, A. DC. in Mom. Soo. Genov. V, .3U. A 
largo sliiTib or small tree: young branches slender, pubescent at first, 
but speedily glabrous, furrowedand dark-coloured. fvcrta'.s meml)ranou.s, 
ovate to ovate-oblong, obtusely and very shortly acuminate, tho margins 
undulate, the base rounded or nai'rowed ; both surfaces glabrous ; main 
nerves 6 to 8 pairs, spreading, faint; length 2 to 4 in., breadth 1 to 1*75 
in., petiolo *05 in. Peduncles axillary or supia-axillary, slunilcr, I- to 3- 
flowered, pubescent; bracteolcs several. Sepals ovate, acute, very pu- 
besuent. Outet' petals ovate, acuminate, more than twice tus largo as tho 
sepals, pubescent on the outer, glabrous on the inner, surface. Inner 
petals twice as long as tho outer, irregularly oblong, the apices broad 
and curved outwards, the base slightly narrowed, puberulous outside, 
glabrous within, *4 in. long. Stamens 6 or 7 in a single row ; tho anther- 
cells quite dorsal, separate, the connective flat and very slightly prolonged 
above their apices. Ovaries about twice as matiy as the stamens, gla¬ 
brous, ovate, oblique: stigma small, sessile, 8ub-oai)itato. Bipe carpels 
globular, glabrous, shining, *35 in. in diam.: their stalks *25 in. long. 
S^ds I or 2. Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. Ind. Ill; Hook, fil. FI. Br. Ind. 
I, 91 j Kura F. Flora Burina, I, 49; Anonasiea Griff. Ic. PI. lad. Or. 
IV, i. 054. Wall. Cat. 6431. Bocagea polycarpa^ Steud. Nomen. 212. 
MelodorumT monospermum Kurz in Andaman Report, App. B. p. 1. 
Booagm polyoarpa^ Stead. 
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S. Andaman; Knrz, King. Bnrmah: Martaban, WalHob. 

Orophea undulata^ (Pierre FI. Forest. Cooh.* Chine t. 45) must be 
closelj allied to this, as must also the same author’s 0. anceps^ (1: c. t. 
46). 


16. Mitebphora, Blume. 

Trees. Leaves coriaceous, strongly ribbed, plaited in vernation. 
Flowers usually terminal or leaf-opposed, sometimes 1-sexual. Sepals 3, 
orbicular or ovate. Petals 6, 2-seriate, valvato; outer ovate, thin, veined; 
inner clawed, vaulted and cohering. Stamens oblong-cuncato; the anther- 
cells dorsal, remotp, the connective broadly truncate at the apex. Ovaries 
oblong; style oblong or clavate, vontrally furrowed; ovules 4 or more, 
2-seriate. Pipe carpels globose or ovoid, stalked or sub-sessile.—D istrib. 
Species about 10; tropical Asiatic. 

Flowers hermaphrodite ... ... ... 1. M. Maingayi. 

Flowers unisexual. 

Ripe carpels ovoid, apiculato, rugulose ... 2. If. reticulata. 

„ „ globular, not apiculate, not rugulose 3. M. macrophylla. 

„ „ sub-globular, sub-truncate at each 

end, rugulose ... ... 4. ilf. Prainii. 

1, MiTREriiOKA Maingayi, Hook. lil. and Thoms. FI. Br. Ind. 1, 77. 
A tree 20 to 50 feet high : young branches softly rufou,s-tomento8C 
after^vards glabrous dark-coloured and striate. Leaves coriaceous, 
oblong to ovate, (oblong-lanceolate in var. Ktirzii)^ acute or shortly and 
bluntly acuminate, the base rounded or snb-cuneate; upper surface 
shining, glabrous except the pubesceftt midrib ; under surface glabres- 
cent, the mididb and nerves thinly adpressed-pubescent; (pubescent 
in var. Kurzii) j main nerves 6 to 10 pairs, oblique, curving, slightly 
prominent beneath : length 3 to 5'5 in,, breadth 1’5 to 2 in., petiole 
*3 to '4 in. Flotvers 1 in. or more in diam., axillary or leaf-opposed^ 
solitary or 2 or 3 in a multi-bracteolatc and tomentose raceme; pedi¬ 
cels *5 to 1'5 in. (lengthening with age), bracteolate. Sepals equate 
into a cup, broadly ovate, acute, (or obtuse in var.) tomentose. (Petals 
rather thinly pale yellow mottled with red, all more or less pubescent out¬ 
side, the outer orbicular or obovate with undulate erose edges, slightly 
narrowed at the base, (oblong in vai*. Kwrzii) ; inner shorter, the outerTver-** 
pubescent inside, vaulted, ovate or cordate with a long linea's&w'‘feet 
Anthers numdtous, shr>rt, with broad flat smooth tops. Ovaries^t& rather 
narrowed into the short style; ovules 4; stigma sab-capitatE’eir thinly 
Ripe carpels broadly ovoid, blunt at each end, densely tomentdg, more 
long, and ‘75 in. in diam.: their stalks stout, ‘75 in. Seeds 4, coAnded 0|> 
M, Teysmanniii SchefE. in Flora Lt{ (1869), 302. Uvaria o&ft^in, pale, 
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Blame), Hook*, fil. and Thoms., FI. Ind. 113; Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind, I, 
76; Wall. Oat. 6484. 

Penang; Wallicli, Cartis. Pangkore; Cortis. Malacca; Maingajr, 
(Kew Disti*ib.) No. 65, Perak: King’s Collector, Sooriochini, Wray. 
Burma, Kurz. Distrib. Java. 

Var. Kurziiy Leaves oblong-lanceolate, acuminate to elliptic: pe¬ 
duncles of racemes woody, 1 in. or more long, toraentoso; outer petals 
narrowly oblong. M. vandaeflora, Kurz P. Flora Burma I, 45. 

Burma; Kurz, Brandis. 

Allied to the Cambodian species M. ThorelUi, (Pierre FI. Forest. 
Cochin-Chino, t. 37). 

2. Mitrephora reticulata. Hook. fil. and Thoms. PI. Br. Ind. I, 
77. A tree 20 to .30 foot high ; young branches tawny-fcomontose, 
ultimately glabrous and dai’k-colourcd. Leaves nan’owly oblong, often 
slightly obovato, acuminate, the base cuneato or I’onndod; lioth surfaces 
shining, reticulate, glabrous ; the midrib pubcrnlous on the upper, 
spai*sely setose on the lower, surface; main nerves 12 to 14 pail's, 
spreading, prominent, distinct beneath; length 5 to 14 in., bi'padth 2 
to 4‘5 in.; petiole "25 in., swollen. Floivi'm -2 in. in diam., axillary, 
solitary or in pairs, or in few-flowered, pubcrulous cymes; pedicels long, 
slender, with many lanceolate bracteolcs. Flowers as in M. macro- 
phyllOj monoecious. Ripe carpels ovoid, apionlate, rngoso, hoary, *8 in. 
long and *65 in diam. Seeds 2. 

Kurz P. Flora Burma, I, 44. Orophea reticulata, Miq. Ann. Mus, 
Lngd. Bat. II, 23. Uvaria reticulata, Blumo FI. Jav. Anon. 50, t. 20. 
Pseuduvaria reticulata, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. i. pt. 2, 30. 

Burma: prov. Tonasscrini; Heifer. Malacca; Maingny (Kew Dis¬ 
trib.), No. 64. Pemk: Wray, King’s Collector, ►Scortechini; not so 
common as M. macrophijlla, Oliver. 

This species has the inner petals rather larger than tho outer and 
much vaulted; and in this respect it conforms to the characters of 
Oraphfja ; but its stamens are nvarioid in character and they arc numer¬ 
ous ; its flowers, moreover, are nnisoxnal. Tho characters of Mitrephora 
therefore preponderate, and it is bettor located in the latter genus. But 
there is no doubt it forms a connecting Jink between the two genera. 

3j, Mitebphoea macrophylla, Oliver in Hook., Ic. Plant, t. 1502. 


him-; young branches more or less puberulous, speedily becoming 

o* *■ ■■ _ T_ _!_ 


Sioeds 1 or 

I, 91i K 
IV, t. 6 
Melodo 
Boeagea 



vcinereous. Leaves thinly coriaceous, elliptic-obovato or 
late, acute or shortly acumioate; the base rounded, 
b; both surfaces puberulous at first but speedily glabrous, 
ly reticulate; main nerves 14 to 20 pairs, oblique, in- 
in, from the inargiq|^rominent beneath; length 7 to 13 
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in., breadth 1*75 to 4 in.; petiole *26 in., swollen. Mowers *25 to *3 in. 
in diam., axillary, nsnally in pairs, or in cymes, 1 to 2 in. long, the 
cymes minutely pubescent; bracts few, lanceolate; pedicels long,, with 
several broadly lanceolate, partly deciduous bracteoles, or ebracteolate. 
S^ak free, or connate below, reniform, or broadly ovate, puberulous out¬ 
side and on the edges, glabrous inside. Outer petals larger than the 
sepals, orbicular-ovoid, sub-acute, slightly narrowed at the base, puboru- 
lous on both surfaces. *15 in. long. Inner petals -3 in. long, thick, vaulted 
reniform-sagittate, puberulous, >vitli a glabrous callosity on the inside 
near the base, the edges pubescent; the claw shorter than the limb, 
pubescent. Male flotver: stamens very numerous, short, cuneate; the 
connective truncate, small and not concealing the tops of the anthers ; 
pistils 3, or a few rudimentary. Female flower ; staminodes in two im¬ 
perfect rows. Ovaries about 12, ovoid-cylindric, oblique, pubescent, 
4-ovuled; stigmas sessile, large, fleshy, truncate, often oblique. Ripe 
carpels globose, densely and minutely tjiwny-tomentose, '4 or *6 in 
diam.; stalks ‘2 in. long. Seeds several, compressed, the testa membran¬ 
ous. 

Penang; Maingay, Curtis. Perak; Scortechini, King’s Collector, 
Wray. 

This species, although rare in Penang, is very common in Perak. 
Specimens of it vary considerably in several respects. In some plants 
the young shoots are densely puberulous, in others they are almost 
glabrous ; the leaves also vary in size and in amount of pubescence. In 
the specimen figured by Professor Oliver (Hook. Ic. PI. 1562), the 
flowers are in axillary pairs ; but, in the majority of the Perak specimens 
they are in cymes. The species is practically dioecious, the staminate 
flowers having no ovaries at sill or only a few rudiments; while the 
pistillate flowers have rarely a few perfect stamens, and not always 
any staminodes. The best marks of distinction between this and M. 
reticulata^ of which this must be a very close ally, are the smaller 
number of the nerves in the leaves of this and the ovoid shape of its 
rugose fruit. In its leaves this plant somewhat resembles some of the 
species of Popotvia. And, inasmuch as its inner petals arc larger 
than the outer and arc vaulted, it is related to Orophea, from which how¬ 
ever its numerous uvarioid stamens and unisexual habit exclude it. 

4. Mitbbphorx Pminii, King, n. sp. A tree 30 to 40 feet high; 
young branches tawny-jmbescent, speedily becoming glabrous 
dark-coloured. Leaves Tuembranous, elliptic-oblong, rather abruptly n.Tid 
shortly acuminate, the base cuneate and often slightly uneqnal-8id0<^ 
surface glabrous except the depressed, strigulose midrib; 
sur&Mio much reticulate, glabrous b^ with a few scattered hairs 6n 
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nidnb and 12 to 14 pairs of rather bold, oblique, curring nerres; lenjifth 
6 .to 9 in^ bi'cadtb 2'25 to 3 in., petiole *26 in., pubescent. Flottfers 
biscxnal, fi’om the axis of the fallen leares, solitary, *4 in. in dtam.; 
pedicels abont ‘6 in. lonar, softly tomeiitoae, minutely bmeteolato at the 
base. S'pah broadly ovate, acute, conenvo, tomentose outside, {iflabrous 
insitlo. Out^' yt^tah much larj?er than the .sepals, ovatc-orbicnlar, sub¬ 
acute ; tomonto.se outside, glahrou.s inside. Timer jie/ttN longer but nar¬ 
rower than the outer; the limb trapezoid, densely ^mentose, glabi’ous 
inside at the base ; the claw nnirow, about ns long a.s the limb, iomentoso 
on both ain'f.aces. Sfanmtis in the nmlo flower nuniei’ou.s, .short, euncate ; 
the apical process of the connective truncate, eonceaUng the apices of 
the jlcraal anthers. Pisfih 0. FemnJo unknown, tiipe ('arprlt 

sub-globose, rather truncate at base and apev, rngulosi*, minutely pub- 
CRCont, 'Go in. in diain. Senh about r», ])lano-eotivc.\:, the testa nicni- 
bi'anons, rngiiloso. 

Andaman Islands ; Prain, King’s Collector. 

The inner petals of this species are undoubtedly longer than the 
outer; but they are much narrower. Technically tliey aro tho petals 
of Ornjihi'a rather than of Mifrephorn; but tbo niimruTinH Uvarioiil 
stamens and tho unisexual habit arc those of tho latter, to which T 
accordingly refer it 1 have been able to evnmlno only a few flower.s of 
the species, and these are all tetramorons; but whether this arrange¬ 
ment is nomial or only ocea.sional I am unable to say until larger 
suites of Rpeeiraens arc obtained. 


17. PorowiA, Kndl. 

Trees. Flou'era small, sub-globular, opening but slightly, usually 
hermaphrodite, somotinies polygamous, cxtm-axillary or leaf-opposetl. 
Sepals 3, ovate, valvate. Petals G, valvatc iu 2-.scries, (tho inner series 
imbricate in Knrsii)^ more or less orbicular; outer like tho sepals, sproarl- 
ing; inner thick, concave, eonnivent, acute, tho tip sometimes inflexed. 
Stamens indefinite or sub-definito, short, enneato; anther-cells dorsal, 
remote. Carpels aljout 6, ovoid ; style largo, oblong or snb-clavate, 
straight or recurved ; ovule.s 1-2 on the venti-al siitnre, rareljr 1, basal, 
erect. Pipe carpels berried, globose or ovoid, stalked.— Distrib. Alwut 
20 Asiatic species, 12 Australian and 1 African. (Tho Australian and 
African species may be genoridally separable). 

' There has been considerable variety of opinion as to the place of the 
Lgggpns Popewia amongst the genera of Awmacea;, Tho genns was 
founded by Endlicher (Genus No. 4710) to accommodate the spl^des 
<&med Bocagea pisocaTpa by Blame P*lora Javae (Anonacess) 90, t. 4-5). 

" 12 
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Endlicher placed it next to Orophea from which it is distingnished by its 
inner row of petals being free and haring their apices infleq^d in eestl- 
vation, while those of Orophea are clawed, vaulted, attached by their edges, 
and not indexed in aestivation. In their Flora Indica, Hooker filius and 
Thomson added the species P. ramosissima to the original plant of 
Endlicher, with a remark to the efEect that Uvarta Yogelii H. f. 
should be included in the genus. Farther they associated Topowia with the 
genera Orophea^ Mi^ephora and Qomothalamius in the tribe Mitrephorem. 
In their Genera Plantarum, Mr. Bentham and Sir Joseph Hooker take a 
different view of the position of Popoicia and, in the arrangement adopt¬ 
ed in that great work, Popotcia is put amongst the TJnoneae ; Orophea 
is relegated to the tribe MUiuseae ; while Ooniothalomtis and Mitrephora 
are retained side by side in the tribe Mitrephoj'eae. Now the character 
of the tribe Unoneae is:—“ petals flat, slightly unequal, or those of the 
inner row smaller than those of the outer, or absent,” while in several of 
the Popowias, e. g., P. pisocarpa, P. ramosissima the inner petals are longer 
than the outer. Baillon, whose arrangement of tribes differs from that 
of Messrs. Bentham and Hooker, puts Popowia into Unoneae, leaving 
Mitrephora and Orophea side by side in his tribe Oxymiireoi 

Dr. Scheffer differs from the opinion of the authors of the Genera 
Plantarum and of Baillon and rsither inclines to that of the authors of 
the Flora Indica. Ho points out with much force that the proper place 
for Popowia is in the tribe characterised by its “ outer petals being 
open, the inner connivent over the andro-gyncecium, erocto-connivent or 
connate ”—^that is to say in the tribe Mitrophorew of these authors. The 
stamens of Popowia present considerable diversity, but on the whole 
they have the character of those of Uvariae rather than those of Unoneae. 
As Scheffer remarks, there is little difference between the genera 
Orophea and Mitrephoi'a except that the outer petals of Mitrephora are 
usually larger than those of Orophea. And if M. Baillon’s plan of re¬ 
ducing the number of the genera in Anonaceae were to be carried out, 
Dr. Scheffer would, surest the union of these two and of Popowia into 
a single genus, from which would be excluded, liowever, all the African 
species. Of this new genus Orophea would be the typical form, and the 
other two would form sub-genera. 

There is no doubt than in exteimals many Popowias are like Qro~ 
pheas, and the non-unguiculate character of the inner petals of Popowia 
is really the chief character which separates them. 

I venture to follow Dr. Scheffer and the authors of the Flora Indica 
in putting Popowia, Oroplwa and Mitrephora together in the tribe Mi- 
trephoreae. 
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Flowers hermaphrodite. 

Both sorfaceR of leaves glabrous except the 
nerves. 

Both surfaces niinutoly granular; nerves 
9 or 10 pairs, sparsely pilose beneath ... 1. P. paneijiora. 

Lower surface granular, the midrib aud 
(j to 8 paiis of nerves xiubesccnt ... *2. ramonmiina. 

Both surfaces shining, reticulate, glabrous • 
except the tomentosc midrib on the 
upper; iierve.s about 10 pairs, voi-y faint 3. J’. nUida. 

Upper surface of leaves glabrous, the lower « 
minutely granular ami sub>strigosc; nerves 
4 or 5 pairs ... ... ... 4. JMfr/jfm. 

Upper suriaco of loaves glabious except the 
pubernlous midrib, the lower yollowish-to* 
mentoso; nerves 11 to 13 pairs; fniil very 
laxgo ... ... ... ... f). P, fmitdiit 

Upper surface of leaves glabrou.s except tho 
tomeuto.se mitbib and 8 to 10 pairs of noi vcs ; 
lower surface pubescent and sub-graimlar ... <J. P. pcrakeimif. 

Both sui’faccs minutely granular; upper shori- 
ly puberulous, lower pubescent; nerves 8 to 
11 pairs... ... ... 1..7. Pt fuscitt 

Both surfaces minutely gi-anular; upper with 
a few scattered hairs; lower fuscous, densely 
and softly pubescent; the nerves 6 or 7 
pairs, tomentose or pubescent ... ... 8. P. vetulina. 

Both surfaces, but especially the loiver, .softly 
pubescent; nerves about 10 pairs ... 9. P. tunimUosa. 

Flowers polygamous. 

Upper surface of leaves glabrous except tho 
puberulous midrib; nerves 10 or 11 pairs; ^ 
flowers *5 to '75 in. in diam.; petals of inner 
row larger than those of outer, valvatu, their 
apices infloxed in bud ... 10. P. mrvifulia. 

Upper surface of leaves sub-granular, minutely 
and sparsely adpressed-puboscent; nerves 9 
to 12 pairs; flowers *4 in. in diam.; inner 
petals slightly smaller than the outer, im¬ 
bricate ... ... ... ... 11. P. Kurzii. 

Both surfaces of leaves glabrous, tho lower 

silvoiy, shining; nerves 7 pairo ... 12. P. Uookeri, 
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1. PopowiA. PAUCilTLORA, Maingay MSS. Hook. fil. FI. Ind. I, d9i 
A tree ? Young branches slender, cinereous, strigose. Leaves membran' 
ous, elliptic-lanceolate, acuminate, the base acute; both surfaces gla¬ 
brous, minutely granular; the midrib and 9 or 10 pairs of oblique, little 
curving main nerves sparsely pilose beneath; length 5 to 6 in., breadth 
1'5 to 2 in., petiole ‘2 in., pubescent. Flowers extra-axillary, solitary or 
axillary, *25 in. in diam.; pedicels *15 to "25 in. long, with a basal 
braoteole, rusty-strigose. Sopals minute, ovate. Petals; tha outer small 
and like the sepals; tiie inner three times as large, sub-orbicular, con¬ 
cave, their apices indexed, hitamens many. Ovaries about 6, strigose; 
ovule solitary, er^ct. Bipe carpels sub-sessile, globular, glabrous. 

Malacca: Maingay (Kow Distrib.) No. 56. 

Known only by Maiugay’s imperfect specimens; an obscui’e species. 

2.. PoPOwiA iiAMOSissiMA, Hook. ill. and Thoms. FI. Ind. 105. A 
small spreading tree; young branches at first rufous-pubescent; the 
older dark-coloured and farrowed. Leaves membranous, sub-sessile, 
narrowly elliptic to lanceolate, sometimes slightly obovate, shortly, blunt¬ 
ly and abruptly acuminate, the ba.se I'ounded or slightly naiTowed ; both 
surfaces glabrous, the lower granular and pubescent on the midrib and 
6 to 8 pairs of ascending rather straight nerves ; length 2'75 to 4 in., 
breadth 1 to 1'75 in., petiole '05 in. Flowers globular in bud, leaf-op¬ 
posed, solitary or in small fascicles, '2 in. in diara.; pedicels *15 to *25 
in. long (longer in fruit), minutely bracteolate, rufou.s-tomonto8e. Sepals 
broadly triangular-ovate, acute, nearly as largo as the outer petals and 
like them toraentoso outside, and glabrous inside. Petals sub-equal, 
coriaccoiis, rotund, coiicavo; tUo inner ratlicr larger and with incurved 
points. Stavneiis short, with very broad tnincato concave heads. Ova¬ 
ries 5 or 6, villous; ovules 1 or 2. Ripe carpels globose with short stalks, 
pubescent, *25 to *35 in. in diara. Miq. FI. lud. Bat. 1, Ft. 2, 27 ; Hook, 
lil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 08. Gmtteria ramosissima. Wall. Cat. 7294, 8006. 
Popowia rufula and ajjinvt Miq. Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. II, 20. 

In all the provinces, common. Distrib. Humatin, Borneo. 

3. PorowiA Ni'iiDA, King, ii. sp. A shmb ^ STonng branches 
spai’soly and softly rnfous-pubesccnt, the bark brown. Leaves thinly 
coriaceous, oblong-laiiccolate to eblong-ovatt>, bluntly aenminato, the 
base ronnded ; both surfaces reticulate, glabrous and shining, the midrijb 
tomentoso on the upper: main nerves about 12 pail's, very faint, spread¬ 
ing and forming dovtbie arches inside the edge; length 2*5 to4in., 
breadth *6 to 1*25 in., petiole *1 in. Flowers few, in short extra-axillary 
racones, sub-globular, *25 in. in diam.; pedicels about as long as the 
flowers, each with 2 sub-orhicnlar, stem-clasping, pubescent bractaoles. 
Sepals orbicular, concave, puberolous on both anrfaces, about *15 in. 
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diam, JPeiaU sab-equal, about twice as large as the" sopala, orbicalar«- 
QTcate, sub-acute, cordate at the base, the edges incurved. Starn^ 
about 27, in three rows; anther-eeUs linear, lateral, the apical process of 
the connective obliquely truncate, papillose. Ptslih nuinerous, forming a 
largo mass with theiv stigmas agglutinated. Oiarifs sub-cuueato, pubes¬ 
cent especially near the truncate apex; stigma very largo and viscous, 
sessile; ovules I to 3, iiseonding. liipe carpels ovoid, pinuteii, glabrous, 
*4 to ‘5 in. long. SemU 1 to 3, eompi*os8ecl, the testa pale brown, Khining. 

S. Andaman: King, Nicobars: Kur/. 

In its loaves this much resembles lh\iria H. f. and T. 

as which I have reason to believe some K[teoiuiens of this have been 
distributed from the Calcutta Herhariuiu. 

4. PopowiA Helfejm, Hook. lil. and Tliunis. FI. Iiid. 1, 6U. A 
small spreading tree; young hranebes eoavselv hairy, haavet mem¬ 
branous, lanceolate or oblorig-latwcolate, aeuminute, tlu* base naw’owod 
but rounded; upper surface glabrous; the lower granular, siib-strigose, 
especially on the midrib; main nerves indistiiud, about -I; oj* ti pairs, 
ascending: length 2 to 4 in., breadth io l in., petiole 'Ori in. 
jf’fou’ers minute, globose, extra-axillary: prduiirles *05 to *2 in., touicn- 
toso. Sepals ovate, strigosc. Outer petals like the s«‘pals, the inner 
orbicular, larger than the outer, concave, very strigoso, their apices 
indexed. Stamens 15, Otyufc solitary. (Jarpels about C, globular, stri- 
goso. Kui'S. F. Floi’a Burm. 1, 39. 

Andamans; North of Port Mouat; Kurz. Burmali: Tona.saoi*im, 
on King’s Island; llclfcr. 

A very little known species closely resembling P. Baldomianitt 
H. f. and Th. 

5. Poi’OwiA loETiDA, Maingay MSS., Hook. hi. FI. Br, fad. I, G9. 
A large tree; young branches tawuy-tonieutoso. Leaves sub-coriaceous, 
elUptie-lanccolate, shortly caudate-acuminate, the bi).se sub-aoutc; upper 
surface glabrous except the puboi'ulous midrib, lower densely eovci*ed 
wdth yoilowi.sh-gi*cy tomentum as are the petioles; main nerves 11 to 
18 pail’s, ratlier prominent beneath, cui*vcd, spreadiug, inter-ai-ching 
close to the margin; length 4'5 to 6*5 in., breadth 1*6 to 2 in., petiole 
*2 in. Llowcrs solitary, *35 in. in cliani.; pedicels *2 in., tomentose. 
Stpals minute, ovate, obtuse. Petals unequal, the outer ovate-elliptic, 
obtuse, yellow; the inner slightly larger, apiculate, concave, the margins 
thick. Stamens alxint 30, the connective large. Ovaries aVx>at 6, stri- 
gose, 2-ovuled. Ripe carpels few, very large, oblong-ovoid, obtuse, sessile, 
densely and shortly yellowish-tomentoso, 2*25 in. long, and 1’5 in 
diam. Seed solitary, oblong, the testa bony. 

Malacca; Maingay, (Kew Distrib.) No. 55. 
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6. PopowiA PEKAEBNSis, King, n. sp. A slimb 6 to 15 foot high; 
yoang branches densely and minutely dull rusty-tomentose, the older 
dark and furrowed. Leaves elliptic to oblong-elliptic, vmy shortty and 
rather abruptly acuminate, the base slightly narrowed, sometimes sub- 
oblique ; upper surface glabrous, the midrib and nerves tomontose; lower 
pubescent, sub-granular: main nerves 8 to 10 pairs, spreading, slightly 
prominent beneath; length 4 to 5*5 in., breadth 2 to 2*5 in.; petiole ‘1 
in., tomontose. Flowers extra-axillary, usually in pairs (but not con¬ 
temporaneous) ‘tS in. in diam.; pedicels *4 in. long, fomigineous-tomen- 
tose, minutely braoteolate. Sepals smaller than the petals, semi-orbicu- 
laa*, acute, coarsely tomontose outside, sub-glabrous inside. Petals thick, 
ovoid-orbicular, sub-acute, sub-concave, densely whitish-sericeous outside, 
glabrous within; the inner i*ow slightly larger than the outer, neither 
their edges nor apices incurved. Stamens numerous, flattened, with 
truncate, coiTugated heads. Ovaries about 10, thin, glabrous, except a 
few long hail's near the base, 2-ovttlcd: stigmas largo, rounded. lUpe 
carpels few, ovoid, with sub-truncate apices, slightly narrowed to tho 
stalks, glabrous or sparsely pubescent, with .several liorizuntal con.strictions 
when ripe *5 in. long and *25 in. in diam.; stalks *25 to *5 in. long. 
Seeds 2, superposed, plano-convex. 

This resembles P. ramosissima in its loaves but has much larger 
flowers of which the inner petals are not inflexed and the carpels have 
2 seeds. 

Perak : King’.s Collector, Wray; from 200 to 2,500 feet. 

7. POPOWIA FUSCA, King, n. sp. A tree 40 to 50 feet high ; young 
branches densely covered with purplish-brown tomeutum; the older 
cinerous, sub-pubescent and much furrowed. Leaves coriaceous, oval- 
oblong, obtuse or sub-acute, tho base rounded; both surfaces minutely 
granular, tho upper shortly pubenilous, the lower pubescent, the midrib 
and 8 to 11 pairs of spreading, rather prominent main nerves tomentose 
on both ; length 2*5 to 3*5 in,, breadth 1*4 to 1*8 in.; petiole *2 in. pur- 
plish-tomontoso like the flower pedicels. Flowers in small extra-axillary 
fascicles from small bracteate tubercles, 25 in. in diam.; pedicels *15 to 
*25 in. Sepals ovate-obtuse, tomentose outside, glabrous inside. Petals 
sub-equal, rotund, very thick and fle.shy, tomentose outside, pubemlous 
inside. Mips carpels few, globular, densely tomentose, *25 in. in diam.; 
stalks *1 to *2 in. long, t.;iuentose. Seeds solitary. 

Perak, near Ulr. Kerling, at an elevation of 500 feet. King’s Col¬ 
lect^, No. 8602. 

This much resembles P. velutiim^ King, but its leaves ai*e more 
oval, have more nerves, and are not so pubescent. 

8. PorowiA VELUTiNA, King, n. sp. A tree 20 to 4K) feet high; 
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young branches corered with minute soft deep brown tomenium. Zeavot 
elliptic-oblongy to ovatC'cUiptic, acute or shortly and narrowly acmmi* 
nate, slightly narrowed to the minded snb>anequal base; both surfaoos 
minutely granular, the upper with a few soattored hairs; the lower 
fnscons and more densely and softly pubescent, both the midrib and 
nerves tomentosc or pubescent; main nerves 6 or 7 pairs, spreading, 
indistinct; length 3 to 5 in., bi*eadth 1'4 to V8 in., petiole I in. Flowt>ro 
solitary or in pairs, extra-axillary, about '25 in. in diam., pe^Uoel.s dense¬ 
ly tomonto.se, '35 in. long, bractcolafco. SopaU broadly ovate, suh-aente, 
densely tomentoso outside, glabrous inside, persistent in the fruit. 
sub-equal, thick, sub-orbicular, very tomentose outsi<jt», glabrous inside. 
Ripe mrjM-Js few, sumt'times solitary, ovoid, blunt, slightly oblique at the 
base and slightly iiai’i'owcd to the stalk, minutely velvety-pubcsceiit, '5 in, 
long and -35 in. in diam.; stalks '2 in., tomento.se; torus small. Sml 
solitary, glabrous, rugose, vertically furrowed. 

Perak, at Kiiita; at elevations under 1,000 feet; King’s Collector, 

A specio.s very like P. fnsen, but with sboitor, fower-nervod leaves; 
evidently not common. None of the collectoi’.s’ spocimonM have fully 
developed flowers, and the foregoing df.'scviption of those is taken from 
a bud. 

9. PopowiA TOjiENTOSA, Muingay M*SS. Hook. fil. PI. Br. Tud. T, 70. 
A tree; young branches softly msty-tomentosc, when older black and 
rugose. Leaver clliptic-obloug to elliptic, acute or .shortly acuminate, 
the base rounded, slightly unequal-sided; both surfac(‘s, but especially tho 
lower, softly pnbeseont; main nerves about 10 pairs, .slightly prominent, 
spreading; length 4‘5 to 5-5 in., bj-eadth 1*75 to 3 in.; petiole 'I in., 
tomentoso. Flowers ffxtra-axillary, sub-sessile, '25 in. in diam. S'^pnJs 
broadly ovate, connate, slightly smaller than the petals. Petals slightly 
unequal, villotis outside, glabrtms inside; tho ontem ovate, thick; the 
tho inner larger, very thick and concave, oblong, connivent, titamem 
about 25. Ovaries 7 to 9, oblong, pubescent; ovnle.s 2. Ripe carpels 
globose, slightly pube.sccnt, *5 to 74 in. in diam., 2-seeded; thoir stalks 
•35 in., pubescent. 

Malacca; Maingay, (Kew Disfrib.) No. 54. Penang; Curtis, No. 
648, Perak; Scortechini. 

1 am not satisfied that thei’c are not two apccie.s involved bore, the 
one with broader leaves and shorter pubescence. 

10, PopowiA NERVIFOMA, Maingay MSS. ex Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. 
I, 60. A small tree 12 to 25 feet high: young branches at first densely 
iiisty*tomentose, afterwards dark-coloured and farrowed. Leaves ooria- 
ceons, from oblong-lanceolate or ofo-Iancoolate to elliptic-oblong, shortly 
abraptiy and bluntly acuminate, the base acute; upper surface shining, 
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glabrous exoe^ the pttberalotts midrib; lower paler, sparseli* rnstj* 
pobesoent; maia nerves 10 or 11 pairs, oblique, rather prominent on 
the lower sorfaco; length S’.'i to 8*5 in., breadth 18 to 3 in.; petiple 
*35 to ’3 in., rusty-pubesccnt. Flowers polygamous, extra-axillary, 
solitary or 2 or 3 together, sob-globose, from ‘5 to '7o in. in dtam,; 
pedicels, stout, tomontose, ’ir* to '25 long, with 2 bracts nearly as large 
as the sepals. Sepah ovate-orbienlar, acute, slightly smaller than the 
outer petals, very thick-, villous-tomentose outside and glabrous inside 
as are all the petals: inner petals larger than the outer, their apices 
much inflexed in bud. Stamett.-) numerous, witli flat, rhomboid heads. 
Ovaries numeroat|^ hirsute. Curfv-ls numcj’ous, cylindi’ic-ovoid, apicnlate, 
narrowed to the sialic, sparsely sfrigoso, *.5 in. long and *25 in. in diam.; 
stalks ‘2 to '3 in. long, atrigose puhoscent: torus globular, '4 in. in 
diam. Seed pale, shining. 

Malacca: Maingay (Kew Distrib,) No. 53. Perak: common at 
low elevations. 

Allied to P. Knrzii, but a'ith larger flowers which have their inner 
petals valvate with much iufle.'cod edges. 

II. PoPOWiA Kuazri, King. A .shrub or small tree; young 
bi'anchos tit flrst fcawi\y-]mbo.sconi, afterwards dark-coloured, glabrous 
and furrowed. Leaves stib-coriaceons, oblong-lanceoliito, or elliptic-ob¬ 
long sub-aento or shortly tind bluntly acuminate, narrowed to the sub- 
cunoate (sometimes almost ronndod) base ; upper stirfaco sub-granular, 
minuttdy and spar.scly {ulpvessod-pnbe.scoiit; lower sparsely pubescent; 
main nerves 9 to 12 pairs, oblique, inter-arching close to the edge, rather 
prominent beneath ; length 5 to 9 in., breadth I'o to .3 in.; petiole '2 to 
*25 in , tomeutoHO. Flowers polygamous, solitsiry, or in pairs, suh-sessilo, 
extra-axillary, sub-globose, *4 in. in «liam. ; pcilieels tomentose, 'I to '2 in. 
long, bmctoolate. Sepals smaller than the petals, valvate, semi-orbicnlar, 
and, like the petals, tomentose externally and glabrons internally. 
Petuh sub-equal, concave, ! he outer ovate-orbienhn', valvate; the inner 
slightly smaller than the outer, imbricate. Sfamem numerous, flattened, 
elongate, with lincsr, lateral anthei*-cells and flat, oblique, rhomboid 
apices. Ovanes (often ab^sent) about 10, elongate, pubescent, the stigmas 
clavate. Fruit uiiku«)wn. P.dyalfhia viacroplnjlla. Hook. fd. and Thoms. 
FI. Br. Tnd, I, 6.S. P. duhia Knrz F. Flora Burma, I, 38. Guatieria 
macrophylla, Bhimo Bijdr. 19; FI Javae Anon. 90. t. 97; Miq. FI. Ind. 
Bat. J, Pfc. 2, 47. 

South Andaman; Kurz, King’s Collector. Bormah; province Tenas- 
seiim; Falconer, Kurx. 

This spedee appoaa*8 to bo practically dimeions. In its floweni 
the inner petals are distinctly itubricato ; they are not coimive 2 it» wad 
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tboir points ftre not inffoxed. And in thcso inspects they do not nnswisr 
to the diagnosis of Popowia as heretofore understood, I have ihetefore 
ventured to modify the generic character of Pejoow'ia iu these points, and 
to institate a section of it to receive this and other two species. This 
species is closely allied tot ho plant originally descri!)cd and figured 
by- Blnme as OmfkHa ‘imavphjlh, (FI. Jav. Anon. 00 t. 47,) and to 
r»*coive which Aliquel founded his genns Tricnlrann (Ann. Mas. Lngd, 
Bat. TI, ]p). Hut, in Ulume’s and ^(i({ue^s plant, the inner petals aro 
distinotiy r.alvate, althongh their apices njv not infioxed. And in tho 
non-iniloction of its petals it. also does not eonfoi’in to tlie character of 
Popou'in a.s originally delinetl liy iis founder Mruilit'hcr. 

12, PotMUvtA lJof)K'r:nr, King. A shrub; young branches dark- 
coloim>d, glabi-ous. 7.,-iri’.<i thinly coriaecons, broadly lancoolafo or 
obIanet*olat(\ acute or acuminate, the Iwso acute ; both surfaces glabmua, 
the lower silvtM'v, .shlTiing: main nerv(‘s abour. 7 pairs, spreading, 
ascending, curving, nitlirr pnnnincnfc beneath, ovane.seent at the lips; 
li*ngtb o’o to 7 in., breadth VtJ to 2’I in. F/io/v/x 'jolitury or iu fuseieb's 
of 2or.'{ fixnn shfu’t extra>avillary. woody tiibi reles, pr)lygainous, mitmie; 
“tho males tis ill/’tyjoM'e/ IC/ihwi smalb-r; tin' females with many, 
densely pnbeseent, ov'aries and a few imporfeet stumen.s; bracts many, 
minute, .sli-igoso. t'nr/jrfs many, '7!^i in. long, olilong, grannluto, glabrous ; 
stalk in.” ft'mfh’n'a pallitla, 11. f. and Th. FI. Ind., I4.‘l(nolof 
Blumo). Pohjallhia argmlm, Iluofc. HI. and Tliom.s. FI. Hr. Iiul. I, (17. 

A.ssnm and Sylhet; in don.so foro.sts, Hook. lil. and Thomson; Naga 
Hills, Afa.ster.s. Kha.sia : (.b’illitb. 

A species of whii'h I have seen only imperfect spccimons. The 
description givon above of the flowers is coj>icd from Sir Jo.seph Hooker. 
Tn my opinion the plant is a Pupoirin rather tlian a PohjallkU aiul to 
tho former genus I have ventured to remove it. 

Jjoublful Specifs. 

Popoiria ptrcifUbi, Kure in Journ. of Botany for 1875, p. 324. Of 
this I have seen only leaf specimens with a few detached fruits. It ap¬ 
pears to have also had tho AIHS. name P. nitnla given to it by Kurx. 

m 

18. OxY.viTBA, Blume. 

Climbing shrubs. Leatvj parallol-nerveil; norvnles transverse, not 
fox’ming intra-marginal loop.s. Floteem leaf-opposed or oxtra-axiilary. 
Sepak 3, valvatc, connate below. Petals C, valvate, in 2 rows, outer 
large, long, flat or triquetrous and nari’ow, ieathory, more or loss spread* 
ing or connivent; inner much amalier, ovate-lanceolate or oblong (long 
and narrow in 0. filipee and 0. glauea)^ conniving over tho stamena and 
13 
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ovaries. Stamen* manj, liiiear>oblong or cuneato, tranoaie; antber-cells 
dorsal, remote (small and ovoid in 0. glauca). Ovaries oblong, strigose j 
style oblong or clavaie, recurved; ovules 1-2, sub-basal, ascending. 
Itipe carpels l-seeded, stalked.—Distrib. About 28 species, Asiatic ’and 
African. 

A genus of which tho flowers have some resemblance to those of 
Ooniothalamus: but in this tho inner petals are not contracted into a 
claw as in Oonmthalamns and the calyx in this is smaller and not 
persistent. 

Outer petals flat ... ... ... 1. 0. aj^nis. 

Outer petals concave. 

Pedicels slenfter, much longer than the flowei-s 2. O.filipes. 

Pedicels shorter than the flowers. 

Leaves oblong-elliptic, more or less obovato, 
blunt ... ... ... ,3. 0. cahjeina. 

Leaves oblong-elliptic to oblong-lanceolato 
or elliptic-lanccolulo, not obovato, acute, 
or acnniinate. 

Outer petals expanded and concave in 
tho lower third ; the inner only one 
fourth U.S long as the outer, very 
acnminalo ... ... ,,, 4. 0. higlandulosa. 

Outer petals narrowly linoar-lancco* 
late, slightly expanded and concave 
at the very bnse ... ... .5. 0. glauca. 

1. OxYMiTifA AFKixt.s, Flook. til. and Tlioims. FI. Hr. Ind. I, 70. A 
spreading shrub or climber: young branches at first densely rusty to- 
muntoso, afterwards dai’k-coloured nud glabi*ous. Leaves membi'anoas, 
elliptic to oblong-elliptic, sometimes slightly obovate, acute or very short¬ 
ly acuminate, rarely obtuse, tho base rounded or slightly narrowed; 
npjier surfaco shining, minutely scaly, glabrous except tho pubescent 
midrib; under surface slightly glaucous, pubescent especially on tho 
midrib and nerves; main nerves 8 to 14 pairs, spixjading, ascending, 
i-nthor px*oniincnt on tho lower surface j length 3*5 to 10 in., bi*eadth 
1’25 tq 4*5 in.; petiole *3 in., tomontoso. Flower's solitary, extt*a-axiUaiy j 
pedicels •2.'> to *4 in. Sepals slightly connate at the base, spreading, 
lu’oadly ovate or orbiculai'-ovate, sub-acute, 3- to 7-nerved, adpressed- 
pubescent, 'o in. long and sligluly nnxi'ower than the base of the petals, 
peimstoixt in tho fruit. f v.'aL Hat, very uneqnal; the outer thinly 
uortaoeons, oblong-lanceobite, sub-acute, the midrib thick and with 
several strong sub-parallel nerves, adpressed-pubescent on both snxfaces, 
1 5 to 1‘75 in. long and *4 to *6 in. broad ; inner petals thickly coria- 
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ceons, orate, snb-acate, *5 in. long, pubescent outside, glabit>tts inside. 
Mipe CQrpelg cylindnc, blnut at each end, pubescent, *5 to ‘8 in. Jong 
and *3 in. in diam.: stalks pubesecut, *2 in. long. solitary. 

Malacca; Maingay, (Kew Distrib.) No. 39. Porak; King’s Col- 
lector, Soortechini. Distrib., Siam. 

2. OXYMITRA HUPKS, H. f. and Th. FI. Br. lud. I, 71. A climber; 
young bi-anches softly brown.toniontosts dark-coloux*cd and Icntieellato 
when old. Leaves membranous, oblongdancculate or obioug>elliptic, 
often .slightly obovatc, acute or shortly aeuminate, slightly narrowed to 
the sub-cordate sometimes slightly oblique base; upper surface glab¬ 
rous, minutely scaly, somotime.s pubescent, the midrib and nerves al¬ 
ways so; under surface paler, sub-glaucous, pubescent, the midrib 
tomoDto.so; main nerves 12 to 14- pairs, spreading, piomineiit beneath ; 
seconelary nerves obliquely transverse, i>ron)inent: length 4-r> to 7*5 in., 
breadth 1‘4! to 2’5 in,; petiole ‘2 to "Zb in., tonicntosc. Flotvers very 
long and narrow, often curved, 1*7.5 to 2‘b in. long, solitary on slender 
extra-axillary pedicels 3 or 4 in. long, which ai*o pubescent and have 
a subulate bract near the middle. Sepals *25 iti. long, spivaxlitig, ovate, 
acute, pubescent. Petals very unequal; the outer fleshy, very naxTOw, 
tnquetrous, expanded and concave at the base, pubescent; the inner 
less than one fifth of the outer in length, lanceolate w'ith caudato-aeu- 
minatc apex, glabrous. Stamem namei*uu8: ovaries 1-oviiled., Uipn 
carpels numerous, ovate-cylindric, shortly apiculatc, softly pubescent, 
'b in. long and *25 in. in diani.; stalks *3 in. long, pubescent. Seed 
solitary, pale. 

A species readily flistinguislicd in this genua by tlie exti.-oinc length 
and iiaaTOwncss of the enter petals. Kvidontly closely allied to 0. 
cwieifannisy Miq, (Polyalfhia enneiformu^ Bl. FI. Javao Anon. 75 t. 3.5, 
36 d, 37), which it reseinbieK in that respect as also in its filiform, elon¬ 
gated pedicels. 

Malacca; Maingay, (Kew Distrib.) No. 60. Pei*ak: King’s Col¬ 
lector. 

3. OxYMiTRA CALYCix.\, King, 11 . sp, A slender, woody crccjier; 
young branche.s densely rusty tomentose. Leaves coriaceous, oblong and 
sub-acute or cuneiform-oblong, very blunt or even cniarginato, always 
slightly nanvwed to the rounded or minutely cordate base; upper sur¬ 
face glabrous, shining, the midrib sometimes rufous-pubescent; under 
surface pale, glaucous, pubescent especially on the midrib and nerves: 
main nerves 7 to 14 pairs, prominent on the nnder, impressed on the 
upper, surface, spreading; the secondary nerves obliquely transverse, 
prominent: length 6 to 12 in., breadth 2*65 to 7*5 in., petiole *2 to *4 in., 
rufous tomontosc: Flowers solitary, exti*a-axiiiary; precis *3 to 1 in., 
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rafoos^tozaentose, beaHng two bracts, one small, the other large, obo> 
rate, libbed. Seyah free, nearly half as long as the ou.|ier petals, ellip¬ 
tic, sttb-aoute; the etigos undulate, mfous-tomeutoso on both suz’f^ces. 
Petals thick, lanceolate, caudate-acuminate, the midiib prominent, the 
base concave, both rows glabrous inside, the outer about 1 to 1*25 in. 
long, tomentose outside ; the inner about '5 in. shorter, connato into a 
TUUTow, acute cone, pubcrulous outside. Ovaries 1-ovuled. liijpe carpels 
elliptic, apiculatc, pubescent, 'do in. long: stalks '2 in,, pubescent. 

This closely reseioblcs 0,rymitra cuncifonnis, Miq. of which Blnme 
(under the name of Polyalthia cuueiformls) gives an excellent description 
and throe admirable ligurcs (FI. Javae i\non. 7o t. 3r», 36D. and 37. But 
in Blumc’s piaut*tlie llowei s are much larger, the petals ai’e falcate, 
while the sepals are much suialicr and have caudate apices : the pedi¬ 
cels too are much longer and have smaller bracteolcs. 

Perak ; Ulu Bubong at olovations of 500 to 1,000 feet, King’s Col¬ 
lector, No. 10004. iSingapoi'c : Hid ley. Penang; Curtis. 

4. OXYMITUA uiGLANjn’i.osA, ScheiTev in Nat. Tijdsch. Ned. Ind. 
XXXJ, 341. A creeper oO io lUU feet long ; young brunches minutoly 
rufous-soriceous, afterwards dark-coloured aurl glabi-oiis. Leaves coria¬ 
ceous, elliptic to dli])tic-«)bloug, ueuto or .shorily acuinimite, the edges 
sliglitly recurved wbcu dj-y, the base rounded or slightly cuncate; 
upper surface glabrous, the midrib [luburiilous; the luw'er paler, sub- 
glaucous, pubcrulous or glahre.seont; main nerves 7 to 0 pairs, ascend¬ 
ing, prominent beneath; length :>•-“) to 7\t in., breadth 2 to do in., 


poUolo "2 to'4 iu. /'7mrfr.v slmi-tly pedicelloil, solitary, extra-u.xillury', 
I to l*3u in. long- pedicels ‘I- in, long (elongtitiiig in fruit) angled, 
Klouder, with 1 subulate hraeU-ole, llesiiy, ovate, much acumi¬ 

nate, spreading or rdlexed, adpressod, rusty-puberulou.s. Petals fleshy, 


yellow, very unequal; the oater lam’colate-(.>bloug, obtuse, expanded 
and concave in the lower third, rusty adprc.sscd-pubcscent; the midrib 
promiueut, sub-glabrous i^^idl•; the inner only as large as the sepals, 
with bioad bu.se.s (elett iu the tuiddlej uiiil long acutninale points. Pipe 
carpets obloug-ovoiil, blunt at each end or slightly- upiculate at the apex, 
yellow when x’ipe, puberuloii.s or glabrou.s, ‘7o iu. long: stalks 'h in. 
Polyalthut bvjla7Mosa, Hook. til. FI. Br. Jud, I, (Jo. Guattena big- 
landulosa, Blumc FI. Javae Anon. lo2, i oi ; Miq. Fi. lud. Bat. I, 
Pt. 2, p. 48j llw)k. til. and Thoms. FI. lad. U3. 


Malacca; Griftith, Maim, .y, (Row Distrib.) No. 49. Selangor; 
Hidloy. Perak, King s Colleutor, Disti-ib.: Malayan Archipelago. 

The stmeiaro of th.j flowers (»f this species appeax-s to mo to be 
that of an. (hyn^ra ratlver than of a Polyalthia or QuaiteriOf and tlmre- 
foro I have tnuisferrud it tu this gonus. 
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5. OXYMITBA. GLAUCA, H. I and Tit. FI. Ind. 140 ; Hook. 61. FI. Br. 
Ind. I, yi. A Blender Tvoody climber : young branches slightly toinen- 
toso, soon becoming glabrous. Leaves thinly coriaceous, elliptic, cllip* 
tic-lanceolatc to lanceolate, obtuse, acute or shortly acuminate; the 
base ronndod, sometimes slightly n.tn’owcd ; upper surface glabrous, the 
midi'ib and somctiiue.s the nerves pubescent; the lower very pale, glauc¬ 
ous, glabrous or sparsely pubci ulous, the midrib pubescent; main nerves 
8 to 12 spairs, spreading, prominent beneatlv: length 4- to (I in., breadth 
1*5 to 2 in.; petiole 2 in., pube.sceiit. Flowers solitary, exlrji-axillary, 
narrow and elongate ; podIccLsslender, *.'> in. long, with auicdian subnlato 
bract, longer in fruit. Sejjufs eonn.ite at the huso, broatlly ovate, much 
acuminate, adpre.s.sed-pubcsccnt, '2o in., long. i’<7tf'.»*vcry uue(|nnt: tbo 
outer thickly coriaceous, liuear-lanccolatc, sub-acute, slightly e-vpaiKhul 
and sub-concave at the ba-se, outhido minutely pubc.sceni; insiilc ghib- 
rou.s, the midrib prominent: iaiicr petals will* .sub-orlncular bases 
(cleft in the middle), and long ncuminato points, glulu-ons. only alamt 
ono-tifth as long as the outer. Ucarirs huiiy ; ovule soUtury. Carpnh 
many, ovoid, slightly apicnlatc, ■ t in. long ami •2."> in. in dhim., niinnttdy 
tomcniose ; stalks slender, •7.'> in. lung. Muj. FI. Ind. lint. 1, Ft. 2, 50. 

Penang, Malacca : Aluingay (Ivew Dislrib.) No. .5b. i’eiak; com¬ 
mon at low-clovations. Dislrib. : triuniati'a, Boccari, No. 020. 

19. Mej^opokl’M, Dnnal, 

Climbing shrub.s. Flutrtrs terminal, a.xillary ainl Icai’-opjioscd, fasci¬ 
cled or pauicled ; bmls ti‘i(juctiou.s. NV//«/4f 11, small, vulvutc, connate 
below. Pebi/# d, valvatc, in 2 rows ; outcj* plano-convex or trigi'>iious: 
inner triquetrous above, hollowed below on the innei- f!ic<*. FlanwHH 
many; auther-celIs dor.sul, contiguous; top of connective more or less 
flattened, triaiigular, quadrate or orbicular, ristils many, free; stylo 
oblong; ovules 2 or more. Itipn carpets berried. — JJistrib: — species 
about 35. Ttopical Asia liud Africa; Australia. 

Section i. MKi.onuui;.M proper. Outer puials ohltmg-in fitc •, ovaries 
hairy, ovules usually more than 4. Steds wnooth (unknown in M. lilseae> 
folium). 

Flowers not mure than ‘4 in. long (often '5 
in. in M. futycus), flower-buds broadly pyra¬ 
midal. 

Flowers *2 to '25 in. long, in fcw-flow'cr- 
ed, lax, axillary racemes; leaves be¬ 
neath hoary-pubescent with a super¬ 
ficial layer of flexuose hairs: ovules 4 1. M. HiseaefoUum, 

' Flowcra ‘4 to ‘5 in. long; soUiaryf or in 
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few-flowered terminal or leaf-opposed 
cymes; leaves beneath sparsely and 
minutely strigose: ovalcs 4 ... 2. M.fulgens. , 

ITlowors *5 in. or more in length (see also 
M, fulgem). 

Flower-buds broadly pyramidal. 

Flowcra ruceraosc, rai*ely solitary. 

Leaves glabrous above except the 
niidnl), beneath densely goldcii- 
bi’owii soriceons. Ripe cai’]>ols 
ovoid-globo.so, I‘25 in. long, tlnni* 

sliilks 2 to 3 in. long ... 3. M. inauuht’ialum, 

Flowers in axillary or terminal 
panicles. Leaves minutely pubes¬ 
cent above, softly brown-tomon- 
tosc beneath: I'ipc carpels glo- 
• bosu to ovoid, veivctty-tomontoso, 

I to 2’2.'> in. long; stalks *75 to 
1*75 in. ... ... ... 4. M. latifolium. 

Flowers always solitary and axil¬ 
lary. Ripe carpels cyliiidric, 

Hub-tuberculnr, 1 to I'75 in. long M. cylindrimm. 

Flower-buds naii'owly pyramidal, race- 
nnwe. or pauioulato. 

Leaves glabrous above except the 
midrib, beiieath glaueou.s hoary- 
puberulous. Ripe carpels glo- 
bo.so or ovoid-globoso, tubei'cled, 

I in, long, their stalks I in. ... 6. 3/. hypoglaucuni, 

Leavo.s glabix'scent or glabrous 
above, except the midnb *, beneath 
softly rufous-pubescent. Ripe 
carpels globular, densely and 
minutely dai*k brown-toinento-se, 

•8 in, in diam.; their stalks 
slightly longer ... 7. 31 pffrvijhrum. 

Loaves hai'shly pubesetuit above, 
uuifonnly an.l softly pubescent 
beneath. l?ipo carpels globose, 
harsbly and iniuntoly pubescent, 

1*1 in. in diam.; stalks slender, 

twice fut long ... ... g, if. sphaerocan>um» 
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Section 11. PrBAxiDAyTHB. Oater potals very long, linoArolancoo* 
late, 1'2 to 5 in. long. Flowers solitary or in pairs, axillary, rarely leaf* 
opposed (cymose in If. lanugiTiosum and M. i'ubiginosum.) 

Ovules more than 4. 

Flowers 1*25 to 1*5 in. long; outer petals 
rufouS'lanatc externally ; ripe carpels sub- 
globose, *79 in. in diani. ... ... 9. Jlf. lannginosnm. 

Flowers 1*25 to 1*5 in. long; outer petals 
minutely rafous-tomcntoso externally; ripe 
carpels oblong, tapering to both ends, 1*5 
to 2 in. long ... ... 10, M. Maingayi. 

Flowers 1*5 to 2in.long; outer petals minutely 
rufous-tomcntosc outside; ripe carpels 

ovoid, tuberculate, I*-! in. long 11. M, prisniatirtnn. 

Ovules 4. 

Flowers .3 to .■> in. long; outer petals nd- 
pressed-pubcriilon.s externally ... 1*2. hf. mo/'mufhunt. 

Section III. Kem ta. Outer petals not iniieli longer tliiiii broad, 
bi*oadly ovate or sub-orbicular, with bwad tliielc margins: fiowew 
axillaiy; ov.irios glabrou.s, 2 to 8-ovulcd : soed.s pitted. 

Ovules about 8 : ripe carpels ovoid or ovoid- 
• globose; loaves oblong-lanceolate ... l.*l M. vlegam. 

Ovnle.s 2; ripe carpels globular: loaves 
elliptic or elliptic-oblong, .sometimes ob- 
ovntc ... ... ... 14. M, pUoca^’pum. 

1. Melopokum i.iisRAiFOLiuM, King, n. sp. A powerful climber: 
young branches densely but minutely riisty-tomcntose, afterwanls 
tuberculate and sub-glabrous. L>‘avns coriaceous, oblong-ovnto to ob¬ 
long, !M;utc, the base rounded or slightly cunoato; upper surface greenish 
when dry, glabrous, shining fi.xccpt the rufous-ptibcscent midrib; lower 
i-eticulate; uniformly hoary-pubescent with n Kiipei ficial layer of deci- 
duoms yellowish or redili.sh flexuose hairs ; main nerves 8 to 10 pairs, 
oblique, curving, prominent, beneath ; length 2*7.5 to 4*25 in., breatitli 
1-35 to 1*6 in. Flowers *2 to *25 in. long, in few-flowered lax axillary 
rufotts-tomontose raceme.s or in terminal panicles; pedicels *25 to *35 
in. long with a single small median braeteolo. Sepals brtmdly ovate- 
acute, concave, connate at the base, spreading, *l in. long. Petals 
broadly ovate-oblong, acute, leathery; outer *3 in. long, slightly con¬ 
cave and glabrous at the base, otherwise puberulous inside, rufoos- 
tomentose outside; the inner petals much smaller, hoary-puboralons 
except the pitted glabrous concavity at the base inside. Stamens na« 
meroos, apical process of the connective broadly and bluntly triangular; 
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fiJamentg short. Ovaries ien, oblong, oblique, rafons-pnbesoent, 4- 
oTuled; stigma lateral, oblong. Mipe carpels unknown. 

Perak: King’s Collector, Nos. 4063 and 4986. 

The flowers of this resemble those of M. fulg&ns^ H. f. and Th., but 
they are smaller and more numerous than those of M. fulgem; the 
petals of this species also ai’C thinner and the apical process of the 
anthers is broader and blunter. The loaves too of this ai’e broader and, 
in the indumentum on their lower surface, they differ considerably from 
those of Jlf. fulgens. Fruit of this .specio.H is as yet unknown. The 
ovaries have ordy 4 ovules. 

2. Mkt.oi>ori;m Hook, fil, FI. Tlr. Ind. 120. A largo 

climber; young branche.s minutely taw'ny-pubescent, speedily becoming 
glabrous and dark.colonrod. Ijcarrs ohlong-lanceolate, acuraiimto, the 
base rounder! or siib-acuto; upper surface p.ale olivaceous when dry» 
glabrous, tlie midrib strigoso ; under surface brown when dry, spai’sely 
and minutely .sk’igose, especially ou the midrib ; main nerves 11 to 13 
pah’s, oblique, curving; lenglli 3 to 4'i) in., breadth 1-2 to 1-.5 in.; petiole 
•25 to ’4 in. pubos<*ent. Fhii'rs '4 to 'S’* in. long, .solitary or in terminal 
or leaf-opposed, few-flowci-ed eyrncs: pedicels -3 to '4 in, long, adproa.sed 
tawny-pubescent with one sub-mcilial and one basal braotoolo. f^epals 
broadly ovate, 8ub-ncut(*, connate at fho ba.^o, spreading, *1 in. long, 
pubescent outside, glabrous inside. P^tah thick ; tins outer flat, ovatC- 
oblong, sub-ueulo, tawny-pubescent out.sidc, glabronH iit the base inside, 
•5 ill. long; inner petal.M like outer but concave at fho base, only -.3 in. 
long and glabi-ou.s, except near the ape.x outside. <SVajne«;# numei*ous ; 
apical process of comicetiveof the outer lanceolate and as long a.s the 
anthers, that of the inner shorter. Oruiies narrowly oblong, oblique, 
curved, minutely pubeseeut, wir.Ii t ovules in two row.s; .stylo lateral, 
half as long as the ovary, stigma small. Jiipe carpels ovoid-globoso 
densely jind minutely silky tavvny.tomento.so like the stalks, 1 to 1‘5 in, 
long, and '9 in. iu diam.; stalks -8.“) to I’S in. long, stout. Heeds oblong, 
plano-convex, blown, .shining. Hook. til. FI, Br. Ind. I, 82. Miq. FI, 
Ind. Bat. I, Pt. 2, 35. Vcurin jahjcus and Myrlsiica Finlaysoniana^ Wall. 
Cat. 6482 and 6793. 

Malacca, Perak, Singapore. I)i.strib. Boi-noo, Philippines. 

3. MKLODonni manliumatum, Hook. ril. and Thoms. FI. Ind. 118. 
A large creeper: young branch.s minutely rufous-pubescent. Leaves 
thinly coriaceous, oblong-lni:-. . olate, acuminate, the base rounded oar 
slightly narrowed; upper .-urfnee olivat'eons when dry, glabrous, the 
midrib mfous-pubesoent. lower uuifomly covci’ed with rather thin 
brown or golden sericeoua iomentum ; main nerves 12 to 18 pairs, ob¬ 
lique, slightly curved, rather prominent beneath; length 2 to 4*5 in., 
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treadih -75 to 1*5 in.; potiolo '3 inu, tomentose. Bhtem ^ to *75 itt, 
long', Imf^opposed or oxira->«jitUftrjr, in short racemes, rareij soljtftxy; 
pedicels '25 to '75 in., sofiljr pale mfous-toinentoso, with one bmAd 
clasping bracteolo near the biise. Sepals broadly ovate, shortly snb* 
Kmminate, spreading, counato at the base, sericeous outside, glabroos 
inside. Petals leathery, ovnte-laueotjlate, sub-acaminato, concave, the 
outer 'C to '75 in. long. iKitsidc sencenus, inside pubcrulous in the upper 
half, glabrous in the lower; the iuiior petals siualler, minutely pubescent 
in the uppei* half outside and near the apex inside, otherwise glabrous, 
the base very concave. Staimns iiurneruus, the connective bluntly tri* 
angnlar at the apex. Omn'a'« numentus, oblong, densely sericoons; 
ovules 8 in 2 rows ; stigma sessile, glabrous, biiid. Hipa carp^ nnmer* 
ous, 6void-globo.se, witli thick pericarp, al)out in. Jong, densely rnfons* 
tomenloBc; stalks‘2 to 3 in. I«>ng. Seeds about 8, in two I'ows. Hook. fil. 
PI. Br. Ind. I, 79; Miq. PI. In.l. Bat. T, Pt. 2,35. Mchdorum hanmnum, 
Sebeff. Nat. Tijds. XXXI, 3'J-.‘l. fjru/'ta manu6ri(i/a, \7[i]l. Gat. 6456. 

Penang, Malacca, iSingJip«)ro. Perak; very common. Distrib.: 
Bangka. 

4. Mcuidokcu r.ATii'OMi.’.M, Hook. fil. and Thoms, FI, Ind., 116, 
A large climltof; young shortts velvety rufous-tomeutoso. Ijuaves 
coriaceous, oblong or nairowly elliptic, sub-aouto or obtuse, ibe base 
• rounded; npper surface minutely piibe.scont, the midrib tomoutose; 
lower surface uniformly covered with short, soft, bmwn toniontum; main 
nerves 16 to 21 pairs, .spreading, bold, not tiiter>arcliiitg: length 3 to 
7'5 in., brcoiith I'7.5 to 'J o in.; petiole '1 to 7 in., stout, clmnnellc<l, to- 
mcnt<»se. Flowers fi'om '6 to l'2o in. in diam. when expanded, brown, in 
lax axillary or terminal raceme.H or pauiclos ; pedicels '35 to *5 in. with 
bracteole at the base. Sepals bi-oudly ovate, blunt, connate into a flat 
triangular cup, '25 in, wide, tomontoso outside, glabrous within like the 
outer petals, J*ehi/v# thick, He.shy, ovate, acuminate, '4 to *7 in. long; 
the inner much smaller. Staitufus very numerous, the apex of :4he con* 
nective triangular, Jieuto; anther-cells linear, lateral, Oeanof about 6, 
obliquely oblong, demscly sericcou.s, 6- to 8-ovuIcd ; stigma small, sessile. 
Bipe carpels globose to ovoid, slightly apiculato and slightly tapering to 
the base, densely velvety and minutely tomentose, 1 to 2'25 in. long and 
1 to 1*2 in. in diain.: stalks stout, velvety, *75 to 1*75 in. long; Hook, 
fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 79; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, pt. 2, 35; Wall. Cat. 9|I1, 
Jtf. mollissiiiiutn^ Miquol FI. Iml, Bat. Suppl, 374. Uvaria laUfeUa^ 
BInmc FI. Jav. Anon. t. 15. JJtsona latifoUa, Banal Anon. 115. V^vana 
longifoUat Bl. Bijdr. 13. 

Malacca; Griffith. Singapore; Maingay, Hnllett. Perak: vciiy 
.common. Distrib. :-“Samatra, Java, Philippines. 
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Uvaria latifoUa, Blnme, m described and figured by that author has 
larger flowers than the common Perak plant and its carpels are globular, 
whereas those of the Perak plant are ovoid and apioulate. The plant 
figured by Blnme does, however, occur there, but it is not common. ’The 

forms may be characterised thus :— 

Var. typica: flowers ‘7 in. long: fruit globular, not apiculate, 1 in. 
in diam. Uvaria latifolia, Blumo 1. c. t. !•*). Perak, Java. 

Var. ovoulea: flowers '5 in. long: fruit oroid, slightly apioulate, 
often oblique, as ranch as 2 25 in. long, very oblique and warted when 
young. M. latifoliurn, H. f. and Th. FI. Br. Ind. 79. Malacca, Perak, 
Singapore. The common form in the Malay Peninsula. 

5. Mblodoru* CYLiNDUiouM, Maingay in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. 1,80. 
A climber: young branches minutely rusty-pubescent, speedily glabrous 
and dark-coloured. Leaves coriaceous, elliptic-oblong, brownish when 
dry, acute or acuminate, the base rounded or slightly narrowed; upper 
surface quite glabrous, the lower paler, minutely pubescent; main nerves 
8 to 10 pairs, spreading, very faint; length 2 5 to 4'25 in., bimdth 1‘6 to 
1'8 in., petiole ’5 in, Floiverf *5 in. long, solitary, axillary, drooping j 
buds short, pyramidal, adptc-ssod, brown-pnbescont; po<lieel short, stout, 
with minute bracteolo. t^epah snmll, tT*iangular, eonuato, forming a flat 
spreading oup. Outer petals triangular-ovate, triquetrous with an ex¬ 
cavated base ; the inner very small, triangular, glabrous. Stamens nu¬ 
merous, the apex of the connective orbicular. Ovaries 4 to 6, sericeous. 
Pipe carpels eylindrle, curved, both emls obtuse, sub-tuboi’calar, minutely 
brown-puboscont, 1 to I 75 in. long and lie to ‘75 in. in diam.; pericarp 
thiu; stalk ‘5 in. long, stout. Heeds many, horizontal, in two series, 
compressed, *65 in, long, shining, with a small cartilaginou.s arillus. 

Malacca; Maingay (Kew Di.strib.) No. 78. Singapore: Ridley, 

No. 2115. 

6. MsLODOnuM HYPOOf-M'cuM, Miqiiol in Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. II, 
87. A-l^xong creeper; young branches minutoly rufous-pubescent, 
ultimately glabrous, I’ather pale and much tuboreled. Leaves thinly 
coriaceous, ohlong-lancoolato to oblong-elliptic, acute or shortly aonmi- 
nato, the base rounded or cuneato ; upper surface glabrous except the 
rufous-puberulous midrib ; lower minutely hoary-puboraloiis, the 10 or 
12 pairs of bold oblique curving main nerves ultimately glabrous and 
darjpr-ooloured; length 3 to 5*5 in., breadth 135 to 2*2 in., petiole -25 
in. FUnoers *5 to '8 in. long, in lax, 2-fo H-flowerod, axillary racemes or 
(by abortion of the loaves) in lax, terminal, 10- to 12.flowored panicles; 
pedicels as long as the fl.>>vers, slender; bracteoles 1 or 2, minute. 
SopaU ovate, acute, concave, conjoined only at the base, mfous-pubea- 
oeat outside; puberulous within. Petals leathery, linear-loncedate,• 
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the base expanded and ooncarc; the enter minutely mfomi-tomenioee 
on the external sarface, jmler and puhoscent on the internal, *6 to *8 in. 
long, concave for their whole length : the inner onc>ihird shorter with a 
glabrons concavity at the base only, the i*e«t tnqnetronR, and pnbera* 
lotts. Stamcm numerous; api<!al process of connective laige, broader 
than the antlior-cells, snh-globular. Charies about 12, oblong, golden* 
silky: with 4 to C-ovules in 2 rows: stigma largo Kuh-capitate; style 
short. earpeh globose or ovoid.globose, lubended, ptihorulous or 

glabrcscent, 1 in. long; stalks about tho eamo length, striate. Seedt 
about 4 or .*>, oval, eompressed, smooth, brown, abining, 

Perak: Scoi'tcchini, King’s Collcoter. 

This plant agrees fairly well with the only speoifhens of .Ifelof/oram 
hypdylaueumf Miq. which I have been able to consult. It also agrees 
fairly with Miquol’s ilcscripiiou of that species. Hut its pctiUs and 
stamens,and its ovnrie.s externally arc rat I loi* those of Xylopin than of Melo^ 
dornm ; although its habit, its iurus and carpels uvo emphatically those of 
tho latter genu.s In the n»m»ber of ovules it agrees with the majority 
of tho species of Mdodorum. It thus forms a cunticciing link hetweon 
the two genera. 

7. Mki.odokcm I'AHViFi.oinrM, Scheffer in Nat. Tijdsch. Ned. Tnd, 
XXXI, 344. A ])owerfnl climber; young shoots minutely rusty-tomen- 
tose, the bark dark-colon it'd. Leaves coriaceous, moro or less broadly 
elliptic, abruptly acute; the base broad, raunded: upper surface pal o 
yellowish-green when dry, when young minutely stellate-pubescent, 
when old glabre.scont or quite glabrous, the midrib always tomentoso; 
under surface softly rufous-pubeseent, tlie nervation and venation very 
prominent; main nerves 13 to 15 pairs, oblique, curving, intcr-areliing 
close to the edge ; length 3 to 6 in., breadth 2‘25 to 3‘2 in., petiole *4 in. 
Flowers 5 in. long, iu lax axillary or terminal rusty racemes often moro 
than half as long as tho leaves r pedicels *4 to -C in. long with 1 or 2 
small bracteoles. SepnU triangular, spreading, connate at tho base, 
rusty-tomontose outside, glahre.scenfc insi<lo like the peijils, I in. long. 
Petals thick, leathery, oblong-lanccolate with htHjnd bases; the oUtor 
*5 in. long; the inner smaller, concave at tho base, triquetrous in tlio 
upper half. Stamens numerous, the connective with compressed sub- 
qn^rate apical appendage. Ovanes narrow, elongate, densely sericeous, 
to 8-ovulcd. liipe carpels globnlar, sometimes very slightly apiculato, 
densely bnt minutely dark-brown tomentoso, *8 in. diaiii.; stalks i-atber 
longer, slender, tomentoso. 

Perak: King's Collector.—Distrib.: Bangka. 

A species closely allied to If. sphaerocarpum. Blame. The leaves 
of this are, liowever, larger, the upper surface is stellatc-tomeutose 
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when young and driee a pale yellowi&h>green; the flower-raceme are 
mnch longer and lexer, and the flowoi*s larger. 

8. Melodorum sphaebocarpfm, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, pt. 2, p. 3^. 
A etrong climber: young branches and all others parts more or lless 
dark rusty-relvety tomcntoso. Lmces elliptic-oblong, obtuse and very 
slightly apiculato, slightly nawowed to the rounded base; upper surface 
with harsh, short pubescenue, the midrib tomontoso ; lower surface uni¬ 
formly and minutely soft-pubcseont: main nerves 8 to 12 pairs, oblique 
not inter-arching at tho tij>s, pronniient beneath ; the connecting veins 
transverse oblique, rather prominent, length 2*5 to 4*5 in., breadth 1*26 
to 2 in., petiole *35 in. Flowrs *6 or ‘7 in. in diam., in axillary or 
terminal racemes panicloH; pedicels *35 to *5 iu. long with a small 
Bupra-basal bractoolc. Sepals ovate-nenminate, connate at the base, 
spreading, minutely tomcntoso outside, glabre.sceiit inside. Petals thick, 
leathery, brown untsidc, pink within, o\ ate, aonminate, slightly pouched 
at tho base; the outer *3 to *35 in. huig, tomcnto.se outside, puberulous 
within: the inner smaller than tho outer, more concave at tho base, 
glabrous or glabroscent, tho upper pai*t very thick. Stamens numerous, 
the apex of tho conncctivu thick, ohliqixely triangul.ar; anthci’-cclls 
linear, lateral, iharies about G, elongate, oblique, pubescent, with 6 to 
8 ovules; stylo short, glabivus: stigma small. lUpa carpels globular, 
harshly and minutely pubescoufe, 11 in. in diam.: stalks rather slender, 
about twice ns long. Uimna sphatrocarpa^ Blumo Bijdr. 12: FI. Javae 
Anon. 79 t. 16. 

Perak : King's Col lector. 

This is allied to M. latifolitim ; but has smaller leaves with fewer 
nerves; its pubescence is very dark rnsty, not tawny ; and the apices of 
the anthers are truncate, not boai’ing a broad triangular, acute point. It 
is also alHe<l to M. parvijlorum^ Bcholf. 

9. Mbi.0I)0Rvm i..\Nuai.vosiiM, Hook. fll. and Thoms. FI. Ind. 117. 
A strong creeper; young branches softly rufous-tomentose. Leaype 
coriaceous, oblong, sometimes siih-obovato-oblong, abruptly acute or 
shortly acuminate, ratvly obtu.sc, the base rounded; upper suHaoe 
glabrous, the midrib rufous-tomentose, olivaceous when dry ; lower sur¬ 
face densely mfous-lannte; main nerves 12 to 20 pairs, oblique, curving, 
iater-arohing close to the edge, prominont l>oneath ; length 3*5 to 9 in., 
breadth 1*9 to 3 5 in.; |>eti(>lo *4 to *6 in., stout, tomentose. Flowers I 25 
to 1*6 in. long, axillary or h itf-opposed, solitary, or in short 2- to 4 - 
flowered cymes; pedicels stout, lauate, *6 in. long, with a single basal 
hraoteole. ovate, '.preading, slightly connate, golden or rufone- 

lanate outside, glabrous inside like tho outer petals. PefaU thick, 
leathery, oblong-lauceulate from a broad base, sub-acute, the outer 1 21^ 
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to 1-5 in. long; the iunex* smallert gkbresceut or glabronSf oonenToat 
the base. Stamens nntnemujfi, the conneotivo obtiqneljr triangtilar at 
the apex ; the anther>CtiUe very narrow, lateral. Ovanes obovoid, obttqxie, 
coxTed, densely soriceons, 4p^ to tl'oralcd ; stylo glabrous. Hipe earpels 
sessile, shortly stalked, snb>globose, nari*o\vetl to Iho base; densely and 
softly mfous>toxneutohe, about *75 in. in dlam. when ripe ; seeds about 4. 
Miq. FI. Incl. Hat. I, Pt. *2, ;ir.; Hook. lil. FI. Br. Ind, 1, 79. Umria 
tomentosa^ Wall. Cat. 6454. 

Penang: Wallich, Curtis. SinjBpxporo; WalHeh. Pangkorc: Curtis. 
Penang; Scortetdiini, Wmy, King’s Col lector. 

At once di.stiuguishcd by its largo flowers, tanate leaves and sessile, 
or shortly stalked, rufooR-tonicntoso fruit, • 

10. Mhi.odoritm Maino.wi, IIt)ok. fll. and Thoms, FI, Br. Ind. I, 80- 
A climber: young bvanchcH pubescent, dark-colouivd. Leaves coriaoc* 
ous, reddi.sh-brown when dry. broadly elliplie or oblong, I'oiitidod at both 
ends, the tip somotimc.s minutely apiculale; upper surface glabrous 
except the puborulous midrib; lowtu* glaucous and finedy pul>o.scent; 
main nerves 14 to 16 p.airs, spreailing, slightly prominent and dark- 
coloured beneath ; length 3 to <5 in,, breudih 1*5 to 2*35 in.; petiole *6 
in. Flowers 1*25 to 1*5 in. long, solitary, axillary ; buds swollen at tho 
base, navTOwed and tritinetrous alxivo: pc<li<.>el8 *25 to *5 in., stout; 
bractoolos several, sTnall. Sepals orbicular, sub>acuto, quite connate int<> 
a disk, *35 in. in diara. Petals leathery; the outer ohlong.lanceolato, 
with broad base, flat but keeled down the middle inside, outside minutely 
mfou8-tomento.se, inside hoary-]ml)eseent; inner very small, triangular- 
ovate, glabrous. Stamens numerous, small, with a hmad rounded apical 
process, convex. Ovaiies about 6, sericeous on one side; stigma sub- 
sessilo. Ripe carpels oblong, tapt?riiig to each end, the apex shortly 
beaked, rusty-puberulous ; tl»o pej-icarp thick, 1*5 to 2 in. king and 75 
in. in diam. ; stalks *5 in. long, stout. Seeds many, in horizontivl rows, 
*5 in. long testa shining, not margined. 

Penang; Maingay (Kow Distrib.,) No. 108, Curtis, No. lO'M). Perak : 
Wx-ay, 1112. 

11. MELonoauM rRrsaiAriccM, Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. Br. Ind. 
121. A large creeper; young branche.8 glabrous, dark-coUnired. Leaves 
coriaceous, oblong, ellijitir-obloug, nirely obovate-obluog, abmptly and 
shortly acuminate; tho ba.so bnnul, rounded: upper surface glabrous 
except the miniitely puburulous midrib; lower surface glaucous, rotica- 
late, finely pubescent especially on the midrib; main nerves 12 to 18 
pairs, spreading, faint especnally near the tip, tho secondary nerves pro¬ 
minent ; length 4*5 to 8*5 in., breadth 2*3 to 3*3 in., petiole ‘5 to ‘7 in. 
flowers 1*5 to 2 in. long, axillary, solitary; pedicels *3 to *6 in. long, 
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rafoua-tomentose, with 1 large bracteolo above the middle and several 
smaller near the base. Sepals quite connate into a fiat, obtusely d-angled 
disk, '3 in. broad, pubescent outside, glabrous and tubercled inside. 
Petals very thick; the outer linear-lanceolate, 1'5 to *2 in. long, trique¬ 
trous, rufous-tomentose outside, puborulous inside: the inner thinner 
and only about *3 in. long, triangular, ridged outside, much excavated 
and glabrous at the base inside, otherwise puberulous. Stamens nunier- 
OUB, with very short filament.s, anthers linear, apex of connectivo ob¬ 
liquely tx'iangular. Ovaries elongate, oblong, tapering to the apex, 
shortly pubescent: ovules about 14, in 2 rows; stylo short, lateral; 
stigma sub-capitate, lobulatc. Ripe carpeh ovoid, blunt, tuberculate,' 
puberulous, becotaing sub-glabrous, 1'4 in. long and *8 in. in diam.; 
stalks '8 to I in., stout. Seeds in 2 rows, horizontal compressed, oval, 
block, shining. Hook. fil. FI. Br. lud. I, 81; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, 
Pt. 2, 36. Pyramidanthe rnfa, Mi<p Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IT, 39. 
Uvaria rufa^ Wall. Cat. 6455. Oxymitra hassmfolia, Teysm, and Binnin. 
in Tijdsch. Ned. Ind. XXV, (1863;, 419. 

Penang, Malacca, Perak, Ringapore: common. Distrib.: Borneo. 

Authentic specimens l)t)th of Pyramidanthe rufa and of Oxymitra 
hassimfoliay T. and B. shew that they unmistakably belong to this species. 
Specimens of the foi-mor from Bangka and from tlie Buitenzorg Botanic 
Garden have, however, their leaves rather more hairy beneath than is 
usual in Perak sp<«*.imcns and their flowers arc also rather longer. 

12. MkIiOdori'm MACRAN-Tnii.M, Ktuv. iu Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, 
1872, Pt. tl, 291; 1874, Pt. II, 56 ; F. Flora Burma, I, 42. A small tree : 
all parts except the young leaf-buds and the flower glabrous; young 
branches dark-coloured, rather slender. Leaves membranous, clliptic- 
oblong, sometimes slightly obovato, shortly and abruptly acuminate, the 
base cuneate; upper surface shining, the lower dull; main nerves 12 to 
16 pairs, faint and nuieh more |>i*ominent than the secondary, forming 
a double sot of intra-marginal arches : length 6 to 8 in., breadth 2*5 to 
3*5 in., petiole *3 to ‘4 in. Flowers solitary, axillary or from the 
branches below the loaves, 3 to 5 in. long, dnwping; pedicels *5 to *75 
in. long, obscurely bracteulate at the base only. Sepals broadly ovate, 
Bub-acuto, coriaceous, pubescent at the edges inside, glabrous outside, 
connate for half their length, ‘45 in, long. P^talsigrceuish-white, becom¬ 
ing yellowish, coriaceous; narrowly lin<'ar-lancoulatc, acuminate, the 
outer row flat, adprcsscd-puborulous with a glabrous patch at the base 
inside, 8 to 5 in. long; the imior row only 1 to 1‘25 in long, cohering 
by their edges, vaulted at Iho base and with a glabrous patch; the limb 
keeled inside, puberulous on both surfaces. Stamens numerous, the 
luither-cells liuebr, elongate; apical process of connective narrowly tri-. 
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blunt, taperiiifi* af the at: k*i ” ^ <^rpelt oblonff, 
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from. Prom X.,hZ '2il ■" «.««■ 

excludod by U.0 vory conver toro, ontVZ"r “ Zl by u"' “ “ 
apical appoudago of its at'inu«n« ti * , a i J bj, the very pointed 

those of ^Iwhrum, ami the petals rcsomir |»‘nd ai-o 

(Pyr«m..to«» rufa, Miq.). On tin, .rholo ,ln.,;.f.,.; , 1; Z -H TT 
leave tl,.» plant m tho gcnnn In „|,j,.h Knr/ linnily ,'.of,.rM;t ^ ^ 

lar^ climber, younq branohos niondor, pulimiloiw'at fi' ■*■ 

glabrone, dark-colonrcd. thinly n,-Hv,:,L n ’ "'‘‘"“'"'y 

acuminate, nlightly narrowed to Ihn ronnde.1 h.^ , 
coous when dry, glabrous * lower nnlop i i ** ”Ppei‘ Hurfacej oliva- 
the 12 or 13 p,^rtof 0.,^,^ Z:mCr'''r -‘-■'■“o. 

bre,adth 1 to 1-2S in., petiole 35 rZiZ «7 ‘ 

often defloaed, with 2 or.', "7 ■“• '“"8 

united at the base only, spreadirifp outside tub 'acute, 
inside glabrous and concave, 17ii hnir P pubescent, 

outside, hoary.pubemlous within, with a pe 

»no.vo base, -So to -6 in l„„g, - 

tnqnetroiw and puhernlous nlmve, enn«vs ', I “8. «ry thick, 

inside. *S/awc»w numorous, with lilamcnts half ^ 

wUs; apical process of> connective short thick\'n-^ anther- 

Chane* narrowly oblong, glabrous with S n,r*i obliqudy triangular. 

lateral. ca»pe7#ovoid or ovoid-globoso ^ • »tylo short* 

•35 to '5 ill. long; stalks slender as^in Inn’ ^ ®"*** fiT^abrous, 

pitted. Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind’l 82- Mi «bining, 

l/iwrtd efoyoiM, Wall. Oat. 6474A, ’ ^* * *’^“‘^* pt. 2, p. 30. 

Thiiiecloeoly allied to Jf./»&««, B . , 

/“^ew, H. f. and T. i but its floiren, !»„ 
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more slender and nsnally longer pedicels: the ovary of this is moreover 
glahrooH, while that of M. fulgena is pubescent and the carpels of this 
arc under half an inch in length, while those of M. fulgens are three 
times as long. This is also allied to M. Kentii, H. f. and Th., the ovaries 
of which have, however, never more than two ovules. 

Penang: Wallich. Malacca: Mningay (Kew Distrib.,) No. 75. 
Perak: King’s Collector, Wray, Scortechini. 

14. Mklodorom pisocAiti’T;M, Hf)ok. fil. and Thoms. PI. Ind. 123. 
A powerful climber: young branches glabrous, black. Leaves coriaceous, 
elliptic or elliptic-oblong, sometimes obovate-elliptic, shortly and abrupt¬ 
ly acuminate; the base rounded or sub-cuncate : upper surface olivace¬ 
ous when dry, glafirous, shining; the lower glaucous, slightly pnberulous 
when young: main nerves 10 to 12 pairs, spreading, very indistinct; 
length 2*5 to 4 in., breadth 1*25 to 1*8 in., petiole *35 in. Flowers *3 to 
•65 in. long, axillary, solitai'y or in pairs; pedicels rather stout, deflexed, 
mfous-puberulous, bi-bracleoluto at the base, ‘25 to *35 in. long. Sepals 
broadly ovate, acute, concave, connate into a triangular cup, rnfous-pu- 
berulous outside, glabrous inside, persistent. Petals thick: the outer 
flat, oblong-ovate, acute, minutely silky, rufons-tomentose outside, hoary 
pubescent inside except on tlio glabrous basal excavation, ‘3 to *65 in. 
long; less than half as long, with a large glabroms basal 

concavity aud a short, thick, tritjuetrous point, hoary-pubcrulous. Sta- 
mens numerous, lilajiiont very short, apical [»roecss of connective orbicu¬ 
lar. Ovaries narrowly oblong, glabrous, pilted, 2-ovulod: stylo lateral, 
nearly as long as the ovary. rnrpels globular, slightly tuborcled, 

glabrous, *25 in. in diam.: stalks about as long. Seeds 2, plano-convex, 
dark-brown, shining, pitted. Hook. til. b’l. Br. Ind. I, 82 ; Miq. PI. Ind. 
Bat. I, Pt. 2, 37. M. pyramidally Maingay MSS. Uvaria mabiformxSf 
Griff. Notnlae, IV, 709. 

Malacca; Griflith, Maingay (Kow Distrib.) No, 77. Singapore; 
Ridley. Penang; Curtis. Perak ; common. Distrib. Sumatra, Forbes, 
No. 2182. 

Only two species of Mchdorum besides this have glabrous ovaries 
(M. Kentii and M. elegans) ; but whereas thoso of this and M. Kentii are 
2-ovaled, the ovaries of M. elegans have 8, or, according to Sir Joseph 
Hooker, sowetiraos 10 ovules. This species has'tiowever different leaves 
from the two above mentioned, and its carpels ai*e much smaller and 
quite globular. As in other sj)ecies of Melodorumy there is considerable 
variability in siao of the flowers in this species. 

20. Xylopia, Linn. 

Trees or shrubs. Leaves coriaceous. Flowers axillary, solitaiy 
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!^in<M9e or laaoiolod; buda ^qnetrotm, oonio, often slander. Sopah 3* 
▼alrate, coimate. Petals 6, eiongatoy vnlvatCf in 2 sories; outer flat or 
ooncave; iunor nearly au long, trigemouH, concave at the base only. Tomt 
flat, or hollow and enclosing the carpel.*}. Stainrns oblong, truncate or 
connective produced; anthor-cclla remote or contiguous, oftennoptate 
and with, a largo p<»Hcn-,£jrain in each ooUalo. Ovanes I or ntore; stylo 
long, clavate; ovules 2-Cor more, 1-to 2*8criatc. ihpe long or 

abort, continnouR or mouilifomi, usnally sovcmbscotled.— Distrib. Tro¬ 
pics generally; species <i0 to 70.—Closely allied Ui Mdothruia, but very 
different in habit. 

Leaves quite glabrous. 

Leaves (i or 7 in. long ... ... If X. oxyantha. 

Leaves lx}ttvcc’n 3 aii<l 5 in. long. 

Ripe carpels cyliiidrie, tubcMX'letl X. tUcarpa. 

n It tt smooth ... 3 X. maUiyaim. 

Leaves between 2 and 3 in. long. 

Flowers always solitary; pedicels with 
2 or 3 orbicular bnnitooles. apical pro¬ 
cess of stamens rounded, anthcr-cells 
septate ... ... ... 4. X. yfainyayi. 

Flowei’s solitary or in pair.s, in. long ; 
pcdiccl.H with orbicular basal bracte- 
oles ; apical process of stamens round¬ 
ed ; anther-cells septate... ... X. pnstnlata. 

Flowers in fascicles or solitary, *75 in. 
long: pedicels ebracicoUite; apical 
process of stainous oblong: anther- 
cells not .septate ... ^ ... G. X. jusca. 

Both surfaces of leave.s glabrous, the midrib alone 
pubescent iu its lovrer half on the upper sur¬ 
face ; length 5*5 to 9*5 in. ... ... 7. X. Cnrtisii, 

Leaves glabrous on the upper surface (the midrib 
pubescent in X. caudata)^ the lower slightly 
pubescent or pulwrulous. 

Leaves more or loss lanceolate, acute or acu¬ 
minate, not at ali olmvate. 

Leaves 2 or 3 in. long. 

Leaves not glaucous Inmeaih. 

Flowers *5 to *57 in. long, soli¬ 
tary, axillary, obtuse 8. X elUpiica, 

Flovrer.'i *2 to ‘25 in. long, axil¬ 
lary, solitary, or 2 to 3 to¬ 
gether ,,, 9. X^audata, 

M 
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Loaves glaacovs beneath ... 10. X, etenopetala^ 

Leaves 3*5 to 5‘3 in. long, leaves glan- 
cons beneath; petals very long and 
narrow ... ... 10. X. etmoj^tala. 

Leaves more or less obovate or oblancoolate, 

4 to 7 in. long. 

' Leaves l'75to 4 in. broad ; flower pedi¬ 
cels ‘2 to *25 in. long; ripe carpels 
broadly ovoid, blunt, sub-glabrons ... 11. X. Scortechinii, 
Leaves 1'75 to 2'5 in. broad; flower 
pedicels *5 to '8 in. long; ripe caipels 
globular, densely and minutely yel- 
lowish-tomentoso ... 12. X. oUvacea, 

Upper surfaces of leaves glabrous (the midrib 
alone pubescent in some) : under surfaces uni¬ 
formly pubescent. 

Undcr-surfaco of leaves adpressed-rufous- 
sericeous; length 2 lo 3 in. ... 13. X. uhtudfdia. 

Under-surface of leaves deep browii, the 
pubescence slightly paler; longih 3 to 
4*6 in.; ripe carpels obovoid-oblong, blunt 14. X. magna. 

Under-surface of leaves y)urp!ish-brown, pu¬ 
bescent ; length 3 5 to 5 r> in.; main nenx's 
10 to 12 pairs; ripe carpels much elon¬ 
gate, cylindric, many-seeded ... ...15. X. ferruginea. 

13 nder-surface of loaves lu’ownish-tomen- 
tose ; length 6'5 to b‘5 in.; nerves 12 to 
14pah*a ... ' ... ... 16. X. Midlcyi. 

1. XYt.ortA OKYANTHA, llook. «1. and Thoms. FI. Br. Ind. I, 85. 
A tree: young parts puberulc»iis; the branchlets rather stout, striate. 
Leavet coriaceous, ovate or oblong, abruptly anti shortly acuminate, 
glabrous, glaucous on the lower surface; main nerves 12 to 15 pairs, 
spreading, thin; length 6 to 7 in., breadth 2*5 to 3 in., petiole’35 in. 
Vedunclea axillary, in fuscieh's, ’35 to ’5 in. long, atlpressed-pubescent. 
Sepals broarlly ovate. ()nit>r petals tiarrowly linear, tapering at the apex, 
yellowish pubescent, slightly keeled at the back, J’26 to 1*5 in. glon 
Siam^u and ovaries a.s in X. ferruginea. Hnbxtlia oxyanthoy Hook, fil 
and Th. FI. Ind. 124; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, pt. 2, 37. Uvaria oxyanthoy 
Wall. Cat. 6478. 

Singapoire: Wallieh. 

2. Xfwvtk Hook. fil. and Thoms. Pi. Br. Ind. I, 85. A 

tree 20 to 25 feet high; branches glabrous, dark-coloured, minutely. 
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dotted. Leaves ooriaceoue, eUipfiolanoeolatc, acuto or acuminate, the 
base acute; both surfaces g-lsibroua, minutely reticulate; main nerves 
about 10 pairs, spi'eadiog, very faint, the secondary nerves almost as 
distinct; length 3 to 4’5 in., bi*cadtli 1‘5 to 1'75 in., petiole *25 in. 
Flowers solitary or in pairs, pendent, 1*5 in. long; podicol very short 
with 1 to 3 orbiculai’, amplexicaul, glabrous bractculos. Sepals ovate, 

• obttu^e, tubercled, coniiato to the middle. Petals linear oblong, slightly 
expanded and concave at the base, hoaiy, pubuscout; the inner narrower 
and shorter than the outer, sub-trigonons. Stamens uumeroiis, the inner 
rudimentary : apical process rounded ; ttuth(M*.s linear, sejitate. Ovanes 
2 to 4, pilose, multi-ovular : style short. Hipa carpels eylindidc, bluut at 
each end, much tubercled, puburiiiou.s, in. lotig and about '75 in. in 
diam. Seetls 7 or 8, compro.s.sed, the testa pale, scaly. 

Singapore; Maingay (Kow Distribution in part) No. 84, King’s 
Collector No. 7t)79. 

3. XvLoriA Mal.-vvaxa, Hook. lil. and Thoms. FI. Ind. 125. A 
slender tree: young branches thin, glabrous, the buds pubescent. 
Leaves thinly coriaceous, shortly and bluntly a<uiminate, the baso cuneate; 
both surfaces glahron.s ; main nerves about 8 pairs, faiut, spreading; 
length 3'5 to 5 in., breadth 1'5 to 2 in,, petirdo '2 in. Flowers '6 to '9 in. 
long, solitary or in paii*.s, axillary ; pedicels rufous-pubescent, *1 in. 
long, with several bi-autcolcs at the base. Sepals broailly ovate, sub¬ 
acute, puberulous outside and on the eilge.s, glabrous inside, '15 in. long 
and as broad. Petals lincar-obloug, tapering to the apex, concave and 
glabrous at the .sligliily o.vpauded base, den.sely pubescent ohowhoro; 
the inner slightly narrower ainl .shorter tlimi ilw nntnr ami nnn'Q eoU'< 
cavoattbeba.se. Stamens nutiwvous, the aincvs i-liutnboitl, piipiUomi; 
the uuthoi’H long, late/af, with transverse divisions. Pistils alsmt 0; 
the ovaries oblong, densely pale-hir.sutt*. about as long as the stamens, 
2-Ovuh:d ; styles ab<.)ut us long a.s the ovai-ies ami projecting far above 
the staTnens, glabrous, sub-cylimlric, clavate. Uipe car/teh (fide Maingay) 
*•35 to I in., seveml-socded ; stalk short, thick. ILook. til. and Thorns. 

FI. Br. lud. r, 85; Miq. FI. Ind. Ihit. 1, Pt. 2, .38. Parartaloiri/s sunt’ 
atrana, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. Suppl. 374; Scheffer in Nat. Tijdsch. Ned. 
Ind. XXXI, 15. 

Mahicca; Griffith, l>erry, Maingay (Kew Distrib.) No. 81. Singa¬ 
pore, Uidiey. Perak; iScortechini. Dislrih,, Sumatra. 

4. XvLOPiA Maixoayi, Book, fil. ami Thoms. FI. Br. fnil. I, 83. A 
tree ? Young branches rusty-pubescent, afterwards glabrous and with 
white dots. Leaves small, coriaceous, elliptic or elHptic-oblung, subacuto 
or obtusely acuminate, the base sub-cuneate : both surfaces glabrous and 
teticolate, the upper pale, the lower dark; main nerves slender; length 2 
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to 3 in., breadth 1 to 1*25 in.; petiole *25 to *3 in. Flowers solitary, pendent, 
pale-orange j pedicels very short, stont, curved; bracteoles 2 or 8, orbi¬ 
cular, msty-tomentose. Steals broadly ovate, connate to the ipiddle, 
rusty-tomentose. Petals flat, linear-oblong, sub-acute, softly tomentose 
except the glabrous concave base; the inner narrower, almost as long, 
trigonous. Stamens with rounded apiculus : the anthers narrow, sep¬ 
tate. Ovaries about 9, with 6 ovules; style glabrate. Ri^pe carpels 
unknown. 

Malacca: Maingay. 

6. Xtlopia pustulata, Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. Br. Tnd. I, 85. 
A tree: young branches pale, glabrous, minutely white-dotted. Leaves 
coriaceous, small, elliptic, sub-obtuse, the base acute, both surfaces gla¬ 
brous, the lower reddish brown and reticulate : main nerves faint, not 
more prominent than the secondary. Fhwers solitary or in pairs, axil¬ 
lary, *5 in. long, pendent; pedicels veiy short, with orbicular, ciliate, 
deciduous basal bracteoles. Sepals short, ovate, sub-acute, rusty-pubes¬ 
cent, united to the middle. Petals linear, sub-acute, densely adpressed- 
pubescent; the outer obtuse with a rather broad concave base, the inner 
shorter and much narrower with a bi’oader concave base. Stamens 
linear with rounded apiculus: the anthers long, septate. Ovaries 5 to 8, 
hirsnte ; the stylo slender with clavato stigma; ovules several, liipe 
carpels unknown. 

Malacca: Maingay (Kow Distribution) No. 86. 

6. Xylopfa pusca, Maingay ex Hook. til. FI. Br. Ind. I, 85. A 
tree ; young branches rather stont, glabrous, black : buds silky. Leaves 
coriaceous, oblong, obtuse, tlio base cuncate; upper sudaco glabrous 
shining; the lower dull, dark, reticulate; main nerves 8 or 9 pairs, very 
faint; length 2 to 3 in., breadth *75 to 1 in.; petiole *2 in., stout. Flowers 
•75 in. long, supra-axillary, solitary, racemed, or fascicled ; pednncle *25 
to *75 in. with several bracts; pedicels *26 in., pnbemlous, ehracteolate. 
S^als ovate, acute, connate into a cup with 3 spreading, acute teeth, 
puberulous outside. Petals linear-oblong, tapering to the sub-acute^ 
apex; the outer adpressed golden-sericeous outside; the inner nar-, 
rower and shorter, concave at the base. Stamens with an oblong apicfd 
process ; anthers linear, lateral, not septate. Ovaries 4 or 5, cohering 
into a cone, golden-silky; ovules 10 to 16, in two rows. Ripe catpefo 
unknown. 

Malacca: Maingay. (Kew Distribution) No. 86. 

7. Xylopfa Guii'iisii, King, n. sp. A tree 30 feet high: young 
branches stout, glabrous, striate, dark-coloured. Leaves very coriaceous^ 
obloug, acuto or shortly acuminate; the base cuncate, slightly obHque; 
upper surface glabrous, shiuing; the lower dull, darker (when dry), 
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pubernlons on the midrib near the base; main nenres 12 to 20 pairSt 
yerj prominent beneath and connected by straight transverse veins; 
length 5*5 to 0*5 in., breadth 2 to 3 in.; petiole *35 in., stont. Flowwr 
1 or 2, on stoat vroody extra-axillary pedunclos; pedicels *2 in. long, 
rufous-pubescent, with a single large bractcole. Sepals thick, spread¬ 
ing, broadly ovate, sub-acute, minutely tomentose on both surfaces but 
especially on the outer. TetaU thick, subequal, linear-oblong, obtnse, 
keeled outside; tho claw orbicular, vaulted over the andro-gynoDcium 
and glabrous inside, otlierwiso minutely tomentose, *75 in. long. Stamens 
numerous, the heads obliquely truncate and concealing the linear, lateral 
anthers. Ocary solitary, cyliudric, fluted, glabrou-s, mnlti-ovulate. Pipe 
carpel ovoid, compressed, silvery-gi-ey, many-seeded, i^in. long, and 2*5 
in. in diam. 

Penang; Curtis, No. 1569. 

8. Xylopia v:f.liptic.\, Maingay ox Hook, fil, FI. Bx*. Tnd. I, 86. 
A tall tree : young branches dark-colonrod, glabrous, the youngest pu¬ 
bescent. Leai'os membi'anous, small, elliptic, obtusely acuminate, the 
base rounded or aento : upper surface glabrous, pale ; the lower broxvn, 
minutely adpressed-pubescout; Iwtb I’cticulate.; njuiu nerves 6 or 7 
pairs, oblique, very faint; le.iigth 1*5 to 2 in, breadth I to 1*25 in.; 
petiole *2 in., slender. Flowers solitary, erect, axillary, *5 to *75 in. 
long: peduncle about half a.s long, rusty-pubescent like the calyx, 
bracteoloa minute. Sep<ils ovate, sub-acute, united to the middle. Petals 
pale browiiish-toinciitose; the outer linear-subulate with a broader con¬ 
cave base: tho inner trigonous, shorter and narrower than the outer. 
Stainetis numorems, minute, the apex rounded ; anthers lineiu’. Ovaries 
1 to 3, densely hairy, 4- to 6-ovulod. Ripe carpels unknown. 

Malacca: Maingay (Kow Distrib.,) No. 82, Perak: Wray No. 
3104. Penang : Curtis, No. 2482: 

9. Xylopia caujdata, IJook. fil. and Thoms. PI. Ind. 125. A shrub 
or small tree: young branelies very slender, minutely pubescent. Leaves 

^ thinly coriaceous, lanceolate, long and obtusely acuminate, the baso 
cuncate; upper sui’faco glabrous except tho pubescent midrib; the 
lower spai*sely adpressed-scricoou-s : main nerves about 10 pairs, spread¬ 
ing, faint; length 2 to 2*25 in., brcjidth *6 to *8 in.; petiole *1 in., 
slender. Peduncles 1 to 3, axillary, very short, minutely bracteolate at 
base and apex. Flowers *2 to *3 in. long. Sepals ovate, sub-acute, con¬ 
nate at the base, adpressed-pnbescent outside, glabrous inside. Peiuh 
linear-oblong, obtuse, pubescent except a small glabrous concave spot 
at the base, the inner about as long as, but narrower than, the outer. 
Anthers rather numerous, compressed, tho apical process narrow. Ovarier 
2, elongate, sericeous, 2-ovaled : style long, pointed, glabrous, exserted- 
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Pipe carpels (fide Hooker) 2 or 3, sub-globose or ovoid, pubescent, *6 in. 
long, 2-seeded. Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 85; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, Pt. 
2, 38. Qnatteria (?) caudata. Wall. Cat. 6452. 

Singapore: Wallich, Maingay (Kew Distrib.) Ho. 79. Malacca; 
Griffith. ' 

10. Xylopia. stenopbtala, Oliver in Hook. Ic. Plantar, t. 1563. A 
tree 50 to 60 feet high: young branches dark-coloured, glabrescent, 
minutely lonticellatt^. Leaves thinly coriaceous, clliptic-oblong, shortly 
and obtusely acuminate, the base sub-cuneate ; upper surface glabrous, 
shining; the lower glaucou.s or glaucescent, sparsely adpi*essed-pubes- 
cent; both reticulate; main nerves 10 or 12 pairs, spi’eading, inter¬ 
arching close to th<} edge, faint: length 2*5 to 4’5 in., bi’cadth I’l to 1'6 
in., petiole '25 in. Flowers axillary, solitary or in fascicles of 2 to 5 ; 
pedicels slender, often decurved, puberulDus, with one minute bracteole, 
*5 to *75 in. long. Sepals united to form a small puberulous cup with 
acute, spreading teeth. Petals fleshy, very narj’ow, slightly expanded 
and concave at the base, minutely tawny-pubescent, the inner slightly 
shorter and narrower, htmnens linear, the connective prolonged into 
a cylindro-conic apical appendage ; the anthers fusiform, lateral. Oveuries 
numerous, elongate, pubescent, 6-ovulcd; stylo filiform: stigma sub- 
clavate. Ripe carpels oblong, sub-tci’oto, narrowed to the stalk, 2 to 2 5 
in. long and '5 in. diam.: peiicurp fleshy. Seeds I to 4 ; stalks thick, '3 
in. long. 

Poming; on Government Hill at COO feet: Curtis Hos. 857 and 880. 

11. Xvi.oriA SooiiTEtmiNn, King n. sp, A tree 50 to 60 feet high: 
young branches rnsty-tomentoso, ultimately glabrous, much striate and 
pale brown. Leaves coi’iactjous, obovate-elliptie to ellif)tic-obloug, very 
shortly and abruptly acuminate, slightly nai’j’owed to the snb-cuneato 
rounded slightly oblique base: upper surface glabrous, the midrib 
slightly rufoiis-pubernlous near the base: lower surface pale, sparsely 
rufous-pubescent especially oii the midrib and 10 to 14 pail’s of oblique, 
rather straight, prominently raised main nerves ; length 4 to 7 in., 
breadth 1'75 to 4 in.; petiole ’35 in., pubescent. Flmcers rarely solitary, 
usually in fascichjs of 2 to 5 on tubercles in the axils of leaves or of 
fallen leaves; pedicels short, ('2 to *25 in.), stont, vusty-tomentose with 
a sub-mesial brauteole. Se.paU quite free, bn)adly ovate, blunt, pubes¬ 
cent outside, glabrous inside. Peiah thickened, linear-obtuse with an 
orbicular concave claw, vaulted o\or the stamens and pistils, 1*25 to 1*75 
in. long, pubescent everywhere except on the glabraus concavity of the 
claw. Stasnensnamewaa^ with truncate 4- or 5-angled apices concealing 
the latei'al anthers. Ovaries few, short, oblong, pubescont, 4- or 5-ovnled; 
stigma large, oblong. Hipe carpels broadly ovoid, blunt, rufous-pubes-. 
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cent when young, glabrescent when old, ‘8 in. long and *6 in, in diam. 
Seeds about 4, discoid, pale bi*own, shiniug. Dr&pananthus atew^talOf 
Scortochini, MSS. 

Perak: Scoi-techini, No. 1781; King’s Collector, No. 8241. 

A species allied to X, o?iracm. King; but with bi-ondcr leaves^ 
shorter dower pedicels, narrower petals and ovoid sub-glabrous fruit. 

12. Xyiopia olivauea, King n sp. A siirub or small tree ; young 
branches pubescent, ultimately biown, striate and glabrous. Leaves 
thinly coriaceous, elliptic-oblong, sometimes slightly obovute, shortly 
and abruptly acuminate, the base cuneate ; both surfaces dull oliva¬ 
ceous when dry ; the upjier glabrous, the lower paler, slightly scurfy ; 
main nerves 6 to 8 ])air.s, ubli<[ue, curving, int<‘r-orehinijj1[K»hlly ‘16 in. from 
the margin, prominent beneath ; length ,‘i‘5 to 7 in., breadth 1’75 to2‘5 in., 
petiole ■2-'> in., swollen, puberulous, blaek when djy. Floteers solitai'y 
or in pairs, aiipra-axillary; pedicels rather Kt*>iit, o to *8 in. long, 
cinoreous-tomentose with an ovate-lanceolate, mesial braeteole. Sepals 
thick, especially at the base, ovate, acute, connate below the middle, 
pale cinereous-pnbcridous on both Hnifaee.s. Vt'falx snb-oqnal, deshy, 
narrowly linear with a taperfng limb ajid slightly expanded concave 
vaulted claw, densely and minutely ciuei'eons-tomentoso, 1 to 1*5 in. 
long, the inner shorter. Stamens short, cuneate, the broad obliqno 
heads covering tho apices of the linear anthei's. Ovaries few, oblong, 
densely sei’iceous, 6- to 8-ovulcd ; stylo short, cylindrio : stigma lai’ge, 
deshy. Bipe carpels few, globular, with slightly dattenod minutely 
apiculato apex, and an impei*fect lateral ridge, densely and minutely 
yellowish-tomontose, 6 in. in diam., stalks very short. Seeds 4 or 6, 
discoid, smooth, pale brown, shining, separated from each other by 
imperfect dissepiments. 

Perak : up to elevations of 3,000 or 4,000 feet, common. Scorte- 
ohini, Wray, King’s Collector. 

13. Xylopia oijtu.sikoi.ia, Hook. fil. and Thoms. FJ. Br. Ind. I, 85. 
A tree: young branches glabrous, dark-coloured, striate: buds silky. 
Leaves coriaceous, oblong, obtuse or retuse, the base cuneate, upper 
surface glabrous, shining; tho lower adpressed rufous-sericeous: 
main nerves 8 or 10 pairs, oblique, very faint; length 2 to 3 in., breadth 
1 to 1*5 in., petiole *25 in. Flowers ’5 in, long, axillary, solitary or 2 or 
3 in small sub-racemose cymes ; pedicels *2 to *25 in., rufous-pnbcscent 
with a single braeteole. Sepals thick, broadly ovate, acute, united to 
the middle, pubescent outside, glabrous inside. Petals linear-oblong, 
tapering towards the blunt apex; the outer petals adpressed-rufous- 
'pubescent outside, puberulous within, slightly concave and glabrous at 
the base; the inner smaller^ more concave at the glabrous base, puberu- 
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Ions elsewhere. Stamens name^pus, elongate, narrow, with an acute 
apiculns; the anther-cells linear, lateral. PtsHls one or two, conical, 
adpressed-pnbescent; the style short, thin. Bipe cai^eU oblong, cylin- 
dric, snb-oblique, blunt, 1^*25 in. long *7 in. in diam. Seeds 3 or 
globular. 

Malacca: Griffith. Perak: King’s Collector, No. 2816. 

14. Xylopia maona, Maingay ex Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 84. A 
tree! young branches tomentose, becoming glabrous and darkly cine¬ 
reous. Leaves coriaceous, ovatc-lanceolatc to elliptic, sub-acute, the 
base rounded, the edges slightly re volute when dry; upper surface 
shining, reticulate, glabrous except the pubescent midrib; under sur¬ 
face deep brown, wth rather pale pubescence; main nerves about 10 
pairs, spreading, inter-arching some way from the edge, faint: length 3 
to 4'5 in., breadth 1‘25 to 2 in.; petiole ‘25 in., pubescent. Flowers 2 to 
2*5 in. long, solitary or in pairs, axillary: pedicels stout, tomentose, 
with a single large, ovate, acute, often bifid bract. Sepals thick, ovate 
acute, connate into a 3-toothed cup, adpressed-pnbescent outside, glab¬ 
rous inside. Petals sub-equal, the inner narrower and shorter, narrowly 
linear, slightly expanded and concave at tho base, tapering towards the 
apex, pubescent except in the basal concavity. Stamens numerous, 
elongate, with an oblong obtuse apical process; the anthers lateral, 
linear, septate. Pistils about 15, narrowly oblique, hirsute on tho outer 
side, 4-ovuled. Style filiform, long. Bipe carpels o bo void-oblong, com¬ 
pressed, blunt, minutely tomentose, 1*4 in. long and '65 in. diam.; stalks 
thick, only *15 in. long. Seeds about 4, in two i’ows, arillate, the testa 
bony. 

Malacca: Maingay (Kew Distrib.) No. 83. Singapore; Bidley. 
Perak; Scortechini. 

15. Xylopia ferroginea. Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. Br. Ind. I, 85. 
A tree 20 to 60 feet high; young branches brownish-pubescent. Leaves 
coriaceous, narrowly oblong, acute; the base slightly narrowed and 
oblique, rounded or minutely sub-cordate ; upper surface glabrous, shin¬ 
ing; the lower glaucous and softly purplish-brown pubescent: moat 
densely so on the midrib; main nerves 10 to 12 pairs, oblique, inter- 
arching near the edge, prominent beneath; length 3‘5 to 5*5 in., breadth 
1*1 to 8 in.; petiole *2 in., channelled. Flowers solitary or in pairs, 
axillary or extra-axillary, erect or pendulous, yellow; pedicels *5 to *75 
in., rusty-pubesoent, bracteoles 1 to 3, small, lanceolate. Sepals broadly 
ovate-acuminate, connate at the base, spreading, small, pubescent out¬ 
side, glabrous within. Petals linear, fleshy, tapering at the vei^ ape^ 
very long; the outer rufoas-pubesoent outside, cinereoas-pnbemlous 
inside^ concave at the very base, 1*25 to 2 in. long; inner petals much 
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narrower and thinner and a Mtle ah^’ter than the outer, cinereous* 
pubemlous. Stamens about 2I(, narroW: anthers linear, lateral, the 
connective ending in a broadly oblong apical process. Ovari&s numercl^y 
narrowly oblong, pointed, densely rusty-hii-sute, multi^ovaiar: style 
short, filiform, glabrous ; stigma minute. Ripe carpels numei'ons, much 
.elongate, cylindric, glabi-csoont, with ti'ansvorse partitions between 
the seeds, many-seeded, sab-monilifonn when dry, 2 to 6 in. long. Seeds 
oblong, rugose, minutely pellueid-dottod, '3 in long. ITahzelia ferru,gim<t, 
H. f. and T. FI. Tnd. 123. Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 1, Pt. 2, 37. Artahotrys 
malayana^ Griff. Notnl. IV, 713. 

Malacca: Griffith. Maingay (Kow Di.strib.) No. 85. Perak: 
Scortechini, King’s Collector, Wray : common. Selafigor : Onrtis. 

16. XvLOPfit Ridlbyi, King n. sp. A tree ? Young branches stout, 
densely rnsty-tomentose. Leaves coriaoeoiw, o>)ovato-cllipf.ic, abruptly 
and very shortly acuminate, nari’owed from below the middle to the 
slightly enneato base: upper surface glabrous except the rufous-puberul- 
ous midrib: lower softly rusty-tomontose with longer, superficial, paler 
hairs: main nerves 12 to 14 pairs, oblique, inter-arching boldly within 
the margin, prominent on the lower, depressed on the upper, surface; 
length 6*5 to 8’5 in., breadth 2 75 to S o in.; petiole '5 to *6 in. stout, 
tomentose. Flowers in extra-axillary (often leaf-opposed) fascicles of 
3 to 5: pedicels stout, rufons-tomentose, with a single braeteolo, '25 to 
*3 in. long. Sepals broadly ovate, long-acuminate, rufous-piiljescent 
outside, glabrous within, 35 iu. long. Petals filiform, triquetrous, with 
expanded concave vaulted bases concealing the andro-gynoDcinra, and 
glabrous inside, otherwise pubescent, 2 5 to 3 5 in. long. Stamens nu¬ 
merous, with truncate 4- or 5-augled heads concealing the elong.ate, 
lateral authors. Ovaries obliquely ovoid, densely sericeous, 4- to 6- 
ovuled ; stigmas fleshy, agglutinated. Ripe carpels unknown. 

Singapore: Ridley. 

21. PHJEANTnus, H. f. and T. 

Trees or climbers. Flowers solitary, terminal or in extra-axillary 
fascicles. Sepals 3, small, valvate. Petals 6, valvate in 2 rows ; outer 
small like the sepals ; inner laige, flat, coriaceous. Stamens numerous, 
oblong or quadrate, truncate; anther-cells dorsal, distant. Carpels nu¬ 
merous ; style cylindric or clavate, sometimes grooved ventrally. Ovules 
1-2, snb-basal, ascending. Ripe carpels staked, 1-seeded.—D tstrib. 
Species about 6; one in Southern Peninsular India, the rest Malayan. 
Leaves softly pubescent ... ... ... 1. P. nutans. 

Leaves glabrous. 

‘ Ovules and seeds solitary ... ... 2. P. lucidus. 

Ovules and seeds in pairs «.« ... 3. P, andamanieus. 

16 
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1. Phjsinthus kutass, H. f. andIPli. FI. Ind. 147. A small tree ; 
young branches rusty tomentoso. Leaves membranous, oblongdanceolate 
or^oblanoeolate to obovate-elliptic, caudate-acuminate, the base always 
narrowed and sometimes acute; upper surface glabrous, the midrib abd 
main nerves tomentose; lower softly pubescent, the midrib tomentose: 
main nerves 10 to 14 pairs, spreading, prominent beneath, mtcr-orohing 
near the edge: length 5 to 9 in., breadth 1*3 to 4’5 in.; petiole '3 in., 
toniontose. Flo-ioers fcnticl, solitary or 2 or 3 together, drooping, extra- 
axillary ; pedicels '5 to 1‘5 in, long with 1 or 2 linear hmcteoles, pubes¬ 
cent. Sepals linoar-lauceolate, spreading, tomentose, *2 in. long. PeiaU 
very unequal; the outer small like tho sepals ; inn<M* ovatc-ohlong, acute, 
yellow, pubescent,^- to T-ribbed, lo to 1 iu. long. Bipe carpels ovoid, 
pubescent, beaked, ’6 iu. long and ’S/) in. in diam.; stalk nearly as long. 
Hook. fil. FI. Br. Jnd. I, 72; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat I, pt. 2, 51. Uvaria 
nutans, Wall. Cat, 6481. U. Iripdala, Lio\b. FI. liul. ii, 667. U.(tphthal- 
mica, Roxb. ox Don Clen, Ryst. i, 93. 

Singapore; Wallich and others. Penang; Cuitis. Malacca;‘Main- 
gay, (Kew Dislrih.) No. 67. Pyrak ; at low elevations. Sugei ITjong; 
Kidloy. Dislrih. Moluccas. Siitmitra. 

2. PiJ.KANTiius MjeiPi s, Oliver in lh>ok. Te. PI. t. I.IBI. A fri'o 
40 to 50 feet high: young lu-anehes minutely rust\ pnla'seenl or nlmost 
glabrotiH, <lavk-eoh>nred and fni-rowed. Jtrnrrs thickly membranous, 
ohloug-uUipile to lanceolate, acnniioiite, the base eiineate ; both sitr- 
faces shining, glabrous e.Kcept occnsi(inulI,> the piiheruloiiK midrib; 
main nerves about 8 pairs, obiicjue, ratlier prominent bencani; length 
4*6 to 6‘5 in., broadlh l'2.> ft) in. ; petiole "2 in. AVoirerjf 8(ditnry, 
rai’cly in fascicles of 2 or 3, e-Ktra-axillary, erect, 6 in. to 1 iu. i»i diam., 
buds tri(piutruu.s; pciluueles I to iu. long, slender, puberulous, 
with 2 miimto bmcteoles. SepaU ovate, acute, less than I in. long. 
Outer petals like the sepals but a little longer: inner petals thick, 
gpoenish-yellow, oblong-ovate, acute, about '5 in. long, glabrescent with 
puborulous edges. Anthers with stpinre truncate heads. Ovartes 
numerous, 1-ovuiiite. Bipe catprls ohlvng, 6 in. long and 3 in. in diam., 
minutely granular? sub-glabrous as aro tho *5 to ‘G in. long stalks. 

Penang: Curtis. Perak ; at low elevations : King's Collector, Nos. 
7275 and 10044. 

3. PujsANTiitJ.^ AXDAMANfcrs, King n. sp. A small glabrous shrub: 
young branches pale brown, shn^dor. Ceurcs metubranous, clliptio or 
olliptio-lancoolato, acute, sligl-tly narrowed to tho rounded base, both 
surfaces rather pale when d'y ; njain nerves 16 to 20 pairs, faint, slen¬ 
der, horixontal, forming doable loops near the margin, the reticulations 
faint; length 4 to 7'5 in., breadth 1 75 to 2*5 in.»petiole -35 in. Flowers 
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•6 to *75 in. in diam., campannlat-ey solitary, rarely in pairs, extra* 
axillary: pedicels *2 in, long, bracteolate at the base. Sepalit very small; 
semi-orbicalar. Outer petals slightly larger than the sepals and about 
*1 in. long; inner XHJtals united at the base, oblong-ovato, snb-acule, *5 to 
•7 in. long, 4 ov 5 uerved. dliitAers niiuicrous, ilat toned from front to 
ba(‘k, about as broad as long with truncate not apicnintc beads, Ovartea 
nuTneions, elongate, narrow, 2-oviiled : stigmas elongate. Ripe mrpeU 
snb'globular, & in. in diain.; stalks '5 to '7 in. Seetls two, plano-convex, 
pale. 

8onth Andaman, King’s Oolleetor. 

This is a very distinct species rocognisablo at once by the un- 
nsiml cbiimcter of having its petals uuibid at the bftse and by its 2- 
seeded carpels. 


22. MiMrs.4, bcschcnanlt. 

Trees or slmibs. Flowers usually bi-sexual (diceeions or polygam¬ 
ous in No. 1), green or red, axillary or extra-axillary, solitary, faseieled 
or cymoso. Sepals 3, small, valvjite. Petals ti. valvate in 2 scrie.s; 
outer smaller, like the sepals; inner cohering when young by the 
margins, at length free. Torm elongatcil, eyliiulric. Stamens iletliiito 
or indefinite ; aiither.s sulwlidyinous; cells contiguous, ovoid, extrorse ; 
connective more or less apiculate. Ovaries indefinite, linear-oblong; 
stylo oblong or veiy short; ovulo.s 1-2, rarely 3- 4 Hipe carpeiis 
or oblong, 1- or 2- or niany-.seeded.—Distrib. Species 8 ; all Indian. 

Flowers dia*clous or polygaraou.s ... 1, M. Itorhnrghiana, 

Flowers bonnaphrodito ... ... 2. M. longipes. 

1. Mii-uisa Roxm'noiuAXA, Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. Ind. l.'JO. A 
small tree ; j'oung branches softly pubescent, nitimatoly glabmus, striate 
and pale. Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblong or oblong-lanceolate, shortly 
l^uminate. the base rounded ; upper surface glabrous, the lower sparsely 
adpressed, pubescent to tomenlo.se ; main nerves about 10 pairs, spread¬ 
ing, inter-arching *15 in, from the base ; length 2-5 to 4 in., breadth ’85 
to 1*4 in.; petiole ’Oo in., pubescent. Pedicels 1 to ^Ktogotlicr, axillary, 
slender,‘5 to 1‘5 in. long, sometimes on a short peduncle; bractcolcs 
several, linear. Flowers difpcious or polygamous, about 5 in. long. 
Sepals and outer petals snbequal, laticeolate or linear, rusty-iomeutose. 
Tnner petals *5 to •(> in. long, ovate or oblong-lanceolate, sal)-acnio, nerved, 
red. Stamens in male flower numerous, with obliquely truncate, broad 
apices. Ovaries (in female flower) oblong, glabrous; style oblong 
ovules I or 2. Ripe carpels ovoid or oblong, blunt, glabrous, granulate, 
.*25 to *35 in. in diam.; stalk *4 in. long* slender. Seeds 1, rarely 2. 
Hook. fll. FI. Br. Ind. I, 87; Kura F. Flora Burma, I, 47. M. Watm- 
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tana, H. t Bnd T. 1. c. 149. M. trutis, Knrz F. Flora Burma, I, 47; 
Vraria dioica, Roxb. PI Ind. ii. 659. Fhceanthus dioicus, Kurz iu Flora 
LIIT. (1870) 274. (Jaatteria ylobosa, A. DC. Mem. Soo. Genev. V, 43 ; 
Wall. Cat. 6448. Jlyalostemma Moxhurghtana, Wall. Cat. 6434} Gnff. 
To. PI. lud. Or. iv. t. 653. 

Sikkim, Himalaya; Assam Hill ranges ; Chittagong Hills; Burma;, 
Singapore up to 4,000 feeC 

Kura’s species M. tristis, (F. Flora Burma, I, 47) appears to be a 
form of this with larger leaves and flowei’s than usual. The only speci¬ 
mens of it extant are very poor and bettor material may shew it to be, 
as Kurz thought, a distinct species. According to M. Pierre, his Cam¬ 
bodian species M. Ihollis (FI. Fore.st. Coch.-Chino, t. 40) is closely allied 
to M. Roxhnrifhiatui. Tho same author’s species M campannlata (1. c. t. 
41) is also allied to M. lioxhnryhiana and to M. tnacrocarpa. 

2, Mu.icsa i. 0 N(jii>i;.s, King, n. .sp. A small tree 15 to 30 feet high : 
young branches dark-coloured; all parts glabrous except the edges of 
the sepals and outer petals. Lnart's membranous, shining, oblong-ob- 
lanceolnto, aeuraluate, the base sub-cuneate or rounded ; main nerves 
about 12 pairs, spmuling, fiiint: longth .5’5 to 7 in., breadth 1*75 to 
2*75 in., petiole *l to "lo in. Plowors‘o to '65 in. long, a.villary, solitary; 
pedicels slender, 5 to in. long, (l-.u'ger in fruit) with 3 or 4 lanceolate 
bractoolos at the base. Sepnls and outer petals snb-eqnal, minute, ovate, 
sub-acute, tho e<lgOB cillate. Inner petals very much larger than the 
outer, ovate-oblong, veined, suh-neute, greonish-yellow, *5 or *6 in. long. 
Stamens about 18, compre.ssotl, short, often bent, the apiculus broad, 
shallow. Omrirs numeii)u.s, elongate, glabrons ; stigma large, capitate, 
sessile. IHpe carpels nnnterou.s, globular-ovoid, blunt, glabrous, snb- 
granular, *2.5 to *3 in. long ; stalks 75 to I in., slender. Seeds ovoid. 

Perak ; at low elevations. tScortechiui, King’s Collector. 

This species approa(die.s M. ituicropoda, Miq : but its leaves are more 
narrowed to the huso and more acumiuatc. 

23. Ai.moNSEA, H. f. & T. 

Tjofty trees. JLeai'es more or less coriaceous, glabrous, shining. 
Flowers small or middle-sized, in leaf-opi)osed, rarely extra-axillary, 
peduDoled fascicles; buds conical. Sepals 3, small, valvate. Petals 6, 
valvute in 2 series, often saccate at the base, larger than the sepals, 
equal or tho inner mthev smaller. Toms cylindrio or beroisphorio. 
Stamens indefinite, loosely pru’ked anther-cells doraal, contiguous; 
connective apioulate. 1 or moi'o; style oblong or depressed ; 

ovules 4-8, in 2 series on the ventral suture. Carpels sub-sessile or 
stalked.—Distrib. Species 9, all Indian or hlalayan.—Baillon Hist. ^16 
unites this genus with Bomgea, 
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Leaves rusty.pubesoenfc beneath at ail sta/^es ... 1. A. Mtnngayi. 
Leaves glabrons on both surfaces (paberalons on 
the lower in A, 

Leaves more tbiwi 3 inches lonjf. 

Bods conical; ripe carpels ovoid or glo¬ 
bose. 

Leaves glabrous on the upper sur¬ 
face, puberulous on the lower 
when young, elliptic or ovate- 
elliplic ; main nerves (i to 8 paira 2. d. elliptu'a. 

Loaves quite glabrous, broadly ellip¬ 
tic, shortly acuininaio : main nor- • 
ves 7 to 8 pairs ... ... 3, A. Ittcida. 

Buds globose ; ripe carpels cylindric ... 4. A. itub’-indehMcetta. 

Leaves 3 inclies long or lc.s.s : I’ipe cjirjwls 

cylindric ... ... ... 5. A, njh'ndrica. 

Of uncertain position (fruit unknown)... ti. A. iUirlieii. 

1. Alphonska Main'ij.wi, Hook. til. and Tlujnis. FI. Hr. Ind. 1,90. 
A tree: branches rusty-tomentose, ultimately durk-coluurcd and glab¬ 
rous. Leax'es coriaceous, elliptic-oblong t)r oblong-lanceolate, shortly, and 
often obtusely, acuminate, the base rounded ; upper surface shining, 
glabrous except the midrib, puberulous near the base; lower surface 
rusty, conspicuously reticulate, pul)esceiit, the midrib tomentose; main 
nerves 8 or 9 pairs, oblique, inter-arcbing far from the edge; length 
6 to 7 in., breadth 1‘5 to 2 7 in., petiole •26 in. Flowcru '75 in. in diam., 
supra-axillaiy, solitary or in small racemes ; pedicels ‘1 in. long, rusty- 
tomentose, bracteolo small, tiepah sub-orbicular, very small. Petala 
ovate, pubescent outside, glabrous within, the outer recurved, the inner 
smaller. Stamens with broad short filaments; the anther-cells small, 
diverging below. Ovules about 20. Ripe carpels ovoid, short-stalked, 
^ in. long, by 1 in. in diam. Seeds many, smooth. 

Malacca, Maingay (Kew Disfrib.) No. 98. 

2. Alphonsba klijptica, Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. Br. Ind. I, 90. 
A tree P Young branches rather stout, grey, glabrbns. Leaves coria- 
ceoas, elliptic or ovate-elliptic, shortly and bluntly acuminate or acute, 
tlie base abruptly enneato; upper surface glabrous, shining; the lower 
reticulate, puberulous when young, glabrous when adult, slightly paler 
than the upper; main nerves 6 to 8 pairs, spreading, slightly pro¬ 
minent beneath; length 3’5 to 5 in., breadth 1‘25 to 1-75 in., petiole ‘2 in. 
Flowers ‘8 in. in diam., axillary, solitary or 2 to 3, in short racemes ; 
peduncles very short, multi-bracteate, pedicels *26 to -35 in. long, with 
I or 2 minute bracteolea. Sepals snb-orbicitlar, obtuse, recurved, con- 
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nato at the base. Petais adpressed-pabesceiit; the outer ovate-lanceO- 
late, reflexed: the inner rather smaller. Stamens in several rows,, 
apicalato. Ovaries linear-oblong, pubescent; stigma snb-sessile, sub- 
capitate. Omdes numerous, in two series. Ripe carpels unknown. 

Malacca ; Maingay (Kew Bistrib.) No. 99. 

3. Alvuonhba LUCiDA, King, n. sp. A shrub 6 to 8 feet high: all 
parts glabrous except the flower; young branches slender, rather dark- 
coloured. Leaves thinly coriaceous, broadly elliptic, shortly, abruptly 
and rather obtusely acuminate, the base cuneato; under surface veiy 
minutely scftly *, main nerves 7 or 8 pairs, oblique, carving, depressed on 
the upper, bold and prominent on the lower, surface; length 4‘5 to 5'5 
in., breadth I'76 t(f 2'6 in.; petiole "H in., stout- Fhtoers extra-axillary, 
solitary or 2 or 3 in racemes : |)ednnclc of raceme short, pedicels shorter 
than the poduncle, piiburulous, ebnicieolalo, '3 to ‘4 in. long. Sepals, 
trianguiar-uvate, conmito at the base, reflexod, puborulous outside, 
glabrous inside. Petals yellowish-white, suhcqual, oblong, oblique, tax)er- 
iug gradually to the suh-tu;ute apex, the base broad, suddenly nain’owed 
and slightly pouched, puhoruUms, '6 in. long, the imior slightly smaller. 
Stamens iti 3 rows; tilamont very short, connective with a short apiculus. 
Ovaries 4 or 6, ubhmg, ad pressed-pubescent; ovules many, in two rows: 
stigma sessile, sub-capitate. Ripe enrpels unknown. 

Perak: elevat. 600 feet. King's Collector, No. 5.387. 

4. Ammionska sut«-i>nm.scKN.s, King, n. sp. A slii-ub or small tree : 
young branches rather slender, piibernlou.s at lirsi but .speedily becoming 
glabrous. Leaves ihinly coj-iaceous, oblong-lanceolate to elliptic, shortly 
and rather bluntly ncuminato, the base rounded or sub-cuneate ; upper 
surface glabrous except the puhorulous midrib, the lower reticulate, 
sparsely puborulous or glnbron.s; main nerves about 10 pairs, spreading, 
very faint; length 4 to t) in., breadlh 1'76 to 2-3 in.; petiole '25 in. 
Flowers globular, senrooly opening, in. in diam., solitary or in pairs, 
slightly supx’a-axillary, on short pedicehs, with several large Sttb-orbicu- 
lar pubeseout brncicoles. Sepals thick, fleshy, connate into a flat cup, 
*8 in. in diani., with Jhreo broatl obtuse, spreading lobes. Petals larger 
than the sepals, thick, hard and fleshy, valvatc, orbicular, acute, concave, 
outside tawny-pubesceat., inside glabrous o-xcept near the apex; the 
outer ’2 in. in diam., the inner row rathor smaller than the enter, Sta- 
mans namorous; the apical process large, fleshy, conical, concealing the 
apices of the nam-tw, linear an'imr cells: torus conical. Pistil solitary, 
clavate, minutely pubernlou'., many-oviilod: stigma minute. Ripe car^ 
|)sl«olongate-clavnte, pul>e: alons, I to 1-25 in. long, tapering into a stalk, 
'25 to *3 in. long. Seeth about 10. 

Perak: King's Collector. 
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The dried fmite of this spcscies sometimes open longitudinally by a 
eort of quasi-suture—hence the specitic name. 

5. Alphonsba CYLiNDKiCA, King, n. sp. A small troe 20 to SO feet 

high ; youug branches with long, soft, pale brown jniboscence, ultimately 
glabrous, ciuercoiis, striate, Leaves thinly eoi'iaeeous, ovato-lauccolaie, 
sometimes oblanceolnie, shortly and bluntly acuininato ; the base rounded 
or sub-cuneate, slightly oblique ; upper surface glabrous, shining; the 
midrib pubescent, the lower dull spai’sely pubescL'iit on the midrib and 
nerves; main nerves 7 to 9 pairs, spreading, faint; length 25 to 3'5 
in., breadth 1‘1 in. to rS.ia., peliolo ‘15 in. Fhwers *35 in. long, single or 
2 or 3 from leaf-opposed or cxiru-axillary peduncles; podaneles '15 to 
*4 in. long, W'ith deuiduons, distichous, sub-orbicular bluets : pedicels 2 to 
*35 in. long, pubescent, with 1 bractoolo near the base. Sepals soini- 
orbicular, blunt, connate at the base, tumentoso outside, glabrous with¬ 
in, redexed. Petah subequal, oblong-ovoid, tapering froni the .sub-saccate 
base to the sub-acute apex, tonioutoso outside, pubescent minutely ittsido 
except a glabrous patch at the base, 4 in. long. in 3 rt>ws with 

short, broad tilumouis: anthers ovate, tho connective very slightly 
apiculato. Ovaries 3, oblong, densely palo yt.-llowish sericeous, with 
many ovules in two rows: style short, stigma i»ilid, sub-eupitate. iiipo 
carpels 1 or 2, elongate, tm'eto, tapering to tho ape.'t, pubescent or 
pnberulous, nearly 1 in. long and only '2 in. in diarn. 

Perak : on Ulu Bubong, ole vat. 400 to COO feet. King’s CJolleetox*, 
No. 10633. 

A species re.somhling A. snh'dehisccns in its naxs-oxv cylindric fruit. 

6. Ai.i'rioNSK.v CuuTisii, King, n. sp. A scajidemt sbrnb; yonng 
branches ycllowish-puhesceul, speedily becoming glabrous and durk- 
coloured. Leaves eoriaceous, oblong-luuceolatc, acute at ba.se and apex ; 
upper surface glabi*ous shining, the lower minutely, sparsely adpnsssed- 
puberulous or glabrou.s, darker than the upper when dry, minutely 
reticailato; main nerves alxmt 12 to 15 pairs, sul>-hoHzouial, very faint, 
inter-arching far from the edge; length 4 to 5 5 in., breadth 1*2 to 175 
in., petiole *2 in. Peduncles extm-nxillary, 1- or 2-flowered; dowera 
about '5 in long, conical in bud : pedicels alxout ‘3 in. long, tawny-to- 
meutose; bracteoles 1 or 2, sulx-orbieular. Sepals connate into a spixiad- 
ing cup, '25 in. broad, tojuentose outside and glabrous inside, with 3 
broad, sub-acute teeth. Petals much larger than the sepals, doshy, ob¬ 
long, ovate, sub-acute; tho outer toiuentoso on both surfaces, *4 in. long; 
the izmer narrower, glabrous inside. Stamens numerous, with short 
thick filaments: apical pi'ucess of connective small, not concealing tho 
short peiieotly dorsal uuther-cclls. Pistils about 3, oblong, tommitooe, 
anany-ovnlcd ; stigma large, broad, sessile. Pipe carpels unknown. 

Penang: Curtis, No. 1410. 
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25. KiNiiSTONiA, H. f. and T. 

Trees. Fhwon fascicled on caaline tubercles, bisexual. 8efi€de \ 
3, persistent, ovate, acute, the bases connate. Petals 6 ; outer valvaW?* 
inner smaller, oblong, imbricate. Stamens about 12, the filament half ' 
the length of the extrorso anther-cells; connective obliquely truncate. 
Ovary 1; stigma sessile, peltate, crenate: ovules few. Ripe casrpels 
globose. Seeds several, 2-soHate. 

‘ 1. Kingstonia nkkvosa, Hook, fil, and Thoms. FI. Br. Ind. I, 93. 
Young branches rusty-pubescent. Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblong, 
rarely elliptic, shortly acuminate, the base rounded; both surfaces 
glabrous, the norvw and midrib puborulous beneath when young; main 
nerves 12 to 14 pairs, oblique, rather straight, depressed on the 
upper, strong and prominent on the lower, surface ; length 4 to 8 in., 
breadth 1'5 to 3’2.') in.; petiulo ‘4 in., pubenilous. Flowers *25 in. long, 
in extra-axillary fascicles of 8 or 10: peditscls ’35 to 'b in., slender, 
rusty-pulKJscent; hracteoles orbioular, one close to the flower, the others 
basal and imbricate. SejniJs ovate, connate at the base, spreading, 
pubescent outside, glabrous within. Outer petals uhlong-olliptic, con¬ 
cave, obtuse, cinereons-tomontoso outside, pubescent inside ; inner petals 
smaller, thick, concave and very tomeutose, in the upper half. Stamens 
about 1.5, the conueclivo with a broad truncate apex. Ovary one, oblong, 
angled, pubescent ; ovules 4 to (>. Ripe catpeh broadly ovoid, blunt, 
minutely velvety pale-rusty tomontosc, l o in. long and 1*1 in. in diain.; 
pericarp wooily. Seeds about 4, oblong, compi*e.ssod, separated by 
dissepiments. 

Tlio species above described lias only a single pistil. But there 
ni*e, in the Calcutta Her barium, .specimens from Sumati'a (Forbes No. 
2713, in fruit but without tb>wor) of ^Yhat appears to ho a second Kinys- 
tonia, and in these tliojx' nro two carpels, [f this plant proves to be a 
Kingstonia, the diagnosis of the genus will have to bo amended. 

Malacca: Muingay, (Kow Distrib.) No. 22. Perak : Wray, No. 3376. 

26. Mkzzettia, Beccari. 

Trees. Flotvers small, greenish, axillary or fi*om the axils of fallen 
leaves, fasciculate or umlxdlate. Sepals 3, ovate, valvate. Petals 6, 
valvate, opening lato and accrescent, Hat, liuear, the inner petals smaller 
than the outer. Stamens U (o 12, iu two rows; anther-cells lateral, 
introrse; connectives produc'd beyond their apices, truncate. Torus 
small, slightly concave, puh.jvicent. Ovary solitary, ovate, glabrous, con¬ 
tracted into a very short style; stigma sub-capitate; ovules 2, super¬ 
posed. Carpel coriaceous, elliptic oi* globose. Seeds 2, large, compressed. 
Five species, all Malayan. 
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, - 1. Mekzettu IKPTOPODA, OHtvr in Hook. Ic. PI. t. 1560. A tree : 

young binncltes dark-coloufetl, glabrous, striate, intlier stout. Lmvm ' 
ooriaceoua, oblong or narrotvly elliptic, obtusely acuminate or acute; 
the base rounded or acute; upper surfac'c glabi\>ns, shining; tbo lower 
dull, obscurely reticulate j main nerves 8 or 9 pairs, forming wide arches 
far finm the mai^in, very fuint; length 2'5 to t iu., breadth 1 t<,)l'7o 
in , petiole *35 in. Flowt'rs •.*> in. long, on long slender pedicels in axil¬ 
lary fascicles of 2 tti 6; pedicels ‘S to '75 in., pubescent; braeteoles 
minute. Sepals broadly ovate, cuuuato at the base, tomeutoso, niHexecl. 
Petals tomcntusc, on both surfaces ; tlio outer linear, i.'btuso, ‘2 iti. long ; 
tho inner shorter and bimdcr. Ovary ovoid. Hipti varpeh unknown, 
Lonchormra leptapoda^ H. f. and Th. FI. Hr. Iiid. T, 9-f. 

Mabicca: Maingay (Kow Diatrib.) No. 102. 

This plant is very imperfectly known. The cai pels associated with 
Maingay’s specimens do not agree with !n*s d<'scription of them (FI. IJr. 
Inil. 1, 94) nud they are evidently tbo.si* of some species of Polyalthta. 

2. MKZZBTnA IIkkv'eyana, Oliver Hook. le. IMant. t. 1569. A tree; 
young l«*aucbc.s inther stout, nodose, glabrous, heaves eoiiai'oons, ellip¬ 
tic-oblong, shortly acuminate, the base cuneatc, both Rurface.s glabrous, 
tho upper shining; main nerves about 10 pairs, spreading, iutor-arclung 
within tho margin, faint; length 2*5 to 3 in., breadth I to 1*25 iu., 
petiole *25 to *35 in. Flowers '4 in. long, rather crowded, in sessile axillary 
or extra-axillary fascicles of 3 to 8: pedicels *3 iu. long, puborulous, 
ebraeteolate. Sepals brotwUy ovate, obtuse, connate at tho base, pubes¬ 
cent like the petals. Outer petals ovate-lanceolate, obtuse, flat, the inner 
smaller, broadly elliptic, obtuse, the tips incniwed. Anthers sessile, 
obovatc-qiiadrate, al}out 12. Ovary oblong, tapering into the style: 
ovules 2, superposed. Itipe carpels unknown. 

Malacca: Hervey. 

3. Mezzettia CcETisit, Kiugn. sp. A ti-ee, 30 to 40 feet high: young 
branches cinereous, rugose. Leaves thinly coriaceous, obloug-lanceolate 
or oblong, more or le.S8 acuminate, the base acute; both suifaces gla¬ 
brous ; the upper shining, the lower dull; main nerves alxtut 10 pairs, 
spreading, faint; length 2*5 to 5 in., breadth *5 to 1*5 in., petiole *25 in. 
Flowers *25 in. long, in crowded, sessile, axillary or extra-axillary fusctoles 
of 5 to 10; pedicels slender, ebraeteolate, acurflly pubescent, *35 to *6 
in. long. B^la semi-orbicular, with roflexed tips, connate and forming 
a spreading, shallow cup, densely and minutely tomentose. OtUer petals 
ligolate, acute, tomentose like the sepals but with a glabrous patch at 
the base inside. Inner petals like the outer, but less acute and one-third 
shorter. Stamens about 12, short, about as broad as long, the coonec- 

*tive very broad, Umneate at the apex. Ov«^ solitary, broadly ovoid, 
17 
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Vaporing to the curved, tnint^te stigma, 2-;ovttled. Bipe^carpels ttnknosJri|. 
Penang, on Govci*Dinent Hill at 1,200 feet; Curtis, No. 2266. ’ ‘j.-- 

A species with rather longer, thinner leaves than M. Herveyana^ 
and a different caljx. r 


IT.—Novicim ludicm V. An unditscrihed Mezoneui’on from the Andaman 

Group. — By D. PuAiN. 

When ill the Andamnn.s in 1880 and again in 1890 and 1891 the 
writer met witli a species of Mezoueufm which occurs rather frequently 
iu the neighbonrlJood of Poi*t Hlaii' and which has not hitherto been 
described. iJuring each of thc.se vi.sits only fruiting specimens were 
obtained ; at length, however, tlu* native collectors who are under the 
care of Mr. I'J. il. Man liavo sent ilowering specimens to Calcutta. The 
subjoined synojwis, in which the position of the now apccie.s among the 
Indian Mvzoiu^nra described by Mr. Baker, in the Flora of British India, 
257-259, is shown, is followed by a description of the plant. 

MEZONKURON, Desp. 

Calyx deeply cleft, disk basal (§ Kumezoxkukon) 
filaments hirsute:— 

pods oiie-socdcd, filaments faintly ciliatc; 
leaflets glabrous, ligid, opposite, 8-10, 
large, ovate, acute; calyx glabrous ... M. atcuUatum. 
pods several-seeded, filaments densely pilose ;— 
leaflets glabrous:— 

leaffcts i*igid, altei’uato, 8-10, large, 

obovatc, rotuso ; calyx glabi'ous M. andamanieum. 
leaflets membmnous :— 

leaflets alternate, 14-16, small, 
oblong, obtuse ; calyx exter¬ 
nally pubcnilouH M. glabrnm, 

leaflets opT[)o.sito, 18-22, small, 
oblong, obtuse ; calyx glabrous M. enneapkyUum. 
leaflets pubescent; nieinbranous, op})oaite, 

12-16, oblong, obtuse; calyx cxtemally^ 

and intoi-nally pnbcsumt ... M. puhescetis. 

Calyx shallowly deft, disk < \tendiag above the 
base (§ TtTBiCALVx) ; fiiaments glabrous, pods 
several seeded } leaflets glalu-ons, rigid, opposite, 

8-10, large, obovatd-oblongj calyx glabrous ... ilf. sumatranum 







, V »u ' . . t ^ 

-Bakev describes the calyx <vf 3f, fffalrwn as glabrous, but both by 
bis diagnosis and figure Desfontaine (AM»i. 3fm, iv, 24(>, fc. 10) indi¬ 
cates that the calyx is tomentose; the writer has not seen any flA^wering 
sfiecimens. 


Mkzosei uok asoamanjcum Prain, sp. nov. 

A laiwo elsiaber, bi*anches glabmns with a few pale, scattered 
prickles, r^oaf ntohis l--li ft., pinnae 4-10, long-stalked, leaflets 8-10, 
rigidly subcori.accons, J -H- in. long, alternate, *)ls»viitp, slightly rctu.se, 
base cuneate, glabrous on both surfaces, dark grt'cn abin'o, paler below. 
Kacemes nubr.auched, 10-12 inches long, poilieels ^ in. long. Cahjx. 
leathery, anterior sepal | in. long, deeply cueuHalo, the others ^ in. diata . 
orbicular, all green and tlelicntely reticulately yellow-veinoAl, the inter¬ 
spaces dotted with yellow glands. Ft'falu yellow with base and veins 
reddish, ovatc-orbicnlar, the lateral and anlrrior pair.s snbcqual and 
only slightly laigcr than the lateral and pA>st<'rior sepals, with very 
Klu>rt claws, slightly hirsute iuternully, the inner and upper (vesillury) 
peti'il with a lamina less than the size of the ot!u‘r.s, with a thick claw 
as long as the blade, channelled interimlly ami prtdonged at the base of 
the lamina into a ligular rulge, densely eiliate at its margin, which rests 
in the angle formed hy the docUnate filaments. Slaiiwnii tleelinatc, in 
two rows, the outer row (5) with lowest stamen single, longer than the 
rest, curved, the lateral rather shoider, also curved; the upper pair ab¬ 
ruptly angularly bent, with the portion of the filaments below the angle 
thrice as thiuk as the other filaments and filling up the chnnnel in the 
claw of the voxillum, the upper portion not thicker than the other 
fllatnoiits, bent backwards over the vexillary ligule. 'riie inimr row (5) 
with upper vexillary stamen smallest of all, simply, <h*<rUuately curved 
as are the other four; all filaments densely pilose in the lower 2/2 rds. 
Ovary decliuato, about 6-ovaled ; style long, stigma terminal, concave, 
tip slightly fringed. Fod thin, 5 inches long, I inch wide (including 
the posterior wing ^ in. wide) finely reticulated, 3-5 seeded; seed fiat, 
orbicular, embryo cxalbutninous, with flat coty1edou.s and straight radicle. 

South AxDA.MAy ; near Port Blair at Prothcropur, Bangachang, 
etc., Frain ! King's Collectors! 

Ft. Januai'y—February. 
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Sab'division Anempooiata. 

J. Bigot, adhuc inett. 


Family MIDASIDvE. 

Mydafiid. Loach, Ediub. Eneydop. ISIS ; Mjdas, Latr., (lener, Crud, et hio., 
iv, 1809, pagu 294; Mydasii, Sfncqunrl, 3. d Bnjg. Dipt., i, Paris, 1834; 
Midoaidw, Midasina, Kondani, Prodr., i, p. 14, 1856. 

Qenu.9 Midas. 

Ifydas, Fabr., Eniom. Syst., iv, p. 2&2, 1794; Nomotolus pt. Dogeer; Dibio. 
pt. Fabr. 

rufloomia, Wiedemann, Analect. Entomol., p 20. 

Uab. Trauqaebar, Madras Pr. 

Family DASYPOQONID^. 

J. Bigot, adhuc ined .; Dasypogonina, Bondani, Prodr., t, p. 32, 1$56, 

* In Porta II and III of thia Catalogue all species not belonging to the Ilriontal 
Region have been stracb oat. It baa also been found necessary to correct many of 
'the ref«r«ioes.'~>£D. 

18 
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. (Jenus Dasyposok. 

Meigen, Ulig. Magcm., h, p. 270,1803 j Asilxis, pt. Erax, pt. Soopoli} Oheilo^ 
pogon, pt. Bond. 

* 

nlgrioauda, Wiedemann, Analect. Entomol,, p. 26 j Microstylom, id. Macq. 

Hab. India, 

Tirens, id-, Ausa, Europ, Zweifi. Ins., i, p. 398, Hamm, 1828. 

Hab. Java. 

albonotatiu, id., ibid., p. 181} Dioctria, id., Wiod. Dipt. Exot., i, p. 181. 

Hab. Bengal. 

dorsalis, id., ibid., p. 413. 

Hab. India. 

f 

Inoisus, Macqnarfc. Dipt. Exoi. Bth 8uppl. p. 49, Pam, 1855. 

Hab. India. 

peklnense, J. Bigot, Ann. Soa. Ent. France, p. 410,1878. 

Hab. Ohina. 

iznberbis, Dolcsohall, Naturh. Tijdachr. v. Nederl. Indie, Batavia, 1856, p. 408. 

Hab. Java. 

imbutus. Walker, Inseci. Saunders. Dipt,, i, p. 96, London, 1856. 

Hab. India. 

apifOTznls, id., ibid., p. 97. 

Hab. India. 

trlxnelas, id., ibid., p. 97. 

Hab. India. 

polverlfer, id., ibid., p. 98. 

Hab. India. 

▼olcatus, id.. List. Dipt. Inm Brit. Mua., i, p. 346, London, 1848. 

Hab. India. 

aordiduB, id., ibid., vi, addenda, i, p. 505,1854. 

Hab. Ohina. 

bypsaon, id.. List. Dipt. Ins. Brit. Mus., i, p. 848, London, 1848. 

Hab. China. 

oeroo, id), ibid., p. 349. 

Hab. Hongkong. 

subauratus, id., ibid., vi, p. 470,1854. 

Hab. Cldno. 

ambryon, id., ibid., i, p. 811,1848. 

Hab. Bengal. 

damias, id., ibid., i, p. 313. 

Hab. Bengal. 

(^pbrloeB, id., ibid., i, p. 314. 

Hab. Hepal. 
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eobeliu, id., find., i, p. 914 . 
.. Biab. Nepal.. 


imbrex, id., ibid., i, p. 316. 
Hab. Nepal. 


InopinatUB, Walker, Trans. Ent. 8oc. London, 1860, (2) y, p. 278, 
Hab. Barma. 


InopporttiXLue, id., ibid., p. 278. 
Hab. Burma. 


deoretua. id., ibid., p. 279. 

Hab. Burma. 

proolivis, id., ibid., p. 277. 

Hab. Burma. 

polygnotue, id., List. Dipt. Ins. Brit. Mm. i, p. 306, London, 1818. 
Hab. Sylhot. 

rhypee, id., ibid., p. 305. 

Hab. Sylhet. 

balbUlus, id., ibid., p. 307. 

Hab. Nepal. 

aura, id., ibid., p. 345. 

Hab. India. 


aoatophagoidea, id., ibid., vi, p. 475, 1854. 

Hab. India. 

libo, id., ibid., i, p. 342, 1848. 

Uab. India. 

otaoiliua, id., ibid., p. 344, 

Hab. India. 

lanatua, Doloaohall, Naturk. Tidschr. Nederl. Indie, Batavia, 1857, p. 392. 
Hab. Jara. 


Gonus Saropogon. 

Loew, Linn. Entom., ii, p. 439, 1847; Dasypogon, pt. 

aoalare, J. Bigot, Ann. Soe. Ent. France, 1878, p. 413. 

Hab. India. 

Genus Locuites. 

Schiner, Yerhandl. K. K. z. b. Oesellseh., Wien, p. 671, 1866. 

teataoeua, Bigot, Ann. Soe. Snt. France, p. 425, 1878. 

Hab. Burma. 

Genus Leptogastee. 

Ueigen, Illig. Magaz., ii, p. 269, 1803; Honypes, Latr. Qen. Orueb, et /n»., 
toL \y, p. 801,1809 j AaOua pt. Oegeer; Daaypogon, pt. 
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aatiliSt Walker, Jowm, Proceed. Linn. jSoo., London, 1867, i, p. 117. 
Hab. Borneo. 

TitioBus, T. d. Wnlp, Tijdachr. Entom,, Hagae, 1872, p. 137. 

Hab. Java. 

maoilentuB, id., ibid., p. 139. 

Bab. Java. 

leviB, id., ibid., p. 140. 

Hab. Samatra. 

▼aripea, id., ibid., xxiii, 1880, p. 166. 

Hab. Padang. 

aimplex, J. Bigot, ^Inn. Soc. Eni. France, 1878, p. 444. 

Hab. Ceylon. 

marlon, Walker, List. Dipt. Ins. Brit. Mus. ii, p. 484, London, 1849. 
Hab. Bengal. 

tricolor, id., Joum. Froceed. Linn. Soc,, London, i, 1856, p. 117. 
Hab. Borneo. 


Genns Miceosttlium. 

Macqnart, Dipt. Eaot., i, 2nd pt., p. 26, Pans, 1838} Dasypogon, pt. 
Megapel] ion, pt. Walker, 1830. 

aploallB, Macqnart', Dipt. Exot., i, 2nd pt., p. 27, Paris, 1838 j Dasypogon id., Wiedem. 
Anas, Etirop. Zioeiflug. Ins,, i, p. 372, Hamm, 1828. 

Hab. Bengal. 

ainense, id., ibid., p. 29; Dasypogon id. Fabr. S^st. jintl., p. 169; Dasypogon 
dnx, Wied. loe, cit,, p. 668, 

Hab. China. 

Bpinitarais, id., ibid., 4th Suppl,, p. 61,1850. 

Hab. Sylhet. 

bruimipeiiiie, id. ibid., p. 62. 

Hab. Sylhet. 

bloolor, id. ibid,, p. 62. 

Hab. Sylhet. 

flaviventre, id., ibid., p. 62. 

Hab. Sylhet; China. 

amoyenBe, J> Bigot, Ann. Soc. Ent. France, 1878, p. 401. 

Hab. Amoy. 

•rytropygum, (Melius erytropygaium), id., ibid., p. 402. 

Hab. Aasam. 

bastrufam, id., ibid., p. 403. 

Hab. Assam. 

brevlpennattim, id., ibid., p, 408. 

Hob. India. 
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eximium, id.| ibid., p. 404. 

Bab. Banna. 

lUBmonrhoidale, id, ibid., p. 404. 

Hab. Bturma. 

uitidiveatrls, id., ibid., p. 105. 

Hab. Borma. 

tdgruin, id., ibid., p. 405. 

Hab. Cambodia. 

induttun, Rotidani, Ann. Mas. Civ. Oemwo, 1875, vii, p. 4**0. 

Hab. Sarawak. 

▼eititom, id., ibid., p. 447. • 

Hab. Sarawak. 

inoomptiM, Walker, Joiim. Proceed. Linn, Soc. London, 1807, i, p. 112. 
Hab. Boruoo. 

vloa, id., ibid., p. 112. 

Hub. Syliiet, Borneo. 


Gonus Damalis. 

Fabr., Syst. Anti., p. 148,1805 ; Diootria, pt. Chaloidimorpha, pt. Wostw, 

myops, Fobr., Syst. Anil., p. 148,1805; Chaloidimorpha id. Westw. 

Hab. Bnmalra. 

tibialis, Macq. Dipt. Emt, i, 2nd pt., p. 164, Paris, 1838. 

Uab. India. 

planioeps, Fabr., Syst. Anti., p. 148, 1805. 

Hab. Tranqnebar. 

andron, Walker, List Dipt. Ins. Brit, Mns., London, i, p. 480,1848. 

Hab. Hongkong. 

foMUS, id., ibid., p. 481. 

Hab. Bengal. 

fomipennis, id., ibid., yiij^rd Supplt., p. 765. 

Hab. Jara. 

aigxxatos, id., Trans. Ent. Soc,, London, Vol. V, 1858-61, p. 284. 

Hab. Banna. 

maoulata, Wiedem., Aussw. Ewop. Zieeifl. Ins. i, p. 416, Hamm., 1828, 

Bab. Java. 

aaigo** ^**** i dnti. Soc. Ent, France, 1878, p. 4t48. 

Hab. Saigon. 

margiiiata, d. Walp, Tijdsehr. EntomoL, 1872, p. 142. 

Hab. Borneo. 

major, id>i ibid., p. 148. 

Hab. Botaeo. 
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pftUldft, id., ibid., p. 145. 

Habk Bornoo, Samatra. 

feiderl, Bchiner, Verhandl. K, K, a. b. Oeselhch., Wim, 1867, p. 865. 
Hab. Ceylon. 

groaea, id., Novarr. Reisg, 1868, p. 161. 

Uab. Hongkong. 

Qontis Stjchopogon. 

Loetr, Idim. Enlom., ii, 1847, p. 499; Daaypogon, pfc. 

albioapillua, V. d. Wulp, TydKhr, v, (2) vii 1872, p. 147. 

Uab. Java. 

f 

nioobaTOnala, Schinor, Ifovara, Iteita., 1868, p. 161. 

Uab Nicobar lalanclH. 


Genus LAviiTcris. 

Loow, Conapect. Act. Ai;ad E. Surrhxi, xv, 1859, p. 337. 

atlgxnatioalia, J- Bigot, Ann. Sac. Knt. h'ranec, 1878, p. 430. 
Uab. Ceylon. 


OonxiB CyuTOi’OfiON. 

Loew, Linn. Entcm., ii, 1847, p. 51G j Daaypogon, pfc. 

lapbridea. Walker, Ina. Saunders. Dipt., i, p, 99, London 1856. 

Uab. India. 

•oatophagoidea, id , tisf. Dipt. Inn. Brit. Jifu$. ri, 2nd Supplt. p. 475, London 1864* 
Uab. India. 


Genus Xtpiiocera. 

Macqnart, S. d Buff. Dipt., i, p. 279, Paris 1834; Daaypogon, pt. Elasmocera, 
Kuadani, Prodr. i, 1856. 

peroheronU, id, ibid., p. 280. 

Hab. Samatra. w 


Genus Habropogon. 

Loew, Linn. EnUm., 1847, il, p. 463 j Daaypogon, pt. Dactyliacuapt. Rmidanr 
Prodr. i, 185G, p. 158. 

, JuoYmdua, V. d. Wnlp., Bydr. t, d. Kenn. d. Aiilid. v. OM. Indisch. Uagna, 1878, p. 148. 
Hab. Java. 


Go: :us ScrUTlCOS. 

Loew, Conspeet, A(t, A'.jJ. B, SueeiiB, xiv, 1858, p. 342 } Daaypogon, pt. 

Tartabratua. J. Bigot, Ann. Soc. £nt. JFVanca, 1878, p. 485. 

Hab. Java. 
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degener, Sohiaer, Novara. 186% p. 168, * 

Hab. Hosgkosg. 


Family ASILID Jl. 

J. Bigot, adhuc, ined, 1891 1 AsiUna, Bondani, Prodr., i, p. 33,1886 ( AiHioso 
Sohioor, 1R62. 

Qcntts Emphysohera. 

Schiner, Novarr. Bern, 1868, p, ]98( Ommatius, pt. 

spathiilata, id., ibid,, p. 195; Omiuatius id., Dul(‘ 8 oluiil Natarlc. Tijduchr, v. Nodetl, 
Indie, Batavia, 1858, p. 89 j Ommatius plitymelas, Walker, Joum. Proceed, linn. 
Boo,, London, 1862, p. 8 . • 

Hab. Amboina, Nicobar Islands. 

oonopsoldftff, id., ibid., p. 71; Ommatius id. Wiodomann, Am. Europ. Zwe^ug. fne. 
i, p. 422, Ifamm 1828. 

Hab. Samatra. 

nigra, id., ibid., p. 195. 

Hab. Nicobar Islands. 

perflgri"a, V, d. Wulp, Tijdechr. v. Entom., vii, Hague, 1873, p. 255. 

Hab. GUolo, Borneo, 8 nmai:ra, Tomato, Atnboino. 

femorata, d. Bigot, Ann. 8oc. Ent. Ei-anve, 1875, p 245. 

Hab. Ceylon, 

nlgrlfomorata, id., ibid., 1876, Butletin, p. 86 . 

Bab. Amoy. 


Qonus Ahocotosia. 

Schiner, Ferhandl., K. K. v. b. Oeeelhch., Wien, 1866, pp. 665, 845; Om< 
matins, pt. 

aurata, V. d. Wnlp, Tijdaehr, v, Entom., (2) vii, 1872, Hogao, p. 249 5 Asiliis id., 
Fabr. Ent. Bysf., iv, p. 387,- Daaypogon id., Fabr, Syet.Antl., p. 167; Ornmatins id., 
Wiedom. JDijid. Bxot., i, p. 213, Aiue. Zu>eif.., i, p. 420 j Ommatios, id. Macquart 8. d 
Buff, i, p. 314; Dipt. EtoE, i, p. 138, Walker, Lint Dipt. In». Brit. Mvs. vii p. 759. 
Bab. Panjab, India, 
trlangulnu, id., ibid., p. 251. 

Bab. Java. 


Genus Ommatius. 

lUiger; Wiedem., Enrop. Zweifiug., i, p, 418, Samm., 1828; Asilns 

et Oasypogon, pt. 

» 

eojnpeditusi Wiedem., ibid., p. 419. 

Bab. India. F 


leuoopogon, id., Analect, Hatom., p. 85. 
. Uabkln^ 
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Walker, Ine. Saunders., Dipt, i, London, 1856, p. 163. 

Hab. India. 

graoilU, id., Joum. Proceed. Linn. Soc., London, i, 1867, p. 14. ■ , 

nab. Singapore. 

heoale, id., List Dipt. Ins. Brit. Mus., ii, p. 47G, London, 1849. 

Hab. Borneo. 

0 

ohinenaia, id., ibid., 1849, p. 470} Daaypogou id., Fabr., Si/st Anti., p. 169. 

Hab. China. 

apiixlbarbls, V. d. Wnlp. Tijdsahr. v. Eniom., p. 265, 1872; Senstt Ost.-Sacken, >lnn. 
Mus. Oiv. Oenova, 1880, p. 425; O. noclifer, Walker, Jonrn. Proceed. Linn. Soc, London 
iii, 1859, p. 88; Sensa Sehinop, Vorhandl, K. K. z. b. Oesellsch., Wien, 1866, p. 718; 
O. minor, Dolosohnlf^A'iiiMrlc., Tijdsch, Nedcrl. Indie, Batavia, 1857, p. 394. 

Hub. Bornoo, Anibuina, Arn lelands, Ter note. 

frauenfeldl, Sebinor, Eovar. Reise, 1808, p. 193. 

Uab. Nicobar lalaiids. 

fulvldua, Sohinor, Verhandl. K. K. z. h, Oesellsch. Wien, x, 1866, p. 718; Sensa 
Schinor (loc. cit) Ominutius id. Wii'ti. Ansser. Enrop. Ziceifimj. Ins., p. 420, Hamm, 
1828} 0. ponnns. Walker, List, Dipt. Ins. Brit. Mus. ii, p. 469; O. corypho, Walker, 
id., ibid.; O. androcles, Walker, ib., ibid., p. 470 ; Asihis garnoti, Cnerin, Voy, de la 
Coquille, pi. XX, Ug. 8; Senau (Jst.-Mneken, Ann. Mus. Civ. (Jpnova xvi, 1881, p. 424; 
O. inoxtricatas, Walker, Jotirn. Proceed. Linn. Soc. London, ri, 1862, p. 21. 

Hab. Sumatra, Bornoo, Colobes, Amboiim, Coram, Coroa, Sandwich Islands. 

pioUpennis, •i. Bigot, Ann. Soc. Ent. France, 1875, p. 2-i6. 

Uab. rulo-lVn.'ing. 

mfipes, Macq., Dipt. Eml., i, 2 ik 1 pt., p 133, J’aris, 1838. 

Uab. Java. 

dispar, id., ibid.. Suites dn 'Znd Suppl., p. 28. 

Hub. Java. 

taenioxnerus, Rondani, -Ian Mns. Civ. tlenora, 1.876, p. 440. 

Hab. Sarawak. 

oonopsoidos, id., ibid , p. 450 
Hub. Sarawak. 

aigninipes, id., ibid., p. 450. 

Hub. ^rawnk. 

despeoius, V d. Walp, Tijdschr. v. Entom., 1872, p. 268. 

Hub. Java. 

fmpecUtttit id., ibid., p. 270. 

Uab. Bornoo. 

ftSgjToolxiTua, id., ibid., 

Uab. Java. 
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iasttUuria, id.» ibid., p. 272. 

Hab. Java. 

pinguia, id., ibid. p. 3?&. 

Hab. Java. 

rubieundna, «d » ibid., p. 270 

Uab. Sumatra, Java and Sornco. 

suiruaua, V. D. Walp, Tijti. c. i'afaw,, Huf^ue, 1873, p. 27J. 
llab. Sungir, Java P Sumatra P 


Goniis PKO.MA«nos. 

Loew, Lint. Kntom., iii, p. 300, 1818; Asihis, pt. Trnpnnoa, pi. Mncq. fiipt, 
Exot, i, Slid pt., p. 91, Parts, 1838. 

maroii, Sobinor, Verhmdl, K. K. z, h. Oeurlheh., It'ien, 1806, p. 711; Trnpanoa id. 
Macq., Dipt. Ezot, i, 2nd pt., p. 97, Pam, ]8:18. 
llab. India. 

oriantalia, id., ibid., p. 711; Trnpanca id. Mttcq. (ni;. cit p. 96. 

Hab. India. 

roflmistaoea, id-, ibid., p. 711; Trupanen id. Mucq. to.\ oit., itk Snpidt,, p, 80, 
Paris, 1850. 

Hab. Java. 

albopiloans, id., ibid., p. 711; Trnpanca id., Macq., loc. uif., UtA Sitpplt., p. 67. 
llab. China. 

teataceipes, id., ibid., p. 711: Trnpanca id., Maoq., loc. eii. nth Sapiilt,, p. 56, 

Hab China. 

« 

Tiridirentria, id., ibid,, p. 711; Trapanca id., Macq., ioc. dt, 5th Stcpplt., p. 58. 
Hab. China. 

pallipennis, id.^ ibid., p. 711; Trnpanoa id., Macq., loc. cif., 5th SnppU., p. 68. 

Hab China. 

batwoptonu, id., ibid., p. 711; Trnpanoa id., Mooq., loc. cU. 2nd pt., i, p. 96,1838. 
Hab. Malabar. 

amorges, id., ibid., p. 711 $ Trnpanoa id., Walker, List. Dipt, Ins. Brit. Mm,, if, p. 
391,1819. 

Hab. Borneo. 

nioobarenala, Sohiner, Novar. Reiss, 1863, p. 177. 

Hab. Nicobar lalanda. 

lintolaa. Walker, list. Dipt. Ins. Brit. ,Vus., vii, 3rd Supplt., p. 60i, London, 1656 f 
' Aailna id., Walker, he, cit., ii, p. 392,18'i9. 

Hab. Chino. 

(Qbarea, id., ibid., p. 604; Aailna id, Wailcor, loc, cit., 1849, p, 430. 

' Hab. Bylbet. 
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^ 'miiculattis, iii, p. 406 5 Sensu V. d. Walp, T%f<iac?ir. JF«tow,, 

1872, Hagno ; Aailna id., Fdbr., Syat. Ent., p. 794 ; Asilas id., Wiedem,, JSool. 
Mag., p. 28; Asilas id., Meig., Syst. Beachr., ii, p. 231; Trapanea id., Haoq., Dipt. 
Exot., i, Tt. 2, p, 99, Faria, 1838; Trapanea id., Walker, List. Dipt. Inn. Brit. 
Mitaeim, vii, Srd Suppl.^ 1865, p. 685. 

Zlab India. 

bifasoiatus, V. d. Wulp, Tijdachr. v. Entom., Hague, 1872, p. 223 5 Trapanea, id-, 
Mooq., Dipt Exot., i, 2nd Ft, p. 98, Fans, 1838. 

Hab. Java. 

melompygus, id., ibid., p. 223. 

Ilab. Java, Celebes. 

leucopareus, id., ibida p. 227. 

Uab Java. 

Inornatus, id., ibid., p. 231. 

Ilab, liornoo. 

felinuB, id., ibid., p. 231. 

Uab Borneo. 

vittula, id., ibid,, 1879-80, xxiii, p. 167. 

Uab. nonico. 


Genus Alcimus. 

Loew, Zinn. Entom, 1848, iii, p. 391; Trapanea, pt. Macq., Dipt. Emt. j 
Asilas, Pt. 

hospes, Schinor, Vcrhnndl. K K. », b. aeseUach., Wiev, 1866, p. 712; Asilas id. 
VViudoin, Zool. Mag., iii, p, 32, * 

Uab. TraiMiuebar, Madras Pr. 

Genus Philodicu’S. 

Loow, Linn. Entotn., 1818, iii, p. 391} Asilas pt.; Trapanea, pt. Macq,, 
Dipt. Exot. .. ^ 

t'ttsous, Sobuier, rvrhamtt. K. K. a. b. (haelhch., Wien, i, 1866, p. 712; Trapanea 
ul, Macq., Dipt, hxot, i, 2mi Ft. p. 104, Paris, 1838. 

Ilab. Bengal. 

agnituB, id., ibid., Asilus id., Wicd., Zool. Mag., iii. p. 35 
liab. Sumatra. 

p/J 12^8 L pt. p. 98, ■ 

P,..., 1838, ..t, l„ip»nea M^q. 1 m. «/., p. 98, A,au. Mnlxo. 

Wi^pm., X...... Bur..p. Zux . 1 . /it..,p. 495. ffamm. 1838. ' 

Uab. Jam, Saaiutra. 

innotabiUs. i^ ibid^ p V12; Trapanea id., Walker, Ziat Dipt. Ins. Frit Mva 
^ VM, 3rd iupptt. p. 001, Loudon, 18S6. ^ 

Uab. Java, Sumatra. 
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oxterno-teatacM, id, ibid., Trapnnon id., Hacq., Dipt'. Daot., 4th 8u^t.t p. 81, 
Fam, 1850. 

Hab. Java. 

rabritarofttus, id., ibid., Trapanoa id., loo. dt., i, 2iid Ft., p. 00, Fam, 1S38. 
Hab. Ja'va. 

weateriDaxmi, id., ibid., p. ?12 ; Trupanea id., Uacq., loo oil., p. 08. 

Dab. Java. 

ruflbarbia, >d., ibid., Alciiims id., Macq., loc. cit,, Sififen du 2nd SuppU., p. 25,1847. 
Hab. Java. 

•4 

oonflnls, id., ibid., Trapauoa id., Walker, List. Jiipt. Im. Brit. Mas., vii, 3rd Supj^t., 
p. 606, London, 1856. 

Hab. Java. 

eeylanioua, Sobiner, Novar. Reise, 18GS, p. 170. 

Uab. Ceylon. 

ehinexMis, id., ibid., p. 712. 

Uab. China. 

rufoungulatulb, id., Verhandl. K. K. a.h. Qcsollseh, Winn, 1866, p. 712; Trapanoa, 
id., Mocq., IHpt. Knot , i, 2n(i Ft., p. 99, Vatis, 18.38. 

Unb. Cochinclnnn. 


Genus Paii.ONicus. 

Loew, Linn. Entom., 1849, iv, p. 144; 1810, Asilus pt. 

nigroaetosus, V. d. Wulp, Sumatra Expedit., p. 24. 

Dab. Borneo. 


Genua Trupanka. 

Mncq, Dipl. Etol. i, 2nd part, p. 91, Pam, 1838; Aailiia, pi. Pliiludicna, 
Philonicna, Promaohus, Prootachanlua, pb. Loow ot aacior. 

llavlbarbia, Moeq., id., ibid., p. 96. 

Hab. Pondtoberry. 

raripea, id., ibid., p. 97. 

Hab. Bengal. 

dUTauoelU, id., ibid., p. 97. 

Hab. Bengal. 

bifiMOiata, id., ibid., p. 98. 

Hab. Java. 

I 

apfoallB, id., ibid., p. 100. 

* Hab. Cochin China. > 

albppUosa, {noman bitleetnm)^ Rondani, iina. Mm, Giv. Qenova, r 1875, p. 453, 

Hab. Borneo. 
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leuoopysa. Walker, Trana. Snt, Soc, London^ 18&7, p. 129. 

Uat)- China. 

apivora, >d*» ibid., p. 282. 

Hab. Burmah. 

inaerena, id-i Jowrn,, Proceed, Zinn. Soc. London, 1857, p. 116. 

Ilab. Borneo. 

univentris, id., Tna, Baundera., Dipt., i, p. 114, London, 1856. 

Hab. India. . 

agnlta, id., List. Dipt. Ins. Brit. Mm., vii, iii, p. 602, London, 1855: 

Aailna id. Wiodom., Zool. Mag., iii, p. 36. 

Uab. Sumatra. 

maculipea, id., ibid., p. 605. 

Uab. Hongkong. 

oontraota, id., Ins. Saunders., Dipt., i, p. 120, London, 1856. 

Uab. India. 

telifera, id., ibid., p. 116. 

Uab. Indio. 

aacittifera, id., ibid., p. 116. 

Uab. India. 

calanuB, id., ibid., p. 122. 

Uab. India. 


Uenus Brax. 

kinstious, pt. Loow ; Asilas, pt. 

ruflTentris. Macq., Dipt. Exot., i, 2nd pt., p. 108, Paris, 1838. 
Uab. Bengal. 

aiiiensla, id., ibid., p. 108. 

Uab. China. 

• • 


Bonus AsiLira. 

Lina., Faun. Buec., 1761, p, 460. 

atratultts, Walker, List. Dipt. Ins Writ ir». r j ...... 

Hab. Jata. » P- 18W. 


ehinenaia, Fabr., Ent. Syst., iv, p, ggg, ♦ 

Hab. China. 

^l^ulatu*, id., Syst, Snt, p, 791. 

Hab. India. 
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lootus, Wiedem., Anal. Xntom^ p, 34. 

Hab. India. 

bifidus, Wiedom., Europ. Zu?e^. In»., lafc Part, p. 444, Jffamm, 1838 j Dmj* 

pogoQ, id., Fabr, Syat Anti, p. 170. 

Hab- Traaqaebar, Madras 

pnaio, id., Eoohg. Afa(/., tii, p. 36. 

Bab. India. 

-r 

agilia, id., Atuaer. Europ. Zioeifi. /««., Ist Part, p 456, ffaniw, 1828. 

Hab. Java. 


bengalensis, Macq., Dipt, Exot., i, 2iid l*t., p. 141, Pann, l«38. 
Hab. Ilengal. * 

flavicornls, id., ibid., p. 142. 

Hab. Bengal. 

trifarius, id., ibid., p. 142. 

Uab. Pondichorrjr. 

olaripes, id.,ibid., p. 142. 
llab. Java. 

nudipes, id, ibid., 2n<l Supplt., p. 42, 1846. 

Hab. India. 

appendioulatus, id-, ibid., Suitea du 2nd Supjdt., p. 29, 1B17. 
Hab. Java. 

nlgrimystaoous, id., ibid., ith Supplt., p. 91, 1850. 

Hab. Pondicherry. 

rnfibarbis, id., ibid., p. 91. 

Hab. Java. 

albibarbis, i^>, ibid., p. 01. 

Hab. Java. 

apblppiom, id., ibid., 5th Supplt, p. 62,1855. 

Hab. Java. 

xnaottllfemora, id., ibid., p. 63. 

Hab. China. 

armatipes, id., ibid., p. 63. 

Hab. China. 

Umbipennis, id., ibid., p. 63. 

Hab. China. 

miaao, id., ibid., p. 64. 

Hab. China. 

^ randaioua, Jaonnicko, J7«*. Etot. JHpt., p. 55, Frankfurt, 1867. 
Hab. Java. 
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•holumus. Walker, Trana. Ent. Sor., London, iv, 1857, p. 181. 

Hab. China. 

flagrana, id., Jown. Proceed. Linn. 8oe., London, 1857, p. 116. 

Hab. Sarawak. 

oontortue, id., ibid., p. 117. 

Hab. Sarawak, 

barium, id.. List, Dipt Ina. Bnt. Mm., ii, p. 426, London, 1849. 
llab. Ceylon, Singapore, Sarawak. 

futitormis, id., Joum. Proceed. Linn. 8oa., London, i 1857, p. 13. 
llab. Malacca. 

lineoaus, id., ibid., p. IC. 

Hub. Singaporo. 

debiUe, id., ibid., p. 13. 

Hab Malaooa. 

latUiMoia, id., ibid., p. 14. 

Hab. Singaporo. 

ml&uaouluB, Kondani, Ann. Mm. Civ. Genova, 1875, p. 451. 
llab. Sarawak. 

melanurus, Doloscball Nnfurh. Tijdschr. v. Nede^i. Indie, Bataina, 1858, p. 408. 
Uab. Java. 

barbatua, id., ibid., 1867, p. 893. 

Hab. Ainbuina, 

pa&ultimua, id., Ine. Saunders. Dipt., i, p. 134, London, 1856. 

Hab. India. 

oongedua, id., ibid,, p. 138. 

Hab. India. 

iamenus, id., List, Dipt. Ins. Brit. Mus., London, ii, p. 428, 1849. 

Hab. Bengal. 

♦ 

pateroulua, id., /nsec#. Saunders. Dipt, i, p. 146, London, 1856. 

Bab. India. 

praflaltne, id., ibid., p. 146. 

Hab. India. 

aploata, id., ibid., p. 436. 

Hab. Java. 


, Gonus Antipalits. 

Loew, Lmn. Sniom. iv, 1849, p. 186; AbIIm, pt. 

wie&eokil. V. der Wnlp, Tijdschr. v. Enfom., 1872, Hague, p. 238. 
Hab. 'Hnior, Java. 
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Genus Stnomcs. 

Loeir, Conap. Ad, Acad. J7. Sueciof, xir, p. 343,1858 ,* Aailos pt. 

xantbopus, V. der Wulp, Tijdachr. v. £ttt., Hague, X873, p. 240. 

Hab. Sumatrta. 


Genus Mochtrros. 

Loew, tinn. Entcm , ix, 1849, p. 58; Aailus, pt, 

patnielia. V. der Wn]p, Tijdsehr. v. Eut., Uag^ao 1872, p. 244. 
Hub. Java. 


Genus Iiamus. 

Loow, Linn. Entom , iv, 1849, p. 84; Asilua, pt, 

dlpygua, Soliincr, Nbi'or. Rcinc, 18C8, p. 188. 

Hab. Nicobar Ulands. 

latro, Scliinor, itl, ibid,, p. 189. AsilnH id., Doloachall., NAurk. TiJAnchr. «. Nederl. 
Indie, Bafai ia, 1857, p. 894. 

Hab. Jura. 

RTisena. V. dor Wulp, TiJAechr. v. Enfom., 1873, p. 2iC 5 Asilns id., Wicdom., Aumr. 
Europ. Zivoijl. Ins. i, p. 412, Hamm, 1828. 
llab, Java. 

longiatrlus, id., ibid., p. 247; Aailns id. Wiotlom., loc. cit., p 4.18. 

Ilab. Java. 

fraternua, id., Katnrlijke llistoria IX, Sumatra Reisen, p. 2S, Aailtia id,, Mae<|, Dipt. 
Exot., SnppH., I, p. 91, Paris, 1816. ’ 

Hab. llornco, .Sumatra, Tasmania. 


Genus Tolmkiw?. 

Xioew, linn. Entom., 1849, iv, p. 94 1 Asiliu, pt. 

agllis. Soinnor, Verhandl. K. K. ». b. aesellsoh. Ftvn, xvi, 1866, p. 717 • Aeilna id., 
Wiedem., Attsser. ^?urop, Zmijl. Ins., i, p. 4B6, Hamm, 1828. * 

Bab. Java. 

uioobarensis, Scbiner, Hovar. Item, 1868, p. 192. 

Bab. Nicobar Islands. 


Family LAPHRIDAB. 

J. Bigot, adhtu:. ined .; Laphrina, Bondani, Prodr., i, p. 32, 1856 > Laphriaa. 
Scbiner, 1862. 
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Oenua Atohosia. • ' 

•I 

Maoq.i Emt.y i, 8nd Ft., p. 78, Pam, 1838 j Laphria, pt. 
Cormaosis, pt. Walkor. 

purpurata, Westwood, Trans., Ent. Soc., London, v, 1847-49, p. 283. 

Hab. India. 

haliotides, {Oormansis id.) Walker, Ins. Saunders. Dipt., ii, p. 154, London, 1856. 

Hab. India. 

Genus Nusa. 

Walker, Ins. Sf^nders. Dipt., i, p. 105, London, 1856. 

tsoualis. id., ibid, n. 106: Andrcuosoma id., Sohinor, Verhandl. K. K. «. h. 

Qesellsoh. Wien, 186G, p. 709. 

* Hab. India. 

formio, id', ibid., p. 106 ; Andrcnoaomn id., Sckinor, loc. cit. 

Uab. India. 

Gonns Micuota.mia. 

Mocq., Dipt. Exot , i, 2nd Pt, p. 72, Paris, 1838. 

analia, id., ibid., p. 72. 

Uab. Bengal, Java. 

aunulata, J- Bigot, Ann. 8oc. Ent. France, 1878, p 239. 

Uab. Barmn. 

Genus Laxenechra. 

Macq., Dipt. Esot., i, 2iid Ft., p. 77, Paris, 1838} Lnphrin, pt, Dyseris, 
pt. Loow} Aonrana pt. Walkor, Ins Saunders. Dipt., ii, 1856, p. l07. 

alblbarbia, id., ibid., ]>. 78 j id. Acnrann soxfasuiata, Walker, Ins. Saunders, Dipt., 
ii, p. 107! See Walker, Li-t. Dipt. Ins. Brit. Mtis., vii, Supplt., iii, 1855, p. 672. 

Hab. Bengal. 

flavibarbis, id., ibid., p. 77 ; Scnsti Walkor, lAsf. Dipt. Ins. Brit, JIus,, London rii, 
Snpplt., iii, 1855, p. 572; Laphria hirtiooriiia ? Guerin, Icon. Kijne. Anim. Jns., pi, 
94. 

Uab, India. 

• ijonns HypKRECniA. 

Sohiner, Forhaadt K. h'. *. h. OeseUsoh. Wien, 1866, p. 678; Laphria pt. 

xplooopifortnia. Walker, List Dipt. Ins. Brit, Uus., ii, p. 385, London, 1840. 

Hab. Madras. 



^ DiSTUlS. 

* Loeir, ». Fum. d. A»iHd., 1861, p. 80 j L»pbria. pt. 

dCM, Sohiner, Vgrhandl. X. K .«. b. OmlUfch, TFiMn,1860, p,709; Lapbrb»l.,]{Mq., 
Di^, Sg. i, 8nd Pt., p, 65, Pari*, 1838. 

Bab. ladia. 


Genus Asdrsnosoua. 

Rondani, Prcdr,, i, p. 160,1856 $ Laphria, pt. 

omaipM, Bchinor, Verhandl. K. K. *. h. Q«stll$ch. Wien, 1866, p, 700 ; Laphria id., 
Fabr., kjfgt. Anti., p, ]52. 

Bab. Samatra. ^ 

ftasifera, id., ibid; Laphria id., Wafker, 7owrn.Proceed. linn.Soa., London, i,1657,p«18. 
Bab. Singapore. 


Genus Acuraxa, 

Walker, Inn. SaunderB. i, 1866, p. 107; Laphria, pt. 

sezfaaolata, id*, ibid., p. 107. 

Bab. India. 


Genus Ch(ebade.s. 

Walkor, Ins. Saundm. i, 1856, p. 109 { Laphria, pt. 

aurigena, id., ibid., p. 109. 

Hab. Java, Sumatra. 

Genus Poqonosoha. 

Rondani; Trodr., i, 1866, p. 160 j Laphria, pt. 

stlgmatioa, V. d. Wnlp, Tydschr. v. Entom., Hague, 1872, p. 167. 

Uab. Sumatra. 

beooarii, Rondani, Ann, Mus. Civ. Oenova, i 1875, p. 448. 

Hab. Sarawak. 

Genus Lampria. 

Maoq., Dipt. Esot., i, 2nd Pt., Faria, 1868, p. 60 { Laphria, pi. 

•auribarble, Macq., id., ibid., Suites du 2nd Supplt, Pane, 1847, p. 22. 

Bab. Java. 

Genus Maiba. 

Sebiner, Bin'ar. Beiw, 1868, p. 173} Laphria, Daayllie, Lamprio, pi. 

itpeotablUa, ®anan Sebiner, PerAaailt. B. B. ■. 5. Ogstdlsch. TFtoa, avt, 1866, p. 706 f 
id., (oRm Bpieadida), Gnarin, F^agie OosuUlo, ii, p. 292 j Laphria kollari 

SJO 
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Dolesoliall Nalurk. Tvd»$hr. «. Neded. Indie, Batavia, 1857, p. 896} Laphrisa, Sooia, 
Consobrina, Comes, Beplens, Walker, Jouml. "Proceed. Linn. Soo,, London, 1869, 
pp. 84, 86, et 1861, p, 234; 8ensu. Osten.>Saoken., Laphria congraa, Walker," 
lot. cit., 1861, p. 277. . 

Hab. Amboina, eto. 

aleffans, Sohiner, Verhandl. K. K. s. h. Qeeellech. Wien, 1866, p. 708; Lapbria id., 
Walker, List. Dipt. Ine. Brit. Museim, London, vii, Srd Bupplt., 1855, p. 551. 

Hab. India. 

producta, id., ibid., p. 708; Lapbria id., Walker, Journ, Proceed. Linn, 8oc,, London, 
i, 1857, p. 114. 

Hab. Borneo. 

eoapularis, id., ibid. :*Laphria id., Wiedem., Aueeer. Europ. Zweiflag, Ine., Ist Fart, 
Hamm, 1828, p. 516. 
llab. Java. 

ttnea, Sonau V.d. Wulp, Tijdschr. v. Entom., 1872, Hagno, p. 202; Lapbria id., 
Fabr., Syat. Anti., p. 161; Lainpriii id. Maoq., Dipt. Exot. Suites dn 2nd Supplt. 
Paris, 1847, p. 21; Laphria cyanca, Macq., 8. d Dipt., i, p. 286; Laphria 
colorata, Boisdaval, Voy., de i’Astrolabe, 

Hub. Java, Now Guinon. 

nyothemera, V. d. Wulp, Tijd, v, Eutoni., Hague, 1872, p. 208. 

Hab. Java. 

tuberoulata, id., ibid., p. 211. 

Hab. Java. 

«; 

hiepidella, id., ibid., p. 213. 
llab, Java. 

nigrithorax, id., ibid., p. 210, 

Hab. Sumatra. 

parla, J* Bigot, Alnn. Soo, Eat, France, 1878, p. 230. 

Hab. India. 

oambodgiensis, id., ibid., p. 230. 

Hab. Cambodia. 


Genus Laphria. 

Fabr., Syet. Anil.; Asllns, pt. Linn, (et auctor.), 

relnvardti, Wiedem., Ausser. Europ, Zmijlug. Ins. Igfc Part, p. 603, JZomm, 1828; 
Sensu Schiner, FerhaniH. K. K. a. b. (heellsch, Wien, 1866, p. 707, Laphtto fer^ns, 
Walker, Li»i,Dipt. Ins. Brif Bus., fjondon, vii, 3rd Supplt., p, 654,1855. ^ 

Hab. Java. 

altenuHUi, id., ibid., p. 611 ; Bensu Walker Li^ Dipt. Ine. Brit. Mue., London, vii. 8r<i 
St^pplt., 1856, p. 655. 

Bab. Java. 
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^TUloMxtu, id.| ibid., p, 614. 

« Hab, Java, N. Oeram. 

Itueoproota, id., ibid., p. 517. 

Hab. Java. 

iavana, Macqnart, S. d J5w/. i, p. 282, Parw, 1884. 

Uab. Java. 

ae&omora, id., JHpt. £jeof,, i, 2ud Port, p. 66, Pam, 1838. 

Hab. Bengal. 

latore-punotata. id** ibid., p. 6C. 

Hab. OUina. 

luteipexmia. id., ibid., SuUeK da fbid Supplt, p. 23, 1847. 

Hab. Java. 

flaviiiaoioe, id., ibid , 4lh SuppK., p. 72, I860. 

Hub. Java. 

bipartita, id., ibid., Sth Supplt.t p. 62. 

Uab. Java. 

eemii'ulva, Higot-, Soc, Ent, Fratme, 1878, p. 823. 

Uab. India. 

melania, id., ibid., p. 224. 

Uab. Islands of tbo ludiau Arcbipclago. 

claripenois, id., ibid., p. 224. * 

Uab. Coyioii. 

aobria. Walker, Join'll, Proceed, Linn, Soc., London, i, 1857, p. 12. 

Hab. Singapore. 

baslffutta, id., ibid., p. 11. 

Hab. Singapore. 

radioalie, id., ibid., p. 11. 

Hab. Singapore. 

basifera, id., ibid., p. 11. 

Hab. Singaporo. 

orotta, id., ibid., p. 10. 

Hab. Singapore. 

aotabUie, id., ibid., p, 10. 

Bab. Malacoa. 


inaorea, id., ibid., p. 11. 
Hab. Singapore^ 

plana, id., ibid, p. 18 . 
19 ^ SSagnpate. 
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imbsUlNy ibid., p. 12. 

Eab. Singapore. 

unlfiMoia, id., ibid., i 1867, p. 113. 

Eab. Borneo. . 

oomptiMima, id.> ibid., p. 118. 

Eab. Borneo. 

xttdis, id., ibid., p. 114. 

Eab. Borneo. 

lepida, id., ibid., p. 114. 

Ip Eab. Borneo. 

eompleta, id., ibid., p. il4. 

Eab. Borneo. 

InelTllia, id., ibid., p. 116. 

Eab. Borneo. 

partita, id., ibid., p. 116. 

Eab. Borneo. 

interrupta, id., ibid., p. 116. 

Hab. Borneo. 

olngnlifera, id., ibid., p. 116. 

Hab. Borneo. 

deteota, id., ibid., p. 116. 

Hab. Borneo. 

oonatrlota, id., Li»t Dipt. Ins. Brit. Mus., Lmdon, vii, 3rd Svpplt,, 1856, p. 656. 

Hab. Bamatra. 

id., Dipt. drts. Br%t. S£ti8.f j6endofi, ii, 1843, p. 371. 

Hab. Hong. Kong. 

abeolHa, id.* TVans. Bntom, Soc., London, 1868, p. 282. 

Hab. Barma. 

horrida, id., List Dipt. Jn8. Brit. Mus., London, ▼ii, 8rd SappU., 1866, p. 661. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

Aira, id., ibid., p. 661. 

Hab. Bamatra. 

oKryaotelttei id-, ibid., p. 662. 

Hab. India. 

I 

alTa, id., Xiet. Dipt. Int. B-U. Um., London, ii, 1849, p. 446. 

Hab. Bengal. 

id., ibid., lii, Srd Supplt., 1856, p. 668. 

HabtSaawtra. 
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twnm, id., ibid., p, 854. 

Hab. Somatm. 

atnra, id., ibid., p. 654. 

Bab. Somatra. 

blumei, V. d. Walp, Tijdschr. p. Entom., Hague, 1872, p. 170. 

Bab. JtkTtk. 

igaobUia, id., ibid., p. 173, 

Hab. Java. 

mtUleri, id., ibid., p. 174. 

Hab. Borneo, Java. 

gra-vipea, id., ibid., p. 173. 

Hab. Java. 

aoUta. id., ibid., p. 178. 

Hab. Java. 

hiatrionioa, id., ibid., p. 179. 

Hab. Java. 

aureola, id., ibid., p. 180. 

Hab. Java. 

futilia, id., ibid., p. 183. 

Hab. Borneo, Sumatra. 

aignatlpea, id., ibid., p, 101. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

diveraa, id., Sumatra Expodi, V. d. VVuIp, p. 22. 

Hab. Silago. 

barbiorura, Rondani, Ann. Jfu». Civ. Oenova, 1873, p. 447. 

Hab. Sarawak. 

fulvicrura, id., ibid., p. 448. 

Hab. Sarawak. 

aetiorura, id., ibid., p. 448. 

Hab. Sarawak. 

taphiua. Walker, Ziaf. Dipt. Ins. Brit. Jfits,, Zoadon, 1848, p. 380. 

Hab. Ceram, Philippine Is. 


Family THEREVID.®. 

J, Bigot, adhuo insd. 1891 1 Xylotomw, Meig., Syst. Bssehr., ii, 1820* Xylo- 
tomes, Maoq., 8. A Buff., Dipt, i, p. 418, Paris, 1834, Walker, Sobioer * 
Anthraoini, pt. Fallea; Therevime j Therevina, Rondani, Prodr., J, 1836, 
pp. 91 et 165; Boittbylidss, pt. (oZtm). J. Bigot, 
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Genas Tbebeta. 

Fallen, 1820, JShiaom .} Thereva, Latr., Frecu Oaraet. Im. 1796 $ Psi^ooephala 
pt. Zetfcent;., Dipt, Bcand., i, 1842 j Dialinenra pt. Bond., Prodr., i, 
1866, p. 155; Bibio, pt. Panzer, Fallen; Nemoteloe, pt. Degeer. 

nigella, Wiedemann, Auaaor. Europ, Zteeiflug, Ina., i, p. 232, Samm, 1828. 

Hab. Tranqnebar, Madras Pr. 

albina, 16., Zool. Ifagcu., iii, p. 3. 

Hab. Java. 

.bigotl, ("‘FstiocepAaia iruiica Bigot, name already oocapied by Walker’s Bpeciee) 
J. Bigot, Am, 3oe, Eqt. Pranoe, 1889, p. 326. 

Hab. India. 

•egua. Walker, Ina. Samdera Diot,, i, p. 167, London, 1856. 

Hab. India. 

sequena, id., ibid., p. 168. 

Hab. India. 

persequa, id., ibid., p. 158. 

Hab. India. 

niTaria, id., ibid., p. 159. 

Hab. India. 

indioa, id., ibid., p. 169. 

Hab. India. 

eylindrloa, id., Liat Dipt, Ins. Brit. Mna., London, i, 1848, p. 224. 

Hab. India. 

lateralis, Wiedem., uiiueer. Europ. Zuiaijlag, Ins., i, p. 231, Eamm, 1828. 

Hab. Tomate, Maniila. 

praBoedens, Walker, Joum. Proceed. Linn, Soc., London, i 1857, p. 118. 

Hab. Borneo. 


Family EMPlDiE (Hybotidm). 

Hmpidi, J. Bigot, .4nn. Soc. Ent, Francs, 1889, p- Hi et 114; Hybotidae, 
llemerodromydm, Tachydromydue, id., loe. cif. i Empides, Latr., Eouv. 
Diet. mat. Nat., 1804; Empidi, Fallen, Spec. Ent., 1810 j Empidae, id., 
Diap. Dipt; 1817; id., Loew, Moigen; Enipidm, Leach, Sam. Comp., 1819 1 
Meigeu, Syst. fkschr,, 1820} Hybotinas, pt. Taohydromydae et Taohy* 
dromynm, Lacr. Zottorst. Macq., Wiedem.; Taobydromia, pt. Haoq., 
S. A Buff. Dipt, I Empides, Uybotides, J. Bigot (oiint); Empidii, Bondani, 
Prodr,, ), 1856 s Empidw, Empidina, Taohydromynm, Phillodromyna, 
Hybotidina, (olim), Empidinte, Walker, Liat Dipt. Ins. Brit. JWtts., 
London, iii, p. 4M, 480, 1849} Meig., Syst. Besohr., 1820 j Asilos 
Soopoli. pt, HmpiiuB, Hybotinn^ Sohiner, 18^. 
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Mfiigen., pt. Illi^. Maga*., ii, 1803, p. 260} Hnsoa, pi. Lian.t Etnpit, 
Da« 7 pogou, Affilna, pi. Fabr.; AQrotayia, Bonelli, Manuier,, Smg^op>, 
xi, 1819; ITybotMiaa, Rond., pt. Prodr., i, 1856, p. 168. 

Itacatlnut, Bigot, Ann, 8oc, Eat, Franco, 1889, p. 127. 

Uab. India. 

braobiaUa, Rondani, .inn. Mus. Civ, Genova, 1875, p. 446. 

Hab. Borneo. 


Gornw PxEnosPYLra. 

Rondani, Prodr., i, 1856, p. 1.52; Harpamoms, J. Bigot, Raw. et Ifag. Fool.,* 
6 t(«ri», 1859, p. 306: Epioeia, pt. Walker, Proceed, Linn, Soe,, 
London, 1861, p. 149. 

bloolor, Bigot, i»fl. 8oc, Ent. France, 1889, p. lEJ. 

Hab. India. 

’ Genus Hilaba. 

Mcigon., Sgd. Beechr,, 3rd Pt., iZawoi, 1822 j Bibio, pt. Panser; Tochy- 
dromyia, pt. Fabr.; Erapis, pt. Fabr. Fallen. 

bares, Walker, Li»t, Dipt. Ini, Brit. Mm., iii, p. 491, London, 1849. 

Hab. India. 

Family DOLIOHOPOD^. 

Dolichopodi, J, Bigot, odJiHC. wed. 1891; Dolichopodos, Latr., Oen. Crus, et 
Ins., iv, 1809; Dolichopidro, Leach, Bam. Comp., 1819; Doliohopodes, 
Macq., 3. d Buf Dipt., Paris, i, 1834, p. 434; Ooltchopidio, Rondani, 
Pradr., i, p. 29, 1866; Dolichopinm, (olim), Rond., loo cit. ; Dolichopinai, 
Rondani, Prodr,, p. 140, ct Raphina, p. 145; Dolicbopodii, (oitm}, J 
Bigot:>Dolichopida3, Schinor; Dolichopodoa, Walker, List. Dipt. Ins, Brit, 
3Iit9., London, iii, 1849, p. G41. 

• 

Genus SPAinipaiLOPUs. 

J. Bigot, Ann. Soc, Ent, France, 1890, p. 268; Poilopne, PailopodiM, Rondani, 
pt. 

globifer, Bigot, loe. cit., p. 268; FsilopliB, id., Wiedem., Autser, Europ, Zwtifiuf, 
Itu,, 2nd Ft., jffafnm, 1830, p. 221. 

Bab. China. 

Genus Psilopodius. 

Rondani, Prodr., ir, Pt. 3,1861, p. 11; Petlopodios, J. Bigot, Ann. S. Enf, 
France, Pailopne, Ifoig., 8p*t. Beschr,, ir, p. 36, ttanrn, 1824; Leptopne, 
pt. Fallen, 1828; Soiapns, pt. Zeller, 1842; Agonosoma, {alias Ohryso. 
Boma) pt. Ooerin, Foy. do la Coquille, 2830, p. 293. 

vaens, Wiedem., Anwr, Ewrop. Zw^fing, Ins,, U, Banm, 1880, p, 214. 

Hab. Jam 
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vittatus, id., ibid., p. sig, 

Hab. Java. 


oriniecKmla, Wiedem., Auas. Hurop,, p. 223. 
Hab. Java. 


Hafa^india * W., Pabr., Syet. Anti 

flaTioomia. id,, ibid., p. 227 , 

Hab. Samatra. 

apicallB, id., ibid., p. 227. 

' Hab. Sotnatra. 

i. 

■leuoopoflion, Wiedem., Anal. Entom., p. 40. 

Hab. India. 


pusiUua, (nomen bialecium), Macq., Dipt. Exot, ii, 2nd Ft 
Hab. India. ' 


Paris, 1843, p. 117, 


eonioornia, id., ibid., Supplt., 1846, p. 120 . 

Hab. Pondioborrjr, Sydney. 

•legma, Walker, Ins. Saunders, Dipt., i, London, 1866. p. 210 
Hab. India. 

oesleatla, id., List Dipt. Ins. Brit. Afus., London, 1849, iii, p. 643 
Hab. India. ' ^ ' 


eupido, id., ibid., p. 643. 

Hab. India. 

aetipea. Bigot, .4 «m. 80 a. Ent. France, 1890, p. 284. 
Hab. Indian Archipelago. 

armlllatua, id., ibid., p. 285. 

Hab. Oeylon. 

appendioulatua, id., ibid., p. 286. 

Hab. Barmali. 


fnaoopenuatua, id., ibid., p. 287. 

Hab. Borneo, 

olarua. Walker, Joum. Proa. Linn. Soe. London, i. 1867 a IS 
Hab. Mt. Opbir. 

robtiatua, id., ibid., p. 16. 

Hab. Singapore. 

aubnotatua, id, ibid. 

Hab. Mt. Opbir. 

poatloua, id., ibid. 

Hab. Halaooa. 




f No. 2, 
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tenebronu, id.| ibid. 

Hab. Singapore, Bornoo. 

aUectaiM, id., ibid., p. 119,1857. 
llab. Borneo. 

slliolena, id., ibid. 

Hab. Borneo. 

illioions, id., ibid., p. ISO. 
liab. Borneo. 

delectans, id., ibid. 

Hab. Borneo. 

prolioiens, id., ibid. 

Uab. Bornoo. 

proleotans, id., ibid. 

Hab. Borneo. 

eollucons, id., ibid, 

Uab. Borneo, 

dereliotus, id, ibid., p. 121. 

Uab. Borneo. 

Tillipes, RondanI, An>t, Mux. Civ, Oenova d, Slor, Nal,, 1875, p. 445. 

Uab. Sarawak. 

patellatua, V. d. Wulp, Sumatra JExpetlUim, p. 37. 

Uab. Bnroatra. 

obscuratiis, *d., Tijtlfichr. v. Efitom.f dcol srxvu, p. 22o. 

Uab. Padatig, Sumatra. 

aiatui, id., ibid., p. 227, 

Uab. Java.* 


Gonna RnAPinoM. 

Meig., Rlig. Magaa., ii, 1803, p. 272; lijrdrocbna, Fallon, 1823; Porpbjrops, 
pt. Meigen; Xiphandriam, pt. Loow, Nm. Beitr. Dipt., 1867. 

dilatatum, Wiedem,, Ausser, Europ. Eweijlug, /as,, 2nd pt., Hamm, 1830, p. 11. 

Uab. China. 


Oonus Chrysotdb, 

* Meig., Syst. Besehr., ir, p. 40,1824 ; Doliohopne, pt. 

roatrattts, B^t, Ann. Soc. Et^. France, 1890, p. 295. 

Hab. Ceylon. 

Wiedem., Awter. Europ. Eweijlug. Ins., Ii, p. 212, ffamm, 1830. 
^Hab. China. 

81 
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Genus Mbsobhaoa. 

Sohiner, Novar. Boise, 1868, p. 217* 

torauata, 3. Bigot, dm. Boe. Ent. Frcaice, 1890, p. 294. 

Eab. Ceylon. 


Genus Dolichopits. 

Latr., Precis Caract. Qener., 1796; Nomotelos, pt. Panzer; Saiyra, p6. 
Meig. 

faaoipennie, Wiedem., Analect, Entomol., p. 40. 

Hab. India. « 

zioaao, id., ibid., p. 40. 

Hab. India. 

eleotns. Walker, Joum, Proceed, Linn. Soc., London, {, 1857, p. 121. 

Hab. Borneo. 

alligatus, id., ibid., p. 121. 

Hab. Borneo. 

oolleotus, i6., ibid., p- 121. 

Ilab. Borneo. 


Genus Arotra. 

Macq., S, A Evff. Dipt., i, Paris, 1834, p. 458; Scbinor, Rondani, Zetbomt., 
id.; Forphyrops, Meig. pt. 

spinlpee, Dolosohall, Nalurh, Tijdschr. Kederl, Indie, Batavia, 1856, p. 410. 

Hab. Java. 


Genus Diaphords. 

Meig., Byst, Beschr., iv, 1824, p, 32; Ooliohopas, Fallon; Nomatoprootns ? 
Loow, JN’eu. Beitr., 1867, p. 40. 

mandarinus, Wiodora., Aussor. Europ. Zweifl. Ins., ii pt., Bamm, 1830, p. 212. 

Hab. China. 

delegatus, Walker, Jbum. Proceed. Linn. Soc., London, i, 1857, p. 122. 

Hab. Borneo. 

esneua, DoloschalJ, Naturk, Tijdschr. v. Kederl. Indie, Batavia, now series, 1K!6, p. 409. 
Hab. Java. 

9 

Genus Pvopes. 

Loew, V, Neu Beitr., 1857, p. 29. 

nloobarensis, Schlner, Novar. Bern, 1868, p. 221. 

Hab* Nidobar Islands, 
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Fsmiiy BOHBTUB^. 

J. Bigot, odMiC. imd,, 1891 1 BombjUarii, Chm. Chtet. et Jm, iv, p. 919, 
1809 { Bombylnru, Fallen, i^>ee. JSnt,, 1810; Bombyliden, Loach, Ftlint. 
Ban^uiop,, 1816; Boxnbylidao, Leach, Sum, Comp., 1819 1 Bombylien, 
Macq., S. d Buff, Bipf.,, i, 1831 ; Bombylidao ct Bombylina, Bondaui, 
Prodr,, {, 1850, pp. 14, 33, 102 ; Bombylida}, Sohinor, 18C2 ; Anthraoii, 
pt. Latr., Oen. Crmt. ct Bn., iv, p. 809, 1809; Anthraoini, pt Fallon, Sp. 
MhI., 1810; Antbraoides, pt. Ltwh, Edinb. Encydop,, 1815; Antliraoidao, 
)d«, Sam, Comp., 1819 ; AutlirocieuB, pt. Macq., S. d Buff, IHpt., i, 1834 ; 
Bombyliorii, Walkor, List. Dipl, Jhs, Brit. Museum, 1849. 

Genus Exoprosopa. 

Maoq. Dipt. Eitot., ii, let Pt., Partii, ]84t;, p. 85; iAithrox, pt. llyperaloDia, 
p.68, lleteralunia, pt., p. 61, Argyruepihi, pt., Uoiiitaui, Archiv.p. 1. £ool. 
Modena, 1800, p. 68, Sie. Eat. p. I, Zoolog., p. 58, Modena, 1860, Trinuria, 
pt. Mnlsant, 1853; Lithorhychne, pt. Maccp, Dipt. Exot., ii, let l*t., p. 
78, Paris, 1840. 

ponnipee, Maoq., Dipt, Exot, iJ, let Pt., Parte, 1840, p. 47; Anthrax id, Wiodoni., 
Dipt. Exot., i, p. 129, 

Hab. Java. 

sphinx, id., ibid., p, 37; fiibio id., Fabr., MutU. Ins., ii, p. 339. 

Uab. India, 

bengalensis, id., ibid., p. 49, 

Uab. Bengal. 

Javana, id., ibid., p. 49. 

Uab. Jura. 

binotata, id., ibid., Sth Suppl., 1855, p. 60, 

Hab. India. 

Aavofasolata, id., ibid., p. 70. 

Hab. Chiaa, 

obzysolampis, Jaennicke, Ntu. Eeot. Dipl., Frankfurt, 18G7, p. 36, 

Hab. Java. 

albioincta, Maoq., Dipt. Exot., ii, 1st Ft., Patis, 1840, p, 38, 

Hab, Shanghai. 

brahma, Bohiner, Eovar. Seise, 1868, p. 118. 

Hab. Ceylon, 

aoraatiaoa. Ga6rin, Iconogr., Paris, 1839-38, p. 39. 

Hab. B^al. *' 

dozyca,,Sanaa Ost.-Saoken, ^»n. Mus. Civ. Oenove, 1880, p. 433 ;* Yontrimaonla, 
Dole^., Eaiuri. Tydaekr. v, Nederl. Indie, Batavia, 1857, p. 399; Anthrax id., 
BoidnrsI, Faun. d. I’Oeeanie. Voy. de V Astrolabe., ii, p. 666; Pelops, Walkor, Jowal. 
Proceed. Linn. 8oe,, London, iii, p. 90 ; Jaamioko, A'eu. Exot. Dipt., p. 97. 

H|^ Boraeo, Amboina, Teinato, N. Goinaa, Am, Uolocoas, Gilolo. 
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Genus Htperalonii. 

Bondani, Archiv. p. 1. Zool. Modena, 1863, p. 57; Exoprosopa, p(^. 

sudouiniJ, Sensa Bondaui, id., p. 67; Exoprosopa id., Macq., Dipt. Exot., ii, 
l8t Fart., 1840, p. 86. 

Hab. India. 

fiucutlpennls, Sensn id., ibid., p. 57; Exoprosopa id., Macq., Dipt. Exot., Suites du 
2nd SuitpU., 1847, p. 83. 

Tlab, Java. 

tantalus, Bensu id, ibid., p. 453; Anthrax id., Fabr., Ent, Syst., iv, p. 260. 

Hub. Java. 

oenomoous, id., ibid., p. 453. 

Uab. Bortioo. 


Genus Ai{<jyRO.'i(ED.\. 

Sohinor, Wien Entom, Mo'i i/echr., ir, 1860, p. 61; Anthrax, pt. 

semisoita, Sonan Ost. Sackon, Ann. Cii’. Oeiioua, 1880, p. 432; Anthrax id., 
Walker, Jonrn. Proceed. Linn. Soc., London, 1857, p. 118. 

Hub. Borneo. 

dlstlffina, Sonsti Sohinor, Kovar. ItciKe, 1868, p. 122; Anthrax Id., Wiedem., Amsscj'. 
Europ. Zteeijlny. Jnn., iHt Part, Hamm, 1828, p. 300; Sotisn V, d. Wulp, Tijdechr. 
Ent, deal, xxiii, Anllirax arKyropyga, Doleacli., Nalark. Tijdechr. v. Nederl. Jndie, 
Batavia, 1857, ]). 401. 

Hub. Amboinn, Jura. 

inolania, V* d. Wulp, Notes/. Leyden Museum, Not. rii, 1885, p. 84. 

IJab. Java. 


Genns Anthrax. 

Scopoli, Efitow. Crtoiiof., 1763, p. 358; Nomotolna, pt. Hogeer; Bibio, Boasi. 
pt. 

sphinx, Fabr., Enf. Syst,, ir, p. 261. 

Hab. India. 

Use, id., ibid., p. 257. 

Uab. Bengal. 

bipunotata, Fabr., Syst. Anti., p. 118. 

Hab. Tranquobor Madras Fr. 

<lia, Wiedem., Ami. Entom., p. 

Hab. Tnwqoebar Madras F.-. 

troglodyte, Sonau V. d. Wulp, NjIss/. Leyden Mm., 1886, p. 88; Anthrax hyalina, 
Wiedem., Dipt. SxoU, i, p. U1; Anthrax lueens, Walker, Jne. Smndsra. Dipt., i 
Xeadea, 1856, p. 180. 

Bab. India, Java. 
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fol-nda, Wiedem., Di^, Sea., i, p. 148. 

Hab. Jara. 

absalon, M., iasser. Europ. J^oeiduff. Ins., let Part, ITamm, 1838, ». 817, 
Hab. India. 

satyms, (Bibio) Pabr., Mantissa Ins., ii, p. 329. 

Uab. China. 

duvauoelii, Macqnart, Dipt. Eacot., il, l>f part, p. 63. 
nab. Bengal. 

appendiculata, id., ibid., 6th Supplt., IS.'SS, p. 74. 

Hab. China. 

purpuraria. Walker, Ins. Saxmders. Dipt., i, London, 1850, p. 169. 

Hab. Java. 

aemiluoida, id , ibid., p. 170. 

Uab. India. 

albida, id,, ibid., p. 171. 

Hab. India. 

auriplena, id., ibid., p. 171. 

Hab. India. 

insiilata, id., ibid , p. 172. 

Hab. India. 

oarbonaria, id., ibid., p. 173. 

Hab. India. 

manifeata, id., ibid., p. 178. 

Hab. India. 

elara, id., ibid., p. 179. 

Hab. India. 

luoida, id., ibid., p. 179. 

Hab. India. 

limpida, id., ibid., p. 179. 

Hab. India. 

aporta, id., ibid., p. 180. 

Hab. India. 

albo-ftalTa, id., ibid., p. 182. 

Hab, India. 

Iiutitttto, id., ibid., p. 183. 

Hab. India. 

• teferena, id., ibid., p. 189. 

^ Hab. India. 
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divea, id., list Dipt. Jm, Brit. Mas., London, 1840. ii, p. 840. 

Hab, Sylhot. 

bimooula, id., ibid., p. 864. 

Hub. China. 

alezott, id., ibid., p. 246. 
llab. India. 

oollarit, id., ibid., p. 847. 

Ilab. Madras. 

basU'asoia, id., ibid., p. 248. 

Hab. Bengal. 

combinata, id., Trana.%it, Soc., London, (2), iv, 1857, p. 143. 

Hub. China. 

degonora. id., Joum. Proceed, Linn. 8oc., London, i, 1867. n. 16 
Hub. Singapore. 

satellitia, id., ibid., i, 1857, p. IIO. 

Hab. Borneo, N. Coram. 

oarbo, Bondani, Ann, Miia, Gio. di Star. Nat. Genova, 1876, n 453 
Hab. Sarawak. 


ruttooUis, Snnudors, Tram. Ent. Soc., London, Ui, 1841 p. 60 
Hab. India. 


Genus BoiiByLius. 

Linn., Faun. Suec, 1761. 

maoulatus, Fabr., Sysl, Autl., p. 803, 

Hab. Tranquebar Madras IV. 

orientall., Moeq., Dipt. Eaot., ii, lat Part. Paris, 1840. p 90 
. Hab. India. »i • 

BOolUB, Walker, Ins. Saunders, Dipt, i, London, 1866, p. 201. 

Uftb^ IwlEe ^ 

***Sb.*in^a^^ *** P- 284. 

tarioolor, Gn6rin, leonogr., Paris, 18us>.30, p. 538 

Hab. India. 

. Genus Comastes. 

ort..8»k.. 

4 wuip. (a 
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Oenns Akastoeciius. 

Oat..Saok., Wettwn JHpi., Woehitigim, 1877, p. 88S» Bombyliiaa, pfc. 

loagtoostrtg, V. d. Wulp, IToteaf. leyden Mwt., 1885, p. 85. 

Hab. Himalayas. 


Qe&tis Phthibia. 

Meig^ mtg.f Maga%. il, 1803, p. 268 1 Bombyllua, pt. Mikan; Volucolla, pt. 
Faor* ^ 

ffraoilis. Walker, Ina. Saunden. Dipt., i, London, 1866, p. 104 
Hab. India. 


Genus Toxodhora. 

Moig, HKsr. Jfofl-a»., ii, 1803, p. 270; Bombyling, pt. Pabr. 

javana, Wiedem., Dipt. Luot., i, p. 179, 

Hab. Java. 

ailpa. Walker, List Dipt. Itis, Brit. Museum, London, ii. 1849. p. 298 
Hab. China. 


Genus Systeopus. 
Wiedem., Nov. Dipter. Qenera, 1820. 

ophloneus, Westwood, Trans. Pnf. Soe., London, 1876, p. 674. 
Hab. India. 

polistoides, id., ibid., p. 675. 

Hab. Siam. 

tipuloldes, id., ibid., p. 676. 

Hab. Suln. 

eumenoides, Westw. Querin, Mag. Zool., 1842, p. 4, pi. 90. 
Hab. India. 


PamUy PIPUNOULIDiE. 

J. Bi^t, adhw ined., 1891; Pipuaoalini, Zotfcorat., Dipt. Scandin., i. 1842 1 
Pipunonlidae, Schiner, 1862; Pipmioulid®, Hondani, Prodr., I. p. 18. 
1866, et ^unouUna, ibid., p. 189; Megacephali, Walker, List Dipt. 
Ins. Bnt. Mm., London, 1849, iii, p. 689. ^ 


Genus Pipuhculus. 


P* Oephalopg, Fallen; Microoera, 

Meig.} C^halops {oUm) Fallen. 


azmatna^ Thomson, Sugenies Itesa, Stockholm, 1868-68, p. 618. 
Hab. China. 


abaotssns, id., iUd., p, 514. 
Hab. China, 
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Family CONOPSIDI. ^ 

3, ined.i 1891; ConopaartiB, Latr., Oen. Crust, et /na., iv, p. 333, 

1809 1 Gonopsarii, id., Hist. Nat, 1804; Oonopsides, Leocli, Edinh. Eney* 
clop., 1813 { Conopica, Nibzob, Oermar. Mo^as. Entom. 1818; Conopsaiiae, 
Moig., 1824; Oonopidao, Leacb, Steph. Cutal., 1829, id., ibid.. Bam, 
Comp., 1819; Conopaariso, Maoq,, B- d Buff., ii, 1835; Oonopsarias, 
Walker, Zist, Dipt. Ins. Brit. Mus,, Zondon, 1819, p. 669, Conopidoe, 
Rondani, Prodr., i, p. 11,1856, et Oonopiaa, ibid,, p. 56, (o2tm Conopinae); 
Conopaidii (oHm), J. Bigot; Conopidcc, Sohin., 1862. 

Genus Cosore. 

Linn., Faun. Sx^c, 1701; Brocbyglosauin, Leopoldins, Oonopsides, Conopoejas, 
Conopilla, Sphtxosonm, S}>urigIossam, Fhysocopbala, pt. Rondani; 
Bombibia, LIuy, 1863. 

orythrooephala, Fnbr., 8yst, Anti., iv, p. 392. 
llab. India. 

teataees, Macq., Dipt. Exot, ii, 3rd Ft., Faria, 1843, p. 9. 
llab. Bengal. 

gigaa, id., ibid., p. 10. 

Hab. Java. 

pootyas. Walker, Ins. Saunders. Dipt., i, London, 1S50, p. 253. 

Hab. Java. 

Javaniea, Dolosob., Naturh. Tijdschr. v, Nedcrl. Indie., Batavia, 1856, p, 409. 

Uab. Djokjokoi'ta. 

oalopua, J. Bigot, Ann, Boo, Ent, France, 1887, p. 33, 
llab. Fondiohorry. 

tenellns, J* Bigot, Ann. 3. Ent. France, 1887, p. 35. 

Hab. Ceylon. 

nnbeoulOBoa, id., ibid., p. 36. 

Hab. Ceylon. 

annulosus, id. ibid., p. 36. 

Hab. Islands of tbo Indiiui Arobopelago. 

Family syRVtilDI. 

J. Bigot, adh«c. l?yl; Syrptiia), Latr., Qen. Crust, et Ins., iv, p. 319, 
1809 i SyrphidoH, Jfa'imt. Enoydop,, 1816; Syrpbioi, Fallen, BiSp, 

IXpfsr., 1817; Ryiphidji'. Leacb, Sam. Comp., 1819; Syrpbioi, Meig., 
Byst. Besohr -, Syrpl idaj, Macq., S. d Buff. Dipl., i, p. 468, Paris, 
1884; Syrpbioi, Walker, list, iii, p. 537, London, 1849; Syrpbidre^p. 11, 
et Byrpbhia, p. 46, Rondani, Prodr. i, 1866; Syrpbidue, Wiedem. | 
Syrpblnw, (Otim). Rondani; Syrpbidse, Sohiner, 1863; Syrpbidii (oIi»), . 
J. Bigot. 
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Genna Cebu. 

Fabr, Enhm. Sii^tam., ir, p, 277; Ontiopsi, pt. Scbr.; STtphas, pt-. PaniiSir. j 
Sphixtmorphn, pt., fioiid tni, i, I Saw. p. 55; V. Loew. JT. Beitr,i 

1SS2; Saf nlwr.s, Tiam. IS 13-47, p. 03, Munog. 

jarana, Wieiloai., AnaUcl. Entoirt., p. 32. 
llab, Jura. 

eiimonioides, Saundovs, Tr-mn, Ent. ffo.?,, Lontfoit, IStl-lS, iil, p. fiO, 

Uab. Bengal. 


Genus SmYSiMonrirA. 

Ron«lani, Prodr., i, 1850, p. 35; Ceria pf. Falir. 

anchnrata. J- Bigot, 4?f». H<h'. Enf. Franrj, 1833, p. 318. 
ll.'ib. Sarawak. 


Genus SrniXExV. 

RoTwlaiii, Prndr., i, 1850, p, 40 ; Jlilesia, pt. 

fiilvipes, J. Bigot, .Ihh, Soc. Ent. Frinco, 1883, p. 340. 
Ilab. Java. 

fiiscicosta, i'b ibid., 1875, p. 469. 

Uab. Sarawak. 

flavifacies, id. ibid., 1875, p. 471. 

JIab. Sarawak. 


Gomis Mir.EsrA. 

Latr, O^n. Cru^f. et Tnf^., iv, p, 339, 1809 • Syrpbus pt. Pubr, ; Erisfcalis, pt, 
Pabr. Sphixea, pt ami, (Jallijjrobola, pt. lloiid , Prodr., i, 1836, p. 47. 

reinwardtii, WieJom., .4?ial. Entom., p, 33. 

Uab. Java, Siagaporo. 

maonlaris, id* ibid., p. 34. 

Hab. Java, Singapore. 

gigas, Mftcq , Dipt. S. d i, Paria, 1834, p. 533. 

Hab. Java. 

Itmbipennia, id., Dipt. Exot, Suit, du 2nd SuppU., 1847, p. 42. 

Uab- Java. 

meyeri» Jaenuicko, N. Exot. Dipt., Fr'xnhfurt, 1867, p. 93. 

Hab. Java. 

▼eipoidei. Walker, Jwml, Proceed. Lxwn. Sac., London, 1857, p. 18, 

Hab. Singapore. 

22 
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Genus Chrysotoxum. 

Meig., mg, Magnz., ii, 1803. p. 275; Oonops, pt., Scopoli} Mulio, pi/Pabr. 
Fallon; Syrphns, pt., Panzer; Milesia, pt., Pabr. 

baphyrus, Walker, Lint Dipt. Ins. Brit. Mus., London, iii, 1849. p. 042 
nab. Bengal, » f 

antiquum, id., Ing. Samdgrs. Dipt., i, 18S0, London, p. 218. 
llab. India. 

indioum, id., ibid., p, 218. 

Uab. India. 


uonns AlroRODON. 

Mc.>, my ii, p, 27,1. ,802; jrniio, Slraltay., pt, , ApWt,., 

Pan.,, lS3,i, p. 480. ’ ’ ’ ' ®- “ ®“«'- ^•P'- *. 

stUboWM.^nolbor, /.isl flipi. /» .. jin/, £o,„lm, IS-IO, iii, p. 638. 


aumntranus. V. d. Wulp, iiitmafra Expod., p. 29. 
llab. Sumatra. 


apioalia, id., ibid., p. 20. 
llab. Sumatra. 


uonns Ascia. 

Rroig., SysL Ucschr., 3rd pt., Jfanm, 1823, p. 18G. 

braohyatoma, Wiodom., .lusoer. Eh)-/)m r o , « 

u»b. India. ' 2'“' Bamm, 1830, p. 80. 


iJACCIIA. 

pt^Fabf ° b'* v’ Moeq., 

. y> pnns, pt. Fabr. j Baca vol Bacha, Sebiner, 1862. 

“"'J I't- ««»>». 1830, p. 98. 

’““JSib! W "'“'■I- a. 2-3 Pt.. 1843, p. 108. 

'• ?• 888. 

' •“ ®' 1M9. P. 648. 

tripMtita, id,, .7b«ji»/. Brocood, Linn r , 

Jfovar, Beigt,, p. 844. * ’* ''“i 1884, p. 212 j ▼, iSobiner, 

Hab. Batohionj Nioebar Islands. 
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pedioeUata, Dolescli.^ Nalnrk. Tijdsehr, v. l^ederl. ladte, Batavia, 1856, pi 411, 

Hab. Java. 

gratiosa, Bigot, ^»n. Soc, Ent, France, 1883-84, p. 335. 

Hab. Sarawak. 


Genus Lycastris. 

Walker, Trans. Ent, Soc,, London, 1857, p. 155. 

albipea, id. ibid., p. 155. 

Hab. India. 


Genus Tigridomyia. 

J. Bigot, (olim, Tigridcniyirt vel. Tigridiauiyia); J. Bigol, Ann, Soc, Ent. 
France, 1883, Bullet, Ko. 13, p. SIS. 

piotipes, id. Ann. 8. Enl. France, p. 348, 1883-84. 

Hab. Java. 


Genus IscnYROSYRrnus. 

J. Bigot, Soc, Ent, France, 1882, BuUoi. No. C, p. 68. 

airae, id. ibid., p. 78. 

Hab. India. 

tigerinus, id., Ann, Soc. Ent. France, 1885, p. 2-IB. 

Hab. ludisi. 


Genus ANCYr.08YRi>Ha.s. 

J. Bigot, Am. Soc. Enl. France, 1882, Bullet. No. 6, p. 08. 

aalvias, id. ibid., Syrphus id., Fabr., Ent, S';/sf. iv, p. 306, (1791.); Sensu WiedcM, 
Ausaer. Euro^. Ziceijl. Ins., ii, p. 122; i^ensu <')}iton-Snoken, .dun. Mhs. Civ. Oetwvn, 
1880, p. 438; SyrpbuB ©ricetorum, Fabr., EtU. Sysi., iv, p. 287; Syrphus inciouralis ? 
Macquart, Dipt. Exot., 5th Supplt,, Pan's, 1855, p. 94; Didca macquarti, DuleecbuB, 
Naturh, Tijdaehr. v. Ncderl. Indie, Batavia, 1857, p. 408. 

Hab. Java, Amboina, Tcrnate, Celebes, New Gainoa, etc. 

Genus SiMOSYRrans, 

J. Bigot, Ann. Soc. Ent. France, 1882, Bullet, No. 6, p. 79. 

planifaoiea, id. ibid., p. 79; Syrphns id. Moeq., Dipt. Exot., Suites du 2nd Supplt, 
1847, p. 43. 

Hab. Java. 


Genus Pumebostbfhus. 

J. Bigot, Ann. Soc. Ent. France, 1883, 849. 
ittdions, {olim indianna) ; id. ibidl., p. 349. 

Hab. India. 
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Genus Endoiasimtia. 

J. Bigot, Ann. Son. Ent, France, 1883, Bullet. No. 16, p. 649. 

indiana, iil- P- 649. 

Uab, ludia. 


Oenns Oartostrphus. 

J. Bigot, Ann. Soc. Enl. France, 1883-84, p. 230, Ittt pl» 

pilipes, id. ibid., p. 651, Isfc pt. 

Uab. India. 


Genus Priomerus. 

Macqnart (ofc Sorvillo), Suit, it Buff. Ifijjl,, i, Boris, 1834, p. 611. 

fasoiatus, id. ibid., p. 512. 

Uab. India. 


Genus Spiieoina. 

Meigon, Syt-t. Bet-chr,, iii, llamm., 1822, p. 193 ; Milcsiii, pt., Fall.; Syrphus, 
pi., Tauzer. 

maoropoda, J- Bigot., Ann. 8oo. Ent. France, 1883-84, p. 331. 

Uab. Biu'inu. 


Genus Meo.ispis. 

Macq., Dipt. Exot., ii, 2nd part, Fan's, 1843, p. 27; Erislalis pt. Phyto- 
njyia, Gncriti, Yotj. lidhiiiijcr, ZooL, p, 609 j Syrphns, Pubr. pt. 

ohvyaopygus, Souan Macq., Dipt. Exot., ii, '2iul Pt., 18-42, p. 27 ; Eristalis id. Wied., 
Amser. A’urop. Zwcijlu'j. hiti., 2i)d Pi., llamm, 1830, p. 152 ; Phytomyia, id. Gaeriu 

Uab. Indio, Sylhet, Java, «lc. 

orasBUS, id. ibid., p. 28; Wulkor, List. Dipt. Ins. Brit. Mus,, London, 1840, iii, 
p.fi31 j Byrphua, id,, Pabr., Ent. iv, p. 281 j Syrphus megacephalus, Fabr., 
Ent. Bust, Snppl., 5G1,17. 

Uab. Tranquubar. 

BOualiB, id. ibid., 6th SuppU., 1855, p. 8f?; Syrphus id. et, stonatus, Fabr., Ent. 
Sj/Ht., iv, p. 294, Sensu V. d. Wulp, ^-nnilra. , Eristalis, id., Fabr., Spst. Anti., 
p. 242, et Wiedum, Sousu Ost.-SarVon, i.^n. Mu*. Civ. d. Star. Mat. Oenom, 1880, 
p. 441; Bristalia flavofnsciatu . Tilncq , Dipt. Etot., 4th SuppU., 1860, p. 186. 

Uab. Ohina, Java, Suniat’ , Ind'.-t. 

errans, Bensu V. d. Walp t\jLh-n; . Enfom , 1879-80, p. 170; EriataliB id., Fabr., 
Ent. Spat., iv, p. 294: Sonsn U8<...S.ick., {toe. cit.), Erist. varipes, Maoq., 

Bgot., ii, 2nd Ft., Faris, 18 W, p. 4<»; Eristalis tnaci|aarti, Dolssch., Maturh. Tijdechr. 

V. Mederland Indie, Batavia, 1860, p. 410; Eristalis amphiorates, Walker, Ziat, 
JHpt. Ins Brit. Mue., London, iii, 1849, p. 623. 

Uab. India, Java, China. 
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Geims Eristalis. 

Latr>» Oen, Onist. el Ins., tv, p, 323, 1809 ; Conops, p£., Sksopoli; Syrphtut, 
pt, Fab., Zett.; Elophilna, pt., Latr; Axona, pt., VVatkor, Jourrd. Pro¬ 
ceed, Linn. 'Soc., Lond'in, vti, iSOl*, p. 210$ Erialalinas ot EHstolomyitt, 
pt., Boadani, Prodr., ii, 1857, p. 40. 

oerealis, Fabr., Sy/st, AhIL, p. 232. 

Hab. Chiua. 

Proserpina, Wiedom., Ausacr. £iirop. Aweijlug. Ins., 2nd pt., Hamm, 1830, p. 157. 

Hab. Cbiua. 

▼estitus, id. ibid., p. ISO. 

Hab. Java. 

vilis, id. ibid., p. IGl. 

Unb. Java. 

Oiiadrivittatus, id. ibid., p. 168, ct Zool, Mag, 

Hub. Bengal ? 

bongalonsis, id. ibid., ct, Zool, Muj., iii. p, 107. 

Hab. Bengal. 

sinensis, id., Anal, JEnloin., p. 37. 

Hab. Cliiua. 

cognatus, id. ibid., p. 87. 

Hab. Traufiuebur Madras Pr. 

oriontalis, id. il)id., p. 38. 

Hab. Java. 

niger, id. ibid., p. 38. 

Hub. Java, Bengal. 

arvoriim, Sensu Wiedem,, duwer. Kurop. Zweijtiig. Ins., ii, J/u/h 7», 1830, p. 184; 
Sjrphus id^ Fobr., Ent. Syst., iv, p, 280. 

Hub. Bengal, Java, China. 

gusdrilineatus, Sonsa Wiodeni., id. ibid., p. 186 j SyrpUns, id. Fabr., £n6, Syat., iv, 

p. 280. 

Hab. Tranfiuebar Madras Pr., Bengal. 

obliquus, id., .Anal. Entom., p. 38. 

Hab. Bengal 

OLUinquestriatus, Sensn id., Ausaer. Europ. Zieeijl. Ins., ii, Hamm, 1830, p, 187; 
Syrphns id., Fabr., Ent, Syst., ir, p. 280. 

Bab. India. 

lostns, id. ibid., p. 102, 

Ihib. China. 

‘axigaiui, ^d. tlnd>, p. 103. 

Hab. Cbiua. 
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Jarsnui, lUtaeq., JHpt. Meet, ii, 2ad Ft«, Faria, 1842, p, 82. 
nab. Java. 

dentlpei, ibid., p. 37. 

Hab. Java. 

▼inotorum, Fabr., Ent. Syat,, SuppU., p. 663, et Macq., Dipt. E»ot,, ii, 2nd Pt., Pam, 
1842, p. 41. 

Ilab. Bengal ? South America ? 

arinrroeephalua, Macq., Dipt, Exot,, ii, 2nd Ft., Pam, 1842, p. 45. 

Hub. India. 

pollinervla, id. ibid., p. 46. 

Hab. Bengal. • 

latus, id. ibid., p. 35. 
llab. India. 

quadriatriatus, id. ibid., Supplt., 184G, p. 127. 

Uab. India. 

tomentosuB, id. ibid., du 2e 2nd! Supplt., 1847, p. 39. 

Uab. Java. 

▼iolacous, id. ibid,, p. 40. 

Uab. Java. 

tarsalis, id. ibid., tth Supplt., p. 87. 

Hub. China. 

exteruB, Walker, Ins. Saunders. Dipt., i, London, 1856, p. 218. 

Uub. India. 


multifariuff, id. ibid., p. 218. 

Uab. India, Java. 

BoUtUB, id., List Dipt. Ins. Brit. Mus., iii, London, 1849, p. 619. 
Uab. Uupal. 

naepuB, id. ibid., p. 625. 

Uab. China. 

antidotuB, id. ibid., p, 626. 

Uab China. 


andrftinon, id. ibid., p. C27. 
Uab. Sylhot. 

BMyxanuB, id. ibid., p. 630. 
Hab. India. 
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aiastilsrist Walker, Jovnt. Proceed, Linn, Soe. London, iii, 1857, p. 17. 

Hub. Singapore. 

nitidTM, V. il. Walp, Comp#. Rcndua, Soe. Ent. d. Belgique, 1884, p. 291, 

Hab. Java. 

tranepositua, Walker., TVar^s. jBn<. 8oc., London, v, 1860, p, 289. 

Ilab. Bni'mah. 

curvipea, Schiner, Xovtira. Reise, 1868, p. 3G3. 

Hab. Ceylon. 

quinquellneatua, Fabr., Spec. Ins., ii, p. 425, Scnsu Schiner, ffovar. Rem, 1808, p. 
304. B. qainqaofaaciaina, Loow, Faun. SudafriJca, i, p. 390, (324). 

Hab. Ceylon, Sonth Africa ? • 

ursimis, Jaennicko, N. Exnt. Dipt., Franhfurf, 1807, p. 93. 

If.ib. Java. 

ventralis, Thomson, Fregatt. Eugenie's Rosa, Stockholm, 1858-68, p. 489. 

Hab. China. 

barbatus, J. Bigot, Ann. Soc, Ent, France, x, 1880, p. 311. 

Uab. India. 

ursinua, {nom. hUlectum), id. ibid., p. 216. 

Uab. India. 

albibaais, id. ibid., p. 215. 

Hab. India. 


Genus Ebistaiostyia. 

Hondani, Frodr., ii, 1867, p. 40; Eristalia, pt. 

orientalis, Hondani, Ann. d. Mus. Civ. d. Star. Nat, d, Qenova, 1875, p. 421, 

Uab. Borneo. 

# 

paria, J* Bigot, .4n». Soc. Ent, France, z 1880, p. 218. 

Hab. India. 

plota, id. ibid., p. 219. 

Hab. India. 

fo, id. ibid., p. 220. 

Hab. Amoy. 

Genus Meeodon. 

Meig., Illig, Uagaa,, ii, 1803, p, 274; Syrphna pt. Milesia, pt. Latr., Fabr. 

albifiwoiatua, Macq., Dipt. Exot., ii, 2nd Pt. Paria, 1842, p. 71. 

Hab. India. 

.Turioolor, Walker, JounU. Proceed, linn. Soe,, London, 1857, p. 122. 

Hab. Sarawak* 
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Genus Teopidia. 

Mcig, Syat. Beeehr., iK, Hamm, 1822, p. 346; Eristalis, pt. Fallen. 

emenslB, Maoq., Dipt, Exot, 6th Supplt., Pans, 1856, p. 91. 
llab. China. 


Genus Imatisma. 

Macq., Dipt. Exot, ii, 2nd Pt., Paris, 1842, p. G8 j Sensn J, Bigot, 25etter- 
stedtia, Bondani. 

orientelia, Macq., id. ibid., p. 69. 

Uab, India. . 


Genus HixorniLi'S. 

Meig., nU<j. Mag., ii, 180.3, p 374; Conops, pt. Scopoli; Svvplms, pt. Panzer, 
Kristalis, Kuhr., Wii'.l j ElophilaH, Lafcr, Rliiiigioe, pt. Pabr. 

bongalensis, Sensn Maeq., 0!pt. Exot, ii, 2ud Pt., Pans, 1842, p. 63 ; Eristalia, id 
Wiodom., lionl. Muguz. iii, p. 16. 
llab. nongal. 

notabilla, id. ibid., p. 63. 

Hab. Java, Sumatra ? 

insignia, Walker, Journl. Pm. Linn. Soc., London, 1867, p. 17. 

Hub. Singapore. 

insignia, bislectum), Dolcschal, Natnrh. Tijdschr. v. Nederl. Indie, Batavia, 1867, 

1>. 469. 
llab. Java. 

pllipes, id. ibid., p. 410. 
llab, Java, Amboina. 

Genus Sexooaster. 

Macip, 8, (1 Bujf. Dipt,, i, PnWs, 1834,-p. 619. 

lutOBoens, Dolosch., Xaliirh, Tijdschr, v. H^ederl, Indie, Batavia, 1866, p. 410. 

Hab. Java. 


Genus F.omerus. 

Meig., Sysf. Beschr.,ffami.i, 1822, p. 202; Syrphus, pt. Panzer; firistaUa, 
|^)t. Fnbr.; pt Latr. 

maoxooerus, Wicdem., Aasscr. Eump, Ziceijlug. Ins., ii, Eawwi, 1830, p. 118. 

Hab. CUinai 

aurlfkons, id. ibid., p. 114. « 

Hab, India. 
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splendei^i, id. ibid., p. Hi. 

Hab. Iiidia. 

albiArons, Walker, Ina. Saundci‘8, Dipt, i, London, 1856, p. 224. 

Hab. India. 

uioobarenaie, Buhiner, IfoBar, JSofso./ 1868, p. 368. 

Hab. liicobar Islands. 


Genns Syritta. 

St. Fai^g. SorTill, Eneyclop. Method., x, 1825, p. 808 j Conops, pt. Soopoli j 
Syrphns, pt. Fallen; Milosia, pt. Fabr. Latr.; Xylola, pt. Meig. West- 
wood 5 Coprina, pt. Zcttcrst. ^ 

rufifacies, *1. Bigot, vinn. Sots. Ent. France, 1883-84, p. 538. 

Hob. Pondicherry. 

orientalis, Macq., Dipt, Exot., ii, 2ud Pt., Pcwi's, 1842, p. 76. 

Uab, Pondicherry, 


Genus Xtlota. 

Meig., Syst. Besohr., iil, Ifamm, 1823, p. 211; Syrphns, pt. Pan?!.} Milesva, 
pt. Fall. Latr. Miernmptoma, Woatw.; llclophiliis, pt. Meig. (olim), 
Eameroe, id. (olim) ; Miorodon, Therova, pt. Fabr. 5 Eristalis, pt, Fallon j 
Xylotoja, pt. Kondani, Prodr. 

calopus, J. Bigot, .4nJi. Soo. Ent. Franca, 1883-84, p. 543. 

ITab. Jara. 

indioa, Wiedem., Anal. Entom., p. 33 j Synon., Eamoras, id. (oUm). 

Hab. India. 

eequalis. Walker, Ins. Saunders. Dipt., London, i, 1856, p. 226. 

Hab. India. 

ntbusa, id.. List. Dipt. Ins. Bril. Mus., London, Pt. iii, 1849, p. 559. 

Hab. India. 

oonformis, id., Jouml. Proceed. Linn. Snc., London, 1857, p. 18. 

Hab. Singapore. 

ottprlna, J- Bigot, Ann, Soo. Eni. France, 1885, p. 247. 

Hab. India. 

nigronneaoens, Rondani, Ann. Mua. Civ. d. 8tor. Nat, Oenova, 1876, p. 422. 

Hab. Borneo. 

Genas Graptohtza. 

Wiedem., Ausser. Ewop. Zvseifiuy. Ina., 2ttd pt., ffamtn, 188^ p. 206. 

*T8ntralis, Wiedem., ibid., p. 207. 

Hab. Java. 
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lojurirostrlei, id. ibid., p. 208. 

JIab. Java. 

interrupta, id. ibid., p 209. 

Uab. Java. 

breviroBtris, id. ibid., p. 209, 

Uab. Java, Nicobar Islands. 

Gonus Bjlrtterocera. 

Walker, Joiimi. Froceed. Linn. Soe., London, 1857, p. 123} Graptomyza, pt 

inolusa, Walker, id. ibid., p. 123. 

Uab. Borneo. c 


Gonus Otttbcena. 

Walker, Journl, Proceed, linn. Soc., London, 1857, p. 124. 

aurata, Walker, ibid,, p. 124. 

Uab. Boinoo. 


Gonus VorucELLA. 

Gcoifroy, Ins. dei Environs d. Paris, ii, 1^04; Conops, pt. Scopoli 

Syrpnus, pt. Fabr., Fallon j Cooiiogastor, Dumoril, 1801; Ornidia ot 
St. Fargcan. ' ' 

peleterii, Macq,, 8. A IhtfF. Dipt, i, Puri->, 1831, p. 495. 

Uab. Java. 

opallaa, Wiodom., Aimer. Europ. EiveijUuj. Ins., 2nd Ft,, ILmin, 1830. p. 203 
Uab. Bengal. * ^ 

trifasolata, >d. ibid., p. 106. 

Uab. Java. 

nubeoulosa, J. Bigot, Ann. Soc. Eni. France, 1875, p. 474. 

Uab. China. ’ 

aurata, Macq., S. A Buff., i, Paris, 1834, p. 494 . 

Hab. Java. 

Obesa, (O- Ornidia, St. Farg.), Fabr, Syst. Ent., p. 763. 

Hab. Inter Tropica forii nndiriao. 


Genua Tejmxocera. 


Sfc. Pargeau, Secrillo, Encyefop. Method., 
Wiedem. 


X, 1806, p. 787} Voittoella, pt.* 


▼iolaeea, Maoq i B. d Buff. Di^., i, Paris, 1834, 
mutata, Wiedem., iiwuer. Europ. Zweifiug, ins * 
Bab. China. 


P*496} Sensn Idaoq,, Valueella 
ii, Mamm, 1880, p. 188. 
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Genus Lasiofstbecus. 

Rondasi, Prodr., i, 1856^ p* 61; Syrphas, pt.; Catabomba! Ost.'Saoken, 
Waatem Washington^ 1877, p, 826. 

axuuunitds, J* Bigot, Awn, Soc. Ent, France, 1885, p. 250. 

Uab. Cochin China. 


Genus PaeauCs. 

Latr., Orn. Crust, et Ins., iv, p. 820, 1800; Malio, pt. Fabr; Syrphas, pt. 
Fan 2 or; Pipiza, pt. Fallon. 

serratus, WiaJom., Aimer. Pump. Xweijhvj, ins,, i, Hamm, 1830, p. 88 j Benso Wiotl. 
Mnlio, id. Fabr., Si/st. Anti,, p. 186. 

Hab. Trouquebar, Coylou. 

polituB, id. ibid., p. 89. 

Hab. China. 

orenulatus, Thomson, Fre>jaU. Eu-jenies Resu, Slochhulm, 1858.CS, p. 603. 

Hab. China. 


Genus Svui’in:>4. 

Fabr., Ss/st, Ent,, 1775; Musca, pt. Linn.; Seoeva, Pabr., Fall., Panzor, 
Zettcrsl.; Lencozona, pt. Schinor, IVic?}. Eutnm. Moiiatixhr., vi, 18CO. 
p. 214; Eriozona, pt. ibid., p. 214; Spatigastcr, or Bpazigaater, pi, 
Roudaui, Rev. EntomoL, 1843; Pyroplunua, pt. Bchinor, B'/oa. F/itom. 
Monutschr., I860, p. 213; Platyuhcirus, pt. St. Farg. Soivillo, Encycl. 
Method., X, 1825, p. 513; Slolauoatunia, pt. Schinor, Wien, Enlom. 
ii/oHascAr,, iv, 1860, p. 213; Ischyrosyrphus, AucyiusyrphuH, Siinosyr. 
phus pt. J. Bigot, Ann. Sou. Enl. France, Bullet., 1882, pp. 68, 69. 

oegrotus, Sonan Wiedom., Ausser, Enrop, Zweijln'j. Ins., i, JJamm, 1830, p. 118 Syiion, 
Eristalia, id. Fabr., Sy*f. Anti., p. 213 ; Sonan. <)Hlon..Sackon, Ann. A. Mas. Civ. d. 
Star. Nat. d, Genova, 1880, p. 437, Didca Ellonzioduri, Doloaob., Nuturh. 2'ijdachr. 
V. Nederl. Indie, Batavia, 1837, p. 407, Kyrplius faaciponnis, Muo*;., 8. d Bag. Dipt., 
i, Parie, 1834, p. 537, ct, Syrphna inftrmne, Rondani, Aim. d. Mub. Civ. d. Star. Nat. 
d. Genova, 1875, p. 423; Sensn. Mace;., Dipt. Exo>., ii, 2iid Pt., Paris, 1842, p. 88. 

Hab. China, Borneo, Tcrnate, Sniuatra, Java, India, N. Ceram. 

trilimbatua, J. Bigot, Ann, Soc. Ent. France, 1884, p. 86. 

Hab. India. 

erythropjgus, id. ibid., p. 87. 

Bab. India. 

neotarlnua, Wiedem. Ausser. Europ. Zvceijlug. Ins. i, Hamm, 1830, p. 128; Sen«ti 
Oaton.Saoken, Ann. d. Mus. Civ. d. Star. Nat. d. Genova, 1880, p, 488, Byrphna 
alternami, Haoq., Dipt. Eaot., it, 2nd Pt, Porta, 1842, p. 89* et, triligatas, 
Walker, Proceed. Liwi. Soc., London, i, p. 19; Sensn. V,.d. Wulp, Stmatra 

EapeAM,., p. 83, balteatns, de Qeer, Meig., Uacq., Zettorst, Altemata, Bohnink, 
. Nectaxius, Fabr., ITeetorinns, Fb. Wied. 

Hab. China, Temaie, Java, Sumatra, India at Europa. 
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itrlAtus, y> d. Wnlp, Sumatra Exped,, p. 32. 

H&b. Sumatra. 

confirater, Wiedem, Au$ser. Europ. Zwerfiug, Ins.f ii, Eamm, 1830, p. 120. 

Hab. China. 

nesleotus, id. ibid., p. 134. 

llab. Borneo, (Sensu Bondani). 

ooroU®, (Fabr. Knropa) Wied. ibid., p. 121. 

Hab. China; Barapc. 

lunatua, Wied,, ibid., p. 121. 

Hab. China. 

aerarius, id. ibid., p. 128. 

Hab. China. 

virdaureus, id. Anal, Enlom, p. 36, p. 137. 

Uab. Ja?a. 

jaranxia, id., Analect, Enlo'n,, p. 34. 

Uab. Java. 

Bcutellaris, (0. Sccova), Pabr., Syd. Aiitl, p, 262. 

Hab. Trauquobar. 

coromandolensis, Macip, Eipt. Etot, ii, 2nd Pfc., Paris, 1842, p. 89 
Hub. Coromuudol. 

aaslmilis, id. ibid., SuppU. 181C, p. 135. 

Hab. India. 

xufofaseiatUB, id. ibid., 4,lli SvppU., 1860, p. 149. 

Hab. Java. 

oonaimilis, id. ibid., p. 150. 

Uab. Java. 

muadua. Walker, Ins. Saunders, Dipt., Loudon, 1866, i, p. 230. 

Hab. India. 

oranapoB, id. ibid., p, 231. 

Hab. India. 

orsua, id. ibid., p. 231. 

Uab. Indio. 

opimiua, id. ibid., p. 232. 

Uab. India. 

« 

padiua, id. ibid., p. 884, 

Hab. India. 

oothonaa, id. iind., p. 235. 

Hab. India. 
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pleuralis, Thomson, Fieijau Eugenica Rasa, StoekhelWf i868>68, p. 497, 

Hab. China. 

hoterogaster, id* ibid., p. 493. 

Hab. China. 

maoropteihu, id. ibid , p. 498. 

Hab. China. 

divortens. Walker, Jouml. Proseed, linn, 8oc., £oadon, 1857, p. 12A. 

Hab. Sarawak. 

oyathifer, id. ibid., p. 125. 

Hab. Sarawak. 

consequens, id., ibid., 1867, p. 18. 

Hab. Singapore. 

duplex, id. ibid., p. 18. 

Hab. Singapore. 

splendens, Dolosoh., Nat ark. Tijdschr, i». Nederl. J/idie, BaUvia, 1866, p. 410. 

Hub. Java. 

Genua Melanortoma. 

Schinor, TFien. Enl. Monatschr., iv, 1800, p. 213 j Syrphnfi, pi. 

unlvittata, Sensn V. d. Wnlp, V. d. Wulp, Sumatra i?jrpeJ., p. 33 j Syrphns, id. 
Wiedem , A»<tl. Enlom., p. 30. 

Hab. India. 

orientalis, t)gt.-Sacken, Ann. Mna. do. d. Stor. Naf. d. Oeuova, 1880, p. 437 ; Sonsu 
Ost.-Saukoii, Syrphns, id,, Wiodora., -4«ai. Eniom., p. 30. 

Hab. India. 

Genus SrncEitoPHOEiA. 

St. Fargoau, Sorvillo, Encycl. Alvthod, 1825; Synon, MoHthroptus, Loew., 
lais., 1840, p. 573; Allograpta, pt. Osfc.-Sackou, Bullet. Buffalo. Soc., 
1876; Mesogramma, vol Mewnijrapta, pt. Loew, Dipt. Amer. Septantr. 
Jndiij. Centur.y ii et vi. 

indiana, J* Bigot, Ann. 8oe. Ent. France, 1884, p. 99. 

Hab. India. 

be&calensis, Maoq., D. Exot., ii, 2ud Pt., Parie, 1842, p. 104. 

* Hab. India. 

^ Family OSSTRIDI. 

J. Bigot, adhuc ined., 1891 j CEstrides, Leach, Edinh. Fneyel., 1815; CEatri- 
dea, et, OSstndm, Leach, 1817>19; (Estracidee, Meig., 8yU. Beaehr., iv, 
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Hamm, 1524 j CEstridoeto, Bob. Daifvoidy, Jfyodatr««, 1880$ Heexnaio- 
myzee, Fallen. CEstridea, Maoq., B. A Buff. Dipt., 1835; GSatridn, Bohiner, 
Qsiatrida, CEstrina, Hypodermina, Bondani, Frodr., i, 1856, p. 19; 
CEatridii, J. Bigot, {oUm), Oeatriden, Braner, 1863, Verhandl. M. K, z. 6 . 
QwzlUch. Wien. 

Genus Gastbophilus. 

Leaoh., Eproboee. Jus. Werner. 8oc., 1817; Gastrus, pt. Heig., 1824; CEstniB, 
pt. Latr. 

bengalenaia, Branor. Sonan Braaer. GastropUilus Equi, Fub., Maoq., Dipt. Ezot,, ii 
Paris, 1843, p. 25. 
llab, Bengal. 

Genus Therobia. 

Brauor, Ferh. K. K. z. b. Gcsellsch. Wieu, 1863, p. 1231; Trypoderma pt« 
Wiodem., Auseer. Europ, Zweijlug. Ins., ii, Hamm, 1830, p. 256. 

abdominalia, Braner, (loc. cit ), p. 1231; Synon., Trypoderma, id. Wiedem., Amser. 
Europ. Zweijlug. Ins,, ii, Hamm, 1830, p. 260. 

Uab. Bengal. 


ll.-^Catalogiie of the Diptera of the Oriental region by Mon.s. J. M. P. 
Bigot. Part III. Communicated by the ISuperintenpent of the 
Indian Museum. 

fBocoivod November 12tli, 1891. Head December 2ud, 1801.} 

Circulns CALYPTERIOTI. 

« 

J. Bigot, adhue incdict. 1891. 

Family MYOPIOTB. 

J. Bigot, adhuc inedict. 1891. 

Genus Myopa. 

Fabr., Bytt. JSntow., 1775, p. 798. Conops, pt. (auotor) Fborosia, Myopella, 
id., Porpurellia id., Ga.iatollia, id., Myopina, id., Tairmairia, id., Lon- 
ehopalpuB, id . Piotii'.a, id., pt, Bob. Desvoidy, Des Myopidea, 1859 
Uomrliyncb-j«, Kondani Prodr. i, p. 58, 1866. Dabuannla, pt. Bob. 
Dost. Myod, 1830 p, 248, Siona, pt., Latr. Preo. i, Caxaot. Ins. 1808. 

oioota, Fabr. Sy«i. Anti, p. 181- 
Hab. India. 
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FWIy PBASXABiB. 

J. Bigot, adhw in«dici. 1B91. 

Phasianose, Bob. Dust. Blyod., 18D0, pp. 25, 280, Woatir. Meig. Rbysoiayiw, 
Fallen Pbagiarios, Zotterat., Dipt. Seartdin., 1841. Pbasides, J. Bigot, 
{oli’u) Qastrodese, Bob. Dear. loc.ciUp. 235, GymnoIorosB, pt., Hacq, 
8. fi Buff., Dipt., ii, 1835, p. 187, Paris. Phnsmee, Schia.,Fann. AnstHaca, 
d. Flieg., ii, p. 71, 1802, Phasina, Rond., Pi-edr. ii, pp. 22, 80,1856. 

Gciiu.s Gtmosoma. 

Mcig., Illig. Magaz., ii, pp, 278, 1803, Taobinn, pt., Latr. Hoig. Ocypbro, 
pt., Fabr. 

indloa. Walker, Insect, launders. Dipt., i, p. 257, London, 18^. 

Hab. India. 


Genus Phasfa. 

Latr., iVbMi*. Diet. Hist, Kat,, 1804 ; ThoMTO, pt., Moig. (ofim), 

indiea. Walker, Insect. Saunders., Dipt., p. 259, London, 1850. 
llab. India. 


Family TAOHINID.^. 

J. Bigot, adhne, inedict. 1891 Crooptiilaa Latr., Fam, Nut. Calypteratie, 
pp. 21, 25 Tachinaria*, p. 185, Zoobitn, p. 25, Entomobiw, p, 20, 
pt.. Bob. Desv., ifyod., 1830, T{u;biunri;o, Ocyptcnitie, pt, Macq , S. d 
Jitilf. Dijit., ii, pp. 60, 179, Fariii, 18;13 ; Tacbinnrida), J. Bigot, {olim) 
'* q’acbininoe, Sobiner, i^finw. Aw^‘^r. d. Flieg., i, 1862, p. 423} Taohinina, 
Boudani, Prodr., i, p. 59, 1856. 

Gonua Jurinia. 

Rob. Desvoidy, Mgod., 1830, p. 34; Bynon., Jnriuoa, (auetor). 

indlca, ><l>i ibid., p. 30. 
llab. India. 


Genua Gom. 

Aleig., Jllig. Magaz,, ii, p. 280, 1803; Reanmmia, p. 70, Bliodia, p. 74, 
Spallanzania, p. 78, PeIetori.a, p. 40, pt., Hob. Daav., Myod., 1830; 
Isoniora, pt. id., Ann. Soe. Ent., Franee, 1851, p. 815; Taohina, pt., 
Fall, (et auctor) Davancelia ? Rob. Desr. Mgod, 1880, p. 227, 

jaTtnica, Bob. Bear., (Peleteria id.) Myod., 1830, p. 40. 

Hab. Jara. 

id., (Bbedia, id.) ibid., p. 78. 

Hab. Batavia, Cape of Good Hope (Secundum, Wied.) 

.bioineta, id., (DuvaaceKa, id.) ibid., p. 228. 

Hab. IndiU. ‘ 
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Javana, Macq., Dipt, Bxot. Suit du 2n<I SuppU., Parig, 1847, p. 43. 

Hab. Java. 

Javana, (nom. hisleetum), id., ibid., ith Supplt,, Paris, 1850, p. 178. 

Hab. Java. * 

rufitibialis, id., ibid., p. 178. 

Ilab. Pondicliorry. 

indioa, Branor., (G. Trixomorpha), p. 163 j Synon., Gonia id, Walker, Ins.Saunders, 
Dipt., i, London, 1856, p. 305. 

Hab. India. 

castroidea, Walker, Trans. Enl. Soe., London, i, 1867, p. 13. 

Hab. Indio. • 

minuta, V. d. Wulp, Sumatra Eapcd., p. 35. 

Hab. Sanintra. 


Gonus EcniNOMTiA. 


Dnmoril, 2ool. A iat, 1806; Taohina, pt. Meig., 1803, «. 280 

Fabrioia, p. 42, Fanrellia, p. 41, Peletoria, p. 39, Servillia, p. 49. Rob 
Doav., ihjod., 1830. ’ 

rufo-analiB, Macq., Dipt. Exol,, Ath Supplt., Paris, 1850, p. 169. 

Ilab. India. 


tepons. Walker, Li:d. Dipt. Ins. Brit. Mus., London, iii, 1849. ». 723 
llab.Sylhofc. 

aaoontala, id. ibid., p 728. 

Ilab. Nopal.' 


javana, V. d. Wulp, Tydsohr. v. Entom., xxiii, 
Zool, ilagaz., iii, p. 24. 

Hab. Java, Sumatra. 


p. 171; Synon. Tachina, id., Wiedern. 


platymesa, Walker, Trans. Enf. Soc., London, 1867, p. 7. 
Hab. China. 


brovipennia, Walker, ,7biw»I. Proceed. Linn. Soc., London, i. 1867 n 19 
Hab. Mount Ophir, Malacca. 

Zweidug. Ins., 2nd Part, ffamm, 

Hab. Java. 

« 

▼aria, Pabr. (Mnsca id.), }>it. SgsK, iv, p. 327. 

Hab. India. 

llaTopUoM, J. Bigot, Ann. Soe. Ent, Franes, 1888, p. 80 
Hab. Java. 
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Genus L&trsillia. 

Both Destr., Myod, 1880, p. 104; Taohias, oto. (auctor.) pt. 

paamatho, Watkor, (Taohioa, id.) Liat. Di]^, Xn». Brit. ifu»., London, 1840| 4th Pt.. 
p. 765. 

Hab. Madras. 


Genus Meioknia. 

Bob. Desv., Myod , 1830, p. 198. 

olliata, V. d. Wulp, Sumatra Btped., p. 38. 
liab. Sumatra. 

latestriata, id. ibid., p. 39. 

Hab. Sumatra. 


Gonua Masicera. 

Macq., 8. A Buff-, Dipt., ii, Paris 1835, )i. 118; Tnoltiiin, pt. Piiryxo, p. ]58, 
Curnlia, p. 176, Lydolla, p. 112, pt. llt»b. Dcuv , 1830, iiluplianjia, 

p. 7l, Corumasiu, p. 71, pt. lloiidiini. Prodr., i, p. 71, 18D6. 

tenuisetoaa, Macq., Dipt. Exot, Suit, du 2nd Siipplt, Paris, 1817, p. 40. 

Hab. Java. 

nivoioops, id. ibid., 4th Supplt., 1850, p. 191. 

Hub. Java. 

cilipes, V. d. Wulp, Sumatra Ex-ped., p. 36 j Synoti. Tachina, id., Macq., Dipt. Erot., 
ii, 3rd Ft., p. 62, 1843. 

Hab. India, Sumatra. 

▼ioaria, Wnlkor, .rournl. Proceed. Limi. Soe., London, i, 1857, p. 20. 

Uab. Singaporo. 

inoivioa, id., Trans. Bat. 8oc., London, 1857, p. 38. 

Hub. India. 

albesoeus, id. ibid., p. 11. 

Uab. India. 

rubrlvontris, V. d. Wulp, Sumatra Exped., p. 37. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

elongata, id. ibid., p. 37. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

longlaeta, id. ibid., p. 38. 

Hab. Sumatra. 


Genus Nemokaia. 

Bob. Desv., Myod 1830, p. 71; Tuebinu, pt. (auetor), Eriieslia, p. 60, Fniisi.!, 
p. 62, Mcrioia, p. 64, Erigouc, p. 65, Fanzoria, p. 08, Mcriania, p. 00, 
24 
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Winthemia, p. 178, pt., Eob. Desv. loe. cit., Platyohim, p. 64, Chatolyga, 
p. 66, Cbotina, p. 66, Nomorilla, p. 66, pt. Bond. Prodr., i, 1856. 

blooloT, Mactj-, Dtpt, Bxot.f 4ith S'uppM., Parts, 1860, p. 182. 

Uab. Java. 


Genus Phobocera. 

Bob. Desv., Myod., 1830, p. 131; Tachina pt. (auctor.), Doria, pi., Meig., 
By stem Begchr., vii, llamm, 1838, p. 263; Blondelia, p. 122, Pales, p. 
154, Medina, p. 138, Bhynomya, p. 123, Latreillia, p. 104, pt., Rob. Desv. 
loc. eit., Metopia, Lydella, pt. Macq., 8. d Buff. Dipt., ii, p. 121 et 132, 
1835: Porichota, p. 67, (alius Folyohota) Chetugona, p, 68, Locanipa, 
p. 166, (v. 3, 1859), iMacljarooo, p. 159, (vol. 3, 1859), BotUria, p. 68, 
Campylochotn, p. 169, iii, 1859; Istooheto, p. l7l, iii, 1859, pt. Bondani, 
Frodr., i, 1856 ot iii, 1859. 

javana, Macq., Dipt. Exot, 4/A Biipplt., Fans, 1850, p. 197. 

Uab. Java. 

hyalipennis, id. ibid., p. 197. 

Uab. Java. 

■eblna, Walker., Idst Dipt. Ins. Brit. Mus., London, iii, 1819, p. 772. 

Ilab. Bengal. 


GenuH Dkoekru. 

Moig., 8yst. Besehr, vii, p. 219, ILtimn. 1838; Taciiina, pt, p. 1.39. Metnpia, 
pt., p. 133, Macf(., 8. Huff. Dipt., ii, Paris, 1835, Medina, pt., Bob. 
Desv., Jfi/od., 1830, p. 138. 

albipea, Macq., Dipt. Krof,, 4th Supplt., Paris, 1850, p. 202. 

Ilab. Java. 


Genus Blepiiaripeza. 

Macq., Dipt. Bxot., ii, 3rd pt., 1843, p. 64; Blopharipa, Rondani, Pi'odr., i, 
1856, p. 71; Bloph.aripoda, p, 9G, Trixomorpha, p. 163, Sisyropa, p. 168, 
pt. Branor et Borgoiwtamm, D. Zireiflug, d. K, Mm. z. Wien, 1889 ; 
Gouia, pt. Walker, r,iat. Dipl. Jns. Brit. Mus. London, 737, pt. 3,1840, 

indloa, (O'* Trixomorpba, Bianer, p. 163) j Wiedem, (G. Tachina ?) 

Uab. lndi||i, Bengal. 

thermophUa, (0- BtRyropa, p. 163, Branor); Branor, loe. cit. Syuon. Taebina, id., 
Wiedem., Burop /««, ii, Jlamm, 1830, p. 325. 

Bab. Java. 
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Genus SSambeza. 

Walker, Jouml. ’Proceed, lAnn, 8oe,^ London, i, 1857, p. 21. 

ooypteroldea, id. ibid., p, 21. 

Hab. Singapore. 


Gonua Tachina. 

Ueig., Mliy, ifaijas., ii, 1803, p. 280; Oodigastor, pt. Macq., ^nn. 8oo. Unit 
France, ii, 1834; Voria, p. 105, Aceniyia, p. 202, Marsbamia, p, 67, 
pt., Bob.'Dcsv., Myod., 1830. 

oinerea, (Musca Tub.), Fabr., Ent, Byat., iv, p. 331. 

Hab. India. 

potans, (Marsbamia, B..Dosv.) Wiodom., Ausaer. Surop. Ztceijlug, Tna., 2ud Ft., p« 
299, Hamm. 

Hab. China. 

angens, id. ibid., p. 306. 

Hab. Java. 

rufliYons, id. ibid., p. 318. 

Hab. China. 

oonvergens, id. ibid., p. 320. 

0"' Hab. India. 

nigrioornis, id. ibid., p. 322. 

Hab. India. 

munda, id., ibid. p. 324, 

Hab. Tranquobar. 

flavipennis, id., iftnol. Bnloinol., p. 41. 

Hab. India. 

metallioa, id. ibid., p. 46. 

Hab. India. 

errans, id. ibid., p. 44. 

Hab. India. 

nxaoularis, id. ibid., p. 45. 

Hab. India. 

mallea, id. ibid., p. 46. 

Hab. Java. 

Tlridiatirea, id. ibid., p, 43. 

Hab. India. 

nlgrlTentris, id. ibid., p. 43. 

* Hab. India. 
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tnolitori ibid., p. 40i 
Hsb. India. 

orientalia, Wiedom., Mgser. £urop. Z%o^flng, Ing., 2nd Pt., Homm, 1830, p, 833. 
nab. India. 

inxiooexis, id. ibid., p. 336. 

nab. Ohina. 

orbata, id. ibid., p. 336. 

Hab. India. 

fasolata, id. ibid., p. 337. 

Hab. China, (Macao). 

(■ 

■alva, id. ibid., p. 340. 
nab. China. 

javana, Maoq., Dipt. Erot., 4th Supplt., Paris, 1860, p. 204. 

Hab. Java. 

bomboldea. Walker, Im. Saunders, Dipt., i, London, 1856, p. 271, 

Uab. India. 

niUda, id. ibid., p. 271. 

Hab. India. 

sobria, id. ibid., p, 272. 

Hab. India. 

aubolnorea, id. ibid., p. 272. 

Hab. India. 

doraalia, id. ibid., p. 276. 

Hab. Java. 

fulva, id. ibid., p. 270. 

Hab. India. 

graudis, id. ibid., p. 278. 

Hab. India. 

atrirentris, id. ibid., p. 200. 

Hab. India. 

tuubroBa, id. ibid., p. 291. 

Hab. India. 

adttsta, id. ibid., p. 292. 

Hab. India. 

alta, id. ibid., p. 293. 

Hab. India. 

trlolnota. Id. ibid., p. 801. 

Hab. India. 
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ophirioft, id. ibid., 1867, p. 19. 

Hab. Motiiit Opbir. 


Genus Linneuyia. 

Bob. Do^roidy, Uyod., p. 52,1830 s Taobina, pi., (anotor). 

tifcaa. Walker, List. Dipt. Ins. Brit. Hus., London, iv, p. 735, 1849. 
Hab. Sylhoi. 


Gonus Lydella. 

Bob. Dosroid., Myod., p. 112, 1830; Taohitin, pi., (.'ijictor.) 

luoagui. Walker, List. Dipt. Ins. Brit, Mus., London, iv, p. 7U8, 1849. 
Hab. China. 


Genus MvontA. 

Rob. Desv., JIfyotl., p. 99, 1830; Tiwhina, pt. On*llia, p. 7G5, loe. cit., Solioria, 
4nn. 8oa. Ent. France, 1841, 48, pt. Bob. Dcav. 

xxigripes, Dolosch., Naturk. Tijdsehr. v. Nederl. Indie, Batavia, 1856, doel x, p. 411, 
Hab. Java. 

*robusta, V, d. Wulp, Sicmatra Exped., p. 40. 

Hab. Sumatra. 


Gonns Euriqaster. 

Macq., 8. cl Buff, Dipt., ii, p. 116, Paris, 1835 j Tachina, pt. (auutor.}, Phryno, 
p. 143, lloesollia, p. 145, pt., Bob. Dosv., Myod., 1830. 

BUbferrifera, j/7alkcr, Jowml, Proceed. Linn. Soc., London, i, 1857, p. 125. 

Hab. Borneo. 

muaooides, id. ibid., p. 20. 

Hab. Singapore. 

laxigulda, id., Trane. Ent. Boc., London, iv. Ft. vi, 1857, p. 108. 

Hab. India. 

cuproeoens, id. ibid., p. 196. 

Hab. India. 


Genus Obbctoceea. 

y. d. Wnlp, Sumatra Esped., p. 39. 

mioaiw, id. ibid., p. 40. 

Hab, Sumatra. 
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Oeniis Hebhtia. 

Rob. Desv., Jfyod., p. 226,1880; Tacbiaa, pt. (aaotor). 

beelaebub* Bigot, Synon. Taohina, id., Wiedetn., Ausaer. Surop, Zweiflug. Ina,, iJ, 
ITamm, 1830, p. 301. 

Hab. Java. 

imbuta, J. Bigot, Synon. Taohina, id., Wiedom, loc. tit., p. 802; Pavalophosia ? 
Braoor, d. 2we^ug. d, K. Mua. z. Wien-, 1889, p. 161. 

Ilab. India. 

alaorls, J* Bigot, Synon. Taohina, id., loe. cit., p. 303. 

Uab Java. 


Gonus Exobista. 

Meig., Jllig. Magaz., ii, p. 280, 1803; Taohina, pt. (auotor.)} Senometopia, 
p, 104, Lydolla, p. 132, Masicera, p. 118, Enrigaster, p. 115, pt., Macq., 
Dipt., B. d Buff., ii, Faria, 1835 ; llnbnoria, p. G02, Dorbinia, pt., p. 272, 
Rob. Dosv., Ann. Boc. Ent. France, 1847, Carcelia, p. 176, Phryno, 
p. 143, Phryxo, p. 158, Zonillia, p. 152, Winthomia, p. 173, Rob. Desv., 
Ifyod., 1830, Lomacrintha, pt., p. 151, Yol. 3, 1859, Aporomyia, pt,, 
Vol. 3, p. 00 {nota) ibid , Roudnni, Frodr. 

fasoiata, Jaennioke, N. Exot. Diptnr., Frankfort, 1867, p. 75. 

Uab. Java. 


Gonus Turyptocrra, 

Macq., 8. d Buff. Dipt., ii, Faria, 1835, p. 87; Taohina pt. (auctor.) 5 Actia, 
p. 85, Osmaoa, p. 84, Ncocra, p. 84, pt. Rob. Dosv., Myod., 1830, Uoi’bstia, 
p. 10, Rambnria, pt., p. 17, id., Ann. Boc. Ent., France, 1851; Bigoni* 
cheta, p. 61, pt, Rondani, Frodr,, i, 1856. 

setinervls, Thomson, Frigatt Eugenie’s Beaa, Btockholm, 1858-68, p. 61B. 

Hab. China. 


Genus Blepharella. 

Maoq., Dipt. Szot, 4th Sapplt., Faria, 1860, p 208. 

lateraUa, id. ibid., p. 204. 

Hab. Fundiohorry. 


Genus Ochropleueum. 

Maoq., Dipt. Eaot., 4th Bupi)U., Faria, 1830, p. 212. 

javanum, i^* ibid., p. 212. 

Hab. Jbva. 
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Genas Osorsoiocnbma. 

J. vtni» Soe. Ent. Franetf 1885, p. 807. 

Javsna, >d. ibid., p. 208. 

Bab. Java. 


Family DKXID^. 

J. adhnc incdiet., 1891 j Dcxiariio, Mncq., S. •< B«/. Dipt,, ii, Parw* 

1835, p. 206 ; Doxina, Rondani, Prodr., I, p. 23, 1860} Duximu, Sobmer, 
1863, Faun. Awstriaca, d. Fiietj.y p. 1. 


Gonns Dbxia. * 

Meig., 8\j»t. Beschr., r, 1826, p. 33; Dexilla, Wostw. Afyocora. p. 328; Catilia, 
310, Estliorui, p 305, Tlialaira, p. 21A, ZuHn, p. 314, 8upliia, p. 317, pt., 
Rob. Ooar., ilyod., 1830. 

leplda, Wiedem., Ausj<er. Europ. Zweifing, /hk., ii, Hamm, 1830, p. 376. 

Uab. Java. 

maoropus, id. ibid, p. 375. 

ITab. Java. 

javanensia, Maoq., 8. <l Bujff. Dipt , ii, Parts, 18.35, p. 214. 

Hab. Java. 

auboompreasa, Walker, Ina. Saumlera, Dipt., i, London, 1850, p. 313. 

Hab. India. 

festiva, V. d. Wulp., Sumatra Exped., p. 41. 
llab. Sumatra ? Java Y 

munda. Walker, Journl. Proceed. Linn. 8oc., London, i, 1857, p. 126, 

Uab. Borneo. 

extendens, id* ibid, p. 126. 

Hub. Bot uoo. 

divergens, id. ibid , 1857, p. 21. 

Hab. Singapore. 


Genus Hotilia. 

Rob, Desv., Myod., 1830, p. 319. 

aagtuitiearinata, Macq, Dipt. Exot., Suit, du 2nd Supplt., Paris, 1817, p. 6. 
Hab. Java. ' 

flavipeimlB, id. ibid., p. 50. • 

Uab. Java. 

ttitens, id. ibid., 4fA BuppU., Paris, 1850, p. 216. 

Hab. India. 
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Genus Sjlbohtu. 

Maoq., Dipt. Eaot, ii, 3rd Ft., p. 118, Faria, 1843; Masca, pt. Fabr., Wied. 

mioana, Maoq., Dipt. Exot, {loo. cit.), p. 118; Synon., Mosoa, id. Fabr.f Bpat, Anti., 
p. 291. 

Hab. India, Samatra, Java. 

fasoipennis, id. ibid., p. 119; Synon. Maaoa, id. Fabr. ibid., p. 291. 

Hab. Java, Sumatra, 

iwflyp., Walker, (Muaca) Jouml. Proceed. Linn. 8oc., London, i, 1857, p. 25. 

Hab. Singapore. 

fumipennlB, id. ibid., p. 26. 

Hab. Singapore. « 


Genus Mobinia. 

Hob. Dear., Myod., 1830, p. 264; Dozia, pt. Yolncclln, pt., Sohrank. Melauo* 
pbora, pt., Macq., S d fiu/. Dipt., ii, Faria, 1835, p. 173 ; Molanomya, 
pt. Bondaiii, Frodr,, i, 1850, p. 88. 

ohloe, V. d. Wulp, Bumotra Exped., p. 42 ; Synon. Dozia, id. Wiedcm., Ausaer. Ewrop. 
Ziveijlug. Ina., 2ud Ft., Hamm, 1830, p. 383. 

Hab. Samatra. 


Family SAROOPnAGID.4«l. 

Sarcophagi!, Macq., S. d Buff. Dipt., ii, 1835, p. 219; Thoramydm, Rob. Dear., 
Myod , 1830, pp. 25, 302; Sarcophagiio, Zcttorst., Dipt. Scand., i, 1842, 
p. 5; Saroophnginm, Sciiin., 1862, Faun. Auslriaca, 1). Flieyen., 1st Pt., 
p. 70; Saroophugom, Wostw. Dezinm, pt. Roudani, Prodr., i, 1856, p. 23. 

Genus Megistooastbk. 

Maoq., Dipt. Exot., Wi Supplt., Paris, 1850, p. 212; Dozia? {di. (auctor.). 

fasoipennis, i6. ibid., p. 213. 

Hab. Jnra. 

oostatus, Rondani, dnn. d. M. Civ. d, Stor. Nat. d. Genova., vol. vii, 1875, p. 423. 
Hab. Sarawak. 

Imbrasos, Walker, Jbumi. Proceed. Linn. 8oe., London, i, 1857, p. 126; Synon.Taohina, 
id.. List. Dipt. Ina. Brit. Mua., iv, London, 1849, p. 781. 

Hab. Borneo, China. 


^ Genus COBDYLIOASTEtt. 

Maoq., Dipt Exot., ii, 3rd Ft., Paris, 1843, p, 90; Dezia ? pi. (aaotor.). 

fusotfaoies, J- Bigot, dan. Soc. Ent. France, 1888, p. 101. 

Hab. Java. 
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Geaus Dor,tsosuuLi.A. 

Walker, Journ. Froc^ed. Lian. Soe., Zoffdon, 1S61, p. 842; Dexia? pfe. 
(aactor.). 

xiisra, J. Bigot, Ann. iSoe. £nt. France, 1888, p. 98. 

Hab. Indian Arohipelago. 

piota, id. ibid., p. 99. 

Hab. Indian Arohipelago. 

Gouas EiiAPUts. 

V. D. Wulp, Tijdechr. v. Bntom., xviii, 1885, p. 199 ; Doxia ? pt. (aactor.). 

elongata, id. ibid., p. 200. * 

Hab. Ceylon. 

Genus Catapicej*hala. 

Maoq, Dipt. Boot., 4th Supplt., Pam, 1850, p. 287. 

aplendehs, id. ibid., p. 237. 

Uab. Java. 

Genus PuRissoroDiA. 

Macq., S. d Buff. Dipt., ii, Paris, 1835, p. 222 ; Pcckia, Bob. Doav., Myod., 
1830, p. 335. 

metallloa, V. d. Walp, Sumatra Exped., p. 43. 

Uab. Sumatra. 

Genus Sarcophaoa. 

Meig., Synt. Besehr., v. p. 14, 1826, ot, aactor.; Phorella, p. 363, Agria, p. 
376, Bob. Dosv., Myod., 1830. 

rufioomia, Fabr., Ent. System., iv, p. 314, 6. 

Hub. India. 

prinoeps, Wiedom., Aueser, Europ. Zioeijlug. Ins., 2nd Pt., Hamm, 1830, p. 359. 

Uab. Sninatra. 

tMnionota, id. ibid., p. 380. 

Hab. Java, Tranqnobar. 

tennipalpia, Mooq., Dipt. ExiA., ii, 8rd pt., Paris, 1843, p. 101. 

Hab. Pondioherry. 

U&eatooolllB, id. ibid., p. 101. * 

Hab. Java, Coromandel. 

Javwaa, id. ibid., 4/th BapfUt., Paris, }83(^ p. 288. 

^b. Java* 

26 


1 
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serioea, Walker, Ins. Saunders. JHpt , toI. i, London, 1856, p. 326. 

Uab. ludia. 

roolproca, id., Joum, Proceed. Linn. 8og., London, i, 1857, p. 22. 

Hub. Malacca. 

aliena, id. ibid., p. 22. 

Hab. Java. 

rufipalpis, V. d. Wnlp, Sumatra. Exped., p. 42. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

emigrata, Bondani, inn. d. Mus. Civ. d. Star. Nat. d. Genona, 1875, p. 424. 

Hub. Sarawak. 

indioata. Walker, Journl, Proceed, Linn. 8oc,, London, i, J857, p. 127. 

Hub. Borneo. 


GonuH Sarcophila. 

Bondani, Prodr , i, 1856, p. 86 j Sarcophuga, Agria, pt. 

alba, Schinor, Novar. Reiae, 1868, p. 316. 

Hab. Coylon. 


Genus Myomioba. 

Bob. Dost., Myod., 1830, p. 337 ; Sarcopliagn, pt. (anctor.). 

fUlvioornis, id. ibid., p. 341. 

Uab. Bengal. 

duvauoelii, id. ibid., p. 351. 

Uab. Bengal. 


Genus 

^ ^ Dobt .. JtfMfffi.. 189,^p. 403. 

afflxa, (M««ca) Walker, /oun». Pz-oceed. Linn. Soc., London, i, 1837, p. 27. 

Uab, Singapore* 

Genus Cykomyia. 

Bob. Deer., Myod., 1830, p. 303; Saroophngti, pt. (auotor.), Volucella, pt. 
Sebrank. 

TlalMC., «• ”• 

Uab. Java. 

loTtte, Walker,* /ouml. Proceed. Linn. Boc., London, i, 1857, p. 127. 

Uab. Borneo. 

Uab. Sarawak. 
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Family OCTPTBRIDiK. 

, J. Bigot, adhtie inedicf., 1891; Ocypterw, Moig., Sy«t. Bc'itrAr., iv, 1824; 
Ocypterata*, Uob. Desv,, Myod,, 1830, p. 222; RUyKOtnyza’, pt. Fallon. 
Ocyptoralsv, Maoq., 8. o huff. Dipt,, ii, PanV?, 1835, p. 179; Ocyptorimo, 
Scbtu., Fmtn. AuMr., d. Flictten., 1862, p. 41; Tachininu, pt, Rond., 
Prod,\, i, 1856, pp. 22, 69. 

Genus Phania. 

Meig., Sy^t. Bpschr., iv, 1824, p. 218. 

indioa, Walker, /na. SuHiuicrp., i, Ltmdoti, 1856, p. 201. 

Hab. India. 

Genus Duyauori.ia. 

Rob. Dosv., MyiJ., 1830, p. 227. 

bioinota, id. ibid., p. 228. 

Ilab. B(‘ngjil. 

Goims OcYPTERA. 

liiiti*., Dirt. Uii,t. Xat., 1904; Ryrphiis, pt. Panzer; Uossorin, pi., Rob. 
Desv., Myixl., 1830, p. 232; Ocyptorula, Exogaslur, i)t. Rondniii, Prodr,. 
i, 1866, p. 78. 

bicolor, Wiedem., 2«w/. Mugm., iii. 

Hab. India. 

fuaoipennis, 'd. ibid. 

Hab. India. 

Tunbripennia, V. <1. Wnlp, Siuviatro Eeprd., p. 36. 

Hnb. Sumatra. 

0 

" V ► 

Family ACTTTASrDvfl. 

J. Bigot., ndhur incdict., 1801. 

Genus 4chia.s. 

Pabr., 8ynt. Anti, 1805; Ancoropais, pt., J, Bigot, ^n», 8oe, Ent. France, 

1860, p. 201. 

ooulatua, Fabr., Syitt, Anti., 1805. 

Hab. Java. 

iobneumonea, Weatw., Tran$. Ent, 8oc., Lmdon, 1850, p. 7. 

Hab. India. *' 

horaflaldli, id. ibid., p. 7. 

Hab. India. 
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Family MtTSOIDiB. 

J. Bigot, adhw: inedkt., 1891; Moscide, Latr., Eist. Natt^d. Int.^ 1802 ^ ICui* 
coformes, pt. Meig., System Ceschreib., i, 1818; MuBoid», pt. Leach., 
Sam. Comp., 1819; Mascina, pt. Bob. DesToidy, 1880, p. 406; 

MuBoari», pt. Zetterst., Dipt, Scandin., 1842; Mnscodce, Musoina, Bond., 
Prodr., i, 18S6, pp. 23, 39; Mnscides, Walker, Muscese, Westw., Mxiscidi, 
pt., J. Bigot, {oHm), Muscidue, Schin., Faun. Auatriac. d. Fliegen, i, 1862, 
p. 808; Mascidiae, pt. Wiedetn., Europ. Zweijlug. Ins., 2nd Pt., 

Uamm, 1830, p. 262; Mascia\ pt. Macq., 8. d Buff. Dipt., ii, Faria, 1835, 
p, 235; Anthomjzidoe, pt. (anctor.). 

Genus Stomoxis. 

c 

Oooffr., Hist. d. Ina., i, 1764; Conopts, pt. Linn.; Musca, pt. Degeer; Hoema* 
tobia, pt. Hob. Dosv., Myod., 1830, p. 888; Syporosia, pt. Bond., Prodr., 
i, 1856, p. 93. 

libatrix. Bob. Doav., Myod., 1830, p. 387, 

Hab. Coromandel. 

flaTipenniB, Wiodom., Auaaer. Europ. Zweijlug. Ina., 2ud Pt., Hamm, 1830, p. 248. 
Hab. Java. 

f 

caloitrans, Linn, (ot auctor.), V. d. Walp, Sumatra Exped.. p. 4Si Schiner, JToi'ar. 
Reise, 1^, p. 311. 

Hab. Sumalra, Java, Batavia, Ceylon, Sydney, Europe. 

plurlnotatUB, J* Bigot, Soc. Zool. France, Paris, 1887, p. 693. 

Hab. 


Genus Hhynchomya. 

Bob. Desv., Myod., 1830, p. 424; Tachina, pt. Meig., 1802; Idia, pt. Loew. 
bloolOT, Macq., Dipt. Exot., ii, 3rd Pt., Pfirf ' ■» «43. n 125, 

*!■▼ X*1 j ■ 

obBOleta, Walker, List. Dipt. Ina. Brit. Mus., iv, London, 1849, p. 810; Synon, 
Idia, id. Wiedom., Europ. Zweijlug. lua., 2nd Pt., Eamm, 1880, p. 866. 

Hab. 

pallioepB, J. Bigot, Soc. Zool. France, Paris, 1887, p. 694. 

Hab. India. 

pliunata, Schiner, Novar. Beise, 1868, p. 316. 

Hab. Coylon. 

aberrana, id. ibid., p. 316. 

Hab. China. . 

indloa. Bond., Ann. d. Mus. Oivk, d. Star. Eat, d. Genova, voL vii, 1876, p. 424 
Hab. Sarawak. 
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Genog Stomobhiva. 

Rondanit Prodr,, iv, 1861, p. 0; Idia, pt. Muacina, pt. Rondani* 

qnadrinotati^(Idia) J. Bigot, Ann. Soe. Ent. Prance, 1874, p. 238; Synon. Mtttoinn, 
id. Bondaji^iim d. Mu$. Civ. d. Stor. Nat. d. Genova, 1876, p. 429. 

Hab. Borneo. 

bivittata, id., Scr. Zool. France, 1887, p. 592. 

Hab. India. 


Genus Ruinia. 

Rob. Desv., Myod., 1830, p. 422; Idia (nuotov.) pt.* 

teataoea, Sohin., Novar. Reise, 1868, p. 310; Synon. Mia, id. Macq., 8, A Buff. Dipt., 
ii, Parin, 1835, p. 246. 

Hab. Nicobar Islands and He d. Prance. 

Ailvipes, J- Bigot, Ann. Soe. Ent. Franca, 1874, p. 239. 

Hab. Ceylon. 


Genus Idia. 

Mcig., Syst. Beschr., v, 1826, p. 1802; Mnsca, pt. (onctor.). 

zanthoisastera, (nomen bi^lecinm), Rob. Dosv., Myod., 1830, p, 420. 

Hab. Java. 

flavipes, id. ibid., p. 420. 

Hab. India. 

bengalensis, id. ibid., p. 421. 

Hab. Bengal. 

« 

zantl^Dgaster, Wiedem, Nov, Dipter. Oener., p. 21. 

Hab. Java. 

mandarina, id., Ausaer. Europ. Zu-eifiug. Ins., 2nd Part, Hamm, 1880, p. 350. 

Hab. China. 

discolor, Fabr. Ent. Syat, ir, p. 820. 

Hab. India, Java. 

melanoBtoma, Wiedem., Aumr. Europ. Zmifiug. In$., 2nd Pt., Hamm, 1830, p. 360. 
Hab. Java. 

Hacq., 8. 4 Buff. Dipt, ii, Pana, 1885, p. 246, • 

Hab. Bengal. ^ 

flaTlpexmia, id., Dipt. EaU., ii, 3rd Pt. Parie, 1848, p. 128. 

Hab. Java. 
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limbipennlB, W. ibid., Suit. d. 2nd Supplt., Faria, 1847, p. 54. 

Hab. Java. 

morginata, id. ibid., 4ih Supplt, Paris, 1860, p, 249. 

Hab. Java. 

quadrimaoulata, id. ibid., p. 240. 
llab. Java. 

unicolor, id. ibid., p. 240. 

Hab. Java. 

lateraliB, V. d. Wulp, Sumatra Eisped., p. 44. 
llab. Sumatra. 

tenebrosa, Walker, Journal, Proceed. Linn. Soe., London, i, 1857, p. 23, 
llab. Java. 

bioolor, id. ibid., p. 23. 

Hab. Malacca. 

bivittata, id. ibid., 1866, p. 128. 
llab. Borneo. 

Nimplex, id., Trans. Ent. Sue.. London, 1857, p. 24. 

Hab. India. 

tripartita, J- Bigot, Ann. Soc. Ent. France, 1874, p. 236. 

Hnb. India. 

nigrioauda, id, ibid., p. 237. 

TInb. Burma. 


oinota, id. ibid., p. 238. 
llab. Ceylon. 


ftilvipes, id. ibid., p. 239. 
HaJ>. Oovlop. 

■ (Mtwco) Walker, 

Hab. Singft"'*^ 


Tn/ndon, 184U, P* 


a * 


GotlUS CoSMlNA. 

u V. Hesv , Myod., 1830, p. 423; Win pt- 
Rob. uesv., 

r ^ ,.nders Dipt, vol. i, London , 1866, p. » 

^ (O.Wta). 

Hab. Palo-Pott®*^8‘ 

id. ibid., p> 241. 

ptnanaiana, ^ 

Hab. 
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Genns Benoaua. 

Eob. Desv., Myod.^ 18 J0, p, 425} Ormia, pt., ibid, p. 428. 

labiata, id. ibid., p. 42ti. 

Hab. Bei^^. 

pallens, id. ibid., p. 426. 

Hab. Bengal. 

melanooera, id. ibid., p. 426. 

Hab. Bengal. 

lateralis, Macq., Dipt. Exot., ii, 3rd Pt., Paris. 1843, p. 120. 

Hub. Pondicherry, 

• 

dioolea, (H. Musca), Walker, List. Dipt. Im. Brit. Mus., Pt. iv, London, 1840, p. 860. 
ilab. Borneo. 


Guiius Phormia. 


Rob. Dcav., Mijod, 1830, p. 465. 

dotata, (G- Musca), Walker, Joarnl. Proceed. Linn. Soe., London, i, 1857, p. 25. 
Uab. Singapore. 

Genua PiiOMoaiA. 

Rob. Desv., Myud, 1830, p. 437. 

fulvioornis, J* Bigot, 8oc. Zout. France, 1887, p. Oil. 

Hab. Java. 


Genus Ochuomyia. 

Moeq., 8. k Buff. Dipt., ii, 1833, p. 248; Bcngalia, p. 425, Orrniii, p. 

428; Palpostoma, p. 429, pi. Eob. Desv., Myod., 1830. 

jejuna, Macc^^, id. ibid., p. 249; Synon. Alueca, id. Fabr., Syst. Anti., Boiigalia tosla- 
coa, Rob. Desv., Mijod., 1830, p, 426. 

Hab. Bengal, Java, Australia, Cayenne ? 

fasoiata, id., Dipt. Erot., ii, 3rd Pt., Paris, 1843, p. 133. 

Uab. India. 

Javana, id. ibid., Supplf., Paris, 1846, p. 106. 

Hab. Java. 

bioolor, V. d. Wulp, Sumatra Eeped., p. 46. 

Hub. Sumatra. 

quadrinotata, J< Bigot, Soc. Zool. France, 1887, p. 608. 

Hab. Ceylon. 

fulyesoens, id. ibid., p. 609. 

Hab. Indian Archipelago. 
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Genus Morellu. 

Bob. Dobv., Myod., 1880, p. 406; Mnsca, pt. 

affixa, Walker, Journl, Proceed, Linn, 8oc., London, i, 1867, p. 27. 
Hab. Java. 


Genus Calltphor^ 

Rob. Desv., Myod., 1830, p. 433; Musca, Lucilia, pt. (auctor.), Melinda, ufc 
p. 439, Rob. Desv. loc. cit. *’ 


rufipes, Macq., Dipt. Exot., ii, 3rd Pt., Paris, 1843, p. 129. 
Hab. Java. . • 

fulvloepB, V. d. Wulp, Sumatra Exped., p. 44. 

Hab. Sumatra. 


Gonaa Melinda. 

Rob. Dobv., Myod,, 1830, p. 439; Calliphora, pt. (auotor.). 

metaia, (Musca), Walker, hist. Dipt. Ins. Brit. Mus., iv, London, 1849 n, 898 
Hab. Nepal. ^ 


Genus Catapicephala. 

Maoq., Dipt. Exot, ith Supplt., Paris, 1860, p. 237. 

splendeiM, id. ibid., p. ^7. 

Hab. Java. 


Genus Cynomyia. 


Eob. Dear., Myod., 1830, p. 363; Musoa, Volucella, Schrank. 
(auctor.). 


... __ 




Tlolaoea, Macq., S. h Buff, mpt., ii, Paris, 1836, p. 283. 
Hab. Java. 

Quadrlvlttata, id- P* i-®®* 

Hab. Indio. 


Genus CrRTONEVRA. 

(Oyrtonevra vel C^irtonevra, olim), Macq., 8. & Buff. D^t., ii, Paris, 1886, 
p. 274; Musoa, Anthomyia, pt. (auotor.); Morellia, p. 406, MawmSi p» 
400, Rob. Dobv., Myod,, 1830. 

pruinow, V. d. Wulp, Tijdschr. i?. EnUrm., 1879-80, p. 24. 

Hab. Java. 
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Cf«»OS CffBTSOltTA. 

Rob. Detv., Mfyod,, 1830, p. 444, LuoUJa, pt. (attetor.) 

duraiKielii, Rob. Deav., id. ibid., p. 461. 

Hab. Bengal. 


1840, p. 871. 


remuria, (Mwica), id. ibid., p. 871. 

Hab. China. 

flavloepa. Walker, Journl. Proceed. Linn. Sor., T^tdon, 
id. Macq., Dipt. Exot, ii, 3rd Pt., Paris, 1843, p. I-IO 
Hab. Coromandel. 


1 ,1837, p. 23, Synon. Liicilia, 


obrysoidee, id. ibid., p. 23. 

Hab. Java, Indian Archipelago. 


Genus Somomya {Sic). 

Eondani, Bertol.. a AM. Acad. d. Bologna, 1862; Muiica, CalUpliora, T.aci. 
hJpt.(anctor .)5 Phormia, p. 465, Moliadn, p. 439, Mnfctia. p. 431. 
Ohiyaomya (Sic), p. 444; Rob. Dcsv., Mgod, 1830; Myo, pt.. Wi„,) 

’’ %o«l“7sa. id., Arch. d. 1. 8oc. d. Zod', 

ill, 1864, p. 28. ’ 

pacodJna, J- Bigot, Ami. 8oc. Ent France, 1877, p. 40. 

Hab. Pondicherry. 

ftuoooinota, id. ibid., p. 40. 

Hab. Assam. 


rublginosa, id. ibid., p. 41. 

Hab. Burma. 

0 

blnuanensis, id. ibid., p. 41. 
Hab. Burma. 

iofiunata, id. ibid., p. 42. 

Hab. Burma. 

▼enioolor, id. ibid.,' p. 42. 
Hab. Ceylon. 

obesa, id. ibid., p. 43. 

Hab. Ceylon. 

oceraleooinota, id. iUd., p. 48. 
Hab. PulO'Pinang. 

piotifisoles, id, ibid., p. 46. 
Hab. Java. 

26 
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ooBTuleoUmbat*, *d., Boe. Zool. France, 1887, p. 699. 

Hab. Jam 

divea, id* ii>id*i P* 800. 

Hab. Calcutta. 

atrtfaoies, id. ibid., p. 001. 

Hab. Calcutta. 

melanorhina, id. ibid., p. 602. 

Hab. Java, Tomato, Waigioii, Now Guinea. 

paohyaoma, id. ibid., p. 603. • 

Hab. Java. 

nitidlfaclea, id. ibid., p. 603. 

Hab. Java. 

oyaxieooiziota, id. ibid., p. 604. 

Hab. Java, Tomato, Timor. 

nebulosa, id. ibid., p. 604. 

Hab. Java, Tomato. 

xanthomera, Eondani, Aim, d. Mus. C%v. d. Stm'. Nat. d. Genova, 1875, p. 427. 

Hab. Borneo. 


Gonns Plinthomtia. 

Eondani, Ann. d. Mus. Cir. d. Star. Nat. d. Genora, 1875, p. 427; Oobromyia, 
pt. Macq., S. h Bujf. Dipt., ii, Paris, 1835, p. 248. ■" 

emimalania, id. ibid.,^. 128. 

Hab. Borneo. 


Gonus Luotlia. 

Eob. Dobv., Myod., 1830, p. 462; Musca, Callipbora, Melinda, Cbrysomyia, 
Somomya, pt. (auctor). 

bengaleiuis, id. ibid., p. 460. 

Hab. Bengal. 

breTigaatert Mooq., 8. h Buff. Dipt, ii, Paris, 1835, p. 266. 

Hab. Java. 

flavidipennls, Macq., Dipt, Fseot, ii, 8rd Pt., Paris, 1843, p. 139; Synon. Senso V. d. 
Wnlp, Sumatra Ej-ped., p. 46; L. phib'ppensiB, Macq., Dipt Eseot,, ii, 8rd Pt., p. 146; 
L. flavicalyptrata, id., loc. cit, Suit du 2nd Supplt, 1847, p. 66; L. oseruleifrens, id. 
ibid., 4ih Bupplt, 1860, p 248; L. indica, p. 453, et, L. ezimia, p. 456, Bob. Hear., 
Myod., 1835. 

Hab. Bengal, Oairo'.naQdel, Sumatra, Java, Timor. 

pozpbyrlna, (Musca), Walker, Jouml, Proceed. Linn. 8oe., London, i, 1867, p. B4. 
Hab. Moimt Opbir. 
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trits, (Hasca), id. ibid., p. 24. 

Bab. Halaoca. 

daflza, (Mnsca), id. ibid., p. 24. 

Hsb. Singapore. 

diTiaa, (Mnaca), id., Im. Samders., Dipt,, 1866, p. 833. 

Hab. India. 

Indaota, (Mnsea), id. ibid., p. 335. 

Hab. India. 

polita, (Hasca), id. ibid., p, 338. 

Hab. India. 

■ereniBSima. (Husca), id. ibid., p. 340. 

Hab. India. 

lemperata, (Hosoa), id. ibid., p. 840. 

Hab. India. 

obalybea, (Mnsca), Wiodom., dusser. Earop. Zmijlug. lint., 2nd Pt., Unmm, 1830, p, 
402. 

Uab. Java. 

phellia, (Musca), Wnlkor, List. Dipt. Im. Brit. Mas , iv, J/ondon, 1840, p. 884. 

Hab. Bengal. 

dux, Eschh., Entotfuxjf., i, p, 114; Synon. Sonsn, V. d. Wiilp, Smnatra Ejepcil., p. 46; 
Musca, id. Wiodom., /Iwxscr. Earop, Zioeifiug. las., ii, Huiinn, 1830, p. 406; ('oiiipsu* 
jn|j|p, id. Bond., Ann. Mug. Cie, d. Star. Hat. Ocnova, 1875, p. 426; Ijiicila ilavicops, 
Maoq., Dipt. Exot., ii, 3rd Pt., Paris, 1843, p. 115; Chrjsomya duvaucolii, Hob. 
Oosv., Jfyod., 1830, p. 451; Compsomyia, Bondani, Ann.^ua. Cio. d. Star. Nat. 
OenoxHi, 1875, p. 426. 

Hab. Pondichorry, Ceylon, China, Borneo, Coromandol, Aru, Wokan, Kandari, 
Celebes. , * 

QOSTulea, Mac^., Dipt. Exot., ii, 3rd Pt., Paris, 1843, p. 140; Synon. Musca, id. Wiod., 
Zool. Magaz., iii, p. 23. 

Hab. Java. 

orientalis, Macq., Dipt. Exot., ii, 3rd PL, Paris, 1843, p. 14S. 

Hab. Pondichorry, Sumatra. 

rufloomis, id. ibid., 2nd Sapplt., 1847, p. 84. 

Hab. India. 

▼ittata, id. ibid., Suites du 2nd Supplt., 1847, p. 56. 

Hsdi. Java. 

mfloeps, id. ibid., p. 56. 

Hab. Java. 

oyanaa, ibid., 4dh Supi^t., p. 248. 

Hab. Java. 
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ftbdomiiiflJis, (Mnscft)> I^ai]br.f Sytt. Anthf p. 294. 

Hab. India. 

reetinervis, Maoq., Dipt. Exot., Bth Bupplt., Paris, 1865* p. 111. 

Hab. India. 

Virens (Musoa), Wiodem., Ausser. Europ. Zweiflug. Ins., Sad Pt., Bamm, 1830, p. 400. 
Hab. Java. 

lauta (Mnsoa), id. ibid., p. 410. 

Hab. Java. 

licurriens (Mnsoa), id. ibid., p. 656. 

Hab. Java, Ohina. 

vlridiaurea (Musca), id.' Zool. Magaz., iii, p. 22. 

Hab. Java. 

plnffnis (Mnsoa), Walker, Jouml. Proceed. Linn. Soc., London, i, 1867, p. 25. 

Hab. India. 

leuoodes, Prauonfold, Fcr?i. E. E. «. h. Gesellsch., Wien, xvii, p. 463. 

Hab. Singapore. 

pavonlna, Sohiner, Novar. Beise, 1868, p. 305. 

Hab. Nicobar Islands. 

leonardl. Wovppbew 1869, p. 41. 

Hab. Sororabaja. 

Genus Zona. 

Walker, List. pipt. Ins. Brit. Mus., iv, London, 1849, p. 806 j Tephritia, pt. 
Gray. 

Tlolaoea, id. ibid., p. 306 { Synon. Tephritia, id., Griffith, Anim. Eingd. 

Hab. Nepal?^ • 

Genus Compsomtia. 

Bondani, ^inn. Mus. Civ. d. 8tor, Nat. d. Qenova, 1876, p. 425; Lucilia, Calli* 
phora, pt. 

aoolnota, id. ibid., p. 426. 

Hab. Borneo. 

oosrulelvlrens, id. ibid., p. 426. 

Hab. Bomoo. 

violaoeinitens, id. ibid., p. 426. 

Hab. Borneo. 

Genus Ptrellu. 

Bob. Desveidy, JKj^od., 1830, p. 462 { Ma8ce^ Lucilia, pt. (auotor)., 

slola r ifiTij Maoq., Dipt. Exot., 4ih Supple., Paris, 1860, p. 261. 

Hid»i Swnatra (V. cLWulp). 
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>iTAbi» Bigot, Am. 8oe. Ent France^ 1878, p. 88. 

Hab. India. 

Stella, id. ibid., p. 84 
Hab. C^lon. 

diffldeiw (Kosea), Walker, Jounl. Proceed. Linn. Soc., London, i, 1857, p. 28. 
Hab. Singapore. 

oonflxa (Xnsoa), id. ibid., p. 26. 

Hab. Java, Mt. Ophir. 

reflza (Mnsca), id. ibid., p, 26. 

Hab. Singapore). 

perflza (Musoa), id. ibid., p. 28. 

Hab. Java, Mt. Ophir. 

exempta(Musca), id, ibid., 1857, p. 188. 

Hab, Borneo. 


Gonus METAr.LEA. 

y. d. Walp, Tijdschr. v, Eaiom., doel xxiii, 1870-80, p. 23. 
Hab. JaTa. 

Genus Synamphoneura. 

^ J. Bigot, Arm. Soc. Ent. France, 1880, bulletin, p. 14. 

onprina, id. ibid. 

Hab. Java. 


Genus POLLENIA. 

Bob. Dear., Myod., 1880, p. 412} Musca, pt. fanctor.) NitoUia, p! 417, p(. 
Bob. OesT. 

vefleotens, Walker, Jouml. Proceed. Linn. Soc., London, 1856, p. 24 
Hab. Malacca. 

mtmda, OBt.*Sackon, Ann. liua. Civ. d. 8(or. Eat. Oenova, 1881, p. 460} Sjnon. Musoa 
id. Wiedem., Auseer. Europ. Zmifiug. Ina., 2nd Ft., Uamm, 1830, p. 308. 

Ha|}. Java. 


Genus Musca. 

Linn., Faun. Buee., 1768, p. 439; yolucella, pt. Sebrk., Flaxenya, p. 892, 
Byomya, p. 892, pt. Boi^ Desv,, Myod., 1830. 

Tarioolor, Fabr., Byat. An^., p. 808. 

Hab. Tranquebar. 
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fldumbrfttAt *d.j Anol, SntoM,f p. 4St 
Hab. Java. 

* 

hosrtensia, W- ibid., p. 49. 

Hab. Java. 

planloepa, id. ibid., p. 48. 

Hab. Java. 

alblna, Wied., Ausser. Swrop. Zweifijff. Ins., 8nd Pt., Uanm, 1830, p. 415. 

Hab. India. 

hortiilana, id. ibid., p. 417. 

Hab. China. 

hamilia, id. ibid., p. 41^ 

Hab. India. 

ventrasa, id. ibid., p. C56. 

Hab. Sumatra, China. 

madiana, id. ibid., p. 657. 

Hab. Chino. 

xanthomelas, Pabr., Anal. Ent, p. 49. 

Hub. Java. 

nebulOf Fabr., Ent. Syitt, iv, p. 321. 

Hab. India. 

rofifirons, Macq., D^t, Emt.t ii, 8rd Ft., Paris, 1843, p. 153. 

Hab. Java. 

auota, Walkor, Ins. Sauntlers, Dipl., i, London, 1856, p. 331. 

Hab. India. 

induota, id. ibid., p. 335. 

HaV. India. 

determinata, id. ibid., p. 345. 

Hab. India. 

oluvia, id., List. Dipt. Ins. Brit. Mns., iv, London, 1849, p. 885. 

Hab. India. 

domeatioa, Hinru, V. d. Wulp, Sumatra Exped., p. 45; Schiner, Novar, Boise, 1868. 
Hab. Sumatra, Europe {Cosmopolitan). 

oorrina, Pabr,, V. d. Wulp, ibid , p. 46; Sehiner, Novar. Boise, 1868. 

Hab. Sumatra, Europe (VosmopolHan), 

niTel(qrb<wuna« Thomson, Ifhregat. Eugenios Bosa, p. 647. 

Hab. China, Manilla, Malacca. 

oonvazUkona* id* ibid., p. 457. 

Hab. China. ^ 
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■oapulsrlB, Bondani, Ann. Mat. {Jiv. <?. 8tor. Kat. (fenom, 1975, p. 428. 

Hab. Borneo. 

entceniata, J. BiKot, 8oc. Zool. d. Franct, 1887, p. 805. 

Hab. Pondicheriy, Cochin China. 

eiABaleoina, id. ibid., p. 806. 

Hub. Ceylon. 


Family ANTHOMYZIDCE. 

J. Bigot, adhuc inedict, 1891; Ant homy zidcg, Rty. Anim., 1820$ An- 

thomydoB, Hub. Desv. Mi/od., 1830, p. 473 ; Anthomynn, Anihontydio, 
Bondani, Prodr., i, 1856, p. 12-24; Autliomynu', Scltinor, iViun. 
aca, lat Pfc., 1862, p. 609. * ^ 

Genus Arrma. 

Rob. Dost., Myod., 18.30, p. 486; Miisoa, Ant.hni<-iyiu, Anthomyza, pt. (niictor.) 
Macmsoma, p. 403, Pliaoiiia, p. 482, Mydiim, p. 4if5, Fclla'a, p. 478, 
Eaphcmia, p. 485; Trcnnia. p. 484, RuliroUu, p. 489, pt. Rob. Do»v., 
loc. rit., llydrophoria, p. 297, Spilogastor. ]». 203, Murq., S. h Uuff, 
Dipt., ii, Parit, 1835; Yotodoaiii, pt. llondaui, Prodr,, iv, 1861, p, 9; 
Azolidoo, pt. Rob. Dcsv., Myo<f., 1830. p. 591. 

argentata. Walker, Joum. Pror.. hinn. Sor., i, 1857. p. 27. 

Hab. Malacca. 

pattda, id. ibid., p. 28. 

llab. Borneo, Singapore. 

inaperta, id. ibid., 1857, p. 129. 

Hab. Borneo. 


Genus Hvdrot£A. 

Robf Desv., Myod., 1830, p. 609; Masca, Anthomyia, .\ricia, pt. (atictor.), 
Blainvillia, pt. Rob. Desv., loc. cit, p. 514; Onodont, pt. Hond., Prodr,, 
i, 1856, p. 94. 

solennta, Walker, Journl. Proceed. Linn. 8oe., London, i, 1857, p. 27. 

Hab. Mt. Ophir. 

ohaloogaBter, Sebiner, Novar. Seise, 1868, p. 803$ Synon. Anthomyia, id., Wiodoni., 
Atuter. Europ. Zweifi. Im., 2nd Pt., Hamm, 1830, p. 427. 

Hab. Java, Nioobara. 

Genus Ophiba. 

Bob. Deav,, Myod , 1833, p. 510$ Muaoa, Anthomyia, Aricia, pt. (suckrr.). 

oongreaaa. Walker, Trane, Ent, Boc., London, 1857, yol. iy, p. 60. 

Hab. India. 
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nigM, Y. d. Wnlp., Sumatra E»ped., p. 48} Synon. Anthomyiaj id. ot Gnwilii, 
Wiedem., Auaser. Europ. Zweiflug, Ins., 2nd Ft., Hdmm, 1880, p. 482 $ id* 

paria, Dolesch., Natwrk Tigdachr, v. Nederl. Indte, Batavutf 1858, p, 11$, 

Hab. China, Somatra, Amboina. 

Genas Lihnophobji. 

Bob. Desv., Myod., 1830, p. 6l7; Mnaca, Anthoznyia, Aricia, pt. (anotor.), 
Heliiui, p. 493, Limosia, p. 535, Phyllis, p. 603, pt. Bob. Desv., loe. cit 

beugalensis, id. ibid., p. 618. 

Hab. Bengal. 

naoei, id. ibid., p. 619. 

Hab. Bengal. 


Genas Diplogaster. 

J. Bigot,. Ann. 8oc, Ent. France, 1886. 

nigrioauda, id. ibid. 

Hab. Ceylon. 


Genas Anthomyia. 


% . 

Meig., Elig. Magaz., ii, 1803, p. 281; Cliortophila, p. 826, Atomogaster, p. 
829, Pegomyia, p. 350, pt. Moeq., 8. h Buff. Dipt., ii, Paria, 1836: Arioia, 
Anthomyza, pt. Zetterst., Dipt. Scundin., Egoria, p. 555, Norina, p. 657, 
Adia, p. 658, Phorbia, 559, Loncopbora, p. 562, Delia, p. 571, Egle, p. 
684, Azolia, p. 692, pt. Bob. Dosr., Myod., 1830; Achanthiptera, Bondani, 
Prodr., i, 1856, p. 05. 


trina, Wiodem., Ausser. Enrop. Zweijlug. Ina., 2nd Pt., Hamm, 1830. p. 657. 
Hab. China. 


ezlgua, id. ibid., p. 658. 
Hab. China. 

bina, id. ibid., p. 426. 
Hab. China. 


quadrata, id., AnaUet. Entom., p. 62. 
Hab. Java. 


tonltml, id. ibid., p. 62. 

Hab. India. 

bibki, id., Ausser. Europ. Zweifug. Im., 2nd Pt., Hamm, 1830, p. 431. 
Hab. China. 

qalans, id. ibid.* p. 481. 

Hab. Suxnatia. 


flexa, id. ibid., p. 484. 
Hab. Tranqnebar. 
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ttIVtalllOft, Ibid., p. 438. 

Hab, ludia. 

illoeata, Walkar, Jotttnh Proeted. Linn, Soe,^ London^ i, 1857, p. 189. 

Hab. Borneo. 

peroe, List. Dipt, Ins, Brit. Mm?., ir, £on<lon, 1849, p. 939. 

Hab. India. 

indioa, id., Insect, Sauiiiers, Dipter.t toI. i, London, 1866, p. 868. 

Hab. India. 

detraota, id. ibid., p. 360. 

Hab. India. 

indioata, id. ibid., p. 362. 

Hab. India. 

allena, id. ibid., p. 863. 

Hab. India. 

loballs, Thomson, Fregat. Eugenies Resa, StokhoUn, 1868-68, p. 651. 

Hab. China. 

le&tioeps, id. ibid., p. 553. 

Hab. China. 

biiotoaa, id. ibid., p. 666. 

Hab. China. 


Gonas Spilooaster. 

Macq., 8. 4 Buff. Dipt., ii, P«rM, 1S3S, p. 293; Unsca, Anthomyia, Aricia, 
Anthomyza, Hylomyin, pt. fau('tor.), Hytirophorio, p. 297, pt. Macq., 
8. A Buff. Dipt., ii, Paris, 1835, et Rondani, Prodr., i, 1860, p. 94; Folleea, 
p. 470, Mydo), p. 479, Muscina, p. 406, Bohrolla, p. 489, Mydina, p. 496, 
ero., pt. Bob. Desv., Myod., 1830. 

albloepa, V. d. Walp, Sumatra Sisped., p. 47. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

prolAOSus, 7. Bigot, Ann. Soe. Ent. France, 1884^ p. 287. 

Bab. Ceylon. 

lenooeeroB, id. ibid., p. 891. 

Hab. Indian Archipelago. 


OonTlS CCBHOBIA. 

Heig., Byet. Beeehr^ v, 1886, p. 810; Hoaca, Arieia, Anthomyia^ Anthomysa, 
pt. (aaotor.), Sohoenomyza, pt. Halid., Ent. Ent, 1838; Limoaia, p. 638, 
Baltwia, p. 648, Carioea, pt., p. 680, Rob. Dezv., Myod, 1880; Ohelida, 
p. 101, Opb^puiter, p. 9^ Mycophaga, p. 102, Bondani, Prodr,, i, 1866. 

27 
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torrida* Wiedom., Ausm. Sttrop, tn$.t 2nd Ft., Hamm, 1880, p, 437. 

Hab. China. 

maoularla, id., ibid., p. 488. 

Hab. India. 

Krata, id. ibid., p. 488. 

Hab. China. 

pumila, id. ibid., p. 439. 

Hab. India. 

mavginata, id. ibid,, p. 440. 

Hab. China. 

loata, id. ibid., p. 440. ^ 

Hab. India. 

lenooapila, id. ibid., p. 441. 

Hab. India. 

pulia, id. ibid., p< 441. 

Hab. Tranqucbar. 

modeata, V. d. Wnlp, Sumatra Exped., p. 48. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

maoularla, (worn, bislectum), Thomson, Fregai, Eugenics Resa, Stocleholm, 1858->86, 

p. 660. 

Hab. India? China. 

boopa, ib. ibid., p. 659« 

Hab. China. 

oompresaiTentria* id. ibid,, p. 669. 

Hab. Malacca. 

simplex, id. ibid., p. 660. 

Hab. China, Sumatra. 

faloata, id. ibid., p. 660. 

Hnb. Cliina. 

insurgens. Walker, Journl. Proceed. Linn. Soe., London, i, 1867, p. 129. 

Hab. Borneo. 


Genus Oabicea. 

Rob. Hosv., Myod., 1880, p. 580; Ccenosia, pt. (anctor.). 

leptoaoma. Bond., dnn. Mus. Civ, d. Star, Nat, Genova, 1876, p. 429. 
Hab. Borneo. 


. Genua Lispe. 

Latr., Precis d. Caract. Qener., 1796, Gem Cruet, et In»., br, p, 847 { Lispa, 
Rob. Dear., Myod., 1880, p. IFMi j Musoa, pt. (anctor). 

glabra, Wiedem., ilneeer. Europ, Zxeeifiug, Ins,, 2nd Ft., Hamm, 1880, p. 442. 

Bab. India. 
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4itototo» id. ibid., p. 448. 

Hsb. India. 

orlentalia, id, dnai^ei. Sntom., p. 51. 

Htd). India. 


aaaittilis, id. ibid., p. 61. 

Hab. India. 

vittipenxiia, ‘Ihomson, Fregat, Eugenk$ Peecr, Stockholm, 1868-68, p. 681. 
Hab. China. 

hyalipennis, id. ibid., p. 562. 

Hab. China. 

ainenaia, Schiner, Novar. Bci^e, 1868, p. 296. 

Hab. China. 

nicobarensia, id. ibid., p. 207. 
ilab. Nicobara. 

tetTaatigma. id. ibid., p. 297. 

Hab. Ceylon. 


GontiB Homalomtia. 

Bottch^, JS^at-urg. d. Im., i, 1884, p. 88; Mnsca, Anlhomyia, Arieiu. pt. 
(anctor.K Fannin, p. 667, Pliilinta, 668, Aminta, p. 569, pt. llol>. Dchv., 
Myod., 1830; Ifyantha, p. 95, Rond., Prodr,, i. 1856; Ccelomyia, pi. 
Halid. 

eanicularis, Svhincr, Novar. Reise, 1868, p. 298; Synon. Anthoxnyia id. Mcig. 

Hab. Nicobara, Huropo. 

Family BCATOPHAGIDiE. 

J. pigot, adhuc inedici., 1891; Scatomyzidea, Fall., Spec. £nfom., 1810; 
Scutomyzidac, Latr., Macq., 5. h Buff. Dipt., 1835; Scatopliaginse, p. 614, 
Malacoaomo}, p. 606, Rob. Doat^., Myod, 1830; Scatophugiuo*, Suliincr, 
Dipt. AtiKir. d. Ftieg., 2nd Pt., 1864, p. 14; Scatuphagiua, Bond., Ptvdr., 
i, 1866, pp. 24,98. 


Genas Eopterohyia. 

J. Bigot, Rev. et Magax, d, ZooU Overin, No. 7,1869, p. 6. 

trirlttata, id. ibid., p. 6. 

£[ab. Burma. 


Circnlas -AOALYPTSRIOTI. 

3, Bigot, adkvc inedict., 1891; Acalyptwree, Macq., 8. d Buff., ii, Parie, 1835, 
p. 8642 AcaJypteratae, Mi^., Dipt, Scot; ii, 3rd Pt., Parie, 1848, p. 179* 
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Family HBLOUYZID^. 

J, Bigot, o^fcttc tjwdict, 1891 i Helomyaides, Weatw., Introduet., 1840j Scato* 
myzidte, Latr., pt. Soatomjzides, pt. Fallen | Palomydtef pt. p> 668^ 
Bob. Dost., Myod., 1830; Helomyzinsa, p. 20, Dryomyabtsa, p. 88, 
SoiomyzinGB, p. 44, pt. Bohiner, Fawn, AustT, d, Flieg,, lat Pt., 1864, 
p. 18; Scatopbagina, pp. 24,98, Sciomyzina, pp. 24^ 104, pt. Bondaid, 
Prodr., i, 1856. 


Genas Helohyza. 

Fallen, Dipter. Buoc., 1820; Helomyza, pt. Meig., System. Besehr, (etanctor.), 
Herbina, p. 698, Saillia, p. 6^, pt. Bob. Dozy., Myod., 1880, 

oiromnfaza, Wiedem., Ausser, Surop. Zvceifiug, Ins., 2nd Ft., Uamm, 1880, p. 688. 
Hab. Sumatra. 

mauzB, Walker, Ins, Saunders, Dipt, i, London, 1866, p. 406. 

Hab. India. 

Interenna, id., Journ, Proc, Lim, Boc., London, i, 1857, p. 28. 

Hab. Ht. Ophir. 

ezenna, id. ibid., p. 29. 

Hab. Mt. Ophir. 

orientalls, id. ibid., 1857, p. 129; Syuon. Scioniyza, id. Wiedem., Ausser. Europ, 
Zmifiug. Ins,, 2nd Ft., Hamm, 1830, p. 575. 

Hab. Java, Borneo. 

fuaoiooatata, id. ibid., 1857, p. 129. 

Hab. Borneo. 

nQuata, id. ibid., p. 180. 

Hab. Borneo. 

Umbata, id. ibid., p. 130. 

Hab. Borneo. 

proveota, *d. ibid., p, 180. 

Hab. Borneo. 

inviota, ^b. ibid., p. 130. 

Hab. Borneo. 


Genas Sciomtza. 

Fallen, Dipt Suer., 1820. (aiiotor.); Colobcea, pt. Zetterat., IKpf. Standin, 
Soatophaga. pt. Fabr.; Antioheta, pt. Halid.; Dyotia, p. 6M, Fherbellia, 
p.l96S, Cbetocera, p. 697, Melina, 696, Arina, 696, pt. Bob. Dear., Jfyod., 
1880. 

yepleU, Walker, Ina. Bmmders. Dipt, i, London, 1866, p. 899. 

Hall. India. 
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t6TaflJiudi«» id*> ZVttii*. Fnt, £foe., XoBioH, JL697<-ff^ p. 81. 

Hab. India. 

reUoulata, Tbomson, Frc^ae. Sit^rentM fields StaeXfholiH, 1866>68, p. 870. 

Hab. China. 

Vropinqua, id. ibid., p. 670. 

Hab. China. * 


Genns Drtomtza. 

Fallen, Dipter, Suee., 1820 { Meig. (et auctor.}, Dryope, p. 618, pt. fiob. 
Oesv., Myod., 1880. 

maoulipennis, Macq., Dipt. Exot., 4(h SuppK,, Fan'x, 1860, p. 273. 

Hab. India. 


Genns Gauzania. 

Walker, Journt. Proceed. Linn. Soc.^ London, i, 1857, p. 180. 

deveota, id. ibid., p. 181. 

Hab. Borneo. 


Genns Xabkuta. 

Walker, Journl. Proceed, Linn. Soc.. London, i, 1867, p. 28. 

lettOOtelUB, id. ibid., p. 28. 

Hab. Singapore. 


Genns Sapromyza. 

Fallon, Dipt. Suec., 1820, (ot auctor.); Toxonovra, pt. ITarq., 8. d Buff. 
j^U ii, Pari$, 1836, p. 404: Lycia, p. 637, Sylvia, p. 636, llerbiua. p. 
698, Soillia, p. 642, Rob. Desv., Myod, 1880; I’aHoptera, pt. FaUeu; 
Dacue, pt. Fabr. 

ooafarta, Wiedem., Aumr. Earop. Zmifiuy. Inr., 2nd Ft, Hamm, 1880, p. 464. 

Hab. China. 

id. ibid., p. 446. 

Hab. India. 

|0y]g, id. ibid., p. 466. 

Hab. China. 

I^ngaleaais, Macq., Dipt. Etot., ii, 3rd Ft., Puri$, 1843, p. 188. 

Hab. Bengal. 

bignttaU, id. ibid., p. 188 . 

Hab. Java. 
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IttVAiMf ibid.} 4d:h 8upplt,f I860} p> 274> ^ 

Hab. Java. 

peooUa, Schiner, Novar. Beiset 1868, p. 279. 

Hab. Nicobars. 

ioutellaria} V. d. Wulp} Tijdschr, v, Entom,t deel xxiii} p. 89. 

Hab. Java. 


Genus Minetiia. 

Rob. Desv., Myod., 1830, p. 646; Sapromyza, pt. (anctor.). 

wignaii^} V. d. Wulp} Sun^tra Exped., p. 52. 

Hab. Somatra. 

Family PSILOMYDiB. 

J. Bigot} adhuc imdict, 1891; Fsilomydee, pt. Macq.} S. d Buff. Dipt,, ii} 
Paris, 1886, p. 416; Fsilina;, Schiner, Faun. Auatr., D. Flieg., 2nd Pt., 
1864, p. 196; Fgilites, pt. O. Heer, Ins, Fauna, ii, 1849; Loxoceridse, 
pt, Macq.} 8. d Buff. Dipt , ii, Paris, 1885, p. 372 j Cordylaridac, Macq., 
loc. cit., p. 876; Scatoniyzidac, pt. Latr. Fabr.; Opomyzidse, pt. Fall., 
Zott.; PalomydsD, Bob. Dcsv., M^od., 1830, p. 668; Chilizina, pt. Ron* 
dani. Prodr., i, 1866, p. 122. 

Genus Psila. 

Meig., lllig. Magas., ii, 1808, p. 278; Scatophaga, pt. Fall. Zotterst. Psilo* 
myda, pt. Latr. Fsilomyia, Macq., S. d Buff. Dipt, ii, Partti} 1886, p. 420; 
Oblicia, p. 620, Bob. Ddsv., Myod., 1830. 

apioalls, Wiodem., ilusscr. Europ. Zxveijl, Ins., 2nd Ft., Hamm, 1830, p. 627. 

Hab. China. 


Family TETANOCBRID.®. '"'v 

J. Bigot, adhuc inedkt, 1891; Dolichocera, pt. Latr., Beg. Anim., 1829; 
Macq., 8. « Buff. Dipt., ii, Paris, 1836, p. 881; Sciomyzidas, pt. FalL 
Tetanocorinse, Schiner, Faun. Austr. D. Flieg., 2nd Pt., 1864, p. 52; 
Palomydso, pt. Bob. Desv,, Myod., 1880, p. 668; Sctomyziua, pt. Rond., 
Prodr., i, 1856, p. 104; Tetanocorida), J. Bigot, (olim). 

Genus Sefbdon. 

Latr.} Bict Hist. Nat., vol. 24,1804, Qen, Crust, et Ins., iv, p. 349; Syrphua, 
pt., Mnlio. pt. Fab., llossi. 

javananaia, Bob. Desv., Myod., 1830, p. 677. 

Hab. Java, Sumatra. 

Ibrruginoaus. Wiedem., Ausser. Europ. Ztcei/lug. Ins., 2nd Pt., Hamm, 188C^ p. 677. 
Bab. 
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plombeUtui, id. ibid.) p. 577. 

Hab. China. 

amdseenS) id. ibid., p. 579. 

Hab. China. 

oriahna, Walker, List. Dipt Ins. Brit JHus., ir, London, 1849, p. 1079. 
Hab. Nepal. 


Genus Tetanocera. 

Lair., Qen. Cnistac. et Insect., iv, p. 350,1809; Totanocenia, Dnmeril j Oacinia, 
pi. Fabr.; Eathycero, pt.Latr.; Dyctin, p. 698, Pherbina, Bob. Dear., 
Myod,, 1830, p. 687. 

diaoalia. Walker, Tmm. Ent. Soc. London, 1857-60, p, 54. 

Hab. Barnia. 


Family CALOBATID.®. 

J. Bigot, adhitc inedict., 1891; Leptopoditea, Lati*., Cnvier, Regn. Anim., 
1829; Leptopodita>, Macq., Snit u Buff. Dipt., ii, Paris, 1835, p. 486; 
Opomyzidtn, pt. Pabv. ThcHdomydto, Hob. Dpbv., Myat, 18.30, pp. 704- 
734; Tanypezinu?, Scbinor, Faun. Auder. d. Fliey., End Pt., 1804, p. 190; 
Tanypozina, Rond., Prods., i, 1H66, pp. 24, 114; Ncriadea, pt. Weatw., 
Introd, Modern. Classijic. Ins., 1840; Sopaidac, pt. Fallen; Loptapodidm, 
Longinidi, pi, J. Bigot, (olim). 

Genus Nerius. 

Fabr., Syst. Anil., 1805; Noria, Rob. Dear., Myod,, 1830, p. 736. 

iUaoua, Wiedom., Entom., p. 16. 

Hab. Jara, Sarawak. 

lineolatua, id., Ausser. Europ. Ziceifiug. Ins., 2ad Ft., Eamtn, 1830, p. 652. 

Hab. Jav%, 

duplioatue, id. ibid., p. 663. 

Hab. Jara. 

inermia, Schiner, Nomr. Reiae., 1868, p. 248. 

Hab. Nicobars. 

indioa, Rob. Deer., Myod., 1830, p. 737. 

Hab. India. 

foeoipeanifl, Macq., Dipt. Exot, ii, 3rd Pi., Paris, 1842, p. 241. 

Hab. Java, Mt. Ophir, Singapore. 

Genns Nothtbus. 

Boadani, Awn. d. Mus, Civ, d. Star. Mat, d, Qmova, 1876, p. 439. 

lOBgttlxosax, id. ibid., p. 489. 

Hab. Soiavak. 
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Genus Oalobata. 

5ic 

*^**^odr^*i *116^°*’ **’ Tanlpoda* pt. 

Isooopesa, Wiedem., A7tal. Entom,, p. 41. 

Hab. India. 

albitarsls, id., Zool, Magaz., iii. 

Hab. Java. 

vidua, id., Amger, Surop. Ziveijlug. Ins., 2nd Pt,, Hamw, 1830, p. 640. 

Hab. Tmnqnobar. 

»pleQ#l», id. ibid,, p. 63^. 

Hab. Coylon. 

atylophora, Schinor, Novay, Reisc, 1868, p. 589. 

Hab. Nicolwra, 

albimaaa, Maeq., Dipl. Erot., ii, 3rd Pt., Pnris, 1843, p. 245, 

Hab. Java, Port Jackson, Cuba ? Philadelphia ? 

basolla. Walker, iug. Saunders. Dii.icf,, Londo^i, 1856, p. 891. 

Hab. India. 

oontraata, id. ibid., p. 305. 

Hab. India. 

eyanesoens, id., Trans. Ent. Soe,, Zomlon, 1857.60, p. 61. 

Hab. Bnrma. 

0“t--f^ckon, 4 «h. d. Mus. Civ. il. Star. Eat. d. Oenova, 1881, p, 466. 

morblda, id. ibid., p. 457. 

Hab. Java, Sumatra, 

conflnla, Walker, Joimd. Proceed. Linn. Soe., Londm, i, 1857, p. 87. 

Hab. Singapore, Mt. Ophir. 

immlxta, id. ibid., p. 87. 

Hab. Malacca. 

oedsns, id. ibid., 1867, p. 136. 

Hab. Borneo. 


Genus Tasipoda. 

Rondani, Proie., i, 1866, p. 118, Calobata, pt. 

atronua, Rond.; Ann. d. Uut. Cr.-, d. Stor. Eat. d. Oenova, 1876. d. 440. 
Calobata, id. Walker, Jouroi. Pr-xeed. linn. Soe., London, i, 1867, p. 186 ^ 

Hab. Sarawak^ Boraso. w 

oalloau, id. ibid., p. 440. 

Hab. Sarawak, Borneo. 
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lttt«U«bzia, id. ibid., p. 441. 

HaJ>. Smwak, Boroeo. 

oubitalla, id. ibid., p. '141. 

Hab. Sarawak, Borneo. 


Genus Macrotoma. 

Delaporte, .d«n. Se. Kat., xxv, 1832, p. 467; Longina, pi. Wiodom., 4uMffi‘. 
Earop. Zireijiug. Im.f 2nd Pt, Hamm, 1830, p. 664; l.ongina, Macq., 
. Sw*>. d Btfjf. Dipf., ii, Piim, 1836, p. 498; Oiuteina, pt. Woatw., Orif, 

Aniin. Kinyd. 

pelleterii, Delaporte, loe, cit, 

Hab. Cochin China. 


Genua Tainiaptera. 

Macq., 8. ei Buff. Dipt., ii, Pam, 1836, p, 491. 

albimana, Dolesch., Naturi, Tijduchr. v. Hederl, indie, Batavia, Now serioa 1866, 
p. 413. 

Hab. Djokjokarta. 

oinereipennifl, J. Bigot, .Inn. Soc. Ent, France, 1886, p.-376. 

Hab. Bonua. 

axnssna, id. ibid., 1886, p. 376. 

Hab. Burma. 


Genus Mimeoralla. 

Bondani, Nouv. Ann. d. Scien. Hat. d, Bologna, 1860^ p. 18. 

birmanensia, Bigot, Ann, See. Ent. France, 1886, p. 882. 

Hab. BoiSna. 


Genus Orammicomtia. 

J. Bigot, Bev. et Magaz, d. Zoot, Guerin., No. 7, Paris, 1869, p. 10. 

testaoea, id. ibid., p. 10. 

Hab. Ceylon. 


Genus Micbopeza. 

Meig., lUig. Magas., ii, 1808, p. 276* Calobatib pt. (aoctor.)* Ffaantaama, 
pt., p. 780, Bob. Deer., Jfyod., 1880. 

Walker, Jounl. Proceed. Linn, Soe., London, i, 1857, p. 87. 

Hab. Singapore^ Mt. C^hir. 
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Genus Oabdiacepham. 

Mocq., Di^t. Emu, ii, 8rd Pt., Pan>, 1848, p. 242; Nerius, Calobata, pt. 
(aaotor.) 

f 

longioolUa, Walker, Jov.ml. Proceed. Linn. Soe., London, i, 1857, p. 186, 

Hab. Borneo. 


Genua Texara. 

Walker, Jouml. Proceed. Linn. Soe., London, j, 1867, p. 38. 

oomprena, id. ibid., p. 38. 

Ilab. Singapore. 


Genua Cephalia. 


Meig., Syet. Beachr., v, 

1880, p. 721. 


1826, p. 169 J Myrmecomya, pt. Rob. Desv., Myod., 


bloolor, J. Bigot, Ann. 8oc. Ent. Panee, 1880, p. 386. 
Hab. Ceylon. 


Family SEPSTD.®. 

* SopBidcio, Macq., 8. d Buff. Dipt, ii, Pan>, 
85, p. 476; Ortalidce, pt. (anctor.), Carpomyzae, pt. Latr. j Tholido- 
mydiD, pt. Rob. Dosv., Myod., 1830, pp. 704, 734 j Sepsinee, Schiner, 
« Taw ***i*ii * P* J Tanypezinse, Rond., Prodr,, 

1,1000, p, 114. 


vxcmis OEP.ais. 

FaU^ S„„ ,8a,, T.pbriti^ p,. (anctor.) a Mio»p«^ pt. 

^t.. , ^.copna pt. Walker, If.,. Dip,, ft,. ».«. 
lo49, p. 1002 J Sopsis, {nuctor.). 

trlvlttata, J. Bigot, Ann. Soc. Ent. Fra^m, 1886. p. 888 
Hab. Coylon. 

indioa, Wiedem., 4»afcct. Entom., p. 67. 

Hab. India. 

altens, id. ibid., p. 67. 

Hab. India. 

**** ^‘ ft- »««". 1*», P. «8. 

oompUoata, id. ibtd., p. 466. 

Hab. Chins, 
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bioolor, id. ibid., p. 468. 

Hab. China. 

▼iduata, Thomson, Ficgni. Sngeniei Remt StockhoUn-, 1858^, p. B86. 

Hab. China. 

monostigma, id. ibid., p. r>37. 
fiab. China. 


Genus Michogaster. 

Macq., S. h Buff. DipA, ii, Paris, 1835, p. 483} Cephalia, pi. Wiedem. t 
Folystodos, pt., p. 722, Rob. Dcst„ Uyod,, 1830. 

bambusarittm, Dolesch., Naturk. Tijdschr, v. Nederi. India, !Ra(ai'ta,New Series I860, 
p. 413. 

Hab. Djokjokarta. 


Family DIOPSIDii:. 

J. Bigot, adhuc medtef., 1801. 

Genus DiOPSis. 

Linn. Id. Dahl. Dm. d. Big. Ins., 1838; Diopsidm, Macq., Dipt. Exot,, ii, 8rd 
Pi., Paris, 1843, p. 234, (ot auctorK 

ciroularis, Macq. S. « Bif.y. ii, Paris, 1886, p. 480. 
llab. India, Java, Caiio. of Good ilopo? 

BUbfasoiata, id., Dipt. Exot., ii, 3rd Pb., Paris, 1835, p, 288. 

Hab. Java. 

dalmanni, Wiedem., Ausser. Europ. Zweijlug. Ins., 2nd Pt., Hamm, 1830, p. 660. 

Hab. Java. 

iohnenmone^ Donovan, Ins. Ind. Rsss. Eneydop., xi pi. 2; Synon. Sonsu Walker, 
List. Dipter,, Jm. Brit. Mus., iv, Xondon, 18^, p. 1060 j D. indica, Westfr. Xi'nn. 
Trans, xvii, p. 209. 

Hab. Java, India. 

westwoodii, (Dehann), Westw., Cabinet. Orieni. Entam., London, 1848, p. 37. 

Hab. India. 

qttlaqueguttata, Walker, Journl. Proceed. Linn. Soc., London, i, 1867, p. 86. 

Hab. Malacca. 

diserepans, id. ibid., 1867, p. 134. 

Hab. Borneo. . 

attenuata, Dolesch., Naturk. Tijdschr, v. Nederl. Indie, Batavia, Kerr Series 1866, 
p. 418} Synon. Sense Ost.*Sacken, Ann. d. Mus. Civ. d. Star. Nat. d. Oenova, 1881, 
p. 480} D. latimana, Bondani, iinn. Mus, Civ, Qersova, vil, p. 444^ et D. lativola, 
Bond., ibid., p. 446< 

Hab. Java, Borneo, Ssratrak* 
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»pioftlla» W- *wa., p. 418 1 Synon. D. graminicoU, id. ibid,, 1867, p. 417. 

Hab. Java. 

dubia, Bigot, Ann. 3oc, Ent. France, 1874, p. 111. 

Hab. Borneo. 

belaebutb, id. ibid., p. 113. 

Hab. Borneo. 

Yilloea, ^d. ibid*, p. 114. 

Hab. Borneo. 


Gctitts Teleopsis. 

Rondani, Ann. dfiliis. Civ. d. Star. Nat. d. Oenova, 1875, pp. 442-48; Diopais, 
pt. (auctor). 

aykeBii, Rondani, id. ibid., p. 443] Synon. Diopgie, id. Gray, Westw., Linn, Trans., 
xvii, p. 310. 

Hab. Indio, Sarawak. 

broTisoopiutti, Rond., ibid., p. 443. 

Hab. Sarawak. 

longisoopium, id. ibid., p. 444. 

Hab. Sarawak. 

fulviventrls, J. Bigot, Ann, Soc, Ent. France, 1880, p. 94. 

Hab. India. 


Genus Spukyracephala. 

Westwood, Cabinet of Orient. Enlomol., London, 1848, p. 37. 

hearseiana, id. ibid., p. 87. 

Hab. India, 


Family TRYPETIDiE. 

J. Bigot, ttdhue inedict.. 1891; Carpomyzaj, Ortalidoa;, Topbritidee, pt. 
Fallon, (et auctor.), Myodinoe, Rob. Desv., Myod., p. 704, et Aciphore®, 
ibid., 1830, p. 748; Ortaloidi at Ortalidin®, pt., p. 6, Topbritoidi, pt., 
p. 6, Bondant, Dipt. lint. Prod. Part, Vll, Bullet d. 8oc. Entom. 
Italiana, vol. i, Fai$c., 1 ot 2,1869, et rol. iii, Fasc., 2,1871; Ortalinee 
et Trypotiuoe, Schiuer, Faun. Austriaca D. Fliey., 2nd Pt., pp. 8 et 9, 
1864. 


, Division OrtALIDA. 

d. Bigot, «d?iHC inerlict., 1891 ; Ortalidew, FaUen, 1810, Macq. Dipt, ii, 1885, 
p. 429; Carpt>my*a-, pt. Latr, Heg. Amw., Myodin®, p. 704et Aoiphore®, 
pt>, p. 748, Rob Desv., Myod,, 1830; Ortaloidi et Ortalidin®, pt. Bon* 
doai, p. 5, Diptcr, Ital. Prodr., vii, Fasc., 8,1869 § Ortalinss, pt. Sobiner, 
Jftattn. Attsh*. d. Flieg,, 1884, p, 8. 
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Geinis Bactbociba. 

Gnerin» Toy. d 0 la Co^uiUe, Dpi., 1880, p. 300; D»<m», pt. (aooior.). 

fMoiatipeimla. (Baftrooera), Dolesch., Nalnrlc. Tijd^chr. v. JfTtderl. Indig, Batavia, 
ISovr Series, 1866, p. 412. 

Hab. Java. 

• « 

maoalipeanis, (Bacterocera), id. ibid., p. 412. 

Hab. JaTa. 


Geniis Dagos. 

Fabr., Syst. Anti., Heig., Syst. Beschr. vi, ISSO^p. 21; Osoinis, pt. Latr. 
Brachyopa, pt. Meig., Syst. Denchr., Hi, Hamm, 1822, p. 262. 

ferrugineus (Muaoa id. Fabr., Ent. Syst., iv) ; Wiedem., ^wsder, Europ, Zxvtifiag, Im., 
2Qd Ft,, Hamm, 1830, p. 616. 

Hab. India, Java. 

umbrosus, Fabr., 8yst. Anti., p. 274. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

fasoipennis, Wiedem., Zool. Magas., iii, p. 28. 

Hab. Java. 

klugii, 'd»aZ. Entom., 1869, p. 50. 

Hab. India. 

longioomis, id., Atmer. Europ. Zweifiug. Ins., 2ud Pt., Hamm, 1830, p. 624. 

Hab. Java. 

limbipennis, Macq., Dipt. Exot,, ii, 8rd Pt., ParU, 1643, p. 217. 

Hab. Java. 

ritsemee, Woyenberg, Archiv. Neerland., iv. 

Hab. Java. 

# 

Inoisus, Walker, Trans, Ent. Soe., London, 1857*60, p. 60. 

Hab. Banna. 

squalidus, id. ibid., p. 56. 

Hab. India. 

oyllndrious, V. d. Wulp, Tijachr. v. Entom , deel xxiii, 1880, p. 29. 

Hab. Java. 


Genus Hebina. 

Bob. Desv., Myod., 1830, p. 724; Masco, Tepbritis, pt. Fabr.; OrtaUs, pt. 
Ueig. 

•aioarata, Maoq., DipL Szot., i, 8rd Pt., Parts, 1843, p. 207. 

Hab. India. 
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Oi 

oyanaiventris, V* d. Wnlp, Bwnctra Exped.^ p. M. 

Hab. Somatra. 


Genus Sekoptebina. 

Macq., 8. d Buff, Dipt., ii, Farig, 1835, p. 454; Dacos, pt. (anctor.). • 

enea, V. d. Wulp, Sumatra Exped., p. 60 j Synon. Daou^, id. Wiedem., Zool. Magaz., 
iii, p. 29; Senopterina labialis, Rond., ilna. d. ifttff. Civ. d. 8tor. Nat. d. Oenova^ 
1876, p. 480. 

Hab. Java, Samaira, Sarawak. 

batavenais, Schinor, Novar. Rciee, 1868, p. 288. 

Hab. Batavia. ^ 

ilavipea, id. ibid., p. 288. 

Hab. Singaporo. 

aonalia, Bond., Ann, d. Mus. Civ. d. Star. Nat. d. Genova, 1875, p. 430. 

Hab. Sarawak. 

marginata, V. d. Wulp, Tijdechr. v. Eatom., 1879-80, p. 27. 

Hab. 


Genus Ecrypalpu.s. 

Maoq., 8, d Bvff, Dipt., ii, Paris, 1835, p. 443. 

teaiaoeuBt *d. ibid., p. 443. 

Hab. Java. 


Genus Loxonevra. 

Moeq., 8. d Buff. Dipt., ii, Purig, 1835, p. 446; Plaiystoma, pt. (auctor.). 

deoora, id. ibid., Synon. Dyctia, id. Fabr., Syst. Anti., Platystoma, id. Wiedem., 
Ausstn', Europ. Zmifiug. Ins., 2nd Pt., Hamm, 1830, p. 668. , 

Hab. Java. 


Genus Campylocera. 

Moeq., Dipt. Exot., ii, 8rd Pt., Paris, 1843, p. 220. 

myopina, V. d. Wulp, Tijdschr, v. Entom., deel xxiii, 1879-80,'p. 37. 
Hab. Java. 

robusta, id. ibid., p. 88. 

Hab. Java. 


Genua Oxtcephala. 

Maoq., Dipt. Exot., ii, Brd Pt., Paris, 1848, p. 197. 

piotipeanis. Walker, List. Dipt. Ins. Brit, Mus., London, 1849, addenda, p. 1168. 
Hab. India. 
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0«ntig Lamprogastbr. 

Macq.. ii, 3rd Pt., PanV, 1843, p. 211 { Chromatomyia, Walker. 

Ptpf. Ih 9. Brti. ifuseum, h, London, 1840, p. 801 j Soholaetea. 
Oaenn, Voy. Coquille, Zooh, p. 290 . 

flaviwnnja, ^ ibid., p. 211, SSigemula, pt. Senea Walker; Pterogexiia, pt. J. Bigot. 
Hab, Indian Arcln'iiolago. o »r e 

flrauenfaldi, Schiner, Novar, BeiVa., 1888, p. 885. 

Hab. Bataria. 


sonata. Walker, Journl, Proceed. Linn. 8oe., i, 1867, p. 30.- 
Ilab. Singapoi'e. 

glabra, id. ibid., p. 30. 

Uab Singapore. 

tranaveraa, id. ibid., p. 80. 

Hab. Malacca. 

vittata, id. ibid., p. 31. 
llab. Singapore. 

trunoatala, id. ibid., p. 31. 

Hab. Singapore. 

basilutoa, id. ibid., 1867, p. 131. 

Hab. Borneo. 


dlrisa, id. ibid., p. 131. 
llab. Borneo. 


punctata, id. ibid., p. 132. 
Hab. Borneo. 


guttata, id. ibid., pp. 81,132. 

Hab. Sjpgapore, Borneo. 

Genus Prosyrogasteb. 

(Adapailidi ?) Rondani, Ann. d. Mus. Civ. d. Stor. Kat, d. Genova, 1876, p. 438. 

ohelyonothus, id. ibid., p. 438. * 

Hab. Sarawak, Borneo. 


Genus Zto*nula. 

Dolewb., ya/Hrt. Ttjdgehr. v. Nederl. Indie, Batavia, 1868, p. 117; PtoroMnia 
J. Bigot, Rev, et Hag. d. Zool. Ouerin, 1860, p. 809. * 

Genus Pterooeria. 

J. Bigot, Rev, et Magog, d. Zoolog. Guerin, No. 7, Parie, 1869, p. 8. 


da^ak, id. iUd., p. 9. 
BM. SanwRk. 
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Genas Puttstoma. 

Meig.p niff. Moffnz., ii, 1808, p. 277 1 Dyctia, pt. (aiiotoir)» fCrapanea, pt., 
Schrank, IleByqoillia, p. 708, Falpomyia, p.7 08, pt. Bob. Dear., 

1830} MegagloBsa, Bond., Bullet, d. 8oe, Ent. Italiana, 1860, Prodr., vif,, 
p. 82; Homigaster, p. 431, Elachigaster, p. 432, DitomogaBter, p. 488, 
pt. Bondani, iinn. d. Mue. Civ. d. Stor. Nat. fi. Genova, 1875. 

albovIttatuB, (Hemigaster), Bondani, Ann. d. Mas. Civ. d. Stor. Nat. d. Genova, 1875, 
p. 481. 

Ilab. Borneo. 

albltarslB, (Elachigaster),*id. ibid., p. 432. 

Hub. Borneo. 

xaathomera, (Ditoniogaster), id. ibid., p. 433. 

Hab. Borneo. 

orientalifl, Maoq., Dipt. Exot., il, 8rd Ft., Paris, 1842, p. 200. 

Hab. India. 

Irrorata, Thomson, Fregat. Engines Reise, Stockholm, 1858-68, p. 577. 

Hab. Indian Archipelago, Malacca. 

punotiplena, Ost.'Sockon, Ann. d. Mus. Civ. cl, Stor. Nat. d. Genova, 1881, p. 471, 
id. Walker, Journl. Proceed. Linn. Soc., London, 1861, p. 268; Synon. Stellata, loe, 
eil., 1856, p. 82; Atomaria, id. ibid., 1859, p. 148, Farvula Schiner, I^ovar. JRettta, 

1868, p. 286. 

Hab. Batavia, Celebes. 

Buporba, V. d. Wnip, Sumatra Exped., p. 50. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

rigida, Walker, Jouml. Proceed, Linn. Soc., London, i, 1867, p. 32. 

Hab. Singapore. 


Genua Eniconevka. 


Macq., Dipt, Exot., ii, 8rd Ft., Paris, 1843, p. 203, 

feneatrallB, id. ibid., p. 204. 

Hab. India; West Africa. P 


Genus Ortaus. 

Fallen, Dipler. Suee, 1820 P llyctiu. Scatophaga, Tephritis, Otites, pt. lAtrb 
Reg. Anim., Oaoinip, pt. Lair., Blaluvillia, p. 614, MyenniB, p. 717 
M: 50 dina, 727, pK (loramya, pt., p. 709, Bob. Dcbt., Myod., 1880. 

iBara, Wali^, Liet, Dipt, ins, Brit. Mue., iv, London, 1849, p. 904. 

Hab. Indie. 

mtilaaB, (BotodnvaBa), Bob. Detv., Macq., 8, d Bt^. Dipt., ii, Parf^ 1885^ p. 487. 
Hab. India. 
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’•* 

Genuii Dastsbcka. 

Sannders, Tranf. Ent. Soc.^ iii, London^ 1841, p. 80| thteua, pi. (ftiietor,}. 

oaudatft. Walker, Lint. Dipt. l«s. Srit. Ifuii., ir, London^ 1840, p. 1073 { Synon. 
Oacue, id. Fabr., Synt. Anti,, p. 278. 

Hab. Java, N. Bengal. 

tau, >d. ibid., p, 1074. 
llab. China. 

aonata, id. ibid., p. 1075. 
llab. Bengal. 


Genus Theuaka. 

Walker, Journl. Proceed, linn. Soe., London, i, 1S57, p. 33 1 Acanthoneura, pt> 
Mao<{., Dipt. Exot., ii, 8rci Pt., Parie, 1843, p. 220 j Aohiae, pt. Woatw. 

miiQU]|p 0 Qij|g^ Osl.’Sack., Atm, <1, itue. Civ. d. Sior. 2f(i(. d, Oonova, 1881, p. 480| 
Synon. Achantoneura, (Macq.), id Westw., C'ufciw. Orivut. Entom., London, 1858, 
p. 38} Aohiae horafekli, Westw., Trans. Snt. Soc. I,ondon, 1850; Theniara arapla, 
Walker, Journl. Proceed. Linn. Soc,, London, i, 1867, p. 33. 

Hab. Singapore. 

hirtipes, Rond., Ann. d. Miw. Civ. d. 8tor. Mat. d. Oenova, 1875, p. 435. 

Hab. Sarawak. 

, td. ibid., p. 485. 

Hab. Sarawak. 


Genus XiRiA. 

Walker, Journl. Proceed. Linn. Soc., London, i, 1867, p. 80, 

antioa, i^* iWd., p. 86. 

Hab. Ml. ppbir. 

obli g e*, O«t.-Saoken, Ann. d. Hue. Civ. d. Stor. Nat. d, Oenova, 1881, p. 483. 
Bab. Sumatra. 


Genus Bradinomtia. 

Schiner, Jfovar. Beiee, 1868, p, 290. 

orlentalis, 1^* ikid., p. 290. 

Hab. Java, Batavia. 


Genus Rivbllia. 

Bob. Desv., Jfvod., 1880, p, 729; Tephrithi, pt. Latr.* Fabr. Qrtalis, pt, 
(anoter.). 

pmli r t r, J- B^t, Indian Economic EnUmol., i, 1890, p. 198. 

Hab. India. 

29 
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Genus Obratitis. 

Macleay, ZooU JoumUf iv, p. 476; Petalophora, Maxsq., S. ^ Buff. Dipt.^ ii, 
Paris, 1885, p. 464} Trypeta, pt. Wiedem., Ausser. Europ. Zmifi/ug. 
liM., 2nd Pt., Hamm, 1880, p. 496, (Tryp. capitata). 

eapitata, (Trypeta id.), Wiodom, Ausser. Europ. Ztceifiug. Jns., 2nd Pt., HamnUf 1880, 
p. 406, C. citriperda Macleay, 1. c., p. 475. 

Ilab. India. 

Genus Adrama. 

Walker, Jouvnl. Proceed. Linn. Son., London, 1858, p. 117; Synon. Senstt 
Ost.*Sacken, d. Afu$. C'ii’. d. 8for. Nat. d, Qenova, 1881, p. 479; 
Acanhipossa, Rondani, A?tn. id., iii, 1875, p. 437. 

•eleota, id. ibid., p. 117; Synon. Sonau Oat.-Sackon, Ann. d. Mua. Civ. d. 8tor. Nat. 
d, Qenova, 1881, p. 479; Enicoptora rulirentris, Walker, Joutul. Proceed. Linn, 
Soc., London, 1860, p. 163, Paila ci'uciata, id. ibid., iii, p. "123; Acanthipeza 
macnlifrona, Rondani, Ann. d. Miie. Civ. d. Stor. Nat. d. Genova, 1876, p. 438. 

Hab. Borneo, Amboina, Nca Guinea, Wokan. 

Genus Chatiax. 

Walker, Trane, Ent. Soe., London, 1857-60, p. 68. 

planidorauin, id. ibid., p. 58. 

Uab. Burma. 

Genus Eioxa. 

Walker, Jotirnl. Proceed. Linn. Soc., London, i, 1867, p. 36. 

lanoeolata, id. ibid., p. 86. 

Hab. Singapore, Borneo. 

oonfinls, id. ibid,, 1866, p. 132. 

Hab. Borneo. 

^ erebUB, Rond., Ann. d. Mue. Civ. d. Stor. Nat. d. Qenova, 1875, p. 436. 

Uab. Sarawak, 

noz, id. ibid., p. 437. 

Hab. Sarawak. 

Genus Sopriba. 

Wallcer, Proceed. Hm. Soc., London, i, 1867, p. 84. 

^onalnna, id. ibid., p. 182. 

Borneo, 
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Teatutft, id. ibid.. 1857, p. 85. 

Hab. Siagapote. 


Genus N(KETA. 


Rob, Desv., Uyod., 1830, p. 778. 

tatittSOulB, Walker, Joiirnl, Proceed, Linn.. Soc.f London, i, 1867, p. 133. 
Hab. I^meo. 


Genus STunMsrA. 

Walker, Journt, Proceed, Linn. 8oc„ London, i, 1867. p. 33. 

aonformls, id. ibid., p* 34. 

Hab. Singapore. 


Genus Valoxia. 

M 

Walker, J^ournJ. Proceed. Linn. Soc., London, i, 1857, p. 84. 

oomplicata, id. ibid., p. 34. 

Uab. Malacca. 


Genus Oxypiioba. 

Rob. Dcsy., Myod., 1830, p. 767. 

malaica, Schiner, Novar. Retie., 1868, p. 274. 

Hab. Ceylon. 


Genus Cuelypuora. 

Roud., Ann. d. Hus, Civ. d. Stor, Nat. d, Genovu, 1875, p. 433. 

borneana, i^.‘ibid., p. 434. 

Hab, Sarawak. 


Genus Aqastrooe.'s. 

J. Bigot, Ret?, et Magaz. d, Zool., Gavrin, No. 7, Parie, 1859, p. 7. 

niveliaraia, id. ibid., p. 8. 

Hab. Ceylon. 


Division TEYPETIDA. 

Bigot, adhtie inedict., 1891 1 Carpomyzac, pt. Latr., Regn, Xnim. | Ortolidea, 
pt. Fallen $ Tephritide, pt. Macq., Suit, d Buff. Dipt., ii, J^arie, 1886, 
p. 447} Aciphorea*, pt., p. 748, Bob. Desv., Myod., 1830f Tiypetinsa, 
Sebiner, Faun. Austriaea, d. Flieg., 2nd Ft., iz, 1864} OrtaUdina, pt. 
Bond., Predr., i, 1856, p. 108. 
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Genus Tbypeta. 

Meigen, Ilig. Magaz., ii, p. 1803j Scatophaga, Dacus, pt. Fabr. i Trapanea, 
pfc. Sohrank { Tephritis, pt. {auctor}, Sitarea, p. 703, Terellia, p. 768, 
pt., Bob. Dear., Myod., 1880} Carpomyia, p. Ill, Cerajocera, p. Ill, 
pt.. Bond., Prodr., i, 1856. 

atllia, Walker, List. Dipt. Ins. Brit. Museum, iv, Lotidon, 1848, p. 1021; Synon. 
Trypetamelalenca? Walker, Journl. Proceed. Linn. Boc., London, 1864^ p. 888; 
Soneu Oaten.*Sacken, Ann. d. Mus. Civ. d. 8tor. Nat, d, Genova, 1881, p. 469. 

Hab. China, Ceram, Celebes. 

■inloa, id., Trans, Ent. 8oe,, London, 1867->60, p. 41. 

Hab. China. 

t 

tubifera, id. ibid., p. 48. 

Hab. China. 

mdis, id., Journ. Proe. Linn, 8oc., i, 1857, p. 138. 

Hab. Borneo. 

crux, (Musca, Dacns), Fabr. Encyct. 8yst., ir, p. 358, et Sy»t. Anil., p. 277. 

Hab. India. 

violaoea, Wiedem., ^uSiiL’r. Earop, Zieeijlug, Ins., 2nd Pt., Hamm, 1830, p. 476. 

Hab. Java. 

vaga, id. ibid., p. 490. 

Hab. Bengal. 

ttodeata, id. ibid., p. 493; Synon. Dacus, id. Fabr., Syst, Ault., p, 278; Sensu 
Wiedem., loc. cit. 

Hab. Bengal. 

obioleta, id. ibid., p. 490. 

Hab. Java. 

laoisa, id., Anal. Entom., p. 63. ' , 

Hab. Bengal. 

aorostaota, id. ibid., p. 64. 

Hab. India. 

fbsaata, Xasser. Europ. Zuvijiug. Ins., 2nd Pt., Hamm, 1830, p. 608; Synon. Tephitis, 
id. Fabr., Syst. Anti., p. 320; Sensn Wiedem., lor. cit. 

Hab. Traaqnebar. 

saittliardtit id-, Entom., p. 54. 

Hab. India. 

baaUaiia, id., Anestr, Enrop. Zwsifiug. Ins., Snd Pt, Haiam, 1880, p. 610. ‘ 

Hab. Sumatra. 

tUOia, Walker, lift. Dipt. Ins. Brit. Mas., iv, London, 1849, p. 1081. 

Hab. Bengal* 



id. ibid., p. 10$0. 
Hab. Bengal. 


id.I Z^ip^tv* 

Hab. India. 


vol. I, London^ 1858, p. 378. 


eylindrioa. id. ibid., p. 380. 
Hab. India. 

mixta, id. ibid., p. 385. 

Hab. India. 

oontraria, id. ibid., p. 385. 
Hab. India. 




femtginea, id. ibid., p. 387. 
Hab. India. 


inoiaa, Thomson, Frugal, Eugenia Rem, Stockhulm, 1868-88 
Hab. China. 


p. 670, {nnm. bighct. f). 


aittenais, id. ibid.,*' p. 585. 
Hab. China. 


Genus Eulku. 

Walker, Ent. Mugaz,, iii, p, 81; Trjpeta, pt. 

mutioa, (Tr^ta) id., Li$t. Dipt, Ins. Brit. Mueeum, iv, London, 1849, ii. 1036 
Hab. India. * 


Gonna Vidalia. 

Rob. Dc 87 ., Alyod., 1830, p. 710. 

impresaifrona, id. ibid., p. 719. 

Hab. India. 


, Gonna Stylophora. 

Rob. Dear., Jfyod., 1880, p. 728. 

aonata, id. ibid., p. 723. 

Hab. Coxomandel. 


Genus BoiSDUVALfA. 
Hob. Dear., Myod., 1830, p. 730. 

ratilana, id. ibid., p. 780. 

Hab. India. 


Genus Agahthorevra. 

Macq., Dipt, X»ot., ii, 8rd Pt., Paris, 1848, p. 280. 

fUMipenaia, id. ibid., p. 221. 

Hsb.Bangal* 
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Genus Ubqphora. 

Aob. Do8v., Myod., 1880, p. 769; Dacas, pt. Fabr.; Trapanea, pt. Sohrank; 
Soatophaga, pt. Gennarj Tephritis, pt. (auctor.); Trypeta, pt. (auctdr.). 

ianiiata, Macc(., Dipt. Esot.y ii, Srd Ft., Pari$, 1848, p. 222. 

Ilab. Java. 

Vlttithorax, id. ibid*. 4t/i Sapplt., Paris, 1850, p. 866. 
llab. India. 

fateiata, Walker, J^wnl, Proceed. Lim, Soc., London, i, 1867, p. 134. 

Ilab. Borneo. 


Genus Tephritis. 

Latr., Diet. Hist. Nat,, vol. 24, 1804; Dacas, Tephritis, pt. Fabr.; Tra* 
panea, pt. Bchrank; Trypeta, pt. Meig. Loew.; Acinia, pt. Macq., 8. n 
Buff., ii, Paris, 1835, p. 409; Walker, List. Dipt. Brit. Mna,,'p. 102^ 
Sphenolla, p. 778, Oxyoa, p. 755, Urellia, p. 774, Rob. Desv., Myod., 
1880. 

i'asclventrie, (nom. iisleetn^n), Mocq., Dipt. Exot., ii, Srd Ft., Paris, p. 225. 
liab. Ipdia. 

fksoiventrla, (nom. bijilectum), id. ibid., Suit, da 2nd SuppU., Paris, 1847, p. 65. 

Uab. Java, 

paritli, Dolesch., Naturh. Tijdschr, v. Nederl, Indie, Batavia, New scries, 1856, p. 412. 
liab. Djokjokarta. 

asteria, Sohiner, Novar. Reise, 1808, p. 270. 

Hab. Madras. 

brahma, id. ibid., p. 272. 

Hab. Madras. 


Genus Ensixa. 

Bob. Desv., Myod., 1830, p. 751; Tephritis, pt. Fall., Zetterst. t Trypeta, 
‘ pt. Meig., Loow. 

guttata, Macq., Dipt. Exot., ii, Srd Ft., Paris, 1843, p. 230. 

Hab. India. 

retioulata, Doleaoh., Natnrfc. Tijfhchr, r, Nederl, Indie, Batavia, New Series, 1866, 
p. 418. 

Hab. Djokjokorta. 


Genus Scrolastss, 

Loew, Monofftaph Dip. v. N. America, iii, TTashinuton, 1873, p. 88; Platy* 
•toma, pti Qoitrins Aoinia, pt. Dolea(di.j Lampn^jastor, pt. (anotor.). 



1892.3 Mona. J. M. P. iHgot-^ CcUahgm of Ortmial 

oiaotiui, Oat.-Sackeii, 4inn, (2. Um, Civ. d, 8tor» A'<rf, d* <?enofo, 1881, p« 479 1 Sjmon. 
PUtyatoma, id. Guerin, Toy. <1. 1. CoquiUe, Zotd., p. 299; Aciuia, faoioatriatas 
Dolaach., jyia^urk. Tijd«ehr, v. Netl^rl, Inditi Batavia, 1867, p. 416j lAuprogaBter 
transTeraa, Walker, Joitml, Proceed. Linn. 8oe., London t 1867, p. 30} id. margini* 
fera, id. loc. cil., 1858, p. Ill; Lamprogaater aexnttatn, id. loe, rtf., 1861, p. 861. 
Hab. Malacca, Port-Jackaon, Amboiiia, Arou, New Guinea, Celebea, Batchian, 
Scnart. la. 


Gonna AciniA. 

Rob. Deav., Afyorf., 1880, p. 720} Scatophoga, pt. Fabr.t Tephrilla, pi. 
Fall,, Wied., Zetterat.} Trypeta, pt. Wiedem., M«ig., Loew | Urophora, 
pt. (auctor.), Aciiira, pt. Rob. Dear., 1880, p. 778; Euloia, pt. 

Walker, Liet, Dipt. Ins. Brit. Mu$., iv, London, 1849, p. 1086 s Epidoamia, 
p. 112, Myoleja, p. 112, Rond., Prudr., i, 1866. 

quadrinoiaa, Sehincr, Nbvar. Rehe, 1868, p. 204 s Synou. Trypeta, id. Wiedem., 
Afuil. Bntotn., p. 55, 

Itab. India, Nicobars. 

aoror, id. ibid., p. 264, 

Hab. Batavia. 


Genus PTnx)SA. 

V. d. Wnlp, Tijdchr. v, Knioou, deel zxiii, 1880, p. 31. 

breviooriiis, id. ibid., p. 83. 

Hab. Java. 

dunlopl, id. ibid., p. 34. 

Hab. Fadang. 

notabilla, id. ibid., p. 36. 

Hab. Padang. 

aexjnpoulata, *d., Stiwafra Exped,, p, 61. 

Ilab. Sumatra. 


Genus Spbenella. 


Rob. Deav., Myod., 1830, p. 778. 

Schiner, Kovar. Reise, 1868, p. 267. 
Hab. Shanghai. 

baiUoa, id. ibid., p. 267. 

Hab. Madias. 


Family ULIDIA. 

J. Bigot, adhue tnediet., 1891 s UUdini, pt. Maeq., 8. d Buff. JHpt,, li, Parte, 
1838, p. 466{ Ulidinii^ S^n., limn. Atutriac. d. FliOfen, 0,1864^ p. 
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1864} Tanipeslna, pt. Bondj Pfodr., i, 1856, p. 114} Ulidina, Loew, 
lioHogr. Jf. American, Dipter., 3rd Ft., Washington, 1878, p« 64} Lanza- 
aidw, pt, Macq., S. a Bujf, Dipt., ii, Paris, 1886, p. 506. 


Genus Ulidia. 

Meig., Syst, Beschr., v, 1826, p. 386, (et aactor.}; Timia, pt Bond., Prodr., 
i, 1856, p. 116} MdBilltiB, pt. Latr.; Chryaomyza, pt Fallen; Tephrltis, 
pt. Fabr.; Ohloria, pt. Schiner, Pamn. Auatnae. Diptera, U, 1864, p. 85. 

Wiedem., ilwwen Europ. Zmijlug. Ins., it, Hamm, 1830, p. 666. 
llab. India. 

divergena. Walker, Ins. Sawders, Dipt., i, London, 1856, p. 397. 

Hab. India. 

melanophila, id, List. Dipt. Ins. Brit. Mas., iv, London, 1849, p. 1068. 
llab. Bengal. 

fnlTioeps, id., Trans. Ent. Soe., London, 1857-60, p. 39. 

Hab, India. 


Genus Chloria. 

Schiner, Wtstt. Entom, Monatschr., vi, 1862, p. 161; Ulidia, Tephritis, 
Ghryaomyza, pt. (anotor.). 

V. d. Wnlp, Tijdschr. v. Entom., deel, zxiii, 1880, p, 28; Synon. Ulidia, id. 
Maoq., Dipt. Exot., ii, 3rd Ft., Paris, 1843, p. 261. 

Hab. Java. 


Genus Celyphus. 

Dalman Vet, Acad. Handl., 1818, (et auctor.}. 

obtootm, id., Anal. Ent., p. 82. 

Hab. India, Java, Cochin China, Malacca, Phillipp. Is. 

loutatua, Wiedem., .dusssr, Europ. Zmijlng, Ins,, 2ad Ft., Hamm, 1830, p. 601. 
Hab. India, Java. 

fUseipes, Maoq., Dipt. Exot., 4th Snpplt., Paris, 1860, p. SOI. 

Hab. India. 

levle, d. Wnlp, Sumatra Exped., p. 63. 

Sah. Bomatia. 

Genus Paraceltpbus. 

J, Bigot, Btv. St Uagax, Zool. Onirin, Ho. 7, 1869, p. 10) Celyphns, pt. 

hyaslwtliuffi id. ibid. 

Hab. Mtdsooa, Cochin China. 
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Family SAPEOMYZID-®. 

J. Bigot, adhm in^<lict.t 1601 i Saprotnyxitled, Full., Btoo , 1820$ Scatoniy 
aides, Scyoiuyzidcs, pt. (auctor.) $ Bapromyziuto, Sohiner, A«»fri- 

etut Dipt., ii, 1804, p. 88. 


• Genus Coelopa. 

Meig., 8y$t, Besehr., vi, 1830, p. 104 j Copromyza, pt. Pall, $ Facomyitt, pt. 
Ualid, An». Nat. Hist,, ii, p. 186. 

oxientalis, Macq., Dipt. Exot., ii, 3rd Pt., Paris, 1843, p. 200. 

Hab. Java. 


Genus Lai'xaxia. 

Latr., Diet. Hist. Nat., v. 24, 1804; Oen. Crust, el lus,, iv, p. 291; Dolicliopos, 
Burgus, pt. Fftbr.; Calliope, pt. Hulid. 

diadema, Wicnleni., Au8$cr. Europ. Ztcvijlug. Ins,, ii, Hamm, 1830, p. 001. 
llab. Sumatra. 

rufiveatris, Macq., Dipt. Exot, Suit, du 2ud Supplt., Paris, 1647, p. 08. 

Hub. Java. 

nigropuuotata, Thomsoa, Fregat. Eugenics Resa, 1808-08, p. 000. 

Hab. Guam. 

ourvinevris, id. ibid., p. 667. ^ , 

Hab. China. 

euoera, Walker, Journl, Proceed. Linn, 8oc., London, i, 1857, p. 20. 

Hab. Singapore, Borneo. 

detereixzui, id. ibid., p. 20. 
llab. Mt. Ophir. 


Family CHYLISIDiE. 

J. Bigot, adhuc ined., 1801; Chylizina, Bond., Prodr., i, 1866, pp. 25, 122; 
Psilomydae, p. 416, Loxocoridm, p. 372, Cordyluridm, p. 376, pt. Macq., 
8. d Buff. Dipt., ii, Paris, 1835; Psilides, pt. Walker; Paluinydm, Bob. 
Desv., pt. Myod., 1830, p. 668; Psilime, Schin., Faun, Austriaca die 
Flieg,, 2nd Pt., 1804, p. 196. 


* Genus Chtliza. 

Fall., Dipt. 8uee,, 1860 ; Dasyna, pt. Bob. Dost., Myod., 1830, p. 667; Mo* 

gachetom, pt. Bond., i, 1866, p. 123. 

♦ ^ 

Jzistrioalea, Wuidem., Aueter. Europ. Zteeiflug. Im., 2nd Pt., Hamm, 1880, p. 530. 
Haba^nd^ 

r„ 4 jJQ 
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oalida, id. ibid., p. 633. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

maoularia, id. ibid., p. 631. 

Hub. java. 


Family BPIlDRINIDiE. . 

3. Bigot, aclhuc ined., 1891; Ephydrinidoo, Zetterst., Dipt. Scandin., 1842; 
Ephidrina, liond., Prodr., i, 1866, p. 129; Hydromyzidao, pt. Fall, (et 
auctor.); llydrcllidcuD, p. 783, pt. Hob. Eesv,, Myod., 1830$ Fiophilidm, 
pt. Macq., 8. d Buff. Dipt., ii, Parin, 1835, p. 631 ; Paralimna, jJt. Loow, 
Ofvers, VeteneJe. Akad. Pdrhandl., six, 1862, p, 3. 

Gcima NoTii'iiiLA. 

Fallon, Dipter. 8vec., 1823 5 Kcratocora, pt. Rob. Dobv., Myod., 1830, p. 788. 

fasoiata, Wiodotu., A-nal. Enlom., p. 67. 
ilab. India. 

alblventria, id. ibid., p. 680. 

Ilab. India. 

doTBopunotata, id. ibid., p. 691. 

Hab. India. 

indioa, id. ibid,, p. 601. 

Ilab. India. • 

paregrina, id., Ansfcr. Europ. Zireijtu<j. fim., 2nd Pi , Hamm, 1880, p. 692. 

Hab. China. 

obinonsis, id. ibid., p. 602. 

Hab. China. 

Immaoulata, id. ibid., p. 603. 

Ilab. China. 

a 

ainonsia, (Paralinmu ? Loow), Schincr, Aomr. Rt-ise, 1868, p, 241. 

Hab. Houg'Koiig. 

olliata, V". d. Wulp, Sumatra E.rpcd., p. 55. 

Ilab. Sumatra. 

radiatula, Thomson, Fresrat. EiojcuieH Rcra, Stockholm, 1858-68, p, 606. 

Hab. China. 


. Gorins Dbyxo. 

Rob. D©bv., Myod., 1830, p. 787, 

' lispoidea. id. ibid., p. 787. 

Hab. Satnatia. 
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Goims Discohtza. 

Meig., Syit: Be^chi\f vi, 1880, p. 206; Psilopa, pt. FalJ<m. 

PdlafTica, Sohioor, VerhnmU. K. R. c. h. Oeselhch. xi, p. 461. 

Hab. Nic'obara. 

punctipennis, V. d. SMmatm ETpril,, p. 56. 

Hab. Suiurtini. 

Genua Ochtheiu. 

Latr., Hiitf. Nat. d. /«x., voL 3, 1802; <?<•/». Iim., iv, p, 847; Ma* 

crochiinx, pt. Zottorst., lnn, Lapon, 1840. 

rotundata, Sfbin. Norar. Reigc, 18G8, p, 2't!l. 

Ilab. Nicobtirs. 

Genus Gymsopa. 

Fallen, Digf., 1820, (ot anctnr); Hrisialis, pt. Fiibi*. 

ffUtticosta* Wnikor, Journl. Proceed. Linn, Soc., Londun, i, 1857, p. 180. 

Hab. Borneo. 

infasa, ul. ibid., p. 180. 

Hab. Borneo. 

Family DBOSOPHILID/K. 

J. Bigot, adhuc inrdict.\ (Jeomj'zidprt, pt. Full., 182.8; riophilidn', pt. Marq., 
5. M Bm/. Vipt.f ii, Pmig, 18:W, p. 681; DroROpbilinii, pi, Homl., Prodr., 
i, 1850, p. 138; Ocomy/inu', p. 281, nrtuuqdnlinsi', p. 200, IJorliorbiit', 
pt., p. 310, Schiner, t’uini. Aiigtriara D, Flic-'j., ii, lOC-i; Triueum', Moig,, 
IHig. Motjaz,, ii, 1803, p. 270. 

Genus Dkosophii.a. 

Fallon, Dipt. Sner., (Oooiayziil., pt. /. e., iv, 1823), Cainillii, Halid., (inrt. 
1838; Soaptnmyzfi, pt. Hurd. 

ulgriventTis, Mncq,, Dipt. Exot,, ii, 3rd Ft., Parte, 18-43, p. 250. 

Hab. Cocbiii Cliina. 

insulana, Sohiner, Novar. Reiee, 1868, p. 2-40. 

Hab. Nicobars.. 

lineata, V. d. Wnlp, Suma.tra Exped., p. 57. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

Qe«ns BoRDonus. 

Meig., Blig. Hagaz, ii, 1803, p. 270; Copromyxn, pt. Pullen, (ot anctnr.)r 
, «■. gphojrocera, pt., p. 867, Ncrca, p. 802, Mycutia, p. 805, pt. Bob. Dcuv., 
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Myod., 1830; Crnmomyia, p. 669, Apterina, p. 678, Oliaa, p. 671, pt. 
Macq., 8. d Buff. Dipt., ii, Paris, 1836; Copromyza, p. 124, Apteriiia, 
p. 126, pt. Eond., Prodr., i, 1866. 

punotipeimiz, Wiedem., Anal. Entom., p. 69. 

Hab. India. 

Genas Tbineura. 

Moig., Illig. Magaz., ii, 1803, p. 276; Tephritis, pt. Fabr.; Phora, pt 
(auotor.); Pbilodondria, pt. Bond., Prodr., i, 1866, p. 130. 

peregrlna, Wiedom., Ausser. Europ, Zu'eiflug. Im., 2nd Pt., Hamm, 1830, p. 600. 
Hab. Canton. • 


Genas Clasiopa. 

Stenbammar, Monogr. d. Ephydri, 1844, p. 251; Notipbila, pt. (auctor.); 
Discooerinn, Macq., 8. d Buff. Dipt,, ii, Paris, 1835, p. 627. 

albitarais, V. d. Walp, Sumatra Emped, p. 66. 

Hab. Sumatra. 


Genas Geomyza. 

a 

Fallen, Diptw. Stteo., 1823; Tephritia, pt. Fabr.; Opomyza, pt. Meig. 

latioosta, Thomson, Fregat. Eugenics Besa, Stockholm, 1858-68, p. 698. 

Hab. Malacca. 

spuria, id. ibid., p. 699. 

Hab. China. 


Family CJILOROPID^. 

J« Bigot, adhuc inedict., 1891; Hotoroniyzidcs, Oacinides, pt. Fallen, 1820; 
Agromyzidcs, pt. id., Diss., 1823; Chloropium, p. 207, Agromyzinm, 
p. 209, BorborinOQ, p. 319, pt. Sebiner, Faun. Austriaca d. Fltcj., 2nd 
Pt., 186'li; Hotoromyzidso, pt, Macq,, 8. d Buff. Dipt., ii, Paris, 1885, 
p. 674; Agromyziiia, pp. 25, 120, Ghilizina, pp. 26, 122, Capromyzinm, 
pp. 25, 123, Cbloropina, pp. 26, 126, Oscinina, pp. 26, 127, Epbidrina, 
pp. 26,129; Astbonina, pp. 39, 190, pt. Bond., Prodr., i, 1866. 

Genus CWLOROPS. 

Meig., Illig. Magaz., u, 1803, p. 278; Osciuis, pt. Fallen (et auctor.); Te* 
pritis, pt. Fabr. 

extraneuz, Wiedem., Au^r. E.irap. Ztceijfug. Ins., 2nd Pt , Hamm, 1830, p. 596. 

Hab. China. 

Btiolataa, id. ibid., p, 897. 

Hab. Cbina. 
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eonituni*, id. ibid., p. 697. 

Hab. China. 

lonsiooraia, Thomson, Fregat, Eugenics Beea, Stoeiholm, 1858-68, p. 004 
Hab. China. 

nioobarensis, Sohiner, Rcise Fregat. Narara, 1868, p. 245. 

Hab. Hicobars. 


Genus Cbrais. 

V. d. Wulp, Sumatra E.rped., p. 64. 

xnagniooTnis, id. ibid., p. 65. 

Hab. Sumatra. 


• Genus Oscinis. 

Latr., Diction., Tol. 24,1804} Gett. Crust, vi I»s., iv, p, 351 j Cblorops, pi. 
Moig. 

insignis, Thomson, Fregat. Eugenics Resa, SloeJchohn, 180S-G8, p. 006. 

Hab. China. 

ensifera, id. ibid., p. 606. 
llab. China. 


Genus Heteromtza. 

Fallen, Dipt. Suer., 1820; Helomyza, pt. Moig.; T.fint>phoro, pt.. p. 656, 
Rob. Dosv., Myod., 1830; Ilctorostonia, pt. Rond., Prodr., i, 1860, p. 104. 

orientalis, Macq., Dipt. Erot., ii, 3rd Pt., Faria, 1836, p. 202. 

Ifab. Java. 


, Genus C(Elopa. 

Meig., Syst. Besehr., vi, 1830, p. 194} Copromyza, pt. Full.} Fuoomyia, pt. 
Halid, Westw. Modem Classif. of Ins., 1840. 

orientalis, Macq., Dipt. Exot., ii, 3rd Pt., Faria, 1835, p. 266. 

Hab. Java. 

Genus Homalura. 

Meig., Syat. Beaehr., v, 1820, p. 186. 

,fE< 

Wiedem., Auaaer. Europ. ZwHflug, Ins., 2Qd Pt., Hamm, 1880, p. 674 
Hab. India. 

Genus Aoromtza 


Fallen, Diptcr, Saec., 1923; Chlorops, pt. Fallen. 
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tristella, Thwnson, Fregat. Eugenies B^sat^StoclthoVm, 1858-68, p, 609. 

Hab. China. 


Genus Bokhina. 

Meig., Byit. Beschr^ vi, 1830, p. 191. 

albovariegata, Thomson, Ffegat. Eugenies Besa, Btockhofm, 1868-68, p. 606. 
Hab. Malacca. 


Family PIIORIDiB. 

J. Bigot, adhuc inedict. •, lloteromyzidos, Trinouridos, Phytomyzides, pt. 
Fallen j Scalorayzitl®, pt. Begn. A7i.im., Hypocera, pt. Latr.; Trinoarodm, 
pt. Moig., Stjet. Besrhr., vi, 1830, p. 8; Sphmrocoridio, pt. Macq., 8. d 
Buff. Dipt., ii, Parin, 1835, p. 661; Ptitrcllidcm, pt. p. 796, Rob. Desv., 
Myod., 1830; Phoridm, Schinor, Faun. Auidr., 2nd Pt., 1864, p. 336; 
Phorideo, Rond., Prodr,, i, pp, 12-27,1856; llypoceridao, {olim), J. Bigot. 


Genus Phoea. 

Latr., PrMs, 1796; Bibio, pt. Fabr.; Trinonra, (olhn), Meig., Klassif., 1804, 
id. Zetterst., Dipt. 8ca7idin, Conicem, Moig., 8yst. Bcschr., vi, Ham7n, 
1830, p. 226; Motopina, pt. Macq., 8. « Buff. Dipt., ii, Supplt, P«m, 
1835, p. 666. 

shaenBls, Bchinor, Novar. Beise, 1868, p. 224. 

Hab. China. 

orlentalis, id. ibid., p. 224. 
llab. Kondnl. 

oleghomi. J- Bigot, Indian Economic. Eniomol,, vol. i, 1890, p, 191. 

Hab. Bengal. 


ANOMALOOERATl. 

J. Bigot, Ann. Soc. Ent. F7'nncc, 1886, p, 225, etc.; Pnpipara, Nitzsob, 
Qermnr Mayas., ii, 1818; Hippoboscido), p. 644, Schinor, Faun. Auatriac. 
d. Flieg., 2nd Pt., 1864, ct Nyctcribida*. id. ibid., p. 650; Leach, Mem, 
IFci'n. 8oc., 1817; Coriacoa', Latr., M. Nat. Ins., 1802, id. Macq., S. d 
Buff. Dipt., ii, PariH, 1835, p. 684 j Phthiromyia}, Latr., H. Nat. Ins., iv, 
1809; Hippobascidw, Nyoteribidro, Streblidm, pt. Rondani, Ann. d, 
Mus, Oiv, d. Stor. Nat. d. (tsmva, 1873; Phthiridium, pt. Hermann, 
1804; Cryptocores, (eitm, 1852), Zoobia>, Melitobim, Nycteribiao pt. 
S^blidi, Zoobiili. pt. J. Bigot, Ann. Soc. Ent. Fran.ce, 1885, p. 230, etc. 


Family ZOOBID®, (Zoobidi). 
J. Bigot, iinn. 8oe. Ent. France, 1885, p. 232. 
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Oenns Poi.tctenes. ’ 

WaterhOQSo, Tranf. 8oc., iv, 1879, p. 311. 

id. ibid., p. 811. 
i Hab. Madras. 

■pasniSA, ibid., p.^l2. • 

liab. Java. 


iQonns Mvophtiiiria. 

Rond., dun. d. Mas, Civic, ti. Slor. Kat. d. Genova, 187r>. p, 46-I, 

redUTioides, id. ibid., p. 464. 
ilab. Borneo. 


Guuus ORNITJJOMVfA. 

Latr., 11. Nut. Crust, Ins., iii, 1802; llippobuscft, p*. I,iiin. (et nuotor.). 

nigricans, Leach, Eprobosc. Ins., p. 12. 
ilab. Bcngiil, Sumatra. 

OOlumbfis, VViodom., Anal. Enttun., p. 60. 

Hub. Java. 

j a Yana, Jaennicko, N. Ej:ot. TUptor., Franl-j'ort, 1887, p. 98. 

Uab. Java. 


Genu.s IIipporosoa. 

Linn., Faun. Sticc., 1781, p. 471; Nirmomyia, pt. NiuecJi.; Zwimyia, J, 
Bigot, Ann. floe. Ent. France, 1885. 

aiva;, J* Bigot, dna. Soc. Ent. France, 1885, p. 235, 
ilab. India. 

oalopsts, id. ibid., p. 236. 

Uab. Ceylon. 

variegato, Wiodem., Ausser. Europ. Ziceijlug. /ns., 2nd Tt., 1830, p. 603. 

Uab. India. 

firanoilloni, Leach, Eprohasr. Ins,, p. 8. 

Uab. Bengal; Africa. 


Genoa ObFEBSiA. 

Leach, Edimh. Eneyclap., *i, 1819, (et anctor.); Foronia, pt.’Leach ; Ornito. 
phila, Bond., Bullet, d. Soc. Ital., xi, p. 8; Nirmomyia, pt. Nitlch. 

longlpalpia, Macq., 8. d Buff. Dipt., ii, Pam, 1836, p. 640. 

Bab. Java. 
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ns., p. 11} Syno#. Feronia, id. (V. WiwJeni., Aasser. Europ. 
{amm, 1830, p. 607 j et Schiner, Novar. Beise, 1868, p. 873). 
Hab. llataria, Capo of Good Hope P 

Family BTREBLIDiB, (Streblidi). 

J. Bigofc, Ann. 8oe, Ent. France, 1885, p. 281 j BtroblidSe, pt. Bond., Ann. d. 
Mus. Oiv, d. Star. Nat. d. Qenova, 1878, p. 166. 

Genus Bathondia. 

'U 

Fraucnfflld., Wieti, Akad. Gitaher., xviii, 1865, p. 820. 

koUari, id. ibid., p. 830. • 

Uab. Madras. 

buberi, id. ibid., p. 331. 

Uab. Madras. 


Zweijlnf. Ins., 8nd Pfc., 1 


Family NYOTERTBIDiE, (Nycfcerilidi). 

J. Bigot, S'x'. Ent. Franco, 1885, p. 235; (NyctoribiiB, id., ohm), 

Nyctoribid:t', Luiioli, Mem. Soc., 1817; Kyotoribidie, Schiuor, 

Fauna Auslriaca d. b'licg., 2ud Pt., 1864, p. 050. 

Genus Nyctbrioia. 

Lotr., If. Kat. Crust, et Ins., 1803, vol. iv, p. 36-1; Aoaros, pt. Linn.; Hip. 
pobosoa, pt. Voigt.; Phthiridiuoi pt. llommun; Uolcripes, pt. Montaign, 
Li a It. Trans., ix, 1808. 

aykeali, Wosw., On Nycleribia, Trans, of Zool. Soc., Lotulon, 1834, p 288. 
llab. India. 

hopel, id. ibid., p. 289. 

Uab. Bengal. 

roylli, id. ibid., p. 290. 

Ifab. India. 

JenynsU, id. ibid., p. 201. 

Uab. Iniiin, Ceylon, Antboina, Sumatra. 

mlnuta, V. d. IFulp, Sumatra Ejrped., p. 68. 

BaU Sumatra. 

ferrarti, Rond., Ann. d. Mur. Civ. d. Star. Mat. d. Genova, 1878, p. 166. 

HaU JaTH.. 
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(Roceivod August 15ih ~Rtiad Novombor Slid, 1892.] 

In the August ProcecdiilgH of the Socioty, p. 158 will be founil a note 
on the subgonos StictopheUf mainly basod on material received from the 
Rev. Walter A. Hamilton and colluctc<l in the Kliasi Hills. Tho pmsunt 
note owes it$ origin to tho same source, over 200 spccinionfl of /Wrm»tct 
having Ix^bn sent to mo from that region by Mr. Ifaiuilton. The Hub> 
gonuff!)P(i(/emma occurs iu Ceylon, SoiilU India, llcngal as far west tw 
Maldah, the lower slopes of the Sikkim hills, Bhutan, Assam, Burma, the 
Alalay Peninsula, Siam, Cochin China, Nias Island, and Hainan. Its head¬ 
quarters appears to be Assam and Burma (especially tho former), whoi'e 
it may bo said to swarm; everywhere else it is comparatively rare, except 
perhaps iu Calcutta, where E. koUuri^ Felder, may bo mot with in cr>rit- 
siderable numberu if looked for in the right places and at the right 
seasons of the year. 

The sabgenas as represented in Ceylon, South India, Clrissa, Bengal 
(usually), and in parts of Burma and in tho Malay Peninsula, presents 
tho carious phenomenon tltat the several species arc in both sexes 
entirely, or but slightly, on the uppersido of the wings, more especially 
31 
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tlio forcjwing, unglosKcd with blue; but iu some parts of Bengal 
(Maldah),and in Sikkim, apocinieiiH are met with which are either entirely 
UTiglo8Hf«l, or partly gl»)ssed villi blue, towards the base of the wing, 
while in Assani, Arakan aud Pegu the whole of tho forewing is usually 
most riehly blne-glosse<l. This phenomenon may bo due to mimicry, 
ns in Ihe KJiasi Hills (jf Assam, whore Pademmus are individually most 
nmncroiis, I'hiplon mldamns, Linnams (iinmei, Moore), is also exceedingly 
cerumen, anrl tho Pademmns pj obahly niiiiiic it or some other blue-glossed 
spocios. Tho only thing to bo said against this thcoiy is that iu Maldah 
whoro many H[)C‘oimt‘ns uro most distinctly glossed with blue there are 
no other blue liiiphuas whioh those Pademnias could iniinio ; the occur- 
roiujo of these hitler ni Maldah may, however, be due to immigration. 

Tho no.\t point to bo dealt with is tho oxtraordinary variability of 
tho subgenus. 'I’ho species which is found in Coylon {tl. sinltxtla, Moore) 
appears t.o bo riiiitii constant, as do speoimons of hJ. JeoUari, Polder, 
roeoivod from »Soutb India, tho Kastorn and Western Ghfits, Orissa, and 
Calcutta, lint directly the hills aro approached, at ISlaldah north of 
tho llanges ami at the foot of tho Sikkim hills, tho spooios commences 
to vary anti to ap[u*oach E. klu'jii, Mooiv, both as i-ogards tho presence 
of a more or lo.ss wcll-ma>‘kod blno gloss, ami in tho acquisition of discal 
markings to tho forowing. But for those intermediate Bpecimous, 
K. kollot'i might be considered to be a good and constant species, but, as it 
is, iu certain parts of nortb-eastern 1 mlia it is tlistinetly variable. As 
we jiroeeeil to the eastwards, iu Hlmtan, Assam, and I he northern and 
middie divisions of Biirina (Arukau ami Pngu), blue-glossed species 
mainly jirovail, though occasionally spccimeus almost as free Horn tho 
gloss as is J'J. hdltiri are im*l with. Lastly, in the .southernmost division 
of Burma (Tonasserim) the blao-glossed species have almo.st dis- 
nppeai’cd, being as rare as unglossed aro in Assam, and aro replaced 
by utiglosserl speeies which differ in tho ohanvotcr of the* markings 
from tho coutiueutal Indian speeies, E. kollnri. In the Malay Peniusula 
Padnnniaa are very I'are, and arc of tlio Tonasserim form. To a certain 
extent, therefore, wo can dividu up the Indian Padetnmas into moi*e or 


less woll-dotined geographical races, which, worts they only constant each 
in its own region, might be retained ns distinct sisccies. But this is not 
outii'oly so. E. kullari gradually rm rges into E. khigii in Maldah ami tho 
lower slopes of tho SiUkim Hills, ami E, khigii equally gradually 
grades into E. cnr.hsfoiJi, in Araknn. In their I'cspectivo head¬ 

quarters tho two oAicviue forms are jierfcetly constant and recognisable 
at a glance, E. h^lhin fioiu any pait of India south of tho Ganges, and 
E. ericheonii from Lower Teuasserim or tho Malay Peninsula. On the 
border-lands betw cen these rt'gious tho several species ai*e no longer 
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reliablj distinct, and in tho Khiisi Hills, vrliich may l)o said t<t bo tho 
head-quarters of tho Pa b.mmas, as thort) Iboy exist in the fi^reatost 
number of indivtdnal.s, a bowilderinK nuiltiplieity of various forms is 
met with. ^Messrs. Butler atid M«Jore. but especially tho latter, liavi> 
described a )ffix*at number of these quite inconstant forms as distinct 
species, and the preedit .writer with the material at his disposal, could 
if dcnii'ed, easily describe a dostm more such species, nmu)’ of them far 
mora distinct in snporiicial appearance than sov«*ml f>f Messrs, Mooro 
and Butler’s. It appears to him that tho only way to deni aatis- 
factorily with those pu'/zlitijf species is to treat all of them (except 
JS, mihnla which appears to bo constatii owiinr to its insular habitat) 
as geo^yraphical races of the earliest ilescribod 7v’. kfutjii To this end ho 
has ^iven below tho full synonymy of the various forms and a briijf 
description of them. 

I must once more enter my protest against the erronooiis views 
hchl by homo naturalists on the variability of tliese spi-cies. Me.ssra. 
Wood-]Ma.son, Marshall, Distant, Klw<‘s, Adamson, Doherty, Watson, and 
I, all of whom know these insects in life anti Inive livt*ii amongst tlnon, 
have written page nptjn page to show how inconstant they arc, yet Mr. 
Moore, wht) has never been in the East, in his latest ^Y^>rk on butterlHes 
(“ Lcjndoptcra Jntliea’'), admits eight distinet syaicies, and eight named 
“ Varieties ” of Pmhiiuunt, all hut one «»f tho latter of whiclv h<‘ described 
as good and distinct speeios in IHSIJ. When a speeios is obviously so 
c.vtrcinely variable as K. klwiHy it can bo of no possible scientitle nso 
to have name.H for every possible Combination and permutation of tho 
blue-glossing of tho upj)erside and of the disposition j)f the mark¬ 
ings of both sides c»f tho wings. Those vurialiotis are obviously 
mainly individual, and fi-om the same batch of eggs it is almost certain 
that sovornl at lea.st of these vai iatioiis would bo obtained wore they 
carefully I'rcd, It is, however, of great sciontiiic use to mako <iut tho 
range and to describe the pecnliantius of gcogi-apbical ra<v‘H wdien tboso 
are constant and sufficiently well-marked ft»r didinitioii each in its own 
area, but this Mr. Mooro never makes tho slightest attempt to do. It 
is hoped that what has been hci’o written will tend to this dosirablo 
result. 

I might also mention to shew the absimllty of the views expressed by 
Mr. Moore in his Monograph of linphpjna written in l!:?K3, in which seven¬ 
teen. distinct species of Pad^mma arc given from India,--that 1 sent to 
him, Just after the appearance of that paper, 12 very variable spccinnms 
of Pademma captured in the Arakan Hills, out of w'hich ho could only 
name three. The inference was that tho other nine specimens represent¬ 
ed as many ** new species.” 
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1. Bi/PLffiA (Padkmha) sinbala, Moore. ^ 

Kaplan sinhala, MoorCj Ann. and Mag. of Nat. Hiat.} fonrtb sanoit Tol. xXjh p. 4B 

(1877)} id. (part), Marahall and de NiceTille, Butt, of India, vol. i, p. 66, n. 47 (1%2^ I 
laawta ninhala, Moore, Lep. Cey., rol. i, p. 10, pi. v, fig. 1, male (l^|p; Tademmo 
sinhala, Mooro, Froc. Kool. Soo. Loud., 1883, p. 809, n. 18 { idem, id.,Iiep. Ind., vol. i, 
p. 126, pi. alvii, figs. 3, male; 8a, female (1890). 

Habitat ; Ceylon. 

ICxPANSK ; d*, 9,3*25 to 3’85 incKes. 

Dkscrii'Tion ; Male. Uvi’eusioe, hath wings dark olive-brown. 
Forewing with tho outer marginal area broadly much paler than the 
rest of the wing, bearing in tho middle of tho pale area a series of from 
six to eight small o^hreouB-whiio spots, tho one in the first median 
interspace the largest, often two in tho snbmcdian interspace; a 
marginal soiics of dots variahlo in number, but usually four, com¬ 
mencing at tho anal angle and never reaching the apex of tho wing; 
tho usual oval soxnal brand in the submedian iitterspace. Hindwing 
with the outer margin paler than the rest of tho wing, but less markedly 
so than in the forewing; the usual fiour-liko sexual patch about the 
anterior area of tho discoidal cell; a submarginal scries of twelve 
oebreouB-whito spots, tho four anterior ones round, decreasing in size 
towards the costa, placed one in each interspace, the posterior ones 
elongn.tcd into streaks, placed two in each interspace; an almost com- 
pleto marjipnal senes of dots much larger than those in the forewing, 
not quite reaching tho apex of tho wing, placed in pairs in the inter¬ 
spaces. XJndekside, hoth wings paler olivc-hrowu than on the upper- 
side. Forewing somewhat darker in the middle of tho disc; a costal 
spot placed between the bases of tho first and second subcostal 
nervulos; disoal spots placed boyond the cell vaiying from two to 
four, tho lowermost spot in tho submedian interspace tho lai^est, all 
these spots bluish-white; submoi'ginal and marginal series oi^ spots as on 
tho uppersldo, but the latter more numerous; inner margin of thb wing 
up to the first median ncrvnlo cinereous; tho sexual brand black and 
prominent. Uindwing with none, one, or two diseal spots placed jnst 
beyond the coll; submarginal and marginal spots as on tho upporside. 
FemaIiS, ],'athor paler than tho male thioughout, lacking all tho second¬ 
ary sexual characters, and having the inner margin of the forewing 
straight, not strongly outwardly bowed. Uxdersioi, forcing hafi 
the inner margin cinereous os far as the submedian fold. 

JB). svnhaia oociu-s only in Ceylon, and is, for wa Eupkea of this 
group, owing to its insular position, fairly constant. 

2, BOPltiSA (pADIliMA} KLUGII, MootO. 

Jteplau klvga, Moors, H<MKfield and Uocoe, Cst.liep.Miu.B.I.O.,T(d. i^p. 180, 
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a. 298 (1897) | idem, id.. Aad«noB» Aaat. aad 2oo). BeMeralio*, p. 282 (1878) i id., 
Itanball mid de Mio^rille, Batt. of lod, to!, i, p. 94, n. 44 (1888) j id, Adameon, 
Koto* on theBoMatoorof Bnrmah, p. 8 (18^); idem, id., Cot of Butt, eoll. InBurmoh, 
p. 4, n. 20 Wateon, Jonrn. Bomb. Kat. Bisfc. Soo., toI. 'ri, p, 89, n. 8 

(1801); Bntler, Juurn. Linn. Boo. I.nRd., Zoology, vnl. xie, p. 804, 

a. SS (1878) t if. (fadetnmn) kittgii, Wood>H«BOn nnd do Nicivillo, Joiu-n. A. S. B., 
vol. It, pt 2, p. 340, n 10 (1880); ptfdemma klugii, Moore, Lop. Ind., TOl. i, p. H7, 
pi. xlii, flgs. 1, muief la, femaU f 19, female (type of B. gmntii) (18{K>) } 

Ittugi, Moore, Proo. Zool. Soo. Lond., 1883, p. 805, a. 1, pi. xxxii, Ag. 1, mufe f 
Bitplcea (PadttHma) klttgi, Elwes, Trana Ent. Soo. Lond., 1888, p 300, n. 2 1 Buptma 
erieftaonii, Felder, Boise Norara, Lop., toI. ii, p. 824, n. 444 (1S65J; id., Maraball and 
de Nicdvillo, Bntt of India, vol. i, p. 83, n. 42 (1882) ; id., Watson, Jonm. Bomb. 
Mat. Hist 8oo., toI. iiJ, p. 18, n. 13(1888); id., Adaj^snn, Cat. of Bott. ooH. in 
Bnrmah, p. 4, n. 18 (1880) j id., Watson, Jonrn. Bomb. Nat Hist. Soo,, toI, tI, p, 29, 
n. 7 (1891) ; id., Sliopland, Bntt. coll, in Amoan, p. 4; £up/a'(t {Paitemma) erTtiAionif, 
Wood'Mason andde Nicevillo, Jonrn. A. 8. B., toI. It, pt. 2, p. 8-1-7, n. 11 (1888); id., 
Elwoa and do Nic^TtUe, Jonrn. A. S. B., vol. Iv, pt. 2, p 415, ii. 7 (1888) ; Salpifuf 
erichsonii, Butler, Jonm. Linn. Soo. Lond., Zoology, vol. xiv, p. 205, n. 89 (1878); 
Pademtna arichaanii, Moore, Jonm. Linn. Soo. Lond., Zoology, vol, xxi, p, 31 (1888); 
Paiemma erichaoni, Moore, Proc. Zool. 8oc. I>ond., 1883, p. 807, n. 11; JSupltaa arich* 
sent, Adamson, Notes on Danninm of Burinah, p. 7 (1880); Bitj^ara kalian^ Folder, 
Seise Novara, Lop., vol. ii, p. 325, n. 4-15 (186S) ; Pademma koUarif Moore, Proc. 
Zool. Soc. Lond., 1883, p. 300, n. 19, pi, xxi;c, Ag. 0, maie ; id., Swinhue, Proc. Zuot. 
Soc. Lond., 1885, p. 12G, n. 8; id , Hanipaon, Jonrn. A. S. B., vol. Ivii, pt. 2, p. 348, 
a. 8; id., Moore, Lep. Ind., vol. i, p 124, pi. xlvii, Aga. 2, vwia ; 2a, female (1800) ; 
E. {Pademma) kollari, de Niciivtlle, Jonrn, A. S. B., vol. liv, pt. 2, p. 41, n. 8 (1885) ; 
id., Taylor, List of the Bntt of Khorda in Orissa, p. 1, n. 8 (1888); id., Elwes, Trans. 
Ent. Soo. Lond., 1888, p. SOI, n. 10; id., Fcrgnaon, Jonrn. Bomb. Nat. Hist Soc., 
Tol. Ti, p. 436, a. 9 (1891); Ettplcsa eraaaa, Batter, Proa. Zool. Soo. Lond., 186A, p.278, 
n. 31 1 id., Distant, Rhop. Malay., p. 20, ii. 9, pi. v, Ag. 8, mala (1882); p. 410, n. 2 
(1886); id., Marshall and do Nic^vilio, Bntt. of India, vol. j, p. 63, n. 41 (1882); id., 
Watson, Jonrn. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc., vol. iii, p. 18, n. 12 (1888); id., Adamson, Cat. 
of Bntt coll, in Bnrmah, p. 4, n. 17 (1889); idem, id.. Notes on Danainoe of Bamiah, 
p 7 (1889) I id., Shopland, Butt. ooll. in Aracan, p. 4; Salpinci crmaa. Batter, Jonm* 
Lian.^. Lond., Zoology, vol. xiv, p. 296, n. 88 (1878); id., Moore, Proo. Zool Soo. 
Lond.,* 1878, p. 822; Padamma craaaa, Moore, Proo. Zool. Soo. Lond,, 1888, p. 807, 
n. 9} idem, id., Lep. Ind., vol. i, p. 121, pi. xiv, Aga. 2, mala ; 2a, famala (1600); Salpina 
illuatria, Batler, Jonm. Linn. Soo. Lond., Zoology, vol. xiv, p. 294, a. 36 (1878); 
EupUea illuatria, Maraball and do Nioeville, Butt of India, vol. i, p. 66, n. 46 (1882); 
id., Shopland, Butt. coll, in Araoan, p. 4; Pademma illuatria, Moore, Proo. Zool Soo. 
Load., 1883, p. 807, n. 7; idem, id., Lep. Ind., vol i, p. 119, pi. xliii, Ags. I, mala t la, 
famala (1890) ; Salpina maaoni, Moore, Proo. Fool: Soo. Lond., 1878, p. 823; Fhpima 
tnotoat, Marshall and de Nicdville, Butt, of India, vol I, p. 64, n. 43 (1882); id., 
Adamson, Cat of Butt, coll in Bnrmah, p. 4, n. 19 (1889); id., Notes on Danainm of 
Bormab, p. 7 (1888); Podemma masM<, Moore, Proo. Zool. Soo. Loqd., 1888, p. 809, 
a. 17; idem, id., Lep. Ind., vol. i, p. 128, pi. xlvi, Ag. I, mala (1890); Balpiua grarUii, 
Botlw, Trans. Ent* Soo. Lond., 1879, p. 8; EupUea granfii. If arshall and de Nio^ville^ 
Butt ^ )juRe, voL {, p. 66, n* 45 (1882); id., Adamson, Ci^. of BidA. ooU. in Bur* 
ttAb, p. 4(|B88| s idU, ShppUuid, Bolt ooU,in Araoan, p« 4; Padmma f/runH, Momre, 
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Proo. Zool. Soo. Lond., I883» p. 90&, n. 2 j l$amin rothneifi, 1tCoore» Snt. Ifonih. 
rol. xlx, p. 34 (1882}; Etiplwa tmhala (part, nec Moore), MMshall end -de NioSTlllet 
Batt. of India, vol. i, p. 66, n. 47, pi. vii, flg. 12, male and female (1882); Fodemnut, 
dharma, Moore, Proo. Zool. Soo. Lond., 1883, p. 806, n. 3, pi. xxxii, flg. 2, female ; 
Pademma auguita, Mooro, Proo. Zool. Soo. Lond., 1883, p. 300, n. 4; ic^||K id., Lep. 
Ind., vol. i, p. 118, pi. xlii, figs. 2, male; 2a, female (1890); Pademmaindigoferu, Moore, 
Proo. Zool. Soo. Lond., 1883, p. 306, ». 5, pi. xxxii, fig. 3, male ; idem, id., Lep. Ind., 
Tol. i, p. 120, pi. xlir, fig. 3, mole (1890}; Pademma imperialie, Moore, Proo. Zool. 
Soo. Lond., 1883, p. 307, n. 6; idem, id., Lep. Ind., yol. i, p. 119, pi. xliii, figS.' 2, 
male ; 2a, female (1890); Pademma regalia, Moore, Proo. Zool. Soo. Loud., 1883, p. 807, 
ji. 8 i idem, id., Lop. Ind., vol. i, p. 119, pi. xHy, figs. 1, male ; la, female (1890) t 
Pademma pembertoni, Mooro, Proo. Zool. Soo. Lond., 1883, p. 308, n. 12, pi. xxxii, 
flg. 6,' tnaZs; idem, id., Lep. Ind., vol. i, p. 124, pi. xlri, figs. 3, male; 8a, female 
(1890) { Pademma maeeleflandi, Moore, Proo Zool. Soo. Lond., 1893, p. 808, n. 18, 
pi. xxxii, fig. 4, female { idem, id., Lep. Ind., rol. i, p. 120, pi. xlir, figs. 2, male t 
2a, female (1890); Pademma waiformia, Moore, Proo. Zool. Soo. Lond., 1883, p. 808, 
», 14; idem, id., Lep. Ind., vol. i, p. 124, pi. xlvii, fig. 1, mnle (1890); Padeihma api-i 
ealie, Mooro, Proo. Zool. Soo. Lond., 1883, p. 303, n. 16 ; idem, id., Lep. Ind., vol. i, 
p. 123, pi. xlvi, figs. 2, male; 2i(, female (1890) ; Eaplcea apicalia, Shopland, Batt, 
coil, in Aracan, p. 4; Pademma hurmeiateri, Moore, Proo. Zool. Soo. Lond., 1883,' 
p. 809, n. 16; idem, id., Lep. Ind., vol. i, p. 123, pi. xlv, figs. 3, male; 8a, female 
(1890); Padmtma eherwillii, Moore, Lep. Ind., vol. i, p. 120, pi. xlv, fig. 1, male 
(1890). 


Geograpliical race B. kollari, Foldt/. 

Habitat : South India, Orissa, Bengal, lower slopes of the Sikkim 
Hilla. 

Expansr : cf, 3-3 to 41; 2,3 7 to 41 inches. 

Dbsoription: Malb and Female. Differs only from B . nnhala , 
Moore, in the marginal spots of the forowing on both sides being rather 
larger and reaching the apex of the wing nsnnlly; the submarginal 
Beriw also rather larger. In all other respects as in B. Hnhala. 

It is rather stretching a point to admit B. koUart as dislinct from 
JB* tinhaia, bat as the differences noted above appear to be constant 
and are just recognisable, I have thought it best to separate them. 

Except iu Bengal, where B. kollari is found in tbo Sikkim terai 
and du the lower outer slopes of the Sikkim hills and in Maldah, it agr 
peace to be confined to the littioral, the farthest point from the coast where 
I have oioj record of its ocuutveneo hoing Poona, about 70 miles in. a 
etmight line from the sciv, and Bhadrachalam, on the Godavari, Madras, 
wldoh is about 100. Neither is it found in the hills except at the^ lower 
eleyations up to about 2,000 feet, save in tho Nilgiris, where Mr. Hampson 
toede it at 8,500 feet elevation. In South India, Orissa and Bengal (with 
aotae excepMone) the species is quite constant, it is only at Bholabit in 

"Malduh distcu^ and on (ho lower slopes of the Sikkim hills^^md ih 



th(^8ikkisri«Hrai that ihe gpeotcd begins to Tfkiy, acquiring a more or 
less \«e!t>marked bine gloss on the npperside of the 'wings, and some 
dtscal spots on the forewing, which leads ns to the typical form of the 
species. 

Tj^pical form E. klugii, Mooro. 

Habitat ; 'Maldah, lower slopes of tho Sikkim Hills, Bhutan, Assamt 
Arhkan, Pogn. 

jBxpAHSti: <?, 3'5 to 4‘0; 9,3’0 to 4-2 inches. 

Dkscbiption; Malk. UrrcRsios. [Of all the species of EupUm 
known to me this is tho most variable. Following tho order of tho 
Petdemma group hero adopted, the varieties which most neai'ly resombio 
E. kollari ai*o first described, 'while tho true E. klugii, which is the most 
divergent form in one direction, is next described, and lastly those 
variations are described which load up to the geographical race E. ench-> 
§OHti, Folder, which ends tho scries.] A speoimen from Sikkim in my 
collection agi'ees absolutely with typical E. sinhaUt^ Mooro, from Ceylon, 
except that the base of the forewing on the nppersido in some lights is 
slightly blue*glos8cd ; other Sikkim specimens 1 possess have the sub* 
marginal and maiginal spots to both wings rather smaller than iu typi* 
cal E. koUariy while others again ai'o normal in this respoct, both the 
latter forms being slightly blue-glossed. In tho next gradation the dark 
basal area of tho foi'owing on tho upperside is less well marked, and ex¬ 
tends more towards tho outer margin, while the first discal spots divided 
by tho lower discoidal neiwulo have appeared ; these varieties occurring 
in Sikkim, Assam, and Arakan, hut always sparingly. In the next group, 
whiidi includes the typical E. klugii^ it is (piito impossible to doscrilto 
'within reasonable limits all the variations which occur. The dark basal 
area now gi^pdually disappears altogether, the blue-glossing becomog; 
more and more intense till it reaches its maximum, tho spots of the 
wings are infinitely variable—in some tbei’o ore the two marginal series 
only, in some one or both these series arc obsolete on the hindwing, in 
some the marginal series is confined in tho forewing to a few at the anal 
angle, or are absent altogether, while tho submarginar series are seme- 
times reduced from the full number of nine to four more dots towards 
the apex; the discal spots vary from a complete series of four to none at 
all; while in some specimens there is a large spot at tho end of the 
discoidal cell, in others a small spot, and in others again no spot at all; 
ike cdloar of the spots also varies, some are pare white, others strongly 
glossed with blue; there is sometimes a costal spot at the base of the 
first and second snbcostal nervnles, this being frequently absent. ■ Otr 
the, hi^'irittg some specimems are richly blne-glos^ on the dhtc^ wfalhB 
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oiibeni are not glossed at all ; some are rich cheBtaat*colotired 
tho aMOminal margin, this colour also being foand in some exani|pleei'£% 
the bowed’ont inner margin of the forewing. Undxbsipb. The *bariak 
tions of tho spots on both wings described above as found on the^||)er<» 
side of the wings are also found on the underside, though^to a less 
extent. Fehale varies in precisolj the same yraj as does the mhle. 
Tho variations noted above are found throughout the tango of the t^pi- 
oal form, but they roach their maximum development in the Knfcsi 
Hills, whore I have been able to accurately match the following spedea 
figured in Moore’s “ Lopidoptera Indies ”— JS. klugiit awgrtwh*, 41. tl- 
luaifiif JB, tmperidlts, E, regalii^ £f. mucolellandif E, indigoferdf E, thof^ 
wiiUif and E, tmifomAa. 

Geographical race E. enchsonitj Felder. 

_ _ • 

Habitat : [Maldah, one female; Cachar, one female], Arakan, Pegu, 
Tenassorim, Malay Peninsula, Siam, Cochin China. 

Expaksb : <7,32^40; $,37 to 41 inches. 

Dbscbiption : Male. Uppbrsidb. [Still continuing tho same order 
of the Pademma group, 1 first take up the description of the varieties 
most nearly approaching the last geographietd race.] The connecting 
link between the E. hlvgxi race and the one now under consideration is 
JBt. matont, Moore, which has tho basal area of tho forowing on tho *up- 
. persido glossed with bright violet-blue, which character typically con¬ 
nects this race with E. kollarit Folder, from which, however, it may be 
duithiguished by tho submarginal soiics of spots giadually increasing in 
else from tho anal angle till the one in tho subcostal intei space is reached^ 
then again rapidly decreasing to tbo costa. Bat for this single cBwfSjter 
it WQuld, 1 think, bo iiuito impossible to separate some forms q£ E. erioh* 
- «NMi from E, kollari. This geographical race is not as vagahle as the 

though it is still very var^gblo, hfr. Moore placing in iF E, enma 
i mJS* enchsowu), E. bwmeittert^ E niasoni, E. apioalts, and E. jffevfSbrtoni, 
The spots on both wings are almost os variable as in E. khtgii, except 

• wBii the disoal spots of the forowing never exceed two in number and 

Me usually absent altogether, and I have soon no specimen with a spot in 
the ISiaooidal cell. Fbuale, mai kings throughout to those of the 

• midg. * 

The two female specimens, one each from IdaJdah and CftohK|p»meiA- 
, ticpod under habitat .«ix>vo, quite upset the otherwise foirly welMsthied 
, geegmphical*diatribuaon of this local race. These two speohnw .^oth 
pqum the «ubmargin»a soiios of spots on tho forewing the i^ypicfd 
-idmgo of fi, «rkhm^ so 1 am roluotantly obtigod to include them mMfr 
I have ether abenuut male speoimena fmm I 
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imdesr B.kluffii^ a» tliey iw« ireiry ‘rieWy blae-gl<j§^|i6 ilu). * 
iM^pit^ibo foPWring^ and have a larg«» Mpot in tha dtacoidal csetCodt^ tlM . 

, l^tA^ajlSgina! apots ara typically thcwse of JS, ertehaouti^ so iheiie spc^M^ana 
]i|||Viltwo ohaiiictors of JS. kJugii and one of JSf. enchaonti. TboWotacoi 
br^lap inaArakan and Pcp:a', aud many spaeiniens from theneo are 
aldi^t intennediatu bcbwt'en tho two local races, so that the placing 
tlmm in ouo or tho other ia purely' arbitrary*. 

^ Jl'havo taken groat pains to try and doBiio lilio three gcogmpltical 
of JB. kluijH which at most can ho admitted, but now that I have 
»^finiAed tho task, I am almost of opinion that it would have bee^ 
phil^ophical and scientific to have d<‘alt w’ith tl^e very largo Hovies of 
specimens I possess as ono s})OcioH in the w'liy in which 1 treated 
- fc’, (Sliclaplmii) harruii, Folder. There is no doubt, however, that B. kotlmH 
is'oeqstant in certain localities, as also is E. criehmtu in other localitieSi 
these b<*ing tho two extroines of tho eerii’.s, just in the same way that 
JE’ kjtrrisii and fif. Aopei arc jw distinct in their rospectivo hcad*qttarter8t 
.it.W only when ono comes to consider the infernicdtale forms which 

4 ^ ’ V 

gfiqcur in a region gcographieally intermediate between tho two px- 
iireme forms, that it is found that the consfaney of all tho form|^ 
,'f^i^odiateiy breaks down. To deal with species like tboso it' ji# 

’ im|»oratiycly necessary to have very oxtensivu serios of spccimona' 
firdm all tho iocalitics in which they occur, and also to act up to ' 
thd spirit of the theory of evolution which nearly all naturalists ' 

' profbiy} to believe in, but sorao naturalists entirely ignore in their 
■ 'Wijtings when describing different species of animals. If my indl- 
*vidi^ opinions and conclu.HtonH be not siceeptcd, I bog that i-eferi>nco bo 
fnado to the writings e>f the competent field-naturalists who have studied • 
thow Imt^rfiios in life. It is needless here to recapitiilaio what they ' 
hai^esn^rdod ; I’ofei’onco to those papers is in all coses given in thosjno* 
l^^tA kluffn. 0 V, . 

'' ^OjTO is still another point I may mention. Perhaps of all tlid' 

. oriental: buttei^ius, A'npfmits are, w'horo they occur at all, amongst tho 


most dotnmonly met with,cuuspiciions,and most easily (captured of insets*' 
Thoyia^ sp obviously piotoetcd that they float almnt in tho air in the 
ijoiotOst ratmner and seem to court attcuiion, and niittrcover are alwayst 
or QOtO’iy.so, tho commonest of butterflies. 8o well has tlto Indian 
been explored that £ should almost as soon expect to find a »otv , 
•**,<^idw^|gB*White ” in a London square as a new Buplma in any part of 
XttdiA'j' |md it is to be hoped that no more “ new species will bedM- - 
^ <li!iibedl,!^i](l India unless they are obviously quite ^iffereht from* any ■" 
li!ther£o species* Doubtless from unexplored regions and islah^' 

■maay-fS^. species ypt remain to be described, but cextaioly tberfarii.' 
ndne fWorlndia. * . • # - 


«s-'^ 
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}p«imunal Barracks cf Primitive Maces,—By S. B, Pkax>ii 

Plates I aud II. 

.■ fBoceired « } Bead BTovember 21. 

- Among thd many social problems relating to the earl^^ hfetoij!^ 
'^2«0aeo -whloU at the present day engage the attention of antlM^ 






srnal duties^ is so closely interwoven with all hnman histoi-jjl^ 
;^l^jlh^s that it is gcnoinlly, nitd peihaps with some reason, tak^* 
been the noriniil form of dovel()tHMent from tho very first. * ^* 
lint in these rln^s when the dootiine of evolntion has taken 
hold of tho stientific world, it is hardly necessary to ppint^ 
sooner or later, n 0 may have to reconsider tlie entire qncpwl 
led hy tho light of recent discoveiies. V, 

In onr endcavonr to unravel tho cailier phases of 
latnially look amongst the znoio savage laccs for truces 
il condition of onr anccstois, piecing logither slonlj an3 car^ 
Liqlics of customs still surviving lute and thtre, whicl/ifiayjSI 
irow light on this ohscui'o and diflKult qmsiion, dmvtripg't^ 
such deductions as oxptiidicc ttnehes niaj ho safe tf)idJogftin|S 
From a coitfill studj ul the evnUnte icttnllj accumulated^^ 
‘bo little doubt that \ciy much Las jet to he Icaint icgaidintf/ 
^er forms of sexual ielution. 

MacLcimaii, to vvlioni no owe so much on tho question of “ 
marriage,” has eudcavoinod to shew that “maniage bycapl_ 
Sably arwe ftonipamitj of females, duo to infautiei?l'«',jiitd^ 
ly some form of uionognni;^ hud always existed, but 
|[qnco Booms to sbow that Johp Lub'ioek's view is 
To corrodi^. e., that while mniringe, or the piivato rigli$([^^i 
bioular woman by any man, aicho b;y enx>lure, tliia cnrjjf'^*^’*'* 
dovelopuicnt w-as poshiblj pieccdcd by one of compW^ 

^ty, as in a horde. 

Ihe relies of^^ncli a stage of sexual communism seeiA^l^M 
ior%extensively among savage and bembeivilircd rac;eSi 
is generally Mlppohcd, especially in the Indo>Paeific 
Lregions, and the object of the piosent uote is to draw atf 
large stores of infoimation on this question already 
tmutU»ed. '* 

‘XtetonmeiiU,in his '• A’vcft/»o#»q/* Marriage*^ in thO* 
ice fietlcf, has ^xllttustivcly traced for us the*|!arliei^*; 
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"martiag^ and tlie family” amongait the lovrer animals, et^wittg^ 
eonolosively tliat they ai*y by uo nieaaa pecuUarly human iitstlt|ltu}jiC 

The various and siaj^ular forms of sexual aasoaiation, p«y||,'"aiid 
present, he has also clearly laid boforo us, though siuguInt^y^M^gS 
entirely omitting one u hich is of tho utmost importance, and 
it is desirable to draw«attuutiou. The omission is in ivgard J^*hho 
peculiar institution of ban’ocha for tho unuiaia'ied, which under sd^liijiaiiy 
surviving fonns, and endless names, extends from the Himata|^'aud 
Formosa on the north, to New Zealand and Australia on the fjl^Uth; 
from eastern Polynesia, to tho west cutist of Africa. 

One of the first things to strike the student who is fairly well 
acqnaiutod with tho ho.uUhunting and somb^avago races of tho 
north-eastern fi'outicr of Hangul, ou I'oadiiig travels in tho A^Uyo- 
Pacific Archipelago, is tho similarity, and at times identity, of sdxnany 
singular customs over this widely scattered region. 

Not only do we find, as Sir Jloiiry Ynlo pointeil out in the Jimrhal of 
the Anthropological hmtUatc for February 18f<0, that hoad-huiitiu^ pile- 
dwelling, blackening the teeth, avt'i-sion to milk, “jliunung,” add bar¬ 
racks for tho unmifrried, extend from India to New Guinea and other 
places, but that when tho matter is curofully looked into, ([uito a 
largo number of other singular ensbuns come into view, and that the 
urea over which tUoso customs prevail, extends over a far larger part 
of the earth's surface than Hir Henry Yule hud bu^pected. 

Taken by it.sclf this institution of organized “ bm riicks for the 
unmarried,” is sufficiently suggestive; but when wo noticu that it is 
only ono of many peculiar social ensioms, which survive mbro ©v 
less with it, among widely scattered races, ihu case is doubly note- 
■woi’thy ; first as a proof of foi-iuor raouil affinity among all tjieso people, 
and secondly, as a most important and suggestive factor in' social 
evolution* generally. 

'Fheir sociological significanco it is tho more necewSary to'study 
as they are so obviously survivals; and undor modified forms are soon 
amongst Indo-Mougols, Druvidians and Kols, Hlalays, Papuans, 
Polynesians, Australians, and Afi'ican races. 

For somo years past racial affinity has boon sos{>cctcd among Jifiese. 
now distant races, and in these communal barracks wo seem H have 
a dear proof that tho ” survival of tho fittest ” among human oustont^ 
may long outlast both physical aud linguistic valuation.. * 

As jnight naturally be expected, witli customs hatided dow^frota 
a remote antiquity, among vanous races, thcro has been a lauriy^iaotljat • 
of local geographical variation, and in toiao instances the 
Otetoms have died out entirely. 
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Thus “ jhnming ” which so strongly diSerentiaies all these, from 
Aryan races, is not found among the nomadic Australians. Canniba¬ 
lism ligain, which at one time was probably universal, has died out 
in niort cases, or survives in the passion for “head-hunting” in 
several.. 

The bttildiog of houses on piles is another- singular habit which 
persists among many widely scattered groups, and that it is a sur¬ 
vival and not locally spontnnoous, is beautifully demonstrated by the 
“ araiba ” or extension of the platform floor, beyond the end of the roof, 
wliich is characteristic of ludo-Mongols, Borneans, Papuans, the dwel¬ 
lers in the Phillipines^ and other widely-scattered people. 

The platform burial, common around Assam, is also seen in 
Now Guinea, Borneo, Formosa, Sumatra, &c. 

The vortical double cylinder bellows, seen all over our north¬ 
eastern frontier as far as the Lutzo, (Anong) turns up again in Nias 
off Sumatra, in the K6 Islands, North Australia, and in Madagascar in 
identically the same forms. 

Our Nagas and other tribes climb trees 1^ cutting notches 
for the toes, px’ccisoly as do the Australians, and uso the bamboo 
pegged to a tree stem as a ladder, the same as the Dyaks. 

Tbo extraordinary hide cuirasses worn by the savages in the 
island of Nias, to keep out arrows and spears, are absolutely identical 
with those till lately used by our Nagas, and which aix) now rowlcvod 
useless hy ilre-arms. 

The largo canoe war drnms of Polynesia, the “Lali” of Fiji, and 
“Tavaka” of the New Hebrides are seen all through our Naga hills, 
and stranger still, have the “ crocodile heads ” carved at the extremi¬ 
ties, though the animal is unknown locally. 

The bamboo Jew’s harp of the PhilHpinos and Now Britain, 
sounds in all our Naga villages. The singular perineal bandage of 
New Guinea is hero also quite common. 

These are a few of tho very singular instances of sarvivals, which 
unexpectedly meet us over a wide area, among races now considered 
more or loss distinct, and which demonstrate a common origin in the 
far pafft, among races too, wherein the communal barracks for the 
unmarried is a persistent feature. 

As before stated, many of these subsidiary social customs have 
Vfuned, or died out entirely, here and there, due no doubt to differences 
in tha physical surroundings, and in the barracks themselves we see 
often vtOTh^ioBB to suit local, or recent, requirements, which indeed 
' ia oho good pi^f of extreme antiquity: 

Bui ffMbtoxeB in relation to them have so ponsisieniiy. 
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remained} that they are ponobably fondaamntal neoessiiiea tho' 
case. 

Firstly, we see in all, except among the nomadic Aostraliane, that 
there is a special and recognized bnilding, or buildings, for tht 
unmarried yonng men and lads to sleep in, and at times for the young 
women, also in many cases together. 

Secondly, wo notice that among the races having these barracka 
without exception, there is complete libeiiy between the sexes until 
marriage. 

Thirdly, and most significant of all, tbeso barracks oro invariably 
tabu to the married women^ whether the race, or tnbo is oxogamio or 
endogamio. 

We may also note that, os a general rule, wo sen adult mamages 
whore this social system is in vogue, and conjugal fidelity seems 
greater than among the more civilized races, by whom juvenile chastity 
is-valued. , 

The crux of the entire question aftpours to bo iu the fact iliat 
from Bhutan to Now Zealand from the Maniuesas to the Niger, there 
is a distinct tabu raised against the mnrrieil woman, os against a 
social interloper or innovation ; and among tribes and races where 
otherwise there was complete sexual liberty, she is, in all cases, 
legislated against as an infoi'lor, or slave. 

If ** marriage ” hail preceded the barrack system, it wcmld, in many 
instances, have dominated it; but there aro no traces of peaceful (Kpiality 
even between the parties to marriages in the past; everything tends 
to shew that the wife was a captured slave, and hence private property, 
as much so as a spent* or pig. 

As we see (still) among some savage races, the males killed or 
captnred ijt a raid were invitriably eaten, anti the females reserverl 
as slaved, or as wo say ** wives,'* and hence marriage arose in alt those 
cases through capture, giving the successful warrior a right to one 
woman. 

To many persons this feature of ** barracks ” for the unmarried, 
combined as ibis with juvenile sexual liberty, and strict iabn against 
the married women, may appear so novel, that a few references to 
paiiiculars and authorities may not be out of place. We can at the same 
time note the local variations, due to the geographical surroundings, 
or to the social advance of the race. 

For instance among the semi-cirilued Buddhist 8hftns^of eastern 
Assam the ebang *’ is a semi-temple, and boys* suhool-hottifB^ w|iere 
the lads at times reside for fixed periods, and which is tabu to women. 
Among the Abor tribes, north-east of Assam, tha **Kosnp'*i» 
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seen in everjr village, anjd. Mr. J. F* Ifeeclham desfoibes ihem- in iha 
Proceedings of the Boyal Geographical 5oe., May 1880, as at times 240 
feet long by 80 wide, with 24 fire places. These are not only the 
guest and council houses, but among head-hunters are the guard-bonBCS 
in which “ the single men warriors reside,** and virhere “ certain warriors 
are told off daily, who keep a look out day and night.” 

** The side walls ai-e crammed with the heads of every description 
of animal, and all down the centre of it, are to be seen the bows, 
arrows, fishing gear, hats, spears, &C., of the warriors, on bamboo 
trays. The ** Mosup ” is close to the outrauce to the village and would 
hold about 500 men.*’ 

“ The unmarried ‘ girls have apparently any amount of latitude 
given to them,** and aro very fond of singing and dancing. In the 
early dawn he was roused by yells throughout the village, and on 
enquiry was told it was an order from the “ Mosup ’* going round for a 
general holiday next day, and that every man, woman and child was 
to remain in, and not go to work in the ” jliums.’* 

Among the Miri these communal buildings are called “ De-ri,*’ 
and there are (as among the Abors) several in each village. They are 
not only the gnest and council houses but the recognized sleeping 
places for the unmarried young men and young women, boys and 
girls, between whom until marriage, as in all these cases, there are 
no restrictions. 

As might naturally bo expected, they aro strictly tabu to the 
married women. 

Among the Miris settled long in the plains, tlici'c is a very distinct 
advance in individualism, and in small communities the “ De-ri*’ is 
declining into a boy’s play house, though the freedom between the sexes, 
in the unmarried state, is not ciutiailed, and may bo called notorious. 

The great Naga communities whether savage hoad-hdnters, or 
peacefully inclined, present us with various forms of these communal 
barracks. In some of the large eastern villages, as many as 10 or 12 
for young men, and 4 or 5 for unmarried girls are found. As a role 
those for the young men, are guard houses, placed so as to cover the 
entrances to the village. Each being manned by the lads and young 
warriors of the adjacent section of the village, or “ morong.'* 

Between the Dikhu and Disang rivers among the tribes descended 
ftrom Sanglpi, these barracks or guard houses are called “ Pah,” and 
ae there are pvebably an average of 6 to each of the 60 villages; there 
Would be about 860 Pah on an area of some 600 square miles. 

In BOn^ tribes on this tract, there are no distinct houses or “ Pah^* 
for uimUwrled g^lii, who sleep at home, and in 2»\i, thf head tillage 
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of tho Banpara tribo, those foi* the young untnarried men are ni^med 
as follows:— 


1. 

Ra man 

Pah. 

7. 

Ro nu 

Pab * 

2. 

Pak K6 


8. 

Nok sa 


3. 

Vong tong 

” * I 

9. 

Kai tong 

# 

4. 

RaNok * 

>• 1 

10. 

Ohin 

# 

9» 

6. 

Ten tok 

I 

»♦ i 

n. 

Pa im 


6, 

Lo tong 

• j 

” 1 

12. 

Pa sa 




1 

13. 

Vang 1mm Pah. 


The first six belongto the smnllor half <if tin* vill.tgo (which is divi¬ 
ded by a deep khnd, ■whence ■water is obfaincdJFruin natural springs). 
The other seven are in the other portion of the village which ineludeH tho 
residence of tho chief or “ Vang hum,” Tho ” Pah ” marked thus* arc 
largo ones commanding entrances to the village and arc moro or less 
fortified. Tow'ards the centre of tho village there are several Puni 
Pah (3 or 4) for little boys. Tho othcr.s are manned hy the young 
nion who take it in turn to mount guard, day aiul night, 15 or 20 at a 
time, but who in this tribe take ilieir meals at homo. 

Among a few of these tribes, tho adnlls as well as juveniles are 
habitually nude, and in all of them, until 17 or 18 years of age, both 
sexes ai’O absolutely so, except when visiting the plains. 

Hero as among tho “ >rj7<Z racea of ti. W. Jndinf* (by Coloiml 
Lowin,) “great liconso is allowed l)efore mairiago to tho youth of 
both sexes,” p. 193 ; “ every lad before ni.Tjri.age lias his aw'oet-heart and 
he cohabits with her whonovor oppoi*tiinity serves, p. 203. Tho inter¬ 
course between both sexes is free and nnresti’ained until after 
marriage,” p. 245, 

In most coses those “ Pah ” are obviously associated with comma- 
nal customs of tho higliost importance to the tnhe, not only arc they 
the spools in which tho youths are graded and taught their duties, 
and use of arms, but they are the recoguissed rallying ccntn*8 in times 
of public danger. Eat^h contrihnt('S its share in all public la1>or, 
such as repairing fortifications, clearing roads bridging rivers and in 
building the houses, 

They lie in fa(^; at tho basis of the social life as relies of a more 
extensive commnnal system, which is slowly giving way to indivi¬ 
dualism, and hero, as olsowhero, the “ Pah ” are tabn to the married 
woman. ^ 

West of the Dikhn river wo find these commnftol Ijarraeks for 
yoting men, are called “ Arizu,” by the “ Ao ” or Haimong. ' Besides 
being the gnest, council, and gnard-honsos tho Arizu has the control 
of all war mattere, and fortificattoa, has chaxge of thp big vitlago drum, 
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socs to the fastening of the village gates at night, and other pnhlio 
matters. 

There are it seems three orders or grades in these Arizu:” Ist, 
the Scangpnr ; 2nd, the Tanabangcr; and 8rd the Tepne (or Tepoe) 
and those who have passed through all and are still unmarried are 
called Azuiner. 

As an illustration of the organization of tho barracks ’* in one 
of its many phases, a little detail may hero be of some use. 

Tho Scangpur are the lowest grado; they bring wood and water 
and are the servants of tho other grades. JNv parent can interfere 
with the discipline, and as tho term of each order is for three years, 
the discipline of the lower order is considerable and valuable. 

When the other orders oomo in at night, tired from labor or from 
being on tho war path, tho Scangpur has plenty to do in shampooing 
and manipulating the legs, arms and backs of tho weary or sick. 

Tho second order or Tonabangor have loss drudgery, but they have 
some; if there is wood needed for foucing or repairs of tho Arizu,” the 
two lower grades have to do the iiksome parts, and the term of service 
here also is for three years. 

The third order, or Topuo, are the masters and instructors, and on 
entering it there is much rejoicing. In a wav party they carry spear 
shield, and dao, tho lower orders carryitig the provisions, &c. Tho 
Ao have their kidong, or bongoli, and appoint one officer called sensong. 
Above all is one called “ Unger.” This last oixler has a great feast at the 
end of throo years when it retires ; the material is what tho Arizn three 
orders have earned in the thi-oo years by going now and then to 
work on cultivation for rich men 

All of these three orders cat with their parents or elder brothers 
and usually work for them. 

The numl>er of “ Arizu ” houses in a village depends on circum¬ 
stances, usually at least two, located near the chief entrances, occa¬ 
sionally there are 5 or C so as to affoi’d sleeping places for the boys and 
young men. 

This tribe has been annexed by us for some years, but in most of the 
villages the “Arizu” houses are kept up though thero is npw no warfare, 
and the boys are all expected to work for and be subject to their parents. 

In some of these An villages there are, or used to be, “ Arizn** for 
and unmarried young women, under control of elderly matrons. 

Among the* Mikirs (or Arleng) vve again find commonal b^raoks 
called “ Tarengs.** Boys enter them at from 8 to 10 years of age and 
there is geiierally but one to each villi^. Those who join the '* Tareng ** 
do SO tot a period of 5 or 6 years or longer, alter which it is 







Q|V Mi^ those mrho wish to leiiTe go out. V^ea they form 
one tibey elect head nicen to it. The first is called Olong sarpo and 
highest, the second k Clengdooii, and the third is called Sodarketsi the 
fourth Sodar loo. 

No married man or one vrho is a widower erer joins a ** Tareng^^* 
and there are none for girls. No girls, young women or married women 
may go near them, and they are nsed as council and guard'houses as 
well as being the regular sleeping barracks of the unmarried young men. 

Anything happening is first reported to the Gleug sarpo, and 
thence to the villagers and head men. Any ono visiting the village 
sleeps in the “ Toreng,” and any young man from tho Tarong'* can 
go to any house he likes and sleep with an unmaitiod girl; her parents 
can make no objection. When once a ** Tarong ” Is formed no one can 
leave it until it breaks up, or ho is fined. 

Among tho Lushais a traveller informs ns that tho custom is in all 
these villages, that the young men on arrival at a certain age, are expelled 
from their father*s house at night, and sleep all together in the SSalbok, 
or bachelors’ house. Tho Zalbuk is ono large room, inside a verandah. 

Colonel T. H. Lewiu frequently and very clearly refers to this 
custom in his “ Wild races of S. E. India ” and to tho liberty allowed 
between tho sexes before marriage, (see pages 119, iJil, 1B2, 103, 201, 
203, 24ib and 254), making it particularly clear tliat among tho ** Hill 
tracts ” therein referred to, tho young unmarried men and lads aro 
graded and governed by special communal laws, and that these domi¬ 
nate the rights of tho parent, as will bo gathered from tho remark 
*' his mother abused them much, but the father and mother could not 
hurt them as they were acting by tho Gouug’s orders." 

We constantly indeed find proofs that the right of tho parents 
over their children is more or less subordinate to that of the commu¬ 
nal barraek, that “ tbe family " in fact as the social unit, is not yet 
emandlpated, but bolds a subordinate position in tho body politic. 

To a moral certainty, the above few instances do not represent 
a tenth part of the information which a systematic survey would reveal^ 
in regard to this momentous subject, among the Indo-MongoHan races, 
but enough has probably been said to shew that those communal bar- 
ttaka are a social feature of importance, deserving more careful study. 

Turning now to Bengal and Central India, with its mixed and 
aborigioal races, we find these barracks in some form or other amonn 
idle Gonds, Honda, Sonthals, Kola and others. Accordiiig,to the Bevd. 

S. Hyslop, the Konds and 0onds have'* in their villages totAies f<n» 
baohelosw**' Amon^ tbe Qaiti Gonds and Koitars, "each. Tillage hns t|r 
house, or gotalgfaar (empty bed house) fer eingle unmarried men tn 
sle^ and also rimilitf ones for anmanied girls and women." 

33 » 
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The Juangs (in Keen jar) have the eame, and after work andeataagi 
the yoang men dram and dance, while the girls sing. The E0vd.'B; 
Petrick, who lived as a Missionary for some years at Hanchi, iifforms me ^ 
that under the name of ** Damkoria ” these commanal barracks for the 
unmarried .(of both sexes) are seen in all Sonthali and Oraon villages^ 
and that before marriage there is complete liberty between the sexes. 

Mr. W. H. P. Driver, who has had large experience among these 
races, confirms the above. Speaking of the Koroas (Journal A. 8. 
Volume LX^ Fart I, No. II, 1891) ho says :— 

“ Every largo village has its “ Damkuria ” or bachelors* quarter, 
for boys who are too old to live with their parents,’* girls stay with 
their parents until tfiey are Jnarried. The dancing ground “ acra,” is 
hsually an open space in front of the Damkuria, and young people 
enjoy considerable freedom until thoy are married. 

Turning now to the Archipelago and Pacidc region, we find in 
more or less modified forms this singular social institution common all 
over New Guinea, and tho houses conspicuous as ** Dubus, Doboj 
Dapa, Marea,” &o. 

Many of our best travellers and missionaries have given us excel¬ 
lent descriptions of them, and tho customs pertaining thoi’eto, thoagh 
in many cases failing to perceive their sociological significance. 

Considering tho great diffei'enco between tho Papuan and Indo- 
Mongol races, and the distance separating these areas, tho similarity 
between the “ Mosup,” “ Pah,” “ Arizu,” <fec., and the Papuan, “ Dubu,'* 

** Marea,** &o., is most extraordinary. 

Not only are they in each case ahnormally largo and long semi- 
saored communal buildings, which serve as guest and council halls, 
decorated with skull trophies of war, or feasting, and specially set apart 
aa the sleeping places for the young unmarried men ; but we find the 
Btructure and arrangement of the houses almost identical, not' only are 
they characterized by extreme length, but iu all cases the flodra are 
raised on piles 6 to lO feet high, wo even see such a detail of construc¬ 
tion as the peculiar Naga *' hum tong,” Miri “ tang gong,*’ or project*^ 
ng siesta platform which is common among all Indo-Mongol houses, 
timing up in the Papuan *' Araiba,** identical^in office and stmeture. 

Intemidly we see a long hall, with fire-places and sleeping bunks 
each side. Last and most significant of all we find that in all 
cases tkete houses are strictly tabu to women. 

In taykig,^ that the extraordinary identity seen between thesn' . 
Indo-Mongol aud Papuan buildings and their objects, cannot possibly 
be the re^t ot accidental coinoidenee we tacitly admit the es^ton$ai»' 
a lar-maching social relation between these now distinct tacesb. . ^ 

The !&evd. d. Chalmers, describing IpaivaitaBi^e ,t^l)nbn^'Aiiys 





He lilmeelf led me by the haiid» ivoineii and ohildreo rM&sinitigf 
behind, men and youths precedinj? and following until we came to tii 9 
” Hnbn ” itself, where i was met by a number of old men who waved 
their hands and bade me welcome. Inside and on each side of the long 
beautiful aisle were seated young men, legs crossed, and anns folded 
not speaking a word, .while I was led down the aisle by the chief, 
followed by the old men until wo came near the end whore we stayed 
a few minutes, and I was then told to turn, on doing which all the 
seated ones rose, followed nio out and a gcuei*al conversation went on.” 

This is almost precisely the ctitpiette pursued in our Naga htUs, 
see Journal A. 8. B. Volume XLl, Part J, of 1872 pages 17 and 18.” 

Further on Chalmers says ;—“ The temple, •for a native building, 
was reaUy good. In front was a largo plalfom, and immediately 
under the gi'eat high peak in fmnt, was a large venvudah, on which the 
men sat sheltered from the suu and rain. 1 looked down on aisle 
nearly 200 feet in length. Inside the whole place was divided into 
compartments, in each of which there were fij'cs, where the owners 
spent much of their time in eating and sleeping.” 

Speaking of the Maiva villages in the Papuan Gulf Mr. Lawes 
eajs:—“ The saciod house, a tine building 120 feet x 24, was UHsigued 
for lodging. Inside the building was furnished with scries of sholvcs 
or platforms, the upright ]M)sts were mostly carved, one at the entranee 
having a full length ligiiro of a crocodile on one side, and a human 
figure on the other. The Dupu or sacred liuuso has its times of 
more than oi-dinary sanctity, at such periods it is profusely decorated, 
and no woman’s or child’s eye is permitti d to see it. The sacred 
house of each villago generally stands at thu end of the single stretHi^ 
and the other houses arc of poor construction.” 

In the Journal JB. G. 8. for April ISdt, page 216, the Ilovd. W. Q. 
Lawes refers to Mr. Chalmers* visit to Mucialchic point. ” One Dubn 
or sacred honse is dcHcribed where two largo posts 80 feet high sup< 
.port the largo peaked portico, which is 60 ft. wide, while the whole 
building is ICO feet in length, and tapers down in height from the front. 
A. laige number of skulls of men, crocodiles, cias-sovvaries and pigs, 
ornamented it. The bnman skulls arc those of victims who have 
been killed and eaten by them.” 

These skull trophies which ai’e met with all over the Pacific are 
ft peculiar and suggestive counterpart to the identically similar skull 
trophies seen among most of the Indo*MongoUan raetj;^* Among the 
bead-hunting Hagas, aa many as 350 skulls, of men, women, and childreitt 
smy at times be seen carefully ranged, in a “ Pah,” like the fioerer pots 
In a bot-house, tbe posts and beams being hong with boar, ndthaU: and 
'.ter JknUsjHer orer.taer. 
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Biglr. D'AlbeirtiSf in KeVeral placets in his travels in Ne# Chlitteaf > 
desoribes the “ Marea/* as gnest and council houses, tabu to wosSiM^ 
and situated at the end o£ a street of houses. At pe^e 194 he refers to 
a corpse which was ** taken to the house of the unmarried young mm.** 

In many works of travel we see illustrations of the Marea or Buhu 
in New Guinea, as being situated at the end .of a street, where the 
houses of the married people are placed end on, in two rows i^unng 
each other. At page 140 D*Albertis illustrates a ** Marea ** (at Para’il 
village) 300 ft. long x 36 to 4$ wide, this being the public hall and sacred 
house, but in this instance the huts of the married people are built 
(also on piles,) as a row of miniature houses along each side of the 
main communal building, and joined thereto by little - flying 
bridges, across which the women dare not pass, their exit being by 
little doors and ladders down on the outer side. 

Viewed in plan this arrangement of the large comrannal hall in 
the centre, with the mariied quarters all divided off along each side, 
is absolutely identical with the ground plan of many Indo-Mongolian 
houses, where there is a long and wide common central apartment, 
nt times reduced to a passage, and off which on each side, are the 
rooms of the married couples all partitioned off, with their own fire¬ 
places, and with ladders and doors in the outer walls. 

Among the Arfak villages Sr. D’Albertis alludes to the houses hnilt 
on piles, wherein the men and women live, in one, divided down the 
middle by a partition, the men one side the women on the other, and 
they eat apart. 

Captain Strachan in his JEsupedition to New Guinea** page 166, 

I-Some of the houses of the Turi Tuii were from JOO to 150 
ft. long, the women and the men lived in separate houses, not even 
the married people living together. The houses are raised from the 
ground and a broad step ladder leads to a platform at either end. 
There are also platforms at the sides with several small ddors or 
openings at intervals along the building.” Sr. D’Albertis, (pp. 319-20), 
referring to the Mon, Miori, and Erine villages, says that the houses 
are in 2 rows, while largo houses called ” Marea ” on piles, and tabu to 
women, contain skull trophies, and have no doors, but platforms in 
£ront called ** Araitn. ” 6 to 12 feet high. These are the young nn- 
married men's sleeping houses. 

Dr. .Holrong refers to these “ Marea ” or “ Dnbas,*' when he says $ 
M yopngoften live together in one building which is dbthignished* 
' by the fignic of a man.” (Pro., M. Q. 8, 1888, page 602). 

Mr; JT. 0. Galton writing in ** Nature/* (page 205,1880) of Maday'a 
liiayi the **Bnam ram ra," or sacred house is strictly tabu 
Women and ehild^n) while the ”Bariim” or great dram and 
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niiitviu&tttito. am also, tabu to thanti but lire played bj tba ** 

Q3t aumanried young men; and women eat 1^ themselTee. 

Thus we see on the great island of Papua amongst noea now 
distinct in idtysi^ue and language from our Indo-MongolianSy 0raTi« 
dians, and Kola, these singular communal bairacks. Under the names of 
** Dnbu, Marea, or Buam ram ra^’* these peouli&r and coiupiouous eemi- 
sacred hooscs are built on piles, decorated with skull trophies, nsed as 
guest and council houses, with the projecting siesta platform, are the 
sleeping places of the young men, and strictly tabu to the women, the 
family live in subordinate huts. 

In Dr. Guppy’s ** Salmon Island$ ” page 57, we find that In 
the large villages, the houses are generally bifilt (on piles) in double 
rows with a common thoroughfare between; tho tambn house occupies 
usually a central position, and has a staging in fmat. Page 67• 
** In the the tambn houses of St. Cluistoval and the adjoining Islands, 
we have a style of building on which all tho mechanical skill of which 
the natives are possessed has been brought to bear. These sacred 
bnildings have many and varied uses. Women are forbidden to enter 
their walls, and in some coast villages as at Sapuna in tho Island of 
S. Dana, where tho tambu house ovorlooks the beach, women are not 
permitted to cross the beach in front. Tho interior of these houses 
is free to any man to lie down and sloop iii.” 

If we turn to the Bismark ArchipclagfO, the Lonisiades, and Now 
Hebrides we find either recent or former traces in them of those social 
barracks and many of the customs which so commonly accompany 
them such as “ jhuming,” tatooing, pile building, head-hunting, Ac., and 
here there are canoe honses. 

Mr. W. Powell, referring to tho little honses of the natives on 
New Britain, says:—** For each village two large houses are built j one 
for the men the other for the women, no man is allowed in the woman’s 
honsU, nor is any woman allowed in the man’s house, tho latter is 
generally used for a council house. They are lined with bunks mado 
of bamboo which extend along both sides, serving as beds or seats.” 

Near Port Webber ho found, in a clearing, several houses, a largo 
one in the centre, a council or reception house, with the large ”gara- 
moot” or wooden drum behire it. This house “ might haro been, as 
in other parts of New Britain, a young imin*8sleeping house” 

** MThen in want of women for their young men to many (as they 
may not many into their own tribe}, they make ^{aid against the 
bnsh tribes of Byning and seize the young women, eating the bodies 
of the men fciUed or taken prisonmn.” 

Captain 0. Bridge in the Jj^roasedings M, O, N., Se|4embe;r 1886, 
page iafoamw ns tbat “ at Axnbiym (New HehridM) and some 
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oth^r islands the ^onng^,' tinxaamed men in a villapge always sleeji hgt 
a largo house specially set apart for them/’ And in the Felear Islands 
in each village there are large club-houses to which the younger 
men resort, a few women from neighbouring villages also fret^nenh 
them. It is not considered comme il faut for a woman to enter one 
in her own village. If she did she would become an outcaste; goin^* 
into one a mile or two off, however, in no way affects her position.” 

As far off indeed as hTew Zealand wo find the so-called ” bachelors^ 
barracks ” have spread from Polynesia. In a note from Mr. S. Percy 
Smith, be says :—“ The bachelors’ barrack is a Polynesian institution, 
known in New Zealand as the “Wharee Matoro,” which was the 
sleeping place of the ^oung men, and often of the young women too; 
Whares moans “ house ” and Matoro is the advance made by women 
towards the other sex (often used vice versa also). These “ wharee ” 
were also the places where the village guests were entertained. Sexual 
intercourse between the young and unmaiTiod was quite uucousti'ained 
in fonaier times.” 

Tarhing north to Formosa wo find that Mr. G. Taylor, in the 
Proceedings^ B, G. S. for 1889, page 231, says that in the aboriginal 
villages there are one or more buildings called “ Paloiig Kans,” which 
are large houses built to accomodato tlio youths from the time they 
attain puberty until married. Their food is prepared by the parents 
and taken to tho ” Palong Kan,” tlio lads ai’o never allowed to I'eside in 
the paternal homo. All public niatturs arc discussed iu the “ Palong 
Kans” and it is of the nature of a caravanserai, as any visitor may enter, 
hang up his belongings and begin cooking at the public fire. 

By day the building is watched by the youths in turn. On the 
receipt of any iutelligcnco necessitating a meeting of tho villagers, the 
watchers attach to thcii' waists the iron bells which always hang at 
the door, and run through tho village, regulating their speed by the 
importance of the matter to be discussed. ' 

Dr. Warbung again at page 743 refers to the Formosan skull 
hunts, blood money, and “ club houses for young men.” > 

In Borneo again w'e find a large number of savage races, many of 
them notoi’ious head-hunters, and who iu physique and customs aiw 
almost identical with onr Indo-Mongols of the hills round, and south 
of Assam.. Not only among Dyaks and Nagas do we see, jhum cnlti- 
nation, bpilding on piles, hunses 200 and 300 feet long, he^-hunting, 
blackening tbe^^etb, aversion to milk, and barracks for the unmarried 
yonths; but singular details absolutely identical such as the bamboo 
pegged tq^a tree stem for a ladder, • getting fire by see-sawing a loUg 
stfdp pf Qtm4. under a dry branch held down l^ the foot, &o. 
Apocndjli^ in Bir Kenry In Borneo as -well as among 



used for pabhc TOremoDiM, batwhioK also form dormiWuof 
ae naaiamrf yo^ men of (he oomnmnity and aem-tbne aa « aort 
I^ gi^to thoviUago, and in (heae halla both mBoniooand 
^imiaoftenimon aoapended the treaenro of trophyeknlla. 

. t*n often rails thpm hend-honaee and aomeiimos baohoW honses ” 
Unfortunately St John's •• Life i„ tt, the far BaH " h,^n 

one end I must be content with (he above arnglo quotation. 

Wallao^ however, m his Malay Archipelago, page 50,soy,,"MT 

ta n" ’’ ‘" 0 “*“ “ e “«»<»>• WWing altaolmd 

the place 

t place to notice here, (hat in some cases the 

type of Chief a house is tho same tw those soon in tho hills round 
Assanip and in New Guinea. 

In ^ D. D, Daly’s note on the osplorations in Dritish North 
Bornra, (Pnmedioy, It. (/. S. January lK 8 d, p. fi) he aay«-“ At Pun- 
pun, tho head man is Bemlom, who lives in a largo house, raised ten feet 
off the ground! there is a centre passage through the top part with many 
roojM containing families on either side.” This is structurally identical 
mth our Chiefs houses in tho Nags hills, and many other places, see 
Nature June 19, 188* p. 169. v ^ 

^ Tho difficulty of tracing these barracks among tho savage triboB 
m Sumatm has been considerable. So far my only source of infonna- 
tion has been the short notice in tho “/W«,/ra^cd Lmdfm Ncw»” of 
September 12th. 1891 p. 335, of M. Julius Claine-s trip among tho 
Battak Karo, m May 1890. Ho says“The town of Sirbayais divided 
into several ‘‘kamiwngs,'’ separated by bamboo palisade and ruled bv 
thewi«espectivo chiefs. The houses are built on piles of squori'd timber 
in frant of the bouse is a raised platform with a staircase of bamboo.’ * 
ihe interior 18 one large room with a trench along the middle of tho 
flwr serying as a passage from end to end. This alxide is occupied by 
the family Patriarch, with his married sons and daughters and their 
children, each branch of tho family having its allotted place. 

They para much of their time on the outer terrace or platform, and 
o^wicnally sleep there at night. A down married couples with their 
offiipnng, or nearly 100 persons, may inhabit one such dwelling. Un¬ 
married young men Uve together in a large house smiiotimes of two 
•tonesp winch is set apart for them. ^ 

i in Sumatra we find unmistakably this singoiar 

•^1 institntion, and according to Nature*^ Augnsi I3th, 188& 

3A6, these BattaJes axe ‘^head-hunters.’* ^ 
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Whether the segreg^ation of nnmamed youths is seen in the islaa^ 
of Nias, and among the Tagal and Igorotte of Imzon, and the for^t 
nomadics of central Sumatra I cannot say, but o'ver the ‘whole of 
Polynesia it seems to have co-existed with a stage of complete sexual 
liberty which now appears shocking to us. 

For many years one of the greatest difficulties met with by the 
Missionaries over this region was the absence of terms in all the 
languages, denoting virtue, modesty and chastity. The attempts to ex¬ 
plain these terms to old or young alike, were mot by shrieks of laughter, 
as they wore utterly incomprehensible. 

In all cases this universal and naive immodesty seems to have co¬ 
existed with the commtinal barracks sacred to men only, whether among 
cxogamio or endogamio communities, and even among those as in “Taipi” 
of the Marquesas, where marriage, as wo understand it, had not been 
fully developed, or hardly begun. 

In the “ Narrative of a four months* residence in the Typee Valley 
of Nukuhivaf one of the Marquesas^ in 1847,” Mr. Hermann Melville 
fully describes the “Ti” or bachelors’ hall, “at least 200 feet in length, 
though not more than 20 in breadth; the whole front of this structure 
was completely open. Its interior presented the appearance of an im¬ 
mense lounging-place, the entire floor being strewn with successive 
layers of mats. Thus far wo had boon accompanied by a troop of 
the natives of both sexes, but as soon as we approached its vicinity, 
the females gradually separated thomsolves from the crowd, and stand¬ 
ing aloof, permitted us to pass on. Inside, muskets, rude spears, and 
war clubs were ranged around.” 

This is an almost exact repetition of Mr. Needham’s description of 
the Abors’ “bachelors’ hall”, or “Mosup” {Proceeding^ B. G. 8. May, 
1886, p. 317.) “80 yards longand 10 yards wide,” and is entirely open 
along the whole of one side. In this house all the single men warriors 
reside, and it is also used as a council room, and the arms are also 
stored in it as in the “ Ti,” of the “ Marquesas.” 

The most remarkable feature in regard to Typee is that while in 
that instance the sexual liberty was unusually complete, and the 
“ bachelors’ barracks ” seen in its purest form, tho institution of “ mar¬ 
riage ” was yet in its infancy and from tho very nature of the conditions 
was developing on eudogamic lines. 

The “capture of wives” appears in that case to have been praoti- 
oally an impossilplity, as a rule, and hence it may be one of the rare 
instances where monogamy or polyandry arose by endogamy. But the 
marriage tie, or ** nuptial alliance ” seems to have been of a very simple 
nature, and easily dissolved. 
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In the case of “ Toi{>3,” ypo see a tribe confined to a valley 9 or 10 
miles long by 1 or 2 vride, living on bi'cod-frait, plantains, cocoanuts, 
yams, growing spontaneonsly ; no cultivation, and possoashig no cattle : 
only the pig} thoir houses scattered among the trees, not grouped into 
villages; and having ]xu*|3etnal fc*ud with Ilappar and Nukuluva, adjoin¬ 
ing tribes, eating thos^ ouemiea when slain. The absence of mamnge 
except in a rudimoutary (cndogamic) form, the complete sexual liberty, 
niter iguomnco of modesty, and i*emarkablc development of tho Ti, or 
barracks tabu to women, are as singular as tho general happiuesa and 
plenty, absence of sickness and crime. 

For many ycara past an obscure relation hns boon observed in 
many ways between the Iiuio-Pacific region and TKast Africa; it ci'ops 
up in several matters, and hence we need not he snr{tri/.cd at finding 
that, in variou-sly modified foriiiM, our cunimuiml bori’ncks for tho un¬ 
married are seen among the Mn.ssai ami olln*r iai*e.s. Dr. I’urkcs noticed 
them on the Congo. In the Vr(uxedin<j.% It. (i. S. for December, 1884, 
page 701, Mr. Jo.soph Thomson say.s :—“The must rtnuarkable (ii.stiiic- 
tions characterise tho various epochs in tlm life-history of the Ma.ssai. 
Tho boys ami girls up to a eerlain ago live with ilieir pai'onts, and feed 
upon meat, grain, ami curdUnl milk. At the ago of 12 witli the girls, 
and 12 to 14 with tho boys, they arc sent from the majTie<l men’s Kiiil, 
to one in which there are only uninarriod young inon and women. 
There they live in a very imliscribablo manner till they arc niamed.” 

“ At this stage tho men aro warriors anti thoir sole tx’/Cnpatiun is 
cattle-lifting ami amusing thoimselvcs at honit;. Tho young women 
attend to the cattle ami build tin; huts, and perform olhei* necessury 
household duties. So pleasant duos tiie l^fassai warrior find this 
life that ho seldom marries till lie has passed the prime of life ami 
finds Uis strength decline. Tho great war spear and }i(*avy )>ii}fa}o- 
hide shield, tho sword ami tho knobkerry are luitl a.Hide. For a time—> 
a monfli—ho doii.s tho dres.s of an unraarrietl woman, ami thereafter 
becomes a staitl ami respeotablo member of Massai society.” Tho habits 
of this strange tribe ai*o purely nomadie, they move alx)ut according 
to tho pastiu'os. Their houses are formed of bent boughs, 
with dung.” 

Again Mr, D. K. Cro.ss, in the Procpedingji, 72, O. 8. February 1891, 
page 87, referring to the A3vamwainba of Nya-ssaland, thus describes 
the village houses of tho unmarried people:—“ the uumaiTicd men or 
“ wakenja” as they are called, live in long-shaped houses^ often 50 feet 
or 60 in length built of bamboo. No man is allowed to marry till he is 
stboui 80, and able to buy a wife. The herds aro kept in separate 
houses which are long like those of the anzuarried men,” 

34 
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Traces of the bachelors* barracks/* yoting men*8 olabsy and 
fetich hoases tabu to women, are, I believe, found all across Africa, 
both among Bechnanas and Caffres, and the Bakalai of the Gaboon. 

Thus wo appear to have in the case of the Massai, at least one 
instance in Africa, of organised sexual promiscuitj as a social phase 
preceding marriage. Hitherto wo have seen, this feature among 
more settled races, in this instance it is seen among semi-nomadics, 
where from the nature of the suiTonndings, in past times, the develop¬ 
ment of “ marriage ’* appears to have been retarded by the ample 
Bppplies of food duo to a pastonil life. 

In strong contrast to this, wo find among the Ansiralian races, 
who are truly nomadic, and whore food is procuied with difllculty, that 
tho possession of a wife (t. e., female slave) is of the ntmost importance 
socially and early man'iago tho rule. A man’s wealth is measured by 
the number of bis “ lubras.’* Yefc strange to say these itices who have 
no seitlod villages or iJcrmrnieut buildings, oxhi]>it the two social 
features so conspicuous in tliuso having bacIiclor.s’ barrack, *. e , com¬ 
plete sexual liberty among juvi'iiilos in the clan or horde, and isola¬ 
tion of tho young men from tho married families. 

It has been urged by AlacLennan in his “ Primilive Marriage^'* 
pp. 85,86 and 87, and by Poschcl in his “ Baces of Man,*' pp. 223,224 and 
5, that tho cause of exogamy has buoii due to the hori’or of consanguinity, 
and that it is among rude and savage races “ that a hojTor of incest is 
developed most strongly.” A[»parently tho fact has been unknown, 
or overlooked, that it is precisely among such races that we see tho 
most corapleto, most nnliniited, and socially recognised sexual liberty 
permitted within tho tribe or clan until marriage, whether it is endog- 
amio or oxogamic; that iho ”communal barracks*’ are in fact in 
many cases directly duo to this fact, ami hcnco aixi universally tabu to 
tho married woman whether a captive or not. It is precisely in con- 
sequence of tho sexual license attached to these barracks, that they 
ore fohu. So that this hori’or of incest ** is really a fiction. It is 
much to bo rcgi’cttcd that tho want of a little more practical knowledge 
of savages and semi-civilized races, has caused MaoLennan, Poschel 
and others, to make siich a serious mistake as to suppose that exogamy 
and wife capture, were due to a ” horror of consanguinity,’* a “terror 
of such alliances,*’ and tliafc (MaoLennan, 1. o. p. 232), “ It is precisely 
nations in tho most prt'.iitive stage which have the greatest abhOTrenoe 
of ineestuouB* marriage,” end hence practice wife stealing so a» to 
avoid it. This view of the savages’ morality is necessarily Indicrons 
to all who understand the “ communal barracks,” and the sexual orgies 
so common among races haying this institution, and wherein they are 
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viewed as harmlm Juvenite mnusemonfi. A view whidik extends from 
the Himalaya to New Zealandt ftikd fi'um the Marquesas to the Gaboon 
and beyond. 

But to retnrn to onr (exogamic) Australians, and the traces of the 
barrack systom amonq these nomadic races. Mr. Brough Smyth at 
page 36 of his groat, work says The unmarried young men have 
a place set ajmrt for them in the camps, and they arc not permitted to 
associate with the females, page 62. At the “ mnr riini initiation 
of a girl by old women, after being painted, young men (30 or so) 
approach and take an oath not to assault her, but she may entertain 
any of them of her own ftnio will as a lover, till married. 

As marriage is only possible by cap(ui*o or exchange, a man with 
no female relations (to barter) is an object of suspicion, and has to 
“ share the discomforts of the bachelors' quarters,” (page 86). A man 
calls a woman of the same caste (or clan) ” Warloa,” i. e., stWer, and 
cannot marry her, yet connections of a less virtuous character which 
take place Ikctwccn them, do not ap[)oar to bo considered ineesfmint” 
** Intercourse between the males and females belonging to the samo 
class, appear to bo I'cgnnlod wiiliout disfavor.” ** In arranging the 
** miams ” (in a camp) care is taken to separate ilio unmarried young 
men from the man*ied females and their families. It is not permitted 
to the young men to mix with females, but the young people of both 
80 X 08 evade all precautions generally,” (p. 124). 

“When one tribe visits another, huts are hnilt for them by tlio 
hosts, and ouo is sot apart for the young unmarried men,” (p. 135). 

Again young men are taunted by the young women of their own 
tribe, if they marry ouisiilo by poocoful arrangement, (i. e., they object 
to loss of tlioir lovers), (vol. 11, p. 82). 

The above ai*o a few references out of many (in one work) to the 
f^t thaf, excepting the married woman alone, there was cximplete 
sexual liberty within the horde or clan, between those calling them¬ 
selves brothers and sisters. This be it observed among races where 
their strict exogamy is, or has been, attributed to the dread and 
** horror ” of rtfk of incestuous intercourse. Theix) can bo little doubt 
that as Mr. Horatio Hale and others believe, the Australians are a 
degenerate race, or that they have carried with them ikito adverse 
surroundings, these two remarkable social features of complete sexual 
liberty -witbiu the clan, and the segregation of the unmarried youths, 
alter exogamy arose. They exhibit d&o of the rare cases* where among 
savages the increased importance of marriage and the *' wife "—as a 
food gatherer,—baa dominated the relics of the barrack system. It is 
the apposite ^ what wo have seen among the Massai, where the cost- 
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munal barracks appear to have survived in‘‘greater purity than 
elsewhere, duo possibly to the absence of inducement to develope-the 
marriage system. 

It is instructive to note that while in the main perhaps, the develop- 
mcni of social ai’rangemcnts may have been from a stage of com¬ 
munism, through “ wife capture,'* to endogamy, • these three stages are 
not necessarily so incompatible as to bo impossible together at ono 
and the same time. Among many of our Tndo-Mongoloid races we see 
all the three forms existing together in the same community. Taking 
the Banpai’a tiibo as an illustration, wo see in the head village Zn, 
as before noted, complete sexual liberty until marnage, and 13 typical 
bachelors* barracks or Pah, which are also skull-houses, gaard-houses, 
conncil-and guest-halls, strictly tabu to married women. 

This sexual liberty befoi'o marriage, is part and parcel of the 
whole social organization, and 1ms been so apparently from time imme- 
moi’lai, producing no bad rc.sults, and is sirennously defended by old 
and young alike. If any grown girl become.s pregnant, which is a 
rare caso until after miirriago, tlu>ro is very little trouble caused, as tho 
young fellow to whom she is most partial is then allowed to many her, 
with less delay and expense than usual. A feature in tho case is 
noteworthy, i. e., that, as a rule, by the time a youjig man has reached 
tho ago of *21 or 25, and a girl 20, both settle down as quiet and sedate 
parties while still in tho early prime of life. 'I'ho stage of excitement 
is over, and it is exceedingly rare to find infidelity ; divorces being 
less frequent than among civilized races wdio value juvenile chastity. 
Sat side by side witli this ntdimited sexual liberty bcfoi*G maniago, 
wo BOO that among tho chiefs of tiicsc same tribes, who are gp'cat stick¬ 
lers for otiquotto and customs, their marriages ai‘o strictly oxogaraous, 
they may not marry into their own tribes. The Chopna (“bear’*) 
chief must not marry a “ bear,” or Chopuu girl, but ho may marry a 
Chanu or “ tigw,” or Yanu, “iron.” A Yann chief may marry a 
Chopnu but not a Yanu. At the same time, when young, all those 
ohiofs have tho samo liberty pi*cciscly as tho other young men, have 
several swoethoarts, and at least befoi'o marriage, one or moro concubines, 
from their own tribe, tho cbihlren of whom, if any, do not become 
chiefs. T hose concubiuos n re cal led “ ICarsais.” Their Kuries” or 
true wives are arranged ior with other chiefs who have marriageable 
daughters, often a tedious and costly matter, including political allianco. 
The oeremoasy• when it comes dSl is latgcly a mock capture, the 
bridegroom and large number of elaborately decorated warriors, in 
full war paint, with guns and spears, meet the biddal party on ttie 
tnbsl boundary, execute their war dances bring the bride home to 
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a grand feast and general drinking bout. Tiie “ Karsais ** or concttbi]ie«» 
tn^nwhile, ai'ekept on, nud ns before, are practically servants, the Kurt 
indeed looks on them as iiulispensihlo. 8o tliat the chiefs are exogaii)> 
ic, and the marriage is a rolio of wife capture, the cei'cmony often 
a mock captaro or fight. But tbo rank and filo of these head>huniing 
savages are now' so closely packed all over tlicso hills, and have been 
so for, at least 1,500 or 2,001} years that the difliculty of pi-ocuriug 
wives, when so often at feud all I'oiiud, has uocesKitalod cmiogaioous 
marriages, at tlrst no doubt between diffei'eitt villages of tho saino 
tribo semi'independent. As a I'uio now, tho common folk arc endogam- 
ous, and tho luarriago is iiri-anged by paronis or iflatives, at times 
by payment, iiid at others service, or Iwth. In lill cases, liowevor, os 
amongst all tho races having barracks, and somihI liberty, these mar* 
riages arc adult, and not juvenile, as among Hindus and Muhamedans, 
and tho partie.s themselves have the greatest say in the inaitcr, they aro 
not little puppets. 

Of tho threo form.s of sexual relation tho oldest is probably tho 
communal barrack system, which is so generally seen us at the ba.'iis of 
many tribal customs and which underlies the whoio social life, a 
stago of exogamy, following but not supei'scding it, survives as a i*oltc 
among the chiefs, while e.tulogumy is a]>}}arently more recent, and iu 
turn does not violently displace either of tho others. Tho elastic 
relations existing between tho villugcs constituting a distinct tribe, 
give us indeed the cluu to tho mode of tran»itiuu from exogamy to 
endogamy. Occasionally a largo village with oiio or more offshoots, 
will declare its indo{>endoncc, or two trilios (or clans) at peace agree to 
found a now .settlement, which in time lK:;comes distinct. 

Indeed this has been tho normal mode of tribal development over 
tho entire,area. Occasionally a single tribe or clan will bo comprised 
iu one I&rgc village or “chang," and at feud with all others around it 
for 6 or 8 years, and this has no doubt led to endogamy, especially as 
so many of these ^‘ebangs,*’ aro at times built on somi-dctacluxl peaks, 
and are practically almost distinct villages. But tho transition from 
exogamy to endogamy among these tribes, has evidently been exceed¬ 
ingly slow, possibly not loss than tliousands of years, judging by tlieir 
unwritten history, which goes back in some cases about 80 generations, 
and which unless secured at an early date, will undoubtedly bo lost for 
ever. Tho remarkable feature in the case is tho steady persistence 
of the ** barracks” all through, as a social sumval from a period which 
evidently preceded the origin of these races as we now see them. 

The sociological significance of these singular communal institu¬ 
tions, bri^y referred to in tho foregoing, it is imperatively necessavy 
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to study carefully if we hope to glimpse the earlier forms of social 
deyelopment, or settle whether man has been from the first “a pairing 
animal,” and the family the unit, as some suppose, or whether the 
unit has been the small chiefless communal clan. 

A general, if somewhat cursory surrey in this research, is much 
more likely to elucidate the truth, than a very careful study of isolat¬ 
ed instances, which vary so considerably, as to be at times probably 
misleading. Collectively these barracks seem to point to a communal 
origin, incompatible with the pre-existence of monogamy, the univer¬ 
sality of the tabu against the married woman, among races wherein 
there is, and has been complete sexual liberty till marriage, seems to 
point out the married woman or captnrcd slave, as a social interloper; 
she is not the superior or oven the equal in the situation anywhere, 
but is universally legislated against as an inferior, the barrack domi¬ 
nates her and oven her offspring. They are antagonistic. 

One of the dangers of studying this subject exclusively from a few 
instances only, is seen in the fact that in many cases the tabu against 
the “ wife,” has gradnally been extended to the other women and girls 
of the clan, a very natural development. But while there are appar¬ 
ently no cases wherein the married women can visit or sleep in these 
young men’s barracks (in thoir own tribe) there are a large number 
wherein the unmarried girls can do so, and not a few in which these 
latter are expected to do so, or oven in which special barracks {Oabra 
morongs) are built for thomj Those who know anything of those primi¬ 
tive races, among whom we find those communal barracks and their utter 
disregard for juvenile chastity, must smile at the remark that “it is 
precisely among nations in the most primitive stage which have the 
greatest abhorrence of incestuous marriages,” and that this drove them 
all into wife capture. As if to render this view still more ludicrous, 
Hnth's ** marriage of near kin,” amounts to a demonstration that 
oonsanguineons marriages are not at all necessarily injurious, and 
may at times oven be beneficial, as all breeders of stock well know and 
the race of Ptolemies demonstrated. That in the earlier stages of 
human development, ere social customs arose regulating the rights of 
property, there may have been a time when captured women were the 
pnblio property of the horde, is not impossible. But as soon as rights 
in oapttired spoils were recognized, hy races wherein there was sexual 
communism, and hence less internal competition for females, the right 
of the stroi^en wairiors to keep their female captives as “ wives,** 
would he lees disputed. The more valuable sneb females beoame as 
slaves, the more “wife capture ” would he developed, as in Australia. 
MaoIiSiMian would appear to have been under misapprehension, when 
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in arguing against thd ** origin of marriage " by mpturo, he thonglit il 
nnlikely, because savages bad ** women of tbeir own whom they oonld 
marry." It is precisely because in a communal stage, all tho females of 
the ii’ibe, or horde, were public property, that no male could isolatoi 
and appropriate one, as his own ^clunvely^ that the right to a captive 
female slave {as a w'ifej became feasible. She was private property. 

The distinct private right to captured weapons, nteusila or slavot, 
resnlting from joint action," is notorious among savages. Hence it 
is singular to sco MacLcnnan insisting that tho piibliu right to a 
** beautiful captive," would stand as an argument against " marriage by 
capture." When wo examine tho mutter closely, in gitUf we find that 
invariably, the property captured in a joint raief, is never scrambled 
for, but subject to laws or rules minutely tvgulaiing the privato rights 
of those engaged. Whether in hshing, hunting, or in raids for much 
CO voted heads, to secure tho envied tatooing, there arc strict rules as 
to the rights in tho spoils. I have known a case %vlterctho youngest lad 
in a head’hunting party alone secured the head, and the honor of tatoo¬ 
ing, out of u party of (Id young w'airiois. Without stiict and reeog- 
nixod rules in all such matters, there wopld be chronic social anai’chy. 
So that wbou clo.scly examined MacLounan’s argamcnb will not bold 
water. Whether an exhaustive study of those singular " communal 
barracks " seen among so many distinct races under such various local 
phases, will eventually shew us that they ai*o the relics of a former 
stage of communism, it is not easy to sec, but there ai*o certain per¬ 
sistent features which appear to point in that direction, among others 
the universal tabu against tho married women. If “ mairiago" hy 
capturo of fomalo slaves, arose while society was in the stage of com¬ 
munal hoi*dcs, or clans, it is very easy to see that the successful 
warriors would naturally object to their female captives (or wives as 
wo now eall them) associating with tho unmarried young men in their 
commlbnal quarters, and hcuco tabu them. It is what we might 
naturally expect under tho circumstances, and also that iheso warrior* 
would generally have the |>ower ns well as tho inclination to enforce 
•nch a social law. If there wero no other females available for the rest 
of the males, it might not have been so easy perhaps, but when wo 
recollect that in all these cases there was complete sexual liberty within 
the horde itself, among its normal female members, the successful 
isolation of the captive wives was probably feasible, and hence arose 
both the " marriage " and ** tabu " simultaneously. Tbisjolmosi univeiv 
sal power of these communal relics, over tho children, a power which, 
as a mlo, dominates that of the parent, is another indication that 
marriage and the family are of more recent dovelopnmnt. Indeed tho 
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iadicatiohs fhat some forms of communal asSociaHon procoded the 
isolation of the family tura up in several unexpected ways. At page 
140 of his travels D’Albortis illustrates a “ Maroa ” at Paras village 
300 ft. long hy about 36 wide, this being tho great communal 
building, or sacred house, tabu to women, and in this instance the 
houses of tho married folk, a ho built on piles, arc two rows of little 
huts, one along each side of tho great building, distinct from it, yet 
with little flying bridges to it, across which tho men alone could pass, 
tho women’s access to them being by little doors and ladders on the 
outside, as in tig. B. This arrangement and isolation of the mamed 
people’s quarters, on either side of a common hall or passage, seems to 
underlie tho constructfon of houses very gonorally all over this part of 
tho world, as in tigiire A. In tho case of tho “ Mou Miori,” (D’Alborts) 
1. c. pp. 319-20, those mamed quarter’s are no longer little appendages 
along each side of tho Maroa, but are really distinct houses, and set 
back, so as to form a wide street, in w'liich the communal Marea is 
placed. And hci-c again wo see that this arrangomeut as a street, 
is very common, fi-otn Assam to tho Pacitie. Wo oven see that tho 
clear space between the rows of heusos used for dancing on, has a 
distinct name, the “Akra” of tho Oraona, tho “ Imrai” of now Hebrides, 
&c., fig C. All those houses are built on piles, 3 tn* 4 to 8-10 ft. long, 
and liave the siesta platform R, projoi tijig in front beyond tho eaves; 
the “Airaba” of New Gninoa, Ibo “Tung gong” of Miris, and 
“llumtong” of Nugas. In all tlie figures, A. B. 0. Co ai’o the com¬ 
munal and M tlio married (piarters. 

Tho building of houses on pile.s which is very common among 
races having eonkinunal bfiri*aeks, bus long boon a stumbling block to 
anthropologists, lilr. Crawford in liis “ History of the Archipelago** 
p. 159, attributes it io tlie people inlinbiting mni'shcs, bunks of rivers, 
and the sea coast. Others say as a means of seeux’ity from attacks of 
enimios or wild animals. Init as Sir Henry Yule pointed out in the 
Journal of the Anthropological Justittito^ February 1880, page 296, it 
cannot be duo to these and is really a race chai’aetcr. 

The most likely cause for the custom scorns to be the presence of 
the pig, which, as a dome.stie, or sonii -iioruestic animal, is kept by almost 
all pile building I’acos, and «Inch unless Ihei-o were some means taken 
to offd^ually frustrate its dopredutiona, would devour everything edible 
within reach, infants *•»< laded, as simio of tho people themselves point 
out. They Con^d not go out to their jhmns, without leaving a gnard 
behind thciU. This ** pile building ” is one of the allied customs before 
alluded to; and exhibits the usual variation due to influence of physi 
cal BurroundingBi 
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The fact that these barra{'lcs arc round over such an inimoiiRo area 
among such distmet races, and with such marked geographical vari« 
ations, obviously due lo the surruuiulings, iiuUcntes ati cxlituno anti¬ 
quity, preceding tho dilTereiuiatiou t)f physique and even language, 
and bcirg eshcntially of a coiunuiual nature they seem relies of a social 
stage preceding inouoganty, aud to deiuonstrato more t»r less cloariy 
thaimairiage arose by capture. The extreme, and indeed ahsoluie 
freedom between the sexes before marriage, culiuiuatiiig in many rnccs, 
in sexual orgies, and tho absence of tho idcsis of mo<h’.sty ami chastity, 
amply demonstrate that it could not have been tho o/ 
which drove them into exogamy. There appears to ho ahsolutuly no 
evidence that a peat'ofu! stage of monogamy preceded the communal 
barrack systmn, certainly no evidence of jienei fiil cfologamy, or “mnr- 
riago” within the horde <ir clan. Such evidemv ns wo have is distinctly 
in favor of “ marriage hy capture," having avisoa iluring a stfvgo of 
con)muni.sm, the relics of wldeli we see surviving iu tln'se singular 
eninmunal bamieks. That tlu-y are <hionied. and ere long will hetsnno 
extinct, is not at ail doiihlfnl to those who liavo w'titehcil them in 
some cases foJ* 20 years, 'Die trader and tho missioiiaiy aro rapidly 
changing the old onlei* of things, ami, even without thoii' uiil, there aji- 
pears to be some cvidtuico that among nmiiy of these raeos, the im¬ 
portance of llu; family i.s in tho ascendant. It is most desirahlo theri‘foro 
that tho.so socdtil relies should ho studied sy.Hiomaticiilly at an enrly 
date, tho information gained would lie of much value to anihropoiogiKls, 
and not entirely u.seh>.ss pcrliaps to tIio.so iiitci'csted in such questions 
as infant marriage, and tho age of eoiisent. 
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PRAEITA'riO. 

)ix 9 ^ tempore Hooter filius et. T. Thomson de Banuncnlacel^^tjir, 
in vofnmino prime Plorm imperii indici conscripserunt, maocii^B Utir 
tDoruLS exemplarium stii'^iiam exsiucatarum adlatns est a Stoliczlp^ 
Person, Kurz, Prain, Henderson, Scully, Giles, Aitchison, Duke/Hli^' 
l^^^dis, Schlich, Gamble, JilUis, Baden-Powell, Drufamond, Davidsoor, 
t^wher, Scdgewick, 0. Ji. Clarke, Watt, Gammie, Pantling, aliisque vir- 
^%agnaqnti specimiifum copia cumulata est in herbarij^ calcuttensi et 
l^l^'anpurensi summa industna atque cura Duthiei et BoctoBs Kingi 
clarissimorum viroimm Ulonini .do rebus botanicis indicis optime merito* 
rum. Ac pcrcgiinnlioues laborosque Hancei, Honiyi, Pf^ttii, Davidi, Be- 
Maxiniowicaii, Przowalskii, Potanini, qui, fortes ad perieula, 
deserioruni terroribus vol tostiuin montiumque altissimorum frigoribua 
iiidomiti, Mongoliam ot Tibotiam et Chinain propriam peragravemnt, 
at(iuo species novae in imperio sinensi repertoa et ab Maxiinowiczio, Pran- 
ohetio, Homsleyo, aliisque acoumtissimo descriptae ac definitae compare 
tiimem stirpium indicorum <mm stirpibus rogiouum finitimarum reddb 
demftt faoiliorom. 

Qaamobrem llanunoulaceas indicas donuo perscrutari et cum reli< 
quiz asiaticis ot europaeis comparore instituimuli, quamqnam regnum 
nipalonso vix exploratumet om partes Himalayae quae a teri*a sikkimensi 
ad orimxiom "veigunt adUuc fei*o ignotae nos impedinnt ne quaestionetu 
plane oumulateque perficiamna. Species autem Ranunculacearum valde 
.^^l^lfMrii^Ues suntmi|mmque in mod urn polymorphae, ut perdtfficile sit ^pr- 
specios subspecies variotatesquo disponere harumque fine* 
Ita fit ttt genera plui'ima in species pcrmultas, descri^tiouibuf 
SpP^efimtas, natiiNifplane confusas, divnlsa et quasi discerpta videa 
, Fao^ns enixfi est sfpta dlssolvere quam dissipata conneetere.^ 
qumtoqnam in Hbellis floris excursorlis dictia conficiendis psurv 
inieirest more Jordaniano subvarietatea ad spociei digpoitateai, per 

•dnoamtii^ Wft sequentes O. Kuntze sexoentas species alierum a^ctoJi^um 
- jt fti am tie^g^mns; maximi mementt esse censimns in pibntaram distid 
nniiquier'ii»iN^||P^^ at o4 dootoinam transmutatt^nipL aliai^^ 

^ non swiu^je^ 

^ altenip nnt^ idnt infDceta>. 
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iudagatione rorutn oatarao siihsfcitucTidae P Neque Baillon, vir doctissi- 
mils, Aconito ad subgonus Dclphinii redacto, dinumerat omnes species 
Aconiti sub uoTiiine Di-lpliinii nijquc nomen suum nominibtts mntatis 
adicit. Nam satis osfc scribei-e Aconitubi Napollus Lin. ant, si mavis, 
Aconitum’ Napellus Lhi., virgula posita post nomen subgcnoris. 
Quid? Si quis omnino toUat genus aliquod, wut si nomina prisca* 
in libris ant-iquis indaget atqne odorctur, nomcnno suum nomini mutato 
afilgai? Imitaudino sunt vin ilU illustrissimi qui ipsomm nominibus 
scribondis nuuqnam fessi laboribus lovioribns aeteinitatom adipisci 
i minor talitatomquo sibi paroro volant et sub titulo leguni consorvandarum 
omnia rniscunt at([ac 
tribaondum qui in ii 
spocicbus distingui possit accurate ao diligentor invostigandis operam 
laboromquo consumpsonint, noquo iis qui in cnumcraiiono stirpinm quae 
in toiTa (piadam crcacuntcouscribcudaaut qui nomine gcmoris commutato 
spociobus voteribus nova nomina imponunt. Itaquo snfllcct scribere— 
Uanunculus Sbaftoanus Aitch. et Ilcmsl. (sub Oxygrapbide), vcl, si placet, 
uti nos in bis disputationibus intordnm sevibomus,—Ranunculus! Shaf- 
toanuB Aitch. et Jtiemsl. vcl piano Ranunculus Sbaftoanus Aitch. etllemsl, 
ncquo Ranuiiculus Sbaftoanus Jioiss. Et scribero quidem maluissomus 
—Ranunculus Sbaftoanus {Aitch. et Ilemsl.)^ nisi To^'rey et Gray in 
Flora civital.nm boreali-amcricanarum nomcn auctoris nominis spociei 
inter amis posnissunt nequo scripslssent exempli causa—Caltha palus- 
tris (Lin.) vcl Trollins laxns (SnUnb.). 

Sod ad piMpositum revertamur. In disputationc prima dc Aqnilogia 
dicomus fiisius, quod umgiia in herbariis Aquilogiavum indicanim vidotur 
esse confusio; in altera omiics species indieas ordinis Ranunculaceaxiim 
in subspecies et vaviotaics disponero casque accuratius dciinire conabi- 
niur, ac praocepta addemus cuncisa ad species in provinci’s nonnnilis 
indicis gignontes rationo ac via determinandas; in postrema doniquo 
do variationo atquo polymoiqihismo Ranunculaceaimm quae i?' imperio 
iddico regionibusqne finitimis nascuntar proponero instituimus. 

Matorinm antom .ad has disputationes conscribondas praobuornnt 
horbaida borfcorum calciittensis et sabaranpui’cnsis, thesauri illi ditissimi 
stirpium indicanim exsiccataruiu, quavum usum dobui bcuignitati 
liberalitatiquo Doctorurn Ring ft Pj-ain, ac comitati cl. Duthici qui non 
solum Ranttbculacens m herbavio snbamnpuronsi conditas mihi libentis- 
simo ct, propter stiuiia mca fre«picntcr negotiis publicis longo intcrvallo 
intermissa, per longiiin tompons spatium incommodo sno coramodavit, 
sed cuius oxcmplaria oxsiocata ctiam ab ipso magna cum ac diligentia 
Iceta op|)imoque conservata invesligationum laborcs mearoin aliquanto 
BabloYavorunt. 


jporturbant ? Tinmo honorem censiraus iis csso 
itis quibiS species nova a mliquis ciiisdom generis 
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Nominiiiu autcm compendia quibus iu his commentoriis ntomur 
inter alia hacc snnfc ;— 

F. I. = Flora indica; F. B. I. s= Flora of British India; H. E. I, 0. sa 
herbarium of the lato East IndMI Company ; H. Calc. = herbarium cal* 
cuttonBc; H. Sah. = herbarium saharanpuren.se; A. = Dr. Anderson; 

» Aitch. = Dr. Aitehison; B. = Dr. Brandis ; B. P. = Badon-Powell; C. = 

General Collett j Cl. =:C. B. Clarke j D. = Duthic; l)d. = Davidson; 

Dv. ss Drummond ; E. = Ellis ; G. =: Dr. Giles; J. = Uev. Jaeschko; K. ss 
• • • ' 

Dr. King; K. C. = viri qui missi sunt a doctoro King stirpes Icgendi 

causa J Ecz. as Dr. Stoliozka; Sy. = Dr. Scully; W. ss Dr. Watt. 

DISPUTATI0l[»RTMA.* 

De AguiLEcrA. 

Inter genera variabilia lianunculaceanim ac polyniorpha vix alJud 
goims inveniri potest do (juo tarn variat]; sint sojitontiac vinn’iim ivruin 
horbariarum poritonim tamquo iliserepantos qiiam smit do Afpiilogiis, 
quarum nonnulli dinumerant ]»la.s quadragiuta spocie.s, quas alii ad 
quinquo vel sex I’cdigcndas esse censont. At(jnc Hooker fill us <!t T. 
Thomson in Floi’a indica ot in Flora imperii indioi oinuos formas iiidicas 
ad Aqnilegiam vulgarom revocant, et A<|uilegiam pyronaicam, Moorcroft- 
ianara, frograutem, pubillorain, glandulo.saiii, uliusquo cum Aqnilogia 
vulgari formis mediis connoxas esse et ad earn I'oduoondas aflirniant, 
qnaniquam plurimi qui quidem ill nrtis iicrbariac co^nitiono verseniur 
illas spccio.s omnes inter se niaximc distinctas ct m'to ah ArjuiltigLa 
vulgari seiungondas csso arbitmiitur. (^uaniobroni ad unities formas 
Aqiiilcgiarum, europacas, sibiricas, caucasicas, aiiieriuana.s, praocipuo 
autem indicas et sinenses perserntandas nos confoirc coMslituiinns, nt 
reperiamus, si ul fieri possit, quae notae constantos et ad species discor- 
nendas «ptao ovadant quacque sint muiabilos ncqne ad species propiuquas 
sepof^^os valeant. Sed no revolvamur eodera in hac «piac.stiomj 
Iractanda, antequam formas varias deuuo in species ant snbspccie.s vario- 
tatesve distribuimus, species ita accipiemus nti sunt definiiao in mono* 
grapliiis Baker! et Zimmeteri vel in Floris orieniali Boissicri, rossicfi* 
altaica, dahurica, tangutica, mongolica, aliisquoanctorumrossicoram, vel 
in germanicis, iialicis, gallicis Kochii, Bertolonii, aliornmqae seriptornin. 

Si autem quaerimns quibus notis ii qni de Aquilogiis scripserint ad 
harum species internoscendas in monographiis et floris nsi sint, animod- 
vertimus lluctores indumento, thailomatis ramificatio^i, folioloraniquo 
figurae ac magnitadini» partinm floralium formae ct mensnrao com- 
paratao vel per so acstimatae, deniquo follicnioi-um iongitudini et 
fabricao, seminamque strnoturao vixn disoriminis adiudicstisso. 
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Primum igitur do indumeuto pauca dicamus. Nam species Aqui- 
Icgiae saopo ab ancfcoribus distingnl invenituus prae.sontia aut absentia 
pilonxm glandulosoriim. Atquo iniruni quanta confusio exstitcrii ex 
specie ilia Gouani, quam auctor proptci*d:iduraenti natnrani Aquilcgiam 
viscosam nominavit, quod nomen doctissimum Boissicrura aliosque 
induxit ut stirpom Gouaniaiiam ab Aquilcgia vulgari typica nullo iiiodo* 
divcrsam, tabulam antcnn pictam in lllustmtiunibus male dcscriptam esse 
coiisorcut; Kitaibel vero stii’pem cam, cni postca >Scbott Aquilcgiam 
Kitaibelii dixit nomcn, candoin esse viili ac spoeiein Gouanianam, quam 
quidom Zimmoter cum dubio ad Aquilcgiam Eiuseleauam refort. Baker 
vero in monograpbia sua Acpiilegiarum* Aquilcgiam viscosam speciora 
bonam ncquo cum variefcato sAqua viscosa Aqiiilogiao vulgaris iiequo 
cum Aq. Einsclcaua confuiidciLd.iin esse putat. At vem exemplar 
vidimus linmilc uniflorum a Uc((uicno in monte Ventoux Provinciae 
loctum, cuius folia omnibus notis ila cum foliis in tabula Gouaniana 
pietis eongruunt xit nobis porsnasi^simum sit banc esse forinam quam 
Gouaiiins dicit bumilom csso at([uc uniHoram. Exemplar autem ilo- 
quietii omnino cum oxomplaribus (piibnsdam A. Kinselcanao o vallo 
Sa.ssina Savoyensi allati.s couvenit, ut nemini dubium possit esse, quin 
A. viscosa Gouan eadem species sit atcpie A. Einscleana Schulze A.. 
pyrenaica Jfoc7t=: A. Baubini Schott^ quae quidem trausitus praobet ad 
Aquilcgiam Kitaibelii Schott =: A. viscosam Kilnibcl—A. pyivuaieam 
Visiani et A. thalictrifoliam, quam Nyman aub-spueiem con.set esse 
A. Baubini. Bo scnteiitia Hakcri ot Zimmeteri pars inferior caul is folia- 
quo A. Einsolcanae glabra sunt, .sed in cxemplaribus noiinulHs, ncquo 
ianien omnibus, iu vallo Sassina lectis caulis totus pctioli petiuliili foliaque 
basilaria manifesto glanduloso-liirta sunt, ita ut discrimen inter A, vis- 
cosani ot A. Einsoleanam ruperiri possit nullum. lam vero indinnentum 
caulis stirpium indicariimita variabilc est, nt nullius momenU ad species 
Aqnilogiac sciungeudas esse opiuoiuur, ulrum caulis t<>tus sit pilosns an 
pars eius inferior glabreseat. Abrntioncm autem facero liectjjpc loco 
cxomplarium biraalaicorum A. vulgaris var. Karelini, quorum para- 
stomones apico birti siiut, <piod iu nulla alia forma Aquilcgiarnm 
invenimus. Atque iu Himalaya Tibotiao ocvideutalis fox’ina quaedam 
A. Moorox’oftiauao oeeuiTit, cuius caulis inlimua [)etioU petioluli folia 
dense vol deusiusculo gl.vTiauloso-birta sunt, rpiamquam illae pai’tes A. 
Moorcroftiauao plerun .- i uo sniit mod ice pul)onilae vel omnino glabi'ae ; 
ot iu oxomplaribus A. uivalis’ var. paradoxan I\ 13. vidimus caulem nunc 
basim versus gJabciTimum nunc px\)pc ba.stm gliiiululo.so-bfrtam nunc 
totum cum petiolis dense bii'sulum. Et foliola quidem A. vulgaris typicae 


• Gardener's Obruniole, 1378. 
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infcei-dum sat dense pubescentia snnt, ut bat'c nota ad Aquilogiam Ebneri 
©t A.. vu1gai*eTii discemoudas non valeat. Do quo eonclndondtiTn csso 
ceusiraus indumentum caulia folioruni parastenioTmni ad Rpecios Aqui- 
legiarum intcrnosccndas nikllaoi^iin discriminis habero. Melioivs vero 
notas praebet indumcutuin carpellonim. ISTnm fonna»' plnriniap, qnao 
•cum Aqnilegia vulgari ct A. canadensi artioribus aflijiitatis vincnlis 
coniunctao sunt, ovarium babcnt dense birtnni, euni carpclla Aqnilcgiao 
sibiricac glabrae sint; vidimus taTuen pistilla Aquilegiae slbiricae scc-mi- 
dura suturam ventralem pubo niinuta vestifa, et ovnria A<{nilegiao 
brevistylao nunc pubescentia nunc gluberrima inveniuntnr. Atipio 
carpclla A(piilcgiae leptoeoratis a Turezaninowo qlabcrrima dicta sunt; 
sed Ledebour in Flora rossica cxoinplai-i^tse vidisscal) ipso Turc/uniitciwo 
missa, quorum carpulla puljcsconti-villosa fuorint. ct .stii'p«‘s in Inuto 
Scliweitzingensi osemiuibus sibiricis ortas ovaria iml)csccntia praobuisso 
Bcribit, Probabilo autem, carpclla iuniora liirta cssj*, sed cum nmturo- 
acant, pubern 1‘andoi‘O, ut intordum fere accidit in nliis Aqnilcgils, sicul 
in A. pubitiora. 

Nunc veuiaraus ad staturam ct ramificatiMiiom caulis folicrnm- 
que divisionein. Longitudo caulis tloriferi Aqnilcgiae glandniosao 
variat inter 12 ot 40 cm., Aquilegiao kunaoren^is ei Aqiiilcgiac' pubi- 
florae inter 1.5 ct 70 cm., Aqnilogiac oxyscpalae inter 2<> e( 100 cm., 
Aquilegiae vulgaris lypicao inter U.'i <4 120 cni. ('iim autem cauli.s 
ramique ciincii in floribus de.sinant, vidt'amus qiiot fUircs in <|iiarundum 
cauio Aquilegiariim inveniantur. llabcntiis in A. vulgari lypica .‘J-d-12, 
in A. nigricanti 1-.5, in A. glandubwa l-'J, in A. kuimorcnsi l-<i, 
in A. oxysepala, canadcn,si, Finselcana 1-JU; afque cxcmplaria reperi- 
iintur Aquilegiae pubitlorae alia hurnilia ct lujiftoi’ii quae sficpc.s sitiipli- 
ces Aquiligiao viscosae (Jouanii in nientein revocant, alia proccra r»<»-70 
cm. altitudino octo vol doeem tlores edentirt A<[iiilcgiac<{uc vulgari siruil- 
liiua. llamificatio igitur caTilis viilde varia. 

foHorum divisio videtur satis constarc. Nam folia Imsilaria 
ternata Aquilegiae leptoeoratis Fist'h. ct Mcy. et Aquilegiae diiiaricao 
Beck foliis biternatis plus minus mixta sunt, ct folia plcrinn(|iie biter* 
nata Aquilegiae Bertolonii, A. viscosae, A. pyrx.'naicae, A. nivalis, A. 
nigricantis hand raro cum teruatis nonnullis snnt soeiaia; quin ctiarn 
folia simplicitcr temata in A. pubiflora ct A. alpina, spccicbus foliis 
insigniter biternatis vel triternatLs, baud scraper absunt. 

Atquo foHola media in formis indicts eaepius plus mi/msvo pro- 
fund© divis&, autin A. fragranti, A. kunaorensi. A, vulgnri var. Karelini 
folia plane triternata sunt; sed foiiola temiinalia A. vulgaris typieao ct 
A. canadensis ei A. glandulosao nunc ad basim asr^uc trisccta, nunc ad 
medium tripartita, nunc vix ad quarlam j>aiicut ti'ilobu. Species 
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aufcera Aquilegiarura TjonnulJas ab auctoribus maj^nifcodino folioloruni 
difltinctas invenimua; ofc formao iutor so clisiantca certo foliorum men- 
Bura intcrdum diacorni poasunt, uti A. pyrcnaica ab A. grliia; sed 
foliola plerumque magnitudino mirum "iH modum variant. Longitado 
cnim foliolorum mediorura folioioim basilariam Aquilegiao nivalis 3-16 
mm., A. viscosao 5-25 nim., A. glandulosae 10-40 mm., A. alpinao* 
12-40 ram., A. pubiflorac 10-45 ram., A. valgarLs var. variao 25-50 
mm., A. Moorcroftianao 9-50 mm., A, canadensis 12-50 mm., A. oxy- 
scpalao 15-GO mra. 

Latiiudo qiioquo foHolonim cum longitudino comparata nobis in 
discrimino specierura sacpo deosl, quod vidoro licet si, monsura acta, 
latitudimcm folioli terminali.s dtim loiigitudiuo comparomns. Quam ob 
roni in bac tabclla monsuram lat itudims tancpiaiu fracturam longitudinis 
cxprossimns:— 


A. oxysopala 
A. vulgaris typ... 
A. alpina 
A. Hortolonii ... 
A. Einsi'lcaua ... 
A. ]>yronaica ... 
A. nivalis 
A. glandulosa ... 
A. Moorcroftiana 
A. pubitloni 
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Aquilcgla Einsoleana igltur ab A. pyrcnaica ot A. nortolonii lali- 
iudinc foliolorum cum longitudino comparata acgrc distinguitur. iMcn- 
Hurno autora inter se comp.avatnc foliolorum figuram pai tis eorum basim 
Bpoctantis afticiunt oiKciuntquo ut foliola margino scsc obtcgant vol 
attingant aut intcrvallo plu.s mimtsvo manifesto inter >sc distent. Et 
foliola quidem tovminalia foliorum Imsilarinm basim vonsns conspicuo 
enneata sunt in A. thalietrifolia ot A. Kinscloana et A. ]cptocer|i.l?o', lato 
cuneata in A. Kitaibelii, A. Uortfdonii, A. oxysopala, aliisquc; sod in 
A. vulgari typica nunc subangusto nunc late cuncata nunc fore rotun- 
data, in A. alpina baai ant obtusa subcuneata aut subtruncata. iu A. 
pyrcnaica lato cuncata v. subcordata v. ivjtandato-truncata, in A. nivali 
obtusa V. subcordata, raro cuncata, in A. glandulosa et Moorcroftiana 
late cuncata v. obscui c cordata v. trnneata, in A. pubiflora late cuncata 
V. subtruticata. F-.-liola marginibus plus minusvo seso obtegnnt in A. 
alpina, A. Bertob-eni, A ]>yri‘naica, A. nivali, A. grata; in A. glan- 
d&losa f(diola margtnibus plcrumqnc imbricaia sed etiam snbdistantia, 
quod ocoidit etiam in A. Moorcroftiana, A. vulgari, A. oxysopala, A. 
pubitlora ■, cum foliola A. Eiuselcauae et llmlietrifoliae semper distantia 
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aint et in A. Kitaibelii sese vix attin^raT.l. Transitiis vero anitnaavcr- 
fcuntnr inter A. Einsolcanam et A. Bortolonii; neqno A. tlialictrifoUa 
cum A. grata ct A. pyrcnaiosi gradibua per A. Einsoloanam ct A. KiUi- 
bolii non est connexa. Into|^quiIogias antoui indicivs A. publttura 
varietatibiis folioruin insigiiis; folia euim nuuc Ajiuilegiao vulgaris, 
nnnc Aquilogiao alpiuao, nunc fore Aquilegiao viscosae. 

Sed hacc quidom'de foliia basilaribus : folia auioin caiilina inforlora 
A. Moorcroftian.ao, pracsertini cius vaiitdatis, (piani Cainbehst^do «uavi-o- 
leuteiu appellavit, niirificc polytnorpha uuuc Aquilogiam vulgaroin, mine 
A. glaudulosam, nunc A. alpiiiaui, nunc A. liortolonii in nioiitom revo- 
canfc; et in exemplaribus afghauicis et kashiuiriuis ex eodeiu loco allatis 
nuuc creuas breves et rotuudatas A. IJertolouw vol pyivnaioao nunc 
linoari-ablong^is A. alpinao aniuiadvertimus; neqitu folium cnuiiiiuiii 
iufimum A. Bortolonii basilaribus semper dissimilo, et stirpes Aipiilegiae 
alpinae floribus magnis baud raro occurruut quae I'oliiw-uui cauliuoruui 
natnra inferiorum ab Aquilegia Bortolonii aegre disee: uuntiir. 

Mittimus vei’o do florum colore dieere : uotissiiua iMiim luira vsin'e- 
tas ilia colorum quain vidimus in gregibus illis aniericauis Acjiiilogiae 
caorulcae et formosac; notissimae etiaiii varietatus florum Aquilegiue 
glandulosao quae sepalis caeruleis petala niiue alba, nuuc oeliroleiiea, 
iimic caerulea adiuugit; notissimae deni«|iio in saltibus himalaieis 
stirpes iliac Aquilegiao kunaorensis suavooleutis spuciosis ornatao llori- 
bus ex calyco albido constantibus vel strauiineo ct corona, cui suiTiisus 
est color nunc ocliroleuous, nunc albas, nuuc violaecns. 

Verura. haec missa facimus; illud quaoramua num inagiiitudo 
florum discrimen sit inter species Acpulegiarum. Hao culm nota aueto* 
res saepo nai sunt ad Acjuilegiani vulgai’cni et A. nigricantoiu, A. Bcr- 
tolonii pyrenaicamque ot A. alpinam, A. Kilaibolii ct A. pyroiinicani et 
A. Einsolcanam, A. vulgarom et A. Ebncri, A. longisepalam ot A. nigri* 
cantem, .At. Moororoftiauam et A. fiagraiilem inferuoHc»‘inlii8. Longi- 
iudiuMi)} vero sepalorum, quao nota ad nuiguitudinem floris attinct, in 
exempBERbus berbariorum iudicorum, millimetris luousam, banc vopoii- 


mua—in 


A. vulgar! 

atrata •• 
A. nigricanti 
A. alpina 

A. Einseleana 
A. Bortolonii 
A. gland ulosa 
A. nival! 


18-32, 

18 -32, 

27-:u, 

30-15 (rarissirno 
mtuus 30), 

11-27, 

21*30, 

10- 15, 

11- 28, 


• • • 


■ « • 
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A. kunaorensi var. a Camb. 

e « • 

14-24, 

A. kunaorensi suaveolenti 

• • • 

26-50, 

A. oxysepala ... 

ecs 

17-30, 

A. pubiflora ... • 

• • • 

12-28, 

A. fragranti 

• » • 

22-30, 

A. pyrenaica typica 

« • t 

17-27, 

A. canadensi ... 

• t • 

12-22, 

A. caerulea 

• • • 

22-40. 


Distributio igitur Aquilegiarura in micranthas, mesantlias, macran- 
tbas vix hortnlanis quidem nsiii esse potest j neque mensnra sepalorum 
utonda videtnr in discrimine A. Ebneri ct A. vulgaris, A. vulgaris 
genuinao et A. nigi'icafftis. Et quaniqnam Zixnmetcr in tabella analy- 
tica sciibit sepala A. Kitaibelii esse 17 mm., Aqnilegiae autom Eiiise- 
leanao et pyrcnaicae 25-27 mm. longa, vidimus tamen exemplaria Aqui- 
legfiae Einseleanac in alpibus savoyensibus Iccta quorum sepala 14-18 mm. 
tautum longa crant, et spccimina repcxnmus Aqnilegiae pyrenaicae e salti- 
bus montis pyrenaei allata sepalis vix plus 17 mm. longis. Non est 
igitur vis discriroinis in longitudine sepalorum. Melius autem insigne 
ad species discernondas raensurao sepalorum inter so comparatae prac- 
bore videntur; nam sepala exemplarium fere omnium Aqnilegiae pubi- 
florae et Aqnilegiae oxysepalne lanccolata et manifesto, interdura lougis- 
Bune, acuminata sunt; vidimus autem specimina A. pubiflorae sepalis 
ant ovatO'lanceolatis longe aenminatis apico acutis aut obiusis, aut 
ovato-lanceolatis Icvitor acuminatis apice subacutis aut raro ovato- 
oblongis neque acuminatis apico obtusi.s, aut rarissime late ovatis apico 
obiusis. In hac tabella latitudo sepalorum tauquam fractura lougitudinis 
exprossa est— 


A. pyrenaica genuina 
A< Einseleana 
A. vulgaris typica 
A. glandulosa 
A. moorcroftiana typica 
A. kunaorensis suaveolens 
A. oxysepala 



A. pubiflora ... .... ... raro f 

Roperiuntur autem sepala Aqnilegiae moorcroftianae typicae nuno 
late oval* v, ovato-oblonga apice obtusissima aut subacuta, nuno ovato* 


lanoeolata breviter acuminata apice obtusiuscula; sepala Aqnilegiae 
kunaorensis vaij. ^uaveolontis nuno ovato-oblonga neque acuminata eed 
apice acutinscula aut brevitcr acuminata apieeque fere obtusa, nuno 
ovato-lanceolata acutissima couspicueque acuminata; sepala Aquilegiae 
alpinae nano late ovata acuta nuno elliptico-oblonga subobtnsa. Sunt 
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igitar, quoad sepala, formae mediae inter A. pubifloi'am ot A, rnl- 
garem typicam, noque e sepala A. oxysepalao laiiora sepalis Aquilegiao 
ynlgaris var. indica figat'a dissimilia. 

Alia nota quam auctores^ species scinngend as apiam oxistimant 
a longitudino sepalorum et potaloram comparata snnipta cst, nti sepala 
»A. Einseleanae dicuntur petaloram limbiim suporavc 14 mm., A. pyro- 
saicae 9 mm., A. nigricantis 21 mm.; orainoro vevo videmus sepala ultra 
petaloram marginem auteriorem S-lt mm. iu A. Eiiiscloana, 4- i) inm. in 
A. pyrenaica, 10-21 mm. in A. nigricanti; in Acpiilegia porro pubiilora 
6-14 mm., in A. Moorcroftiana typica 3-5-12 mm., in A. o.vysopala 4 -U 
mm., in A. kunaorensi suaveolcnti 15-22 mm., iu A. nivali 7—14 mm., in 
A. glandulosa typica 6-22 mm., in A. viridiflora mterdum 0-1 mm. 

Nec mensurae comparatao limbi petaloram longioruimpie slnraiimm 
nobis ad species seiungendUtS suppotunt. N'c(pic colutniiaiu stamiiieam 
A. atratae nuuquam extra petaloram campamil.im 3 mm. tantnm pro- 
icetam vidimus, quod otiani accidit in A, vulg.'iri typica ; in A. l'iin.sclca- 
na autem et iu A. alpina stamina potalis sunt 2-6 inm., in A. jiyrenaica 
2-4 mm., in A. glandulosa 2-11 mm. broviora, enm in aliis stamina nunc 
sint potalis paullulo broviora nunc paullulo lougiora. In A«nnlegia 
vero caerulca var. typica stamina neclariorum limbo nunc 10 nun. 
broviora nuno 6 mm. longioia, nunc iuinun*«»sissima nunc eoilcm fore 
numero atquo in A. carmdensi, nunc [jatentissima nunc subparallela, 
nunc fore eadem longitndino nunc iider se valdo innoqualia. 

Pi-oximura esb ut do forma laminno petalonnu investigoinus iitrum 
satis constet ad discrimen spcciorurn an varial)i!i.s ovadat. »Iargo autom 
exterior pctalornm manifesto rotundatms irporitur in A. traussilvamca, 
glandulosa, iucundn, Eiuseloaua, tlialietrifolia, lloi fcolomi, pubitlora; 
rotundato-truucatus est iu A viilgari, atrata, alpina, 
fragranti, Moororoftiana, formosa, canadensi, Skiunen. Vidimus tamcii 
exerapIaVia A. pyrenaicae typieao ot A. Eiuseloanao et A. pubiiloroo 
quorufipetala apico rotundato-truncata oranb ncquo plane rotundaU; 
AquilSautem glandulosa genuina Fisschori potala habot apico obtusa; 
ct petala Aquilegiao nivalis nuno fere rolundata. nunc truncata ao 
Binuata, nunc profnnde emarginata snut. Fignra igilur hmlu petaloram. 
quamquam satis utilis ad subspecies intemoscendas, nos m spccierum 

discrimiue fallero vidotur. . 

Maximi vero momenti auctores plurimi calcaris fomam magniludi- 

nemque comparatam esse putaverunt. ^ 

Primum igitur do mensura calcaris cum laminae, Iqngitud.uo com- 
parata videamus. Neque tamon do formis 
vulgaris ecalcaratis agemus, neque de vanetato 
Ctti nomen tranoatam dicuut disseromus emus calcar longitudino xi 
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qnititik decima vol vigeBiraa pars cst petalonim limbi, quae variefcae Tero 
com forma ilia ealcaribus lamina quadruple longioribus praeditaeta 
Fisebero sub nomine Aquilegiae formosae definita giadibus oonneza est j 
cum A. formosa FiseboH sensim in stifq>em illam, quae a Planobon 
arotica dicitur et in tabula piota* lineis descripta est, transeat. Sed 
formis Aquilegiae rulgari affinibus nos confcineamus. Mensuram * 
autem calcaris ad longitudinem laminae redaotam ita reperimus— 


A. vulgaris typica ... ... ... 

A. pyrenaeica typica ... ... ... |-f, 

A. Einseleaua ... ... ... IHl-, 

A. Moorcroftii^na typica ... ... 

A. kunaorousis suaveolens ... ... 

A. glaudnlosa (iucl. incunda) ... ... 

A. fragrans ... ... ... |-i> 

A. pubiflora ... ... ... 


Haec nota igitur uequaquam constat. 

Sequitur ut do forma calcaris quaeramus. Calcar vero utrum 
roctissimum sit an modice incurvum nihil interest ad species inter* 
noBceudas. Nam calcar nunc rectum nunc manifesto incurvum nequo 
tamen hamatum reperitur in A. Einselcana, Kitaibelii, tbalictrifolia, 
Ottonis, loptocerato, Moorcroftiana, glauca, kunaorensi suaveolenti, 
pyrenaica. Tabula picta vero Aquilegiae viridiflorao in Icouibus Deles- 
sertii ab auotoribus iterum iterumque reprohensa ct male descripta 
existimata est quippo quae calcaria exhibeat apico incurva; vidimus 
tamen exomplaria mongolica a Potanino Iccta calcaribns vertico 
manifesto ourvatis minimequo rectis. Haec obsorvatio nos incitat ad 
quaostionem investigaudam num figura calcaris tanti momenti ad species 
distinguondas sit qnanti earn auctores, perpaucis oxceptis, esse oredi- 
derin^ Calcaria Aqnilegiao Moororoftiauae iu alabOstro saepe un- 
cinatim inourva; cum stirps fioreat, nunc stricta, nunc manifesto 
inourva ao oaloaribus Aqnilegiao nigricauiis vix reotiora. lieliora 
vero exempla variationis oalcarium ex Aqnilegia pubiflora, fragranti, 
nivali ducore possumus. Nam Aquilegiae pubiflorae calcaria reperi- 
mus saepissimo uncinatim vel circinnatim inourva; in silvis tamen 
provinoiae Simla forma oocurrit sepalis quidem lanceolatis aonminatis 
foliisqne Aqoile^ae pnbi florae gonuinae sed calcare nunc manifesto 
unoinato nuno loniter inourvo miuimeque hamato; et in varietate, quao 
Cunningham ex Himalaya |>outapotamica attulit, calcar paullum incur- 
vum sepalis nunc lanceolatis acuminatis nunc late ovatis obtusis adiun- 
otum est. Vidimus etiam in herbario Kurzii exempla e Bavaria missa 


* Flore des Serree, tab. 795. 
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Aquilegiae vulgaris genuinae (^loaribos reotis neqaaquam hamaiis; 06 
calcaria Aquilegiae alpinae, viz nnqnam recta, in Appeimino sept^ 
tvionali fere more Aquilegiae vul^ris inourva inveniantar, stirpM vero 
foliis Aquilegiae alpinae typil^ imtmeiao sunt neque onxi|r Aquil^fia 
Bertolonii oonfundendao. Sod ad species himalaicaa revertamur. Sunt 
* in terra giigitensi ot* in Kashmiria stirpes caule elato insigniter folioso 
foliis valde divisis atque haud raro triternatis floribusque mediooribns 
a^nitate artissima inter se iunctae; sed calcaria nunc perbrerifa. et' 
circinnatim inourva Aquilegiae glandulosae, nunc lamina paullo bre- 
viora et manifesto incurva, uti haud raro sunt in Aquilogia Einseleana, 
nunc subrecta et lamina sublongiora Aquilegiae ]^oorcro£tiauae typicae. 
Neque forma ilia, quae in montibus altissimis ad nivem deliqucscontom 
nascitur et cui, auctoro Bakero, Aquilogiam nivalem nomen dodit Fal¬ 
coner, variatione calcaris minus iusignis; stirpes sunt humiles, foliis 
bitematis, foliolis margino sese obtegentibus reniformibus vel late 
rotundato-doltoideis, fioribus saepius mediocribus, sopalia caoruleis vel 
violaceis, carpellis quinquo, atque omnibus notis, calcaribus exceptis, ita 
inter se congruunt ut no in variotates quidom divelli possiut. Flores 
vero plurimi calcar habent crassiusculo conicum et viz incurvum for- 
marum quarundam Aquilegiae alpinae; reliquorum autem calcaria 
nunc graciliora atque omnino Aquilegiao pyreuaicao, nunc brevia et 
circinnatim involnta uti in Aquilogia glandulosa; baeo est forma cuius 
Hooker filius et Thomson in Flora imperii indlci nomino Aquilegiao 
iucundae mentionem faciunt, ncquo rovera ab Aquilegia iucunda 
Fischeri distinguenda est nisi petalorum lamina truncata vel emargfnata 
nec rotundata staminibusque saepius limbum subaequantibns. Quibas 
rebus expositis satis docuisso videmur calcarium figuram ad species 
indices discernendas parvi momenti esse. 

Jam vero phrastemones propter eorum varietatem practermittamns. 
Sed de * carpellis pauca dicenda esse putamus. Pistilla autem stami- 
nibus wmgioribus mm. breviora vel 4 mm. longiora in A pnbiflora, 
2 mm. breviora vel 3 mm. longiora in A. kunaorensi suavcolonti, 4 mm. 
longiora vel 1 mm. breviora in A. nivali, 1 mm. longiora breviorave in 
A. oxysepala, 2 mm. longiora vel 3 mm. breviora in A. Moorcroftiana, 
1-3 mm. breviora vel fere 1 mm. longiora in A. alpina. Parvi igitur 
interest utrum stylus ultra stamina emineat an a staminibus snperetur. 

Styli autem primum saepissime recti, sed pollen postqnam vontorum 
inseotommque ope dispersum est, parte stigmatosa saepissime paullum 
dilatata, apez styli haud raro plus minnsvo manffesto roourvainr. 
Ooenrrunt styli apice recti ac plus minusve recurvi nec mro fore rovoluti 
in Aquilegia nivali, vulgari, fragranti, et stylus Aquilegiae pubiflorao ot 
Moesroroftianae nunc rectos nunc apice circinnatim curvatus invonitor. 
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Sod qaoniam do carpellis, qaalia stmt ante conianctionem poilinis 
cam ovulis factam, insignia ad species distinguendas trahero non possa- 
mas, vidcamus num licoat notos ad discrimen utiles de carpellis maturis 
dncero. Hit certo formao qaaedam ab af^ quibusdam longitadino lolli- 
culorum discorni possunt, uti Aqailegia Skinneri, cuius carpella matura 
inter Aqailogiis longissima et fere 3'5 cm. longa distinctionem huius • 
speciei et Aquiloglao canadensis rcddiint facillimam. Sed primum 
domus enamerationom longitadinnni folUculoram, sequentes moqp> 
grapbiam Bakeri ot pollicis mensumm in millimetra commutantes 


A. llliusolcana 

• It 

8-13 mm. 

A. viscosa ^ ... 

• •• 

... 13 mm. 

A. llmlictrifolia ... 

• « • 

vix 13 mm. 

A. pyrcmiica ... 

ft* 

... 13 mm. 

A. Bortolonii 

• • ■ 

... 13 inm. 

A. Amaliao ... 

• •• 

fero 13 mni. 

A. pubitlora 

• • • 

12-16 mm. 

A. vii-idifiora 

• •• 

12-111 mm. 

A. brcvistyla 


... 13 mm. 

A. flavcsceim 

• • • 

12-19 mm. 

A. Moorcroftiana 

• t i 

1.5-19 uim. 

A. glanca ... 

• • • 

... 19 mm. 

A. canadensis ... 

• •• 

fore 19 mm. 

A. fmgrans ... 

• • • 

18-25 mm. 

A. parvillora ... 

1 • • 

ad 25 mm. 

A. leptoceroa ... 

• • • 

fore 25 min. 

A. vulgai‘is ... 

1 • • 

fore 25 mm. 

A. sibirica ... 

• •t 

fere 25 ram. 

A. formosa ... 

• • • 

vix 25 mm. 

A. ubrysantha ... 

Its 

fore 25*mm. 

A. glandnlosa ... 

• It 

fore 25 mm. 

A. caeralea ... 

■ • • 

plus 24 mm. 

A. alpina ... 

• St 

25-30 mm. 

A. Skinneri ... 

III 

... 35 mm. 


Verum fieri potest ut, maioro stirpinm fructifomrum cepia por- 
sorutata qaam fero in herbariis in\euiatai', niagnitndo carpellorum 
magis variabilis reporiainr qnnm npi*.u’oat os ilia taboUa. Nam folliculi 
oxemplariura qnorundam f.iuenKiiun Aquilegiao oxysepalae 16-18 mm. 
sod in mandshuricis snui 26 mm. long!; et carpella matura At pubi- 
florae ot A. Moercrot'tiauac, ilia 13-21 mm., haec 15-22 mm. longa 
animadvortimus. 

At(]ae folliouli Aquilegiae pubiflorae saepissime sunt a medio valde 
recai'?ati uti in A. olympica; sed exemploria etiam indioa suppetuni, 
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quorum follicoli recti et parallel! sunt, ut in A. oxyscpala et 
casica. 

Quid igitur est ? Notqie vidcmus omnia signs, quae ii, qut rcrum 
bcrbariarum ouropcarum perilj^snut, ad discriinon speeierum generis 
Aquilegiao adhibucriut, in stirpibus lumalaicia ot sinensibua fluaA esse 
^atquo omnino cadcrc? Nonne vidcmus Aquiicgiam fi*agranteni, uti 
giadatim in Aquibgiam Moui'croftianam et Aqnilcgiam kunaorenscm 
Buaveoleutem transit, ita cum Aqnilogia pnbiflora artissimia afBnitatum 
Tinculis coniunctam csso? Xonne ridemns formam iilsm rornm ot' 
speciosam in ingis proviuciao Garhwal ortam, qnan ab Aquilegia alpina 
morpbologico certo non Hcinngonda e«t, nihil aliiul csso nisi vavio-'* 
tatem Aquilegiao knnaorcnsis ? Noinio vidumas Ar{nilegiam nivnlem 
quoo ipsa, ct recto quidcin, a Ilaken) varictas Aquilegiao glaiicao, id 
cst Mooreroftianuo cxistimutiir, non solum Aqnilcgiam pyi'enaicara 
omnibus rebus imiiari, sod otiam Aquilegiao iiicnndac quain pi'oxirne 
appropinquarc ? Nonno vorisimilo cst stirpes illas qiiat? in vallo Nila 
una cum Aquilegiao pubiflorao stirpibus crescunt, set! fuojdcr iignmm 
calcai’ium induinontunu|Uo caulia atquo foliorum ad variciatcin Karo- 
Uni Atpiilogiao vulguris reforondao sunt, nihil aliud csso nisi formas 
Aquilegiao piibiflorae, (piac, quasi atavisino, ut ifa dicam, ad panuitmn 
Aqnilcgiam vulgnrcm spcelent ? fii vero folia, calcnria, fructns, rcli- 
qnae denicpiu paries stirpiuin hiinahiicsrutn atque sinensium ita vuri- 
ubilia evadant, ut candem variotatcin florilniH nunc Aquilegiao pyro- 
naicac, nunc Aquilegiao iucundac, nunc Aquilegiao alpinao ornaiaiw 
inveniamus, nonno notfic, quibtis A. Minsiiloaua, HerioJonii, nigricans, 
discolor, Kbneri, atnita, aliaeque intornoscuutur, nlniis vilcs ad species 
diseernendas vidoantnr ? Cognitio Igitur varictatum Aquilcginrttm 
indicarum ac sinensiuTii nos in onnd<*m souicntiuin adducit, aii quam 
abhiiic nuiltos annus* Hooker iilius et Thomson semtationo s]) 00 i- 
oruin egro\»aearum nliarnmquo perducti fuernut: Aquilcgiam viilga- 
rem, .ajjiinara, glandulosam, viscosam, pyrenaicam, Mexucrofitanaro, 
pubifldfRTii, aliasque complurcs spcciein unam efiicorc, insignitcr qiiidom 
variabilom ct propter formas plurcs in propinquns sensim Bonaimquo 
trausonntes aegre in snbspccios no vainctaU^s disiribnondara. Sed 
qnoniam multas species ad unam rrdigendas csso dcraonstraTimus, 
formas cunctas quas nb Aquilcgia rulgari non seiungondas esso puta- 
mua enuraeraro oportet. Sunt anient haoc— 

A. alpina lAn. A. knnaorcnsis Camb. 

A. Amaliae Heldr, A. lactidora Kar, et Kitt 

A. atrata Koch. A. leptoccras Fichh. et Mey, 


• Flora laOica, p. 44. 45, <1865). 
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A. ftQVea JanJea. 

A. longisepala Zimtr. 

A. Banhini Schott. 

A. Moorcroftiana Wall. 

A. Bernard! Qren. 

A. nevadensis BoUs. 

A. Bertolonii Schott. 

nigricans Baumgt, 

A, caucasica Bupr. 

A. nivalis Falo. 

A. dinarica Bech. 

A. olympica Boise. 

A. discolor Lw. et Ler. 

A. Ottonis Orph. 

A. Ebncri Zimtr. 

A. oxysepala Trautv. 

A. Einsoloana Schulz. 

A. paraplegia Schur. 

A. fragrans Benth. 

A. pubidora IFaZZ. 

A. FuBsii Zimtr. 

A, pyrenaica JDO. 

A. Gobleri Besaer.m 

A. Heutcri Boiss. 

A. glandulosa Fischer. 

A. Stembergii i2cX&. 

A. glanca Linell. 

A. subalpina Bor. 

A. grata ilfaZy. 

A. sulphurca Zimtr. 

A. iucunda Fischer. 

A. transsilvanica Schur. 

A. KitaibcUi SIcZioZZ. 

A. viscosa Gouan. 

Hao formao ita in subspecies varictatesque disponciidao videutur- 

L A. oxysopaW Trautv. 

fi. discolor" Levier et Ler. 

a, mandshurica P. B." 

VIII. A. nivalis' Falconer. 

p. kausuonsis P. B." 

a. paradoxa P. B." 

II. A. vulgaris' typica Lin. 

/3, saccocentra P. B." 

a. oanoasica Ledehour/' 

IX. A. glandulosa' Fisch. 

fi. olympica" Boiss.y 

a. iucunda" Fisch. 

y. Bernardi" Qren., 

p. genuina. 

8. longiscpala" Zimtr, 

y. sulphurca" Zimtr. 

i. airata" Koch. 

8. transsilvanica" Schur. 

1 Karelini Pofeer." 

€. Oeblcri" Besser. 

ly. varia Maly/' 

X. A. Moorcroftiana' Wall. - 

$. i*eoticomu P. B." 

a. fragrans" Betith. 

«. Ebneri" Zimtr. 

/3. WintorbottomianaP. B." 

K. dinarica" Bech. 

y. suaveolcns Cawb.**! 

X. eynensis P. B." 

8. glauca" Lindl. 

p. parapicsia" Schnr, 

€. kunaorensis" Camh. 

¥. nigricans" Baitmgt, 

C Wallichiana" JSerb. dale 

III. A. alpina' Lin. 

ij. afghanica P. B." 

a. typica. 

0. subaphylla P. B." 

himalaica P. B." 

XI. A. Icptoceras' Fisch. et Mey. 

IV. A. Bertolonii' Schott. 

XTI. A. lactiflora' Kar. Kir. 

V. A. viscoW Chmn. 

XIII. A. pubiflora' Watt. 

a. Einseleana" Schnlz. 

a. Canninghami P. B." 

tbaliotoifolia" Schott. 

/3. MaosurieiiBis BoyZe." 
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y, Kitaibelii" Schott. 

y, Bubnada P. B*" ^ 

VI. 

A. grata'^ Mahj. 

XIV. A. Oltonis' Orp\, 

VII. 

A. pyrenaica' B. 0. 

a. typiea. 


a. genuina. 

/?. Amaliao" Meldr. 


Affiuitatcs an tom in tabula tcHia cxliibitao tmat. 


SUBSPECIES, VABTETATES, SUllVARTETATOSQUK 
AQUIliEGIAE VULGARIS Linu. 


I. Aquilegia oxysepala' Traufv. (lP-i7) 

(Aqnil(‘gift vnlgarisi var. oxysopala Jirt/el b'lor. Usisuv. A. oxypciala 
JFranchet, PI. l)av., J^l. Dolav.), ^ 

foliii} bnsilnribus bitornaiiR, foIiuliH inciKOoi’OiiatiH ioniuiialirhombco 
V. cuucato-obuvato, foliis caulinis wparsis, in(U)rt's<‘(-ntia (1-) 2-l()-Hoi‘n, 
alabastri.s fi!ulK*yUiuU’ici!4, Kt'paliH ('l’cvtupatuli^4 lanmiiafis ticiimiautia 
17-•10 nitn. lon^is viitoKobriiniiLMH, pctalis rolniidnlii-li iinrntiH laiuiiia 
(ilbida cnlcaribus laminao sulKic'quil()iiji{iH uiu'iiiiitiin itiourvis, Kiaini* 
nilms pctnlonnn apicoiu baud atiinguulibiia, cMipcHiB hirtiri, fallicitltM 
cylii](h‘icis siiio Ntylo 10 -20 inrn. longis. 

Area goograpbiea—Sibiria orieutalis, MaiuUhuria, China propria 
Iwcalia ft uoc'i(lontiili». 


vcir. a, mandshurica J\ B., 

foliolis ici'tniiialibu.s foluu’nm ba.silantim 4-5 era., longi.^, wcpalis 
27~30 inm. longis U)-12 mni.latis, pnrasietuunibus aeutissitui.H vix v. 
baud undubitis, foiliculia Nino 2<'>-2b miu. lungts. Mundahuria, 

China borealis^ Nibvria orieutalis. 

var. /3. kansuensis P. Ii., 

NepuliH ID-2.J rum. longis 5-7'5 mrn. latj.s, parastemonibua ob> 
lougO'luncoolatiH acutiri cunspicuu criNtiuto imdulaiiA folliculiti sino 
sty hi 12-19 mm. longia. A'ausw, Ilujwh, Selc/ncan, Ywmau. 

*j^rar. oa. iidlox'o.'scentia IJ-10 flora folioliH iiitcrnK'diia fol. boa 
4-5 cm. longis. Vidi cxcmploi-ia ox llui>eh {Jlonry) ot Setchwan 
{Pratt) allata. 

eubvar. /8/3. inflorcscentia 1-3 flora foliolis intermediis 10-25 mm. 
longia. HupeJt {Uenry I). 


Descriptio subspeciei 

Ebizoma descondenB, irrcgnlaritor cjliiKlricam, cello rciiqniis folionim plua 
ttimnsTe in fibrilias solatia veatituna, atrobrauneum, caitloBi BoUtariuiu odoua, 3-13 
nun. craaaitaditto. 

Caalia ereetoa aimplex r. a&pemo nunoaaa toros loviter aulcatoa fiaCulutas, florl; 
fer (30-) 40>90 cm. alUtudino baed 2-0 mm. enuaitadino, piua minaa pabonUua. 

37 
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Folli^bwdlaria loDgiesimu petiolata acd canle florifero mnlto broriora 12-80 cm. 
loDgaj petiolns basi in vaginam late lanceolaiam znargine mcmbranacoam 5-35 
mm. longam .convorgontim x>lai'ioorviam dilatatns leviter oanalioalatoB 2^30 cm. 
longnii ipuberulns t. Hiibglaber 0 8-2 mm craBaitudine; lamina biternata; petsiololi 
primarii gracilos glabri v. puboruli, moilio 15-70 mm. longo laterales medU 
longitudino; Icliula mombranni>i'n viridtu infra pallidiora teiiuitcr nervosa, ierminale 
loitgti poiiolulatuin v. BiibeeMHile circumf;cnj)iiono rlion^bouin v. caneato'Obovatax% 
iaierdum aubrotundum IS-tiO mm. loiiguni latitudino longitadinis basi lato 

ounoatum raring anbrotundatum fere ad medium rnriuH a<t dno partes trilobnm, lobo 
juodio obovato 8ae{io Into euneato apioo crenis grussis tribuH inciso, lobis lateralibna 
brovitor oblongis inuequalitor iiieisO'ercnatis, {leliolnlo 1 cm. longo v. sabnullo; 
toHuta laternlia brovitor v. Buopius brovissime x)ctioluluta v. piano seseilia tra* 
poKuidna asymmctrico liitoqiio cuneata v. obseuro ncmicordata ad medium v. infra 
medium inaoqualiter bil«?ba, lobis paueicrcnalis v. iutermedio {das minus profundo 
bilobulato. 

Folia canlina intorm<)dia sparna Bursum gmdatim magnitudine decreflcontia 
brovinsquo potiokta banilaribuH subconformia; superiora subsosBilia saope prof undo 
tripartita partitionibus lanceolatis, summa parva tripartita v. brootoiformia lanoeo* 
lata Integra. 

InlloruBceutia varo uninom saepisBimo 2-10 flora Inxisflima. Pcdimculi graciles 
longitudino voriu torutes iqdcom versns X)iIiB patontiBsiinis dunso pubcsceutcs. 
Flores modioerns v. maiiisculi Biiborocti. AlHbn.slTi Bubeylindrici. 

Box^ala orocto-patontia momlirnnaeon knceolnta acuminata iiorvis ramonis tribus 
perenrsa bnsi longo cunonta v. nbnqito oonKtrioln .apieo iioutn 17-80 mm. longa 
latitudino m longitudiniB, dorHo pnroo puYn'mia v. glabrn, vinoBO-brutinoa, x>ctala 
5-11 milliinotris Huxx'rantia. retalorum hirnina oblungu upico ruluudnto-truticata 
12-15 mm. longa, nlliidn; cnlonr » bii.si oonoidoa HuiiBtm in npieem nngubto 8ub« 
oyliudrieum attotkimlum unciinititu ineiirvuiu (riiro Hubrcctum apioo nectariforo 
BubcapitatTim, in Jloro uporto diMtanlia inter ])anctiim insoriioniB ot partem iullmara 
oulcaris qimm lamina 1 nun. Inngioro v. jkiiiIIo broviuro. Stamina mndioo im* 
^morosa npioein petalornm Imiid attingotitin; nbiinonta longiora 7-10 mm. longa, 
InnooolatO'linoaria j nntberno oblongao, 1-2 nmi. longa**, flavao v. fuseo-viridos* 
coutes. Pamstouumea Bcariosi ovalo-laiuroDluti upioom verauB ocutati marginibus 
plant V. orispulo undulati (5 Oinm. longi, pUtillis oircitor 2 mm., brovioros. Pistilla 
6, orocta, 0-11 nun. longa; uvaria Btii)i>yiiiidrK'n, in stylum graciliter'subulatura 
•ttbaoquiloagum souBim aiU nuata. oiim pnrto inferiore Btyli denso patoiiHasimequo 
hirta. PolUculi (4--) 6 fhnrtiu-oi puralU'li cylindrici, stylo Bubul.ato 6-6 longo 
rostrnti, vonis tronsvorsifi cii*bri9 plus minus nnaatomosantibus conspicuo rcticulati, 
birti, sino stylo 13-26 mni. longi crassiludiuo longitudinis. Somina numerosa 
oblougU'oboToidoa sectiono transvoraa Bubtriangularia dorso curvata ventre can* 
nata, oirciter 8‘B wm, btnga, nigra, nitidn rurius subopnea, croberrime miuateqae 
punotiilata. 

AquilogtA hybridft Sinif, iiisi j'cvera forma hibrida ox A. canaclonsi 
f>t A. vnlgavi sit, quod dubium fst qiiutul stirpos o sciuiniSus sibiricis in 
Jiorto dorpatoiwi^natas, ;\. oxysepalau' foliis, colore floram, forma ala- 
bastri, sepalorum diroctiono valdo affinis videtur, et vix dabitandam 
quin 'vanotas sit huius subspccoi calcaribus subroctis praedita. 
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AqnUegiaviilgaris Dm. ^ ” 

sabspecies typica 

(Aquilegia valgam aubsp. I, IT, f, ei T. in F. B. I.; Aqnllagfta ’ 
ynlgaris No. 1, Bakef ^u. Id; Aqaiiogia Bbiuu'i Zinimd^r s 

A, nigricans Baurngt.^ A. Sternbergii Echb., A. Ilaunkeana Koch ; A* * 
*atrata ; A. cancaaica Ihijpr,; A. olympica Bom.; A. parapLosia 
8churs A. longiscpala Zimnieter; A. dinarica Beck; A. sabalpiua 
Bo/eau } A. Bornardi Oren. j A. glaucophylla 

foliis basilaribus bitcrnatis, rarissiiuo ternatis, I'oliolts tcrminalibas 
cnncato-obovatis v. reniformibus rariiis rhombcis, foliis oaitltum sparsis 
magnitudino varia, iuttorcscentia (1-) 2-15 flora, sopalis stullatim 
patentibns ovatis v. ovalo-Janceolatis 18-38 inra.* longis, caJeavibus la¬ 
mina rofcandafco'trnncntii rai'iiis obtusa paullo longiorilnis rariua «ub- 
diiplo brovioribus, ataminibiiK potalri 1-3 rariuM 3-8 mm. snperatttibuSy 
cai'pcllis blrtis, follieulis c b.isi ovoidtsa apicom vcraiis atiennaiis aino 
stj'lia 18-21 Tiim. longis. Area goograpbiea—Sibirla, AHai, Thian* 
Khan, Ferghana, Himalaya oeoidciitalis, Oaueusun, Artueuia, Europa 
fere tota, Mons AUa.s. 

Varictates. • 


var. a. caucasioa Ledchon/\ 

(A. caucasioa Itnpr.), oanlo .'>()-90 cm aUilmlino, ramose folioso 
glanduloso-pubescenti, biliis ba.**! I mi bus biti-rnalis, foliolo medio 
louginseiilo petiolnio b.isi ninoaio nd nioflitim trilol^i, lateralibiis 
sesHilibns v, breviter peiiolnlalis [irofiindc bilobis, lobiri rotiindato- 
cronatis, foliis oaulinis inferionbuH baMilaribii.s suboonronnibuH sod 
brovius poiiolatis, snpcrioribtis Irifolioiutis fulio}i.s hi v. trilidiH v. 
integris, sumtnis litiearibns, floribus fore niagnitudine v.ar. typi- 
cae, sepalis cyancis ovato-oblungis in npieem ncuiiim nciiininatiSi 
petalorum lamina albida apicu trunenta, c.alcni'ibuB o boHl late co- 
noiclca subnlatis, hamaiis siantinibns Htylis(}ue limbum atiingcutihixs, 
foiliMiulis parallolis, c basi ovoidca altenuat-is, sine stylo oircitor 2 ojn. 
longis, seminibus nitidi.s inicroscopico puuctulatis.—Caiicasos. 
var. fi, olympica" Bom., 

nti var. a, sod folliculi usqae a tnedio diTergcntim rcourri et 
semina opaca granulata.—Ai'meuia, l*cr.sia bor. 

var. y. Bornardi" Qrenier, 

oanle 58-70 cm. altitadino Bupemo raxnoso 3-7 flom, foliis basi- 
laribns maguis rarietatis typicae (variao), sepalis late ovatis, petOi- 
lornm lamina apico rotandato-irnneata, calcttribna lamina sub- 
dnplo brevioribns gracUibna hamatis, stamixubas lamina multo 
breyioribos.—Corsica. 
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mr, 8. longisepala"' Zimmeter, 

(A. longisopala, Zimmeter No. 4), caulc folioso 40-70 cm. altitu* 
dino Hapcrno glandnloso-pubesccoti, foliis bitcrnatis glabris viridi- 
buH, folioHs magiiis (ad 50 mm. longiM) cuneatis divergentibns 
ad quartum tcrtiamvc partom trilobia, floi‘ibu.s saturate cacruleis, 
sepalis laucoolatis foi-e 38 mm. lougis, petalonim lamina apictf* 
truncatO'Totiiudata fere 1 em. luuga calcai-ibus lamina duple longi- 
oribus uncinatim incurvis, Biamiuibus laminam fere 5 millLmo|ris 
superantibus.—Huugai’ia, Croatia. 

var, c. atrata'^ ifoeft, 

(A. atrata KocM^ A. nigricans Jte7i.b. el Zimmeter nec Baumgt.^, 
caulo suporno ramose folioso 3.)-80 cm. allituilino, foliis biteruatis 
foliolis fol. bns. snbscssilibuH v. saepins munJfostu pctioliilatis 
glabris v. soopius infra pubmilis v. siibilcnso pubcHcentibus iiitei’- 
modio ad tjuartaui partem v. ultra medium 3-lobo, lobe intermedio 
brevitor oblongo v. tmneato-obovato, floribiiB purpuroo-violaceis 
rarius caorulois, sepalis 18-32 ram. longis, petalorum lamina apico 
trunenta raro rotundata 11-14 mtu. longa, calearibus quara. lamina 
2-5 mm. lougioribus, staniinibas in colnninam stibcylindricara 
petala (3~) 5-10 millimctiis supcrantoni iis.sociatis, stylo npice 
recto V. rocurvo antborsis saope baud nttingento, follicnlis v^ar. 
typicao.—Alpes, Jura, Silva buvarica, Traiisailvania; Thian Shan in 
montibus Aloxandriuis ? 

var, i, Karelini Baker* (A. Stornbergii P Kar. Kir), 

caulo 60-80 cm. altitudiiio folioso plurilloro, uti petioU petiolu- 
liquO) usque a basi den.su glanduluso-hirto, foliis basilaribus ant 
bitcrnatis foliolisqno ad medium v. magis profundc tripavtitis ant 
piano triteruatis, foliolis tenuiter meinbranaceis •pubcrullH, ci’oua- 
turis obtnsis, foliis enulinis inferioribus busilaiibus snbbonformi- 
bus floralibus supcrioribius trifoliatis v. triseelis scgmovii(\« lanceo- 
lato’oblougis et lanccolaiis, lloribus puberulis, sepalis 20^24 mra. 
longis (in sibiricis lougioribus) ovato<lanocolatis veraus apieem 
obtuBum acuniinatis, calcaro uncinatim inoui'vo larainao 11-13 mm. 
longao apico trunuatao snbticquilongo, aniboris limbuni vix atting- 
entibus, parastemonibns late liucai'ibus apice obtusiuscnlo apiculato 
minnto birtulis, p'Vlillis 5-7 stamina baud snperantibus denso 
glandalo8o*hirtis, stylo itvariis brevioro (descariptio ad oxemplaria 
indica rafert). b'loret lunio, lulio. 

Area geogiupbica—Altai australis, Ala-tau, Tbian-shan, Fer¬ 
ghana, Yarkand (P), Himalaya ocoidentalis. Spocimina ridi in 
Tollo Nila provinciae Gorhwal alt. 8-0000* a Dutbim lecta. 
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var. II, Taiia Maly*' (Aquilegia valgaris tjpioa et Aqailegla snbaipiaa 
BoreaiUf Zimmeier No. 1), 

caalo 35-120 cm. altiindine baalm versus glabro v. vi* puberalo 
manifesto folioso, foliis cafllinis infenorlbus basilaribus snboonfor* 
mibus, foliolis fol. bas. infra snbglabris v. densiuscalo pnbesoonti' 
bus, foliolo medio saepc pctiolul.ato ad tcrtiam partem v. fero ad 
medium trilobo rarius tripartite 25-50 mm. longo lobo medio cune* 
nto-obovato v. transverse obloiigo latcralibus saepiuH (>bli«)uo obo- 
* vutis, floribus caeruleis inturdum albis, scpalis 22~.32 mm. lotigia 
apico acutiusculo late aenminutis, pctaloruiu lamina rolundato- 
truncata v. retnsa, staminibus petala Hubao(|uaniibus v. 1-3 tnilli- 
metris snperantibus, calc^ribus lamiiiaS longitudiuc, stylo apico 
recto V. Icviter recurvo. 

Area geographica—^Yarkand (?), Sibiria, Europa, mons Atlas. 


var, 9. recticornu P. 

caulo elato folioso plnrifloro, foliia cauliriis fore omnibus biter- 
natis vel ternatis, foliolo fol. bas. rnodio lato trilido v. tripartito 
partitionibus diroxgontibns lincari-oblongis longo cuiioatis iuciso- 
crenatis ci*enis obtu.sis, sopalis obloiigi.s subobtusis circitor 2 cm. 
lougis, pctalorum lamina 10-1.3 nun. loxigis apico rotuudato-trun- 
cutis, staminibus limbnm attingontibus v. 3 mm, superantibus, 
calcaribus snbulatis reetts v. vix inenrvis laiuinaiu snbaequantibus. 
Yidi excmplariain herbariu Kurisii e Havai'ia niissa; (xaloaria in 
forniis nornegianis otiani loviter incitrvata iiiveni. 

tKir. c. Sbnori^' Zimlr. (Acpiilegia Kbiieri, Zitnmoter No, 2), 

caulo ba.Hini versus glabrescenlo 2.'>—10 cm. aititudine, foliis bag. 
bitcriiatis, foliis caulinis inferioribus trifoliolutis v. triseciis, foliolis 
sessilibus v. Ixrovitcr potiolulatis infra den.se puboHcentibus medio 
lj^-22 mm. long»>foro ad tertiam partem trilobo lol>o medio enneato- 
.^^ovato, floribus 2 V. 4 rubesceati-eacruleis, sepalls ovato-obloiigis 
^ilfciter 18 mm, longis, pctalorum lamina rotunduto-truncatfc, cir- 
citer 9 mm. longa, calcaribus lamina circitor 6 mni. longioribns 
bainatis, staminibus petala paullo superantibus, stylo apico unci- 
nato.—Styria. 


«ar. K. dill&ric&'^ Beeh (A. dinarica Beck in Ann. ITofmu8.)f 

caulo l-2>floro, ad 20 cm. altitudino, usque a basi uti pctioli pills 
patentibus glanduliforis obsito, foliis pubcscontibus basilaribus ter- 
natis foliolis conspicue potiolulatis snbeordatis iripartitis rarius 
trisectis partionibus inciso-crenatis, floribus pifosis, sepalis ovato- 
oblongis 2-3 cm. longis, albis v. cacrulcscentibus pateutibus, pota- 
lorum lamina caerulesconti rotundato-truncata 11-20 mm, longa 
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oaljoanbus graciliter conicis hamato-incurvislaminae subaequUongis, 
staminibus fero laminae longitndine, stylis qnam ovaria panllo 
brevioribns.-—Bosnia. 
var. X. e3me]isi8 P. B/\ * 

caule fere ad apioem nsqae sirnpUci 2-3 floro 26-35 cm. altitndine 
nt petioli basim versus pai’co birto sub floribus glanduloso-pubes- * 
centi; foliis bas. bitomatis, petiolis 5-10 cm. longis, petiolulis pri- 
mariis 15-30 mm. longis fuliolis brcviter potiolulatis v. BessililjpB 
ant subglabris aut utrinquo dense pubesccntibus basi obtusis, medio 
Bubi'otando v. fero roniformi 15-18 mm. longo fere ad medium tii- 
lobo latoralibus objique reniformibus prof undo bilobis, lobis crenatis 
aut bi V. trilobulatis, crcnis integerrimis v. paucicrenulatis obtusis v. 
roiundato-truncatis; folio canlino infirao a basi remoto ternato, 
foltolis tripartitis partitionibiis crenato-iiicisis; foliis superioribus 2 
V. 3, ti'ifuliolatis,. foliolis oblongo-lanccolatis pedunculaii linear!, 
sepalis 23-2C inm. longis late ovaiis ncutis unguiculatis, petal- 
^ orum lamina truncata \. i*eta8a 10-13 mm. longa, calcaribusnnci- 
natim incurvis quam lamina 1-4 millimetris longioribus, staminibns 
linibum attigontibus, pavastemonibus lincari-ianceolatis ovariis 
paullo longioribus, stylis apico rcourvis anthems vix attiugentibus. 

Vidi exomplaria pyrennica in vallo d’ Eynos lecta. Flos omnino 
A. vulgaris typicao, sed diffort caule subsimplici baud conspiouo 
folioso foliis foliolisque minoribus; ab A. Bortolonii folio cauliiio 
indmo basllaribns subconformi (ct ab iis ronioto), lamina pctalorum 
plane truncata v. retusa diatiiiguonda. An A. pyronaicsa var. 
dccipions Oronier ct Godron, cnius calcaria dicuntur paullum cnr- 
vata ot lamina retusa; an A. vulgai'is var. birsutissima quam 
Lespeyres in Flora Pyronaica nasci suribit ad * Font de Comps ’ ? 
var. /A. paraplesia" Schur (A. paraplesia Zimtneter Ko.'6), ' 

caule 20-30 cm. altitndine basim versus glabresoente ^v.bundo 
2^ floro, foliis basilaribus biternatis, foliolis sessilibvflii ^labris 
medio basi cuneato ad tortiam partem trilobo, floribus rubescenti- 
oaernleis (atroviolaceis), sepalis ovato-lanoeolatis acutis circiter 
32 mm. longis petalorum limbnm rotnudato-tnincatum fero 18 mm. 
snperantibas, staminibus ralcaribunque lamina longioribus stylisqse 
limbum attingentibus.—Transsil vauia. 

iwr. r. niglioatis'' Baumjarim ^A. nigtdeans Bmgt.^aA, StemborgU 
jRcM.t i?*mmal<r No. 7,«* A. Haenkoana jSToeX), 
caule cm. altitadiuo 1-5 floro basim versus glabrescente, 

lolHs biternatis, foliolis fl. bas. saepissimo subsessiUbus sessilibusve 
glabna vix puberuiis, medio ad quortam tertiamve partem trilobo 
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bftsi late cnneatOf lobo medio breviter eblongo t. oaseatcHa^yatOt 
folio Gaulino infimo basilai’iboe saepina aaboonfonni, 8aperi(Nribiui 
subsessilibuH tnfuliulatia trisoctisvo socpo profundo incisia, floidbas 
aznrois y. dilute cacralcis•\^ lilacino-purparcis, sepalis 27-34 mm* 
longis, petalorutn lamiua apice rotuudato-truiicata t. obtnaa 13-15 
mm. longa, calcaribus bamato-iucurviH quam lamina 3-10 ini!U« 
metris longioribuR, ataminibua laminam 1-3 mm. suporantibnai 
atylis apico recurvis v. rcctis.—Alpes, Ti’ansailvania. 

Sunt in hcrbariia indicia oxcmplaria in Oilgit et Kanawar locta 
quae sunt valde similia A. nigricauti; sod calcaria Ruut paullo 
minus incurva ct laminnni 1-3 inillimctris iauium supuiaut; rovera 
formae A. Moorcroftiauao' Wall. * 

Descriptio subspeciei. 

Rhizoma doacandcna fimifunnn fm'ij'iilaritor c^lindHcinn int 4 >r<lMm plnHcaptt, 
cortice nigra v. brunnca, vollu ii(>taIoruiii roliqniia vnatitnni ot 5 20 mm. crasgitndino, 
oanlos 1 '3 cduns. Cuuliii crocttis unpmio rainoNae raro fiiij)i)l 4 ).x tor<Ni v. olMCuro 
angulutns laovig v. lovi(i>r Hnlrnt^ua flurifi;r 25 -120 cm. nliihtiiiitf, fiparoe fuiiosDH in* 
lui-dum Hubnudiis, uut lotiiH piiis i-riupuliH v, putc'nh'HMiinis piin* miiiiia glandulf>sia 
obsitun ant bnaim vorAuti gliibrcsccns, nunc Binu viriCositiUc iiuu<! iTiBigiiitor Tiscosas. 
Kolio liMsilaria conicrta ItiiigitiBiiiin potiolata cauin ilorifcro manifi^Bto brcviora 
( 8 -) 20-35 era. longa; i)oti'>lu 8 baai in viigin.nm lawcolatarn mernbranneonm 7-30 
mm. longain ot pro ratiuiio potioli brtwcm convorgciitini pluriuorviam dilatatus 
Bupra oaiiaiicMiutuH 5 30 iniii. loiigua, 1-3 iiim. firnMaitnilino, glalwr y. pnhnriiluK ▼. 
glamluloBu-hirtiia; luinina biternata, rariitu toriiatu uttjuo foJiolia Iriactitirt v. tr{< 
]>anitia; petioH prinmrii tumiitcr aiilcuti v, eaulci* canaliculati, terminulia ( 1 -^) 
4-9 cm, loiignH, 0‘8-l-5 mm. crusaitmb'nc, latORiloa tcrmiiialia longitudiuo | 
foliola uiombrniiacctt iutordum textura Ilniiioro viriditi infra pallidiora v. glauea 
teuuitcr nervoaa anpra gitilnm v. piit>erti 1 a infra glabra v, pnbnmia v. domto pnbea* 
centia; terminale longiuBOute potiolnlntani rariiiM Ronailo circnntBcriptbma breviter 
cuiic»to>obuvatuia*v. subrhoml>ouni r. renifunnn bnui obtaea v. rariua n*-u(a lata y. 
Bttbangaste cunoatum v. aabrolandatara, (10-) 15-60 mm. longam IdlitudiniB 1-4 
longitadittia, od quartam v. tertiam {tartem palmaiim trilobum r. ail medium v. ad 
troB p4lt^ tripartitom raro (in tcniaiiH) tripoctam, lobo medio cancate iatoque 
oborato ▼ rotiuido t. brovitor linonri-oblongo aploo gronse rrenato, creniB tribns, 
rarioB trifldo, lactniis crenUre apico obtasis t. rctiuis integorrimiB t. paucicrona* 
latiBj lobis latoralibufl brovitor oblongin v. nbliqoo ovatis oboratigvo inaoqnuUtor 
bifidifl ▼. bilobnlatiB v. groaso cronatio; foliola lateralia oblique altovata v. rotnu* 
dato>trapczoidea brovitor potiolulata v, BOasilia inaoiiuab'ter biloba v. bipartite^ tobd' 
intemo bi ▼. trilobulato v. tlaiio, oxtomo somol crcnaU>*SnciBo cronatovo lobiB croniave 
orenulatis ▼. intogorrimis. 

Folia caulioa inferiora, si adsnni, pauca basilariimB subconformia sod broviug 
peiiolaia, Buperioram petioli brovissimi saepo ml vaginam btovvin reduoti, folia 
rouma saepe trifoliolata v. triseoia folioUa modioeriban v. parvis soopo ovatu- 
oblongfs y. lanceolatis intqg^errimis y. paice luoiBiB; folia podanoalarioi si adsunt, 
teSAlsifoniiia parva tauesolat^ X&floresconiia tarius uuidora saopissimo raosmosa 
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r. paDioiilato«corymbQBa et 2-15 flora, ramia patontibua v. erocto-patnlia; pe« 
dniumli 8-9 om. lougi paborali v. pilis brevibaB patcntiBBimis denstBsime pnb* 
eBOdntoB hand raro Ti'sciduli. Floros saopias mainsculi, caerulei y. oaeraleo* 
yiolacoi v. purpurei, ran as albi y. atro'pnrpnrei. Sopala ovata y. ovato-lan* 
ooolata basi aaepe abrupte in ntignem ounstriota npicem yorsns cnneato-aoutata 
y. brevltor acamiuata, apico ocuto, ncrvia ramoBio 3 porcarsa, 22-35, rarius 18 y. 
fore 40 mm. longa latitudino ^ ^ longltudiniB, pcfcala 12-22 millimotris oxcedentia ^ 
raro iia vix longiura, dorso glabra v. plua niinuH pnbeBCcntia. Potalornm lamina 
dorHO piloBula y. glabra oblonga apiuo rotnndato-tmncato obtusa y. rotusa raro piano 
rotundata 9-16 mm. longa; calcar conicum scd apico ni vcrsna soitsim subcylindrionm 
et nncinatim incurymn rariBsiniu siibrcctnm apico ncctarifuro capitatani, distantia 
a pnnoto inBCrtioniB ad partoni iiifitnam calcaris 10-19 mm. quam lamina saepisBimo 
1-5 (-8) mm. Inngior raro subbrcvior v. Nnbduplo brovior. Stamina numorosa 
inaequilonga potala i-3 rarius 3-10 mm. Buporantiu v. iia vix breviora; filamenta 
e basi dilatata gradatim ungustafca; antlii>rao ublongao mniicao 1-2 mm. longao. 
ParoBtomonoB laucoolali v. laucuolato-lincnroa apico iiculi apiculati ovaria 1-3 
mm. BnporaatoB margiiio plus minus neululati, intcrdum niithonB parvis instrneti. 
IMstilla 5-7, crocla, 12-18 mm. longn, Rtamina vix Hii]>crnn1ia y. iis rarius panl- 
lulo broviora; ovaria cylindrica 3 (5 mtn. longa in Btyliim scnsim v. subabrupto 
attennata doiiBo hirta; Biylns filiformis apico rectus v. plus minus rcciirvus, ovariis 
BOopiBsimo 2-6 mm. longior ruru iia fore (lotpmlis. Fulliouli .saepissimo 5, chariucoi, 
erooti, parrallcli varins a modio divcu-gcntiiu reenrvi, o basi ovoidca rocurvo-at- 
tonuati, stylo iiliforuii 7-10 mm. longo rostrali, iicrvis ubliquia creberrimis plus 
minus anuBlomosnutibus conBpicuo roiiculuti, sino stylo 18-2i} mm. longi. Semina 
ininicroRa oblongo-obovui»lca, aectiono IrmisvcPEwi Biibtrinngubu'ia, dorso modico cur- 
vata, ventre corinata, nigra v. raro atro-bnnmca, Tiitida v. rarius Bubnpaca ot grana- 
lata, 2-2'5 mm. longa, crobru minutissimcciuo puiictulata. 


Tabella ad yarietates Aquilegiae yulg^aris typicae 

determinandas. 


I. 


Caiilis saopiuR oonspicno foliusus ramosus altitiidino 35-120 cm., folia cnnlina 
iiiforioi'a basilaribua subconfonnia saepo fore cadom magnitiidino sod broviter 
brevissimovo (rarius longiuscnlo) putirtlntn, tiores 3 v. saepiuf ]>lnrcR. 

A. Flores disculorcs (U'piilis ojnucis v. lilacinis (25 >85 mm. longis vvato-aca* 

minaiis), putulururn lamina alhu, cnlcaria non capitata. .. • . 

<&. Folliculi poralluli Bubrccti, Bcminu nititla subtilissimo punctflib^'. 

A. oauoasioa LedeV'. 

3S. Folliculi usquo a medio divergentim recurvi, semina opaca grannlata. 

A. olympioa" Boimt. 

B. Flores ooncoloros, cnlcaria plus minus distincte capitata. 

ft. Stamina potalornm lamina multo broviora, calcar lamina, subdoplo 
brovioa. 


A. Bernardi*' Greni^. 


B. Stamina pet. biubiim fore attingentia v. eo cunspicae longiora. 

a. SofUda pot. laiuina fero triple longiora ovato-lauceolata latitudino 
yix i loiigitudinis (oirciter 38 mm. longo 12 mm. lata violaoeo* 
caeroKa, staniina limbum 5 mm. sapomntia). 

A. longisepala'' Zimtr. 
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h. Sepala p«t. lauauia Bnlvlaplo longiora latitudiii.6 f~f longititdinilk • 

а. Stamina petalorum limbum 3-10 mm. saperautia in oolamnam 

anbcyiiadncara associata ot at 3 wm. tantum loiigiora florea 
atro*purpure^fparpiirco*\'iola8centos), oaeteroqui ilorenaae- 
pioa atro-purpurei rarins caeruloi. 

A. atrata*' Koch. 

б. Stamina peiaiorum limbum fero attingentia r, earn 3 rant. 

Bupcrantia., florea colore varia. 

a. Cuttlis aequo abasi, uti}M9tioH petioliiHipie, denae glaudo' 
loao-hirtua. Floroa purpurci v. cinuamoneo'rubcHoentea 

A. Karelini BaHr**. 
$. Canlia baatm versus glabcr r. vix puberuloa, flores oao* 
riiloi. ^ 

aa. Calcar uncinatim inourrum. 

A. raila 

Calcar subrectam v. leritcr inenrvum. 

A. rocticornu F. B." 

II. Cnulia 20-35 raro 40 cm. altitudino, aapci'tiim siibniidiim ]trit«'benH propter folia 
caulina biiHilaribus snopiasiino manifesto uiinoru, intimo eacpu a baal remoto. 
Flores 1-3 rarius 3 rarissimo 4. 

A. Sopala circiter 18 mm. longa, folia infra dense pubescontia. 

A. Ebnorl'" Zmtr. 

B. Scpala plus 20 mm. longa. 

S. Cdulis a basi, uti petioli petiolnliqiie. pi1i.<t glandulifcris obsitus, sojuila 
alba V. caarulescentio, folia plara turnala. 

A. dinarica" DerJr. 

13. Canlia bsisim versus parce hirtus v. glabor, floroa violacni v. cacriiUn v. 
rnbeB«*eFiti-c-yiirir;i. 

a. Caa1i.4 buHim rersiis pnreo birttis, foliola siibtua subglabra v. iiirinquo 

(louse pubcsreiitut, sopala 23-27 mm. longn. 

A. eynensis P. it.'' 

b. Oaulis biisiin versus gbiber v, piibernbiH, foltola glabra v. infra vix 

pnlternlii. sepaln ‘27—) !J<>-33 mm. longa. 

^ • a. Flonwcyaneo'rubeseciites, sepulii putuloriim liinbiim circiter 18 
^ mm. superantia, stamina liiubiiiii vix Kttingt^iitia. 

• • A. paraplesia" Scltur. 

1^ Flores caornliFi rarius piirpureodilacini, scpala petnlorum litn- 
hum 0-15 min. supt^rantm, stamina limbum 1-8 mm. Hn])«r- 
nntin. 

A. nigricans'^ Bmgt. 

UI. Aqililegia alpina' Idn. (Aquilcgia rulgnris Rubap. alpina Jf. f. 
ei T. in F. B. I. ox parte. Aquilegia alpina Lin. ; AUioni, FJor. 
Pod. tab^J %/i ; Bekhb. Flor. Germ. tab. CXIX.), 
foliis l^-.iidaribus omnibus v. pluribus bitorniitis,, fyliolis marginc 
ftese plus minus obtogontibus terminal! reniformi v. suborbiculari fet'e 
ad medium trifido v. profundius tripartito, laciniis creuatO'incisiM, 
foUo eauUno iufimo potiolato folioUs saepius in iacinies magis dis- 
• 88 
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iincte lineares inciflia, floribus subconcoloriboa caeraleis 82-^ ram. 
longis lalio ovatis, oalcare orassrascule conico snbrecto y. raaTrif^ii<> 
inoarvo quara lamina tmncato-rotnndata paullo breviore v. longiore 
stammibna lamina 2-6 mm. bi-eviofibus, carpellis 5, folliculis 25-80 
mm. longis. 

Area geographica—Alpes, Apennini borealep, (Pjrenaei monies?),, 
Himalaya oocidenialis. 

var. a. typica, pistillia antberas rix y. baud aitingentibus. 
var. fi. himalaica P. P., pistillis anthcras 2-3 mm. superantibus. ^ 
Forma affinis A. Moorcroftianae Wall, var. suavoolenti et A. nivali Fale. 
var. saococentrae. Garhwal {K /). 

Formao otiam occurrifnt in Himalaya occidcntali et in Gilgit, quao 
mediae sunt inter A. alpina Lin. et A. Moorcroftiana Wall. 

Descriptio Subapeciei. 

Rhizoma fusiformo v. Bnboyli'mli’icum, doscondons, vaginig foltoram fusorniu pins 
minnH tectum, cotlo 2-6 mm. crassitudine, oaulom solitarium odcns. 

Cnulia toriw erectuB rectus v. vix dosuuBiia Riuiplox v. rarius supcme parce 
ramoBUB mauifeato suloatafl v. esalcus, Qorifur 2J-«) cm. altitudino, propo baaim 
l'B-4 mm. orasBitudino, plus minus foliosum, iufurno glubrcscens v. hirtuluB, sub flore 
doiiNO miimtoqac glanduloBO'hirtuB. 

Folia baailaria longisBimo petiolata canlo manifesto broviora (5-) 10-26 om. 
longn; petiulns basi in vaginam membranaceam late v. angasto lanooolatam conver* 
goutim norvosam 1-2 cm. longam et pro rationo iietioli pcrl)roTOm dilatatus, lamina 
Bes(|iiilonginr y. quadnipio longior, supra Bulcatiis subtorcs, supra raginam 1-3 mm. 
omssitadine, pubernlua; lamina bitornata, v. folii inarai tomata sod foliolis fere ad 
basim tripartitis: peitoluli primarii tenues v. subcrassi supra tonuiter canaliculati 
0.5-1 (-2) mm, crussitudino, lorminalis 10-30 (-40) mm. longus, lateralos ter- 
minalis loiigifcudino j foliola membraiiacoa viridia, infra pallidiora, glabra v. vix hirtula 
marginibns plus minus sose obtegontia, termiiialo bruviter peiiololatum y. sessile 
oironmscriptiono snbreniformo ▼. suborbicularo, aut versus basim' obtusqm aubounca- 
turn ant basi subtrunoatum, 12-40 mm. longum, latifcadino i-f longitudinis, saepius 
fore ad medium triOdum v. ad tres partes tripartitum, lacinia media obovaCd-oblonga 
basim versua ounoata latitudino longitudinis, apico crenato-inoisa, Vrrais saepo 
paroo oronulatis, laoiniia latomlibus late obliquequo obovatis v. b«*ritor longiuscnlevo 
linoari-oblongis inaoqualitor cronato-incisis raro integris, lacinula externa breviter 
oblonga apioe subrotundata aoope crennla instmeta, lacinula interna saepe crenis tribus 
Inatruoiat foliola lateralia rarius fere symmetrica atqne terminali conformia, saopins 
asymmetriee reniformia latovo obovato profund© bipartite, partitione externa late 
et oblique obovuto-cuimoata hirtda aut bipartite, interna inaeqoaliter biloba lobulo 
iaierno aoepius orenis 2 exterao crenis tribns incisis, cronis omnibus apioe obtum's r. 
anbaoutia rarius rotuadatis s foUtm primarium interdnm foliiB basilartbns Aquflegiae 
pyrenaioae omniao bonforme. 

Fotiunk eauUnnm inftmum longluscule petiolatum oorutpiene vaginatiim, petiolo 
laminae Saepe iubaequAengo, lamina bitornata v. Bubbitemata mteidoiti foh 

bas, oonfonni saephis laetniia pro ratione longitadiiiis aagnstaoribiu 
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dltHttote Uneariba* { Iblta rnedi* 1~2, aTjLt nalla, bir«riaaim« patiolaia, patlxrfa adl 
▼agittam redaoto, lamioa aut bitemai/a ai laminis {olii in&vai aabconformi ant tomata, 
et foliolis tripartitis v. trlseoiis, parbitioaibaa ant integerrimis lanooolatia ant fbotihi 
laobinlis lauoeolato-linearibaa 8abaca|ia{ folia samma l->2 braoteiformia linearia 
aoata 1-8 om. longa, interdnm nulla. 

Flores magiii, suberecti t. natantos. Sepala 82-i5 mm. longa (nurfssime bre* 
•Tiora), potatorum limbum JlO-22 mm. aaporantia, late orata, basi in ungaem brerem 
oonstrlota, apice acuta v. obtasa caaeato-ooutata aut brovitor acuminata, latitudlno 
fere f longitadiais, oaerulea rarius albida t. rubesooutia apice saopissime vires* 
oeatia. Petala campanulara officientia, lamina late oborata apice trunoatO'rotundata 
13-‘20 mm. longa, sepalis magis dilute caeruloa { caloar orasBiusouIo conicum versus 
apicem suboapitatum sensim attenuatnra 10-25 mm. lungum subrootum v. saepius 
incurvum rarissime foro uncinatum intordam lamina paullo brorius saepius ea 1*0 
mm. longius. sub apice saepo 1 6-2 mm. crassitudiuo. fttamiua numerosa (-10-50) 
inaoquilonga, longiorn lamina petalornm 2-0 mm. broviora, glabra; illamenta a bosi 
plus minus dilatata gradatim attenuata, longiorn (tr-) 8-12 mm. longa; anthcrae 
ohiongao muticao foro 2 mm. loiigae fusco*virentcs. Parastomoiios lanccolati nndiilaii 
apice aouti 7-10 mm. longi, ovaria siiporantcs, intordum pistilla suhacquantes, 
Pistilla 5 erocta lO-H mm. longa, stamina siit>crantia v nequantia iutordum iia 
broviora; oraria subcylindrica 6-7 mm. longa dense hirta; styli subulati infra hirti, 
ovario paullo v. 3 mm. breviores, apice recti v. leviter rocurvi. 

Follicnli 6, subparallcli, o basi ovoidca apicora versus attenuaii, 26-30 mm. 
longi, hirti v. pnboscontes, stylo 6-8 mm. longo rostrati. 

Semina nigra, nitida, obovoidoa, 

ly. Aquilegia Bertolonii', Schott (Aqailcgia pyi^naica Bertoloni, 
et Iteichb.f Ic. FI. Germ. 4732; A. Bertolonii Schott ; A. Beuteri 
Boise.) ^ 

foliis basilaribns saepissimo bitomatis, foliolis margine seso ob* 
tegontibn.s, tcrminali iato obtriaogulari trilobo 12-20 mm, longo, 
lobis creiiatls crenia medtia rf>tauc1atia v. reinaia, folio caiilino in- 
fimo (fere semper) basilaribaa multo minore trifoliolato folioHs 
lanceglatia sntegria v. flasia, infloroacontia l~4>fiora, floribaa coneo* 
loribna, sepalia ovatia 24-30 mm. longis, petalia rotumlatia v. sub* 
tvfvgatia, calcaribus conieo-anbniatia hamato-incurvia, laminam 
snbaoqaaniibas v. ea paallo longioribna, folliculis 12-15 mm. loo^. 

Desoriptio snbspeciei. 

Bhisoma fnsiforme coHo, reliquiis folioriim pins mians tectam. Caulis oreetus 
simplex v. snpeme modico ramosos vix sulcatus 16-60 cm. alUtudino subnudns, sat 
bWm versus glabrescens aut totns tenuiter patentimquo glandnlosoqiubescens. 

Folia basilaria longissime petiolata; petiotus basi in vaginam late lauceotiMMun 
brevem dilatatus, 4-20 cm. longos, glaber v. viHoso'pubesoens ; lamina bitemata, 
rarius temata, foliolis renifonnibus profundo trilobis v. trisectis > petioluli primaiii 
aaepe villosoli, intermedio 8-30 mm. longo, lateralibus fere f ierminalis longiioditie ; 
folbla sessilia v. breviter petiolata, textura sobfirmn, supra viridia et glabn, infra 
palUdiofa et glabra v. puberala, mazgitte seso obt^centis» ad auurgiiiem iatsrdom 
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ciliatola; tanmni^e foliomm bliematoram laie triangolare bati 8aq>e oblaca late 
ouQoatiim 12-20 mm. latitndine longitadinis, ad tortiaxn partem y . ad 

medium reKulariter r. irregularitcr trilobum, lobo modio breviter abkmgo saepisn' 
me crenis tribus intef^errimis v. vix crcauii^is inciso, lobis lateralibua bronter ob> 
lon^B V. Bobobovatio croniBbiois inaoqoalibuB praeditia j foliolalateraliaaByrnmetrioe 
lote^ue obovata ▼. Bubronifonnia terminal i atif^uBtiora v. latiora basi late cuaeata r. 
obBCuro eurdata, ncl tertiam partem v. fore ad baaim inaoqnaliter biloha, lobo intemo'' 
tri* extomo bicrcuato, crenis foliolorum onmium intermcdiis apice apicnlato v. 
muticiu rotimdato-truucatis v. rctusis, latoralibuB obtiisis. 

Ifnlia cuulina BoopisBimo buBilaribuB dieBiniiliu ; infimum, bi cat foliis bas. siniSle, 
ftaullum a b»isi caiilis romotiim; fulium intimiim sacpiBsimo baailarihuB mulio miniiB, 
trifoliolatuni, foliolte lanocolatiH, inlermodio iiitc}<rn v. triddo, latcrain)aB iuh^rdum 
biddiB; Boperiora Binipliuii» linoari-lancoolata, pcxlun'Mibvria &-12 mm. longii. Flos 
V. caoruleuB, BoUlorias v. intlorom'onlia 2-t ilorti corymboao- lucumusu. 
Podunuuli KfaoiloB, latoraloH intordum 16 oni. loujii, vitudduli. 

SoiMiIa ovata v. ovato-obloiiKa, apioo acuta v. brevihMimo acuminata, basi in 
tiii^iicrn cunnpiouum constricta, 24-.3(} mm. lon^a, lalitii<liit» circitcr J Imii^itudiniB, 
dorw) puberiila, potulorum liininim &-i0 mm. BiifM^rantta. Fotaldriim laiiiiiui apico 
r. Bubtruucala, l l-2t) mm. loti^^acalcar u baai conicti siibulatam hama* 
turn mriuB lovitis incurvum). laminae ncquilonKum v. ea {taiillu loii^iuB. Stamina 
pouiloriim limbutii aoqiiuntia v. Hacpittit oo 1-7 mm. broviora; lilauienta anguata, 
lou}{i(i]'u circa 1 cm. louna ■, authcriM) oblcuif'an, l'5-2 nun. lt>ngno, mutioic. Para* 
sUMiumua lunooolati, apice apiculatu obluai v. acuti, vi.x v. manifoBto undulatt, 7-8 
inni. loiiKi, ovuriis Biibaoquilutif^iH. Pistilla 5; uvnria ubuto-oblunjita, 7-8 inm. 
lotion, iiiria, in atylum suVuilatuin lovitcr n^curvlIln ovariit) foro diuiidin breviurom 
gradatim uttoiuiata. FullicuU 6, X2-15 mui. lungi. hirti. 

Area gcogmpliica—Apponnini, Alpcs pudumontani ct niaritiml, 
(Pyivnaei moutes ?). 

Haco 8ubs|)ecio8 coiigerioa e.sso videlur forniaram mediarnm ; nam 
non 8oIum folia aimilia Ruut fuliia A. pyrenaicae, sed transitns etiam 
anitnadvorit pussunt partim in HtirpcH appenuiiias A. alpiuae fluribus 
qunni in formis typiois niinoribus atipio caluaribus n\uUam curvatis, 
fuliia tamou Ciiuliuia A. ulpiiiao genuinae, partim in A. Einsoleanam, 
cuius caloaria baud raro fero baniaia sunt. Afliuitatibus minua artia 
otiam cum A. nigiicaati" et A eynensi" counexa. Stirpes in^Alghatiia 
oriontali crescentes et variotatem subfpeoici Mourcroftianae ettiuiontes 
baud raro A. Bortolunii valde similes, sod calcaria recta vel vix our- 
vata. 

y. A^uilogia viscosa' Gonau, (Aquilegia glaudulo^ Gouan 
lllusiraiioues botanicae tub 19 tig. 1, Flor. Moiisp. 267;Aquilegia 
Einseleaua Sckuls=sA. liauldtxi tSchottss.A. pyrenaica Koch ^ A.. Kitai- 
belli Nytnoa ex parte w A. pyrenaica var. /3 deuipieus O. H G. T) ; et A. 
glandulosa ly. el Kil.ssA. Kitaibclii Schotts A. pyrenaica Vtsiani; A. 
'^tbaliotrifolia Schott) ^ 

foliia baailaiiboa saepiasime biternatis, foliolis snbdistantibiui 
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brevissimepetiolulatis v. sosaitibns, terminali triangnlariter oundato* 
obovato latitudine 1—loogitadinis, folio caalino infimo (r* 
altero) ternato foliolis segmcniisve lanceolatis v. oblancoolatia, 
snmmis lanceolato-linearib^, floribua parvnlia v. mediooi-ibaa cae< 
rulois V. violacois, sopalis oblongis v. oblongodanceolatis 14-27 mm. 
lougis, petalorum lamina rotandata 9-16 mm. longa, oalearibtts 
rectis v. incarvis neque uncinatis, staminibna pot. lamina 2-0 mm. 
brevioribua, folliciilis 5-6 cylindricis patulis 8-15 ram. longis. 

Area greograpliica—Montes Europao contmlis. In Himalaya non 
invenitur; scd variotas A. Moorcroftianao a nobis Winterbot" 
toraiaua dicta quoad folia valdo simiiis A. thaliciriroliae, et variotaa 
altera, subapliylla, caulo foliisquo glanduloso-birtis instructa, A. 
viscoanm typicam in meiitcm rcvocat. 

var. o. Einseleana'' SMz, 

foliolis foliorum basilavium bitornatorum infra glabi'is v. pnitio 
raiius subduuse gJaiiduloso-pubcrulis ad <pmHam v<d teitiatm 
partem rariiis od medium nsqnc tnlubis lobis Hae])ihsiiiut roiuiifintis 
V. rotundato-subquadratis v. ciincnteobovatu-oblongis, foliiscnnlinis 
aut minimis aut conspicuis fotiis biisilaribus subconfui’mibus scd 
scgmuiitis inagis linonrihus, snpoiioribus saepius ti'isectis v. simpli. 
cibus sogmcutis oblancuolatis v. linearibus, calcare laminao sub- 
aoqnilougo rarius % cius longitudine, folliculis subsparse glanduloso* 
biiiulis.—AIpcs, Gallia austr. 

var. thalictrifoUa'' Schott^ 

foliis glanduloso-hirtis et ciliutis, foliolis modiis fol. bos. ad 
medium v. tortiam partem trifidis longo et saepo siibangutate cun- 
eatis laciniis lineari-obloiigis iiieiso-seiTatis, foliis caulin.s inforioH* 
bus uonnq^lis foliis basilaribus snlwonforniibus sed laciniis magis 
lincaribus, suporioribus trifoUaiis v. ti'isectis HCgmeniis rito lanceo* 
calcaro laminae aequilongo v. paulio breviore, folliculis viS' 
cosu-liirtalis.—A Ipes. 
var, y, Kitaibelii" tSchott, 

foliolis foliorum basilarinm villoso-pubcseonlibus, foliis caulinis 
xtullis vol 1-2 lincaribus v. iuHmo tnsccto, calcaro lainioa fere 
dupio breviore, folliculis dense hirtis.—Croatia. 

Descriptto snbspedei. 

Bhixoma diroctione varim subfumforme, atrobrnnneum, Volioruni reHqttiis plus 
minasre vestitnin, caulcs 1-2 edons. Caulis eroctus simplex v. supeme ramosus 
laovis <r. vis aolcaias, iiimfer altitodino 12-50 cm. propo basim l-2'3 mm. ctassitn* 
dino sabnndits sapxa basim aut glabresceos aut villoso-pubcscons atqao plus minus 
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gtotiduloiiui ant puree ▼. denaioeoule gkmdiiloBo*hirtosy mint, nbi adiuttit gmeiles 
patuli. 

Folia baeilaria Umgiratme petiolata ^SSO om. longat petioU baei in Taginam 
lanoeolatam membranaceam 3-7 mm. longan^ et pro ratione jietioli breriMimam 
convorgentim nerroaam dilatati, basi breviter canidionlati Bnbteretes, 2-14 em. long!, 
0'&-l’S mm. orauitadino, subglabri r. piloaali ▼. parce glandaloso-birti j lamina 
tomata r. bitemata, foliolis bitematoram sabdietantibiis; petioluli primarii iennea 
lovitor Bnlcati, terminalis 2-43, eaepias 5-15 mm. longas, laminae aeqnilongoB v. ea 
manifeBto longior, latoralea terminal! aut aequilongi ant subdaplo brorioree; foliola 
toztam firmiora, ant parte atraquo glabra aut supra glabra infra pabemla ▼. pine 
niinne glatidulosa aut utrinquo glandaloso-pubeBcenlia infra pallidiora; foUolum 
terminale foliornm bitomaturura brevissimo i>otiolulatiim ▼. aubsossilo, triangnlaro 
onnoato'obovatnm, (5—) 9-2^ (-26) mm. longum, reretis basim acntam t. obtusius* 
oulam insignitor ouneatnm, latitudino i-1—t lottgitudiuis, apicn vix ad tortiam partom 
V. pauUo ultra medium trilobnm v. triddum, U>bo medio subquadrato v. linoari-ob- 
longo apioe cronis tribua ohtuais v. rotun'latie iuciBO, lateralibus broviter semi'Ob* 
ovatis V. lineari-ablongtH integerrimis v. erenia biuis inacqimliter incisia; foliola 
laieralia anbaeasilia v. plane aosnilia asymmotrioo obovatn rariua subtrapexoidoa 
inuequaliter biloba r. raritis b{m'<-.ta,l(il>o intomo subobuvato triddo t. aaepieBime 
crenia tomia subinaetiualibna iitciao, lobo extorno biddo v. BHopiaaime integerrimo 
biorcnatoTe; foliola fuliorum baailariiim teruatorum aubrenifurmia v. aomiorbi* 
ciilnria, baai truncata v. anbcordata, ad duaa partes v. fere ad basim palmatim tri* 
partita partitions media cuneato-obovata lateralibus oblique oboratis, omnibus 
orenatia v. orouato-lnbatia. 

Folium caulinum inflmum intordum foliisbasilaribiis eonformo v. soopiaa tematum 
foliolis sogmontisvo lancoolutis v. ciblancoolutis interdum longissimo cuncatis, aitt 
integerrimis apico obtusis, ant iiieisiM; folia intemicdia subttossilia, petiolo ad vagi* 
nam reducto, trifoliulata, foliolis brnvitcr potiolutatis, aut integorrimisatquo oblancco* 
latis apioo rotundatis obtusis acutisve, nut rariiis biisilaribus confnmiibus sed minor!* 
bus, aut parce incisis; folia sumina bractoifonnia saopissimo iutegra lancoolato* 
Itnearia 3-14 mm. longa. 

Flores parvuli solitarii ▼. 2-5-10 in racomnm paniculamvo subcorymbosam 
laxissimam dispositi, nutantes v. subcrecti, cacrulei v. violacei; ramis laterales in- 
floroBCentioe gracilibns inflmo intordum 20 om. longo. Foduncoli apice dense visooso* 
hlrti. Sepala olliptico'oblonga v. oblongo-lancoolata, apico aouto broviter acuminata, 
Igmi in nnguem brovom constricta, 14-27 mm. longa, latitudino {—j lqp^|udiiiis, 
glabra v. dorso vix pnborula, petala 3-14 mm. snperantia. Petalorum lamina Obovato, 
apioe saepissinio rotundata rarissiino rotnndato-snbtruncata} oaloar subnlatum 
ajdoe neotaiifero capitatum, rectum v. manifesto inoorrum neque tamen nnctna* 
tnm qnam lamina 2 mm. longius vel 1-10 mm. brevius, huminae loi^tadine. 
Stamina numerewa inaoqaalia, limbo petalomm 2-6 mm. broviora, glabra; filamenta 
a I wf modioe dilatata in apicom filiformem angustata; antherae 6blongo*ellip8oideae 
oiroa I'S wim. longae mutioae v. distinoto apteulatae flavae. Parastemones laneeolati 
6-7 mm . long! apioe acuti. plus minus undulati, ovaria superantes. Pistilla 5-6 
weota, 7-10 mm.^lmqga t ovaria eylindrioa dense birta; styli filiformes, iqnoe recti 
▼. ad nltimq m reeurvi, infra birti, ovario snbaeqnilongi. 

FolliottU 5-6^ pylindtioi, patuU, apioe rotundato obliquo, stylo persistenti filifmrmi 
4-6 mm. longo roiH»«ti, nenroso*retiou]ati, 12-15 mm. bmgi, ]dloiali glaadiUoao* 
birti. 
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YI. Aqnilegia grata' Maly^ {Aquilegia grata M<dy ia Zimmatart 
Mon. Aq. No. 13). 

GmiIo 13-25 cm. altitndine, nti petioH petiolnli foiiola, nsqao a 
basi glandaloso^liirto, foliia basilaribus bitomatisi foliolis magnis 
rotondaio'deltoideis margine sese plus minns obtegeutibun, foliia 
oanliiiis inf. basilaribus subconformibus, Horibus 3-5 pallide oae- 
roleis, sepalis circitor 2 cm. longis oratis, fere 1*5 cm. petala snpeiv 
antibus, pet. lamina circitor 6 mm. longa, calcaro recto v. paullum 
« incurvo quam lamina anbduplo lungiore, st^iminibaa limbum super- 
antibus, folHculis brevibua.—Croatia, Serbia. 

VII. Aqnilegia pyrenaica' DC. (Aquilegia pyronaica DO, noo 
Koch nequo liertoluni nee Visitini)^ * 

caule 10-30 cm. nltitudine simplioi v. subsimplici subnudo r. vix 
foliosOy foliis basilaribus tcruatis v. sacpius bitcrnntis foliolis 
approximatis v. margine seso obtcgentibns giutKarimis v. infra 
vix puberal is, teriuiiiali late rlioinbco v. subrcniformi basi late 
cnncato v. subcordnto 3-18 inin« longo, iiiflorcsccnlia uni v, pauci* 
flora, floribus cou(»)ioribu8 cnemleis rarins disi!u]oi‘iba.s, sepalis 
ovatis 16-26 mm. longis, {>otalorum lamina apieo trmicato-rrttan- 
data V. plane rotundaia, mlcare recto v. leviter incnrvo, stuminibos 
lamina brevioribus, carpellis fere 5 hirtis, foUicnlis snbparailelis 
12-15 miu. longis. 

var. a. vera, floribus concoloribus, sepalis sacpius pins 2 cm. (sod ctiani 
16 mm.) longis. 

var. discolor" Lovier et Ler., floribus discoloribns, sepalis vix 2 cm. 
longis. 

Vidimus exemplaria rara subsp. nivalis, o Kasbmirla aliata, a 
var. a. huius subspeuiei nullo modo distiuguenda. 

Descriptio subspeciei. 

BqisSIna *<hori 20 ntalo v. descomiona, simplex, faaifornie v, rylindricam, atro* 
branneum, craasitudino 2-5 mm., cello foliorum roluiuiia veslitum, caulcm soliUriutn 
edeua 

Gaulis eroettts simplex ▼. apieo vix ramoaua subteres salcatos plus minoa flatulo* 
•ua, florifer 10-25 (80; cm. altitudine, {iropo baaim 1-2 mm enwwiiadino basi folioaua. 
infra iufloresoenitam nodua v. folio nno alteruve instrnctaa, aubKlabor v. paberiiltt*. 

Folia baailaria loiigiaaime potiolata aed caule aacpiasime manifeato broviora ran> 
atiiw aeqnantia 8-15 cm. longa t petiolua baai in vaginam membranaoeam lanoeolatam 
0-15 mm. longam et pro raiiona petioli brevexn convergentim plttrinervuun dilafcattu, 
2~12 cm longua, 0-7-i'5 mm. craaaitudine, aupra lovUer catialicuktua, pabemliu v. 
glaber t lamina ant tomata atqne foliolis tiiaeetia r. tripartitia, aataaopiuabiteroata > 
petiolnli primarii tenmUir anlcati glabri v. aabxlabri, terminalia 7-15 mm. Uttiga»t 
laUndea hmgitiidi&ot {oQola BMuabraaacea, vaMe afqtcoximata et 
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sese mw^xte obtegentia supra viridia, infra pallidiora ▼. glauoa, glaberrima ▼. infra 
viz puberula, lobis viz distimtibus y. sese attingentibus v. paulloin se obtegen^ibua j 
terminale lato rhombeum y. subreniformo, basi late caneatum y. suboordatam v. roton* 
datO'trunoatunif 8-18 mm. longom, latitadine^-|—| longitudinis saepissime latiore 
quam longioro, ad tertiam partem y. ad medium trilobum v. ultra medium triparti* 
turn y. rare ad basim usque trisoctum, lobo medio obovato apice subtruncato crenis 
tribus instruoto, lobis lateralibus breviter oblongis y. oblique obovatis saepissime 
inciso-lobulatis lobulis paroe cronatis v. rarius iutegerrimis, petiolnlo subnullo y. 
1-5 mm. longo, uti laterales, glabro v. pilosulo; foliola latoralia brerius petiolulata 
y. sessilia reniformia y. late trapozoidea y. asymmetrice truncato*oboyata profande 
inaequaliterque bipartita, partitiuno interna oblique triangular! y. subreniformi 
saopo bifida y. lobulis tribus crcnatodncisa, partitione externa obovato-oblonga y. 
somioyata saepissime lobulis binis incisa, lobulis crenisye hand raro parco et sub* 
obsouro orenulatis apice latS obtusis y. rotnudatis y. subrotusls. 

Folia caulina inferiora uno alteroyo longo y. breyiter potiolata, foliis radicalibua 
ant oonformia aut simpliciura aut plane nulla; superiura (floralia) broyitor brevis- 
simeye potiolata, petiole saopins ad vaginam brovem reducto, lamina aut trifoliolata 
aut triseota, foliolts y. sogmontis trisootis divisionibus linoari-lanccolatis apice acutis 
y. Bubobtusis, summa v. omnia saope integra lanceolato-li noaria 7-12 mm. longa. 
Inflorescentia uni y. pauciflorn, floribus modioeribus nntantibus y. suberoctis, con* 
coloribus caeruleis v. petalis albis discoloribus. Pedunculi glundnloso-pubescontes. 
Sepala lato ovata y. oyato oblonga, basi in unguem breyem contructa, apice subacutoj. 
broyitor acuminata, norvis tribus ramosissimis porcursa, 1(3-2U mm. longa latitudiiio 
(~i) longitudinis, potala 6-11 mni. suporantia. Pctalorum lamina obovato* 
oblonga v. plane oblonga apice truncato-rutiinduta y. plane rotuudata, 10-16 mm. 
longa; caloav e bosi sabangusta conico-subulatum, apice ncctarifero viz capitaium 
rectum v. levitor incuryum, 15-20 mm. loiignm, laminae lougitudino, sub apice 
0*6-^'8 mm. crassitudiiio. Stamina numcrosa valdo inac(|ualia, longiora potalorum 
lamina 2-4 mm. breviom, filamonta o bosi modico dilatata in apiconi subfilifurmoin 
grodatim aitouuata, longiora 7-11 mm. longa; antherno clliptico-oblongac 1'6~2 mm. 
loiigao apice rotundato muticuo. Purnstcmoncs orato-lanccolati v. lincares acuti 
nndulati 7-9 mm. lungi, ovaria siipcrantos. Pistilla 6 erccta 8'3-10 mm. longa, 
staminibus aoquilunga v. oa paullo suporantia; ovaria 4-5 mm. longa aixgusfco 
oruideo-oblonga glanduloso'hirta; styli fllifurmes subrocti infra hirta qvario sub* 
acquilongi v. subduplo longiorcs. 

Folliouli 4-5, subparallcli, subcylindrioi, apieem yersns modioe attenuari, sub* 
obliqui, nervoao-rotioulati, glanduluso-pubcsceutos, 12-15 mm. longi. '' * 

VIII. AquUegia nivalis* Falconer (A. nivalis Falc, in herbario 
Keweusi de sontcutia Uakeri), 

caule 3-30 cm. altitudine l*v. rarins 2*floro, foliis basilaribus 
plorisquo biternalis, foHolis margine sese obtegentibus 1-16 mm. 
loiigis, medio deltoidoo v. reuifurmi basi'obfcaso v. snbeovdato fere 
ad medium triiobo, l^ibis lobutatis v. crenatis, crenis ovatis et rotan* 
dato*8abqii<^i|ktis, foliis caulinis panels v. nuUis vagina oonspioua, 
■sepalis stellatim pateutibus 12-24-10 mm. lougis late ovatis v. 
oblongis apice obtusis v. snbacutis, petalis apice truncaiis sinnatis 
xetusis emaxgiuatisi oaloaro unoiuato v. recto couico v. . oylindnoo 
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V. sacoatO} staminibus saepiua lamina brefioribnSi oar^llis birtis, 
follicmlis circiter 5 fero I'S cm. longis. 

9ar. a. paradoxa P. B., 

saepe caespitosa, oaale fIcAifero 4-16 (-24) om. altitudine, sopalis 
(12-) 20-25 mtH) longis, calcaro ant uncinato ant recto ant incurvo 
et teuni v. craasinsoale cjrlindrico. Himalaya ocoidentalisy Gilgit. 
Leota in Gilgit (Giles sub nominibus A. glaucae var. nivalis et A . 
vulgaris var. pubijlorae^ ; Kashmir (herb. Fah! H. Sah / Winter^ 
• bottom!)! Tibotia occidontalis (If. E. 1. 0, No. 58!)} Koniwat 
(8cz!). 

var. saccocentra P. B., 

canlo florifero 20-30 cm. altitudino, sopblls 35-40 mm. 1ongia» 
oalcare saooato medio 3-4 mm. crossitndiuo. In vallo flaminia 
Chenab alt. 11000 pod. (E. !) 


Descriptio subspeciei. 

Rhizoma fnaiformo v. irropfulnritor cylindriouni, dosromlMTis r. horizontalo, mib- 
gmcilo T. perorassttin, atro-bnmnpnra, sarpo pluricops, coUo vaginfa folioram delap* 
sorum douse vestitum, caulcs 1-3 odens. 

‘v« Canlis orootus v. ancondons, simplex v. sttbsimplox Baepissinin unifloras intordiiAi 
biflorua, nudns v. folium niiiiTn altorumvo edens, 3-30 cm. ivltiLndino, propo basim 
1-2 mm. cmasitudino.ii»fm aufc dmiso glandalosodiirtna ant puboacona aut glaberrl- 
mua, sub iloro sompor dousci glaiidnloRn-hirtns. 

i<\>Ka bosilnria longissiino v. parlim lougn potiolata} potiolus bani in raginam 
membranacoam britiuicam 1-2 cm. longatti convnrgoutiTn ]>Iuniiorviam dilaUilus supra 
basim lovitor canalionlntus striiitus (1-) 2-S cm. lengns, 0 6-l'3 min. cmssiUidiiiOy 
glabor V. hirsufcns; lamina bitemala v. folii uniiis alteriijsvo turnnla; (MHioluli 
priniarii striati glabri t. pins minus pilosi, icrmiiiulis 2-20 mm. longiis; foliola 
marginibos seso obtogeutiti teiinia 3-lG mm. longa supra viridiu infra pallidiora 
glabra v. vix pilosula, inodium mnifovmo v. deltuidoam v. somiorinciilare basi Iain 
obtuBum V. snljcordatum rariua manifesto cunneatom circiter ad medium rogularitur 
▼. subirrogfilarites* trilobam latitudme longitudiais, lubu modio oboratn plus 
minus eftnoato raro siibintcgcrrimo (in fuliis porpaiicis laiitutu) sticpissiino trilobu* 
Into, lobis lateralibus oblique oboratis v. lato irrcgularitoniao obtriangularibus saopius 
'bilobuTatw, lobatis mtegorrimis v. plus minus crenatis; foliola lateralia oblique 
xoniformia latitudino } longiiudinis, basi snlmanimta ▼. obsonre oordata, plus 
minus prof undo (intordum ad basim us(]no) irrcgularitcr btloba, lobo int<>rno 
anbregnlaritor trilobulato y. tricronato, oxtorno bilebiilato^ lobnlis crenatis r. sub* 
integorrimis, crenis foliolorum omnium breviter ovatis y. modiis rotnudato*snb* 
qnadratis pins minus obtusis rotuiidatis. 

Folium caulinum infimam, aut unicum, (ubi odeat,) longe y. longissfmo potiola* 
'tom maiusotdam y. parvum, foliis basilaribus intordum omnino conformc, sae{>iu8 
flori approximatum, petiole basi in vaginam conspicuatn lancoolatnm diiatato l-2'5 
cm. lamina t^pissime temata, foliolis utiue tripartis soAiSl^ et foliells foliis 

baa. sabsknilibus, niiuo bi* y. trifldis looiniis lanceulatis nunc lancoolatis iutegorrimisf 
folium caulinum sommnm (y. unicum) saepe Imoaridoucoolatum 9-12 mm. lougum 
'{MttolO ad yagiuam omispiouaita redactor 

. 39 , 
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Flos mainscalns magnusre y. mediocris pins xnlnus nutans. 

Sopala stollatim patentia, lato ovata v. orato-oblonga, basi in ungnem brerem 
constricta, apioo obtnsa v. acutiuscala iniordum brevissime aoatniuata, (12-) 20-40 
mm. longa, latitudino (|-) -I—f longitudinia, p|tala 6-12-22 mm. snperantia, oaern* 
loa, dorso puburula v. glabra. Petalornm lamina oboyato>cuneata apioe tnincata 
plus-minusTO sinaatav. retusa v. omarginata 7-12 mm. longa purpurea v. violaoea; 
oalcaria aut obasibrevi ample conica in apicem tonuem pncinatim incuryum 
laminae longitudino attonuata, ant a basi conoidea tenuiter cjlindrica inourva y. 
snbrecta aut saepins crassin scale conica Icyitcrqae incurva laminae subaequilonga, 
ant tonuitcr conica y. fcro cj'lindrica lamina paullo longiora, ant saccata lamii^ 
subaequilonga v. paullo broviora, apico aut conspicuo capitata ant obtusisBima. 
Stamina longitudino iriaeqnalia, petalornm lamina paullo breriora raro eomm 
limbnm 1 mm. suporaniia; filamcnta o basi paullnm dilatata sensim in apicem 
attenuata, longiora 6-8 mi^i. longa $ antherao olliptico-oblougae, extotioros saepins 
znaioros, apico muticao, fero I mm. longue, flavoo y. fnsco'YiroBcentes. Parastemones 
linoarcs y. lanceolati plus minus nndulnli apico aonto apicniati 5-7 mm. longi, filamon* 
tis lungioribuB brovioroB, ovaria suporanteB, anus altorve saepo antbora parya instruo* 
tiiB. Pistilla 5, staminibus broviora v. oa 6 mm. suporantia, 9-14 mm. longa | 
oraria aubcylindrica 4-5 mm. longa dense glanduloso-liirta, in stylum subulatum ad 
altitudinom variam hirtum ovarii longitudino apico ad ultimum plus minus 

nnoinutim reenrvum subabrupto attenuata. 

FolUcuU 6 (y. plurcs ?) suborcctl, o basi ovoidca in npicom oblique truncatum 
paullum attonuaii, conspicuo transvorBim rctioiilalo-nervoRi, siuo stylo circitor 1*6 
cm. longi, hirti, stylo iilifonni (fcro 6 mm. longo) rostrati. 

Semina obovoidea, loovia, nigra, (subopaca), circitor 1'5 mm. longa. 

IX. Aquilegia glandulosa' FUch. (Aquilcgiaglandulosa Fischer^ 
Kimmotor No. 10; A., jucuuda Fisohor; A. Gobleri Besser; A. trans* 
silvanica Sehiir^ Zimniotoi* No. 5; A. Fnssii Yjimmeter ; A. sulphurea 
Zimmetcr No. 0, A. aurca Janha. Iconc.9 : Delessei’t leones vol. I tab. 
48 ?; Sweet, 13r. FI. Gard. vol. I tab. 55; Edwards’ bot. rog. vol. X, 
tab, 19; Flore des Sorres, vol. V, 5.35), 

caule 12-40 cm. altitudiue 1-6-floro, foliis basilaribus bitemntis, 
foliolis margiuo soso obtegontibus rarius subdistantibus, medio lata 
tnangulari v. roniformi rarius rhoraboo v. obovato-cunoat 9 .trilobo 
latitudino saepissime longitudinis, creiiis mediis A)tdudato« 

subquadratis v. breviter oblongis, folio canliuo infimo saepissime 
brevissimo potiolato snbtrifuliolato, floribus maguis v. mediocribns, 
sepalis stcllatim patcutibus late ovatis v. olliptiois 16-45 mm. 
longis, petalornm lamina apico I'otandata raro obtnsa, caloare tin- 
cinato laminae Inngitndiuo, staminibas lamina 2-11 mm. brevi- 
oiibus, carpellis (5-) 6-12 gland^loso-liirtis, follicnlis 2-3 om, 
longis, 

var. a, iuCfiJl6k!**Fis6her ex parte (A. glandnlosa var. discolor BO.), 

oanle plus mizms glandnloso-pubescenti, foliolis saepissime mar- 
y gine sese obtegeatibns tormiusU reniCormi basi saepissime 6iib- 
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oordaio v. subtrtincaiOy pednnoiilis plus minus glandulosis, floribus 
discoloribns lamina alba v. ochrolouca caloare laminae lougi< 
tudine. Sibiria. 

var. fi, V©^a'^ (A. glandnlosa Zimineter, No. 10), 

caule foliisqne uti in a, floribus concoloribus azureis ▼. caernleis, 
calcare laminao longitudine. Variat floribus magnis t. medio- 
cribus. 

subvar. aa. lamina petalornm ellipiico-oblonga apico obtasa 
(sasA. glandnlosa typica Fiscbeii).—Sibiria. 

subvar. lamina petalornm oblongo-obovata apico rotun- 
data V. rotnndatO'trnncata {ss A, iuonudA Fischer ex parte).-— 
Sibiria, Transsilvania. * 

var. y. BUlphurea'^ Zinimeter, (A. aurea Janka, Zimmeter No. 9.), 

foliolis sese paullum obtogcntibus inciso-crouatis, tcrniiiiali rliom- 
bco basim voi'sus cuncnto sacpius paullo longioro quam latiore, 
floribus magnis concoloribus sulpburois v. aurcis, peduuculis glabris, 
calcai'e fero laminae longitudine.—Macedonia. 

var. 8 transsylvanica" Schur, (A. transsylvanica Schur, Zimmeter 
No. 6; A. F ussii Zimmeter)t 

foliolis sese attingentibus v. vix distantibus, torrainali late 
rhombeo v. subreniformi, peduncali.s puborulis v. glabris, floribus 
magnis concoloribus violaceo*caorulcis, calcaro ^-^1 laminae longi¬ 
tudine.—Transsilvania. 
var. c. Geblerl" Besser (?), 

foliolis SOSO attingentibus vix so obtogontibue, terminali sub- 
rbombeo versus basim obtusam late cuneato, pedunculis plus 
minus glanduloso-pubosceutibus, floribus concoloribus caorulois.— 

Sibiria {Gehler !). 

. • 

. ] Descriptio subspeciei. 

B’fiizmna^siforme doscondens collo foliornm relicjniis obtectam. 

Caalis erectiis simplex v. Bnpeme medico ramostis stricliis v. vix floxuoRtis 
Bubterea leviter sulcatns, tlorifcr 12-40 cm. altitudino, propc baHini 1-4 mm. crassi- 
indine, aut rare totus glabor aut sacpius parto inferiortj glubrcnccuto sub floro 
pubesoens v. glaBduloso-birtus ani basim versus birtuias apiccqtio glandalosa* 
BubtomentoBUS, subnudus v. parco fotiosus* 

Folia basilaria longissime petiolaUi, caule manifesto breviora, 10-30 em, Tonga j 
potiolus basi in vaginam mcmbrai^ceam lancuolataia v. ovatam 1-2 cm. longam 
oonvergentim plurinerviam brunneam dilatatns, subtercs, supra eanaliculatus, 7-20 
om..longns, 1-3 mm. crassitudino, glaber v. puberulus v. glandtUoRp'hiriulus ; lamina 
bitematat petiolnli primarii supra canalioulati, puberuli v. snbglabri, terminalla 
1-4 cm. longuB, laterales f-l terminalis longitudine} foliola mombranaoea tenuiter 
paBninervia margine sese obtegontia v. rarius sabdiatantia, supra viridia iaft» 
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pallidioTO, aut atrinqoo glabra aaf sapra glabra et infra ad nerroaimeoiinxeefc 
propoboaiia piloBulat terminals sessile v. breriter petlolnlaita.'m, rarins sabrbosn* 
beam v. obovato*caneatum saepissiuio late obtriangalaro v. reniformoi anb ban 
obtiisa late cuiicaium aut obscure cordatatn, ad tortiam pai'tom v. ad medium 
usque rogiilariter v. irrcgularitor trilobum, 1-8 (-4) cm. longum latitudine ^|xaro 
f longitudinis, lobo medio obovato*ounoato v. breviter lmoari*oblongo latitudine 
|-| longitodinis apioo crenia tribns regulariter ▼. saopius irr<^laritor inoiso* lobis • 
latoralibus semioyatis v. saepius trausTerse oblongis obovatisvo bUobulatis lobulis 
inoiso-orenatis} foliola lateralis scssilia v. subsessiliB asymmetrioe reniformia ad 
medium ▼. fore ad basim bi- v. triloba, basi latisssime cuneata ▼. subsemioordata, 
lo^iis lobulatis ot inciso-crcnalis, crenis foUorum omuiuin mediis rotundato-sub- 
quadratis v. transycrae longitndinalitervo lincari-oblongis laieralibus breviter ob> 
longo'oratis, apioe obtusis v. rotnndatis soopo loviter rotusis; petioluli secundarii, 
nbi adsunt, baud raro mngis pilosi quam primarii, tormiiialiB subnuUus v. 8 mm. 
longus, latorales saepo nulli sompor torminali broviores. 

Volium oaulinum iniimnm intordum longo potiolatum bnsilaribns subconforme, 
saopius folia raulina inforiora, ubi adsunt, brevissitno pctiointa poliolo ad vagiuom 
reducto, lamina siibtrifoliolata, fuliolis aut triscctia nut integris sogmentis foHolisve 
linoari'lanceolatis; folia summa bractoiformia sessilia trisocta v. snopo lanceolato* 
linoaria raro ovato-lanocolata 5-9 mm. longn, in podunculis latemlibus praosertim 
baud raro duo plus minus approximaift. v. fore opposita. 

Flores solitarii v. 2-3 (-5) in racumnm subcorymbosum disijositi, nntantes v. orccti, 
modioeres v. magni. Sopala stcllalim pntoiitia, uorvis tribas valdo ramosis pcrcursa 
lato ovata v. olliptica, bosi in ungnom iwrbrovctn constricta, npico acuta v. subobinsa 
saepe brevissimo oonminata, 16-20-45 tarn, longa latitudine longitudinis, aznrca 
▼. dilute caerulea raro aurea v. B|il}i1nireu v. albida, dorso glabra v, pubcrula, npicnlo 
plernmque albicanto v. viridi, potula 6-22 mm suporaiitin. Fotala aut concoloria 
caoruloa purpurea albida aui-ea sulphureu aut discoluria cnicaro azoreo v. dilute cae* 
rulea ao lamina alba v. oobrolonca, dorso glabra v. puborula; lamina aut obovato-ob- 
longa apico rotnndata raro rotundato-truncata aiit ciliplico-oblonga in ai>iccm obtu* 
sum attonuata, 10-27 mm. longa} calcar late coiioideum apico oapitato uncinaiim ‘ 
inouTTum, laminae rarins subncqnilongum saopius | rarius } laminae lougitudiuo. 
Stamina numero-sa longitndino inac(iuulia lamina 2-6 raro 11 millimctris breviora 
glabra) fllamonta longiora 8-11 mm. longa, a basi vix dilativta grajlatim atto¬ 
nuata) anthorae oblongao 2'6-3‘5 mm. longno muticoo 6avac. Porastemones 
linoari-lauceolati v. lincarcs, npico acuto ajiiculati, undulati 7-9 mm. l(.ngi, fila- 
mouta longiora acqnantos v. iis manifesto brovioies, ovaria distitfbte 'suj^iantes 
tnierdom apicem styli attingontes, npico band raro anthcris parvis globosis instmoti. 
Pistiila 6>-12, erects, supra stamina vix v. 1-3 mm. prominentia raro iis brevion^ 
8-11 mTB< longa ) ovaria suboylindrica, dense glanduloso-hiriii ; stylus iiliformis ainoe 
•ubreotus T. oivoinnatim roourvus, ovnrio sat'pissimo paullo brevior. 

Tollionli 6-12 putuli,*^ bas>i uvoidc.\ sensim attenuati, apico oblique in stylam 
pendaientem aitenoati, sine siylo 2-8 cm. longi, hirti saepo glandulosi, 
fiemlna nnmeroaa, conoato ol^ruidea, ventre carinata, saepe 8- v. E-oostata^ idgra, 
nitida. 

X. AqUilOJtia Moorcroftiana' Wall. (Aqnilegia Moororoffciana 
WaXi- C»t. 471 Boyle 111. 55; AquilegU glanoa Idndt, (1840) f A. 
l^nnaoroiMiB Catnip (1^) ; A. fragraos Bth.^ Baker ox parto; Aq[tiilegia 
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vulgaris subsp. 4. alpins, subsp* 5. pyrlilsios, Hbofc.'/. et in F, F. I. j 
Aqnilegia vulgaris, var. pyrenaica et grandiflom JT. /. c# T. in F. L 
loones: Jaoq. Voy. Bot. tab. V ; Bofe. Mag. tab. 4493; Lindl. Bofc. Beg 
XXVI tab. 46 j Maund*s Bot. iV. tab. 161.), 

oaule 10-80 cm, altitndine conspiciio folioso i*aro subnndo ratnoso 
rariua simplici, jEoUis basilaribus bitcrnatis v. triternatis, folioUs 
parvulis v. magnis seso obiegcntibus v. snbdislantibus, terminall 
obovato suhroiundo reniformi tritobo v. trisocto, foHis caulinis info- 
rioribus ternatis v. biteraatis, floribus 3-9 raro soHtariis mMli- 
ocribus v. magnis concoloribus v. discoloritras 00101*0 vario, sepalis 
ovatis V. oblongis 14-45 mm. longis, petaloram lamina saepiasime 
truncate, calcare sacpissimo subulaio recto v. mod ice incarvo rarius 
uncinato longitudino comparata Vario, staminibus Itnibnm attiu- 
geutibus V. suporantibus, carpollis 5-9 glanduloso-hirtis, folHculis 
18-25 mm. longis. Floret ab luuio ml Sopiombrom, 

Area geograpliica—Paropamisus, Himalaya alpiua ot subolpina 
occidentalis, Afgbania orieutulis, Bulutuhia. 
mr. a. firagraUS" liih. (Daher ox parto), 

rhizomato ci’asso, canlo (iO-00 cm. aititiidine, valde folioso, folits 
basilaribus bitem.atiH v. snopins pins minus trituniatis, petiolnlis 
gracillimis, foliolis tunuibua infia pins minus glaucis, torminali fol. 
bas. subi'oniformi profundo tripartite partitiouibus 2-3-BdiH l^iniis 
liueari-oblongis plus minus inoiso-crenatis orenis obtiisis v. rptau* 
datis, floribus 2-5 albidis v. ]>allide purpurois, sopalis ovatis v. 
ovatO'lanceoiatis apice obtusiusculis 19-25 mm. longis, caloaribus 
lamina subduplo brovioribus v. cam sulmcquantibus apicem versus 
gracillimis, aut unciuatim incurvis aut rarius subrociis, follicults 
6-7,16-18 mm. longis. 

Lecta iji Kashmir (H. F<dc.!)i Gilgitad Kala Pani 10-11000' 

/). 

war. JlT^^rbottomiana P. P., 

* canle 25-40 cm. altitudino, foliis basilaribus caulinisque iuferi> 
oribns aut tritematis ant biternatis atque foliolis trisectis, loaiiiiis 
folioxum intermodiomm oblongo-lancoolatis, petiolulis plus minus 
glanduloso'pnbescentibns, segmeutis foliorum dor. iuferiorum 
liueari-lancoolatis latitudino 4-4- iungitudiihs, sopalis fere 2'5 cm, 
longis, petalorum lamina 10-12 mm. loriga apice iruneata, oalcaro 
snbhamato cii'citer 16 mm. lougo, carpollis 5-6. 

In ingo inter Kashmiria et Dariwar ( WifUerbotUm /). . 
vof*. suavaolaxui A. kunaorensis var. /3 snaveolens Camh*} sa 
A. hagrans {Bth.) Balter ex parte, 
canle 30-70 cm. altitadine folioso, foliis caaluus BSopissiiBC. con- 
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spionis, bastlaribns bitenilktis rarins subtriternatis,'foliolis mem* 
branaceis iafra saepissime plus minus glauois teminali fol. baa. 
reniformi ▼. semiorbicnlari y. subrotuudo fere ad basim usque 
tripartito y. ad tertiam partem tfilobo segmentis 2 y. 3 lobis y. 
orenatis lobis oreuisque obtusis breviter liaeari«oblongis, foliis 
caulinis superioribus yalde yariis, doribus saepissime 5—12, sepalis , 
albidis y. stramineis, petalis saepe yiolaceis y. purpureis sed etiam 
albidis 25-50 mm. longis acutis y. acuminatis, calcaribas laminam 
# 1-10 mm. superantibuB roctis y. leviter inourvis, carpellis 6-9, 
follioulis sine stylo 20-25 mm. longis. Yidi allatam e Gilgit 
{Tl Biddulph /), BZashmiria (Sedgewich ! W. 8, A. ! Lemnge /), Drau-. 
kar 17-19000' (i3ols..O, Lahdl (IT. Oalc.l J! E!), Paiigi (iSfc«./), 
yallo fl. Cbenab superiore (J5. P. /). 

mr. 8 , glauca" Lindl.^ 

foliis basilaribuB biiomatis glaucis, laciniis fol. intermediomm 
oboyatO'Cuuneaiis y. broviter oblongis, segmentis fol. dor. inf. 
oboyatO'Cuneatis y. late lanceolatis, sepalis 25-30 mm. longis strami¬ 
neis y. albo-purpureis, petalorum stramineorum calcaribus reotis 
coniois apioe capitatis lamina truncata 2-4 mm. brevioiibus, car¬ 
pellis 6 (y. pluribus P), folliculis ciraiter 2 cm. longis. 

Kaabmiria (Forma rata ot vix a yariotato c distinguenda). 

ear. e. kimaorexlsiB" Oamh. (A. kunaorensis Camh. var. a as A. Moor- 
croftiana Wall. Gat. No. 4713 a Eoyloo in 111. male descripta), 
foliis plus minus glaucis, basilaribus aut tritornatis, aut bitcmatis 
et foliolis fere ad basim usque tripartitis, pctiolis petiolulisquo glabris 
y. parce hirtulis, foliis dor. inf. trifoliolatis y. trisectis foliolis sub- 
rbombiis y. lato lanceolatis, sepalis 14-23 (saepissime 17-21) mm. 
longis stramineis y. saepius yiolaceis, petalorum yiolaceorum y. 
plus mipus ocbroleucorum lamina 9-17 mm. longa, ealcarp recto y. 
leviter inourvo 11-21 saepissime 14-18 mm. longo lamina saepissime 
3-10 mm. longiore rarissime vix brovioro, carpolli^.5 ,^i^us 6, 

“ V. follionlis 15-20 mm. longis. Gilgit (Giles sub nomine A. fragmntis ! 
et A. Moororoftianae Tfall P ! et A. vmdidorae!); Baltistan, prope 
y^i pala (Sunier-Weston !)t Ladakh (Moorcroft !)^ in Kurang prope 
" Bumbog (Nos. !) ; Kunawar (sec. Jacqevi.) ; Afghanistan, in yalle 
Bjurum (* A. yulgaris, vax*. Moororoftiana Wall.' Aitch.), ad Kair- 
was 12000 ped. (* Aq'^ilcgia vulgaris, var.f ragrans Bentk.*, Aitch.')f in 
t rax>e8tribu8 montiam Sated Koh' 10-12000 ped. (*A. 

Wall., var.thvniiUor,* Aitch. et Hemsl., A. pubiflora Boise. Wl. Or, 
Suppl. Tfaii.). ^ 

vor. WflUkllliaillt'' (A. Walliohiana in herb. Odle.), uti yar. e, sed 
foliolis yundibus neo glaucis. Kumaon {Vicary!), 
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var, nf. afghanica P. B., 

eaiile 10-^0 om. altitudino 1—4 (—6)-floro ‘ usqnlt a bast vi11o80« 
pubescenti plus minus glanduloso, petiolo petiolulisqne plus miuna 
yillosis, foliis basilaribus %iternaiiS) foliolulis textura fiimiore aao* 
pissime manifesto petiolulatis glabris v. puberulis neo glancis inter* 
medio plus minus profundo trilobo lobis pai^e orenatis crenis 'rotun* 
datis rarius breviter oblongis, foliis cauUnis variis interdum subcon- 
spionis, sepalis 18-28 mm. longis, lamina potalorum trunoata, oalcarq 
lamina loiigiore subulato recto r. subiucarvo, staminibus potala 1-4 
mm. supemntibas, carpellis 5. Floret ab lunio ad Aug. 

Afgliania orientalis; in valle Kurrum—in monte Sikan&m 
10-14000 ped. (Aquilegia nov. $p. Aitch^. Calcaribas exoeptisy 
valde similis Aquilegiae Bertolonii. 

var. 6, subaphylla P. B., 

canlo 25-35 crp. altitudino simplici v. snporno parco ramoso a 
basi usque, nti pctioli petioluli pcdunculi, glandiiloso-hirto, foHonim 
basilarium biternatorum lamina 2‘5-5 cm. longa, foliolis parvulis 
breviter petiolulatis toxtura subcariiosa glabris y. puberulis terminali 
reniformi trilobo 12-18 ram. lato, lobis parco cronatis, foliis oaulinis 
inferioribus 1 v. 2 tcrnalis v. subbiternntis, sepalis ciroitor 2 cm. 
longis, petnlorum lamina rotundato-truncata, calcare subulato recto 
lamina longiore, staminibus limbum pot. 2-5 mm. superautibus* 

In valle Spiti, versus iugum Uinguu 13-14000 ped, (Bex. !)f propo 
Thissigoong 15-16000 pod. {8cz. !). 

Descriptio sabspeciei. 

Rliizoma desrondong v. horistoiitulo cnisso fimlfoi-mo v. cylindricnra, intordam 
ploriccps, nigricang, cello vaginig fuliuruni fiiHoruin vegtituni, caiilcg 1-3 edoDH, 

OauUa crcctus v. ascendens rariasimo ainiplex naepisaiino aiiperne plus minug 
ramoau^ tferes, gulcatUs, altitudino 10-80 om , bswi 1*5-4 tnm. craasitudine, rontpioae 
folioaqg rare aubnadoa, paberulos v. glabresccng aut a basi villogO'pQbegoens v. 
glandeloM-hi||jia. 

Folia basilaria longissime potiolata caulo florifero brevioia 6-12-8S cm. longfil* 
petiolus basi in Tagitiam lanceolatam merabranocoam 15-30 mm. loogam bouvev 
gentim nervosam dilatatas, canalicalatug 3-20 om. longag crossitudino 1-2 mm,, 
hirtug V. puberalng; lamina bitemaia raro tcmala, intordum tritemata; petioluli 
primarii tennog pnberoli v. pubesconteg v. glanduloso'hirti, terminalig 2-8 cm. 
longna O'^l’S mm. cragaitudino, latorales terminalig lungitudino | foliola mar* 
gine approximata v. aese obtogentia, membranaoen raro anbeamoga, aapra glanca v, 
▼Iridia infra pallidiora saepiog glanca, glabra v. pubemla v. denainBcalo pabegoont^, 
tenniter nervoga} termiualo circnmacriptione late obovatam v.^olwratO'caneatum v. 
gnborbiculare v, gemiorbicalare r. roniformo, longe v. breviter petiolalatnm, bag! 
late'^onneata obtognm v. tranoatum v. saboordatum, 0-60 mm longom latitadino * 
fere ad medium'trilobom v. ad baaim ogqae toiaoettun v. rariuf 
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foliolatam segmenila vix ▼. hand margine imbricatis, s^fnie&io IfrfK9ve medio 
ouneato'obovato apioe cronis grossis t. lobuUs tribos inoiso, fiegmentis lateralibtiB,aat 
late oblongis ant obliqao caneato-obovatie inaoqaalitor bilobulatis lobalis plafl minns 
groeso orenatis r, intogorrimia j foliola latora^ia ant trapezoidea ant terminal] anb' 
oonformia, orenia brevisaimo linoari-oblongia ▼. oblongd-oratia apico obtnaia v. rotnA' 
datia; petiolnli nltimi glabri y. villoao-pubeacentes, terminalia 2*-86 mm. longoBt 
lateralea mnlto breviores v. nnlli. . « 

Folia canlina intermedia, nno alteroTO aaepo longo potiolato excepto, breriter 
breTiasuneve petiolata, inforiora aaepo bitomata auperiora hand raro temata, foliolia 
lateralibns fol. bitem. aeaeilibna v. vix petiolnlabia folia aumma anbseaailia reliqnis 
mnlto minora trifoliolata t. trisecta od ultimum aaepo iutogra bracteiformia angnate 
lanceolata, aegmentia integerrimis y. incisis aoepieaime lanceolatia, interdum ovatie 
iiiOntia y. aonminatia, 1-8 cm^ longia. 

Infloreacontia rariaaimo anbuniflora, aaepiaaimo 8-0 flora corymboso'panionlatat 
ramia valdo olongatia. Fodnncnli gracilea toretea dense pnbesoentes aaepe yisooai. 
Flores mediocres y. magni sabnntantes, conooloroa v. diacolores. Sepala ovata y. 
ovatO'Oblong^, nervia tribiia ramosiaahnis percursa, apico acuta y. obtnsa, cnneato* 
attenuata v. acnminata, baai aaepe abrupto conatricia, 14-45 mm. longa, lati- 
tndine oircitor ^ longitudinis dorso pnberula violacoa v. pnr})arca y. straminea y. 
albida, petala 4h-I6 mm. snperantia. Pctala glabra y. oalcaria pubemla, y. pur¬ 
purea y. violacoa v. straminea v. oolirolouca v. albida; lamina obovata, apice 
trnnoata raiins trancato-rotundata, 11-15 mm. longa; calcar o basi couoidea sonsim 
in partem apicalem tonnitor oyliudrioum y. subulatum attcnnatum, raro nncinatim 
incurmm saepiuB rectum ant a bnsi ant iipiccm vorsus incuxvnm, laminae snb- 
aeqnalo y. oa sosquilongum raro duplu longiua y, duplo brovius, apico manifesto v. 
vix capitatum. 

< Stamina longitudine inaoqnalia, nnmorosa, longiora petalornm h'mbiim snbao- 
qnantia y. paullo sn^Kfrantia, glabra, fllamcnia angusta o baai paullum dilatata scusim 
attonnata; antherae obluugao v. cllipticao muticao circitor 2 mm. loogoo. Para- 
Btomones ovato>lauoeolati vix y. distinote undnlati acuti ovaria superautos. 

, Fiatilla 6-0, stamina yix y. tnanifosto snporantia, 0-14 mm. louf^; ovaria cylin* 
drioa donso hirta plus minus glandnloso-pilosa, iu stylnm subulatum parto inforiore 
hirtum apico rectum v. reourvum aequilongnm v. sosquilongum attenmvta. 

FoUionli 6-9 patuli subcoriaooi suboyliudrici, o basi ovoidoafsensim attonuati* 
apico oblique rotundato-truucati, uurvis obliqnis erebris prominentibus plUs minua 
auftfetomosautibuB retioulati, sino stylo 18-24 mm. longi, plus minus ^riij^stylis 
UiformibuB 6-10 mm. Idngis apioe saope ciroinnalim rocurvis rosbratiC^ 

^ " Semina numorosa cuneabo-obovoidea voutro carinatai interdum 8ubcosi^t% 
aigra, nitlda y. subopaca, vix puuotulata, 2-2'6 mm. longa. 

TabtiOUl ad Tarietatea Aquilegiae Mocxrcroltiaiiaa' 

determinandas. 

L Oanlis plna minnsve oriuspione foUosus ct saopissime (80-) 4CHB0 om. altitudfae, 
baslm remui glabtescoos v. parco blrtnlus. 

A. Oalcar petalernm lamina brevius r. earn yix aequans. 
a. ,Sepala 10-4K! mm. Tonga; calcaria nnoinata y. plus minus 
inourfat folia baaOaria saepe triternata.1 

A. • 
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39> Sepultt 26-80 mm. lon^ j cAlcaria recta v. via iiic'nrva; folia hasilaria 
bitentata. (Florog olbidi r. etraminci.) 

A. glaaoa^ 

3* Calcar lamina paallo v. malta longinst 

J^iuiao foUoram cauUnornra rntnlinram oT)lonj<o-lancooIatac | scgmenta 
'TWiomm florullarn ijift*Hi>rum Itiucrolntn, latitudino I-lon^itnditus { 
calcar i^^acillimum lamina vix lon^rins mihimniatiim i (aepnla foro 
8’6 cm. longa; stirps asiicctum A. tliaUclrifolian prachmia). 

A. Winterbottomiana". 

► 2). Laciniae folioram modJontm liiieari-obloiijrae v. iibtiiKo ovatno v. |y>tau« 

dato'subquodratac. Calcar rccium v. luvilcr iucurvum, gracilo v. 
erassiuscnlum. 

a. Sepala 25-50 mm. longa. Carpolln 0-9. ^ 

A. suavoolons^^ 

b. Sepala 14-23 mm. longa. Carpclln 5-0. 
a. Foliola infra x)lua minus ginuca, 

A. kunaorensia". 

fl. Foliola utrinquo viriilia, infra ].ialIi(liora. 

A. Walliohiana". 

II. Canlia (saepinshno) snimmlns v. folii-i nnn aUcrove vix ('tmsf>ioiio iiHh'uotns, 
10-40 cm. altitiiiiino, abnsi us<{iteviiios<)-piilM>!jC('ii.‘i unt, uti (H.‘tiu!i pi'ttululiqiio, 
glandiiloso-hirtu . 

A. Catiiis usque u bast, uti tmtioli p(>tiuiuli<|ue, vjnosu-pubcsconit, 10-39 cm. 

allitudino. 

A - afghanica''. 

B. Canlis itsipio » bnsi, uti i)oti>)li pctioluiiqne, glan<lalOiiH>'liirtuK, 30-10cot. 

allitiuliun. 

A. subaphylla". 

XI. Aqiiilegia leptoceras' FU^h. ct (is;J7). (Af|iiiloj^ia 

leptoceras Finch. H Mi-y. Jjinimuii. XU, liitt. 15.'); Jlot. Itog. X, 01; 
Floro doH Serrea III, 2UtJ), 

caule liuiiiili (ciicttcr 20 cm. nii.), foliin aui bitornaiia, aai tor* 
natis.ajique fuliolia tripartilis, glabria, tertninait ohavato cunoato 
api&o ad tortiam qnarlamvo pariom trilubo lafitudino circitor } 
floribus coniphinbua, discuionbua, acpalia atullaliia 
patentibns ovato-ubiungi.s 18-22 inm. longia, petalorum lamina aptco 
rotaudato-truiicaia v. retnaa, calcaro couico recto v. aubiactirvOf 
staminibus pot. limbam auiwrauliba*, carpellia 5. 


Descriptio subspeeiei. 

* Caalia baiM|llia (circitor 20 cm.) tores pluriflorus ant Itnsim Ter*o» gtabor sot, 
ati petiole petioluliqnp, totus puboscona. FoHa longiuacnlo poliotnta, imrrim bitor- 

portim tomata atqno foliolia profumlo trq>artitia j petiuH/'dionim niatoruni 

4>aom, longi basi vaginantcaj pcUolali primarii torctes tttrminafis 1-2 cm. lutigns ' 
1—^ tenaiiialis lougitndlno} fuUnia membranacca, viridia infr.*» pallMiora, 
glabra, folioram bitoruato om aoasilia; tormiiudc obovatum ba«i ennoatam apSoo ad 

40 
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qaartant t. tertiam partem trilobam 16-20 mm. longmn latitndine eireitor f long!- 
tttdinia I lateralia oblique obtriangularia plus minus profnnde biloba {lobig foliolorum 
omnium parce iudso-oronatis, crenis obtusis. Folia oaulina infeiiora 1-3 brerius 
petiolata, snbbiternata; intermedia sessilia trifoliolata r. triseota plus nrinus flssa; 
petiolaria lauceolata bracteiformia. _ 

Flores modioores. Sopala stcllatim patontia, ovato'oblonga, basi uraviter oon- 
stricta, apice obsouro producto subobtnsa, 18-22 mm. louga, latitudine ciroiter % • 
longitudinis, laete lilaoino-caoruleo, apicem versus albescentia, vero apice virides* 
oeutia. Fetalorum lamina obovato-cuneata, apico rotundato-truncata v. rotusa, 10-12 
mm. louga, albida apice ochroleuca; calcar gracilitor conicum, rectum v. modioe 
inourvum, apice subcapitatum, fere | laminae longitudine, lacte caeruleum. Stami* 
na potala 2-5 mm. superantia; antboroo elliptico-oblongao mnticae flavae. Pistilla 
6, stamina paullo supcrartia; oraria pubescentia (an unquam glabra ?); styli 
subrectL 

Follioult recti v, apico divergentes. sino stylo 20-22 mm, longi, (glabresceutos ?), 

Daaria, Sibiria transbaioalensis. 

Valde afilnis A. Moorcroftianae^ var. knnaorensi. 

XII. AquUegia lactiflora" Kar. Kir. (Aqnilegia lactiflora, 
Karelin et KiriUnv in Muse. Bull. 1841, vol. XIV, p. 374), 

canle subprocero folioso parce ramoso, foliis biternatis, folioHs 
sessilibus v. broviter potiolulatis maiusculie viridibns ad medium 
fere tripariiiis segmeniis iuciso-cronatis crenis rotundatis v. ob- 
longis, infloreBoentia fore triflora, sepalis oblongo-lanceolatis 15-20 
mm. longis lacteis petalorum limbo fero dnpio longioribus, calcari* 
bus graoilibus roctis v. leviter incurvis laminae aequilongis v. oa 
manifesto longioribus apico nectarifero vis capitatis, staminibus 
potalomm laminam rotundatam subacquantibus, carpellis 5 villosis. 

Area geograpbica—^Montes Tarbagatai Asiae rossicae. 

XIII. Aqnilegia pubi&ora' Wall. (Aquilegia pnbiflora W<M. 
Cat. 4714; JJoyZe Ill. pag. 55.), 

canle (15-) 40-70 cm. altiiudine saepissime supeme ramoso et 
folioso, foliis basilaribus saepins biternatis, folioUs mediis snb- 
rbomboia v. snbreniformibus saopius ad medium trifiTdis ^ti'tndine 
longitndinis, foliis caulinis saepissime conspicuis, inflorescentia 
(1-) 2-5 (-10)-flora, floribus mediocribns, sepalis OTato-lanceoIatis 
(12-) 20-28 mm. longis latitndiao saepius | longitudinis, petal- 
omm lamina apice votiindata raro rotundato-truncata, oaloare 
nnoinato rarins modioe inourvo saepissime quam lamina breviore, 
stomimbtis laminam subaoqaantibns, carpellis 5-6 g^dnloso-hirtis, 
folUcnUs f 9 re ,2 om. longis. 

Floret a Haio ad lulium. 

Area geograpbica—Himalaya oooidenialis temperata (freqnens) et 
labalpioa (ram)> Afgbania oiientalis. 
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vwr, a. Onimiiigliami P. P., 

canle 25~40 ciu. altitadine plus minus folioso panoifioro, sepalia 
aoutis petala paullo snperantibusi caloaribus inourvis neque na<unatis. 

Himalaya pentapotamica*(^ttttn»nj^Aaf;t !). 

«ar. /3. M^anriensis Boyle, 

canle 40-80, rare 12—30 cm. aUitndino plus rainns mmoso (2—) 
3-8 floro conspicue folioso, sepalis longe aenminaiis petala multo 
superantibns, caloaribus brevibus. 

eubvar. aa caule 40-80 cm. alt. caloaro sultoiroitmatim in* 
curvo. Afghania, in valle Kurrum (Aiichf), in monte 8hend> 
toi (Atich.!); Koshmiria (If. Sah. /, Sedgewick /); Dalhonsio 
{herb. Dr.!); Sirmor, in monte C bur 9 - 10 , 000 ' Dr. /) ; 
Simla (T. T.!), in silva Mashobra ((J.!); Jaunsar Dobar, in 
montibus Hroban (li!), ad Pnki'i (lH); Daira (//.'), monies 
Trusa(D.'); Tibri-Garbwal: supra Dbowdni 13-liOOO'(D.^), 
in vallo Gangis 6-7000' (D I), ad Ifag Tibba 8 - 9000 ' {Oollan!), ' 
Massuri (Eoyh ! K !) ; Kumaoii; propu Naini Tal (A / Dd!), 
in vallo Nila 8 - 9000 ' (D!). 

subvar. Bp. caulo 12-30 cm. aUitndino, caloaro haraaio ranns 
levins incurvo.—In montibus prov, Simla (Juirb, Dr.!). 

var. y. Bubnuda P. D-, 

caulo gracili 15-35 (-40) cm. altitndino simplici v. apico 
floro vix folioso, sopalis longo aciimiiiatis petala raauil'osto ku{M}- 
rantibna, eulenribus brevibus subcireinimtiirt iucurvis, N. W. Him, 
(Wall. Cat. 4714 !) ; ad Soraban (Hcs!), Ualbousio 7000' (Vlnrke!) 
Simla (Sez !), Garhwal (Jierh. Falc.! K!). 

Descriptio sabspeciei. 

Rhizoma horizontalo v. Teriicale, Biilxtylindricum v. HuhfuHiformc, cortico uigm, 
collo £om»|im^liqwii« voalitum et 8-15 uiin. fnituiitiiditio, cauloii 1-3 (mIour. 

Caftlis cr^tuR, supornu ramuBiis rnro Ktmplcx, teres, levitor eiiU^tus, fiHtuIoRUK, 
florifor saepiBsinie 40-70 cm. rarius 1& cm. uUiluiiioe, Iwhi l'&-3 niiu. crainUudinc, 
folioBUB taaro »ubnu«luB, snbglaber v. mimm Iiirtelhiii. 

Folia basilaria iongiesimo putiulata caiiio Horifero saltom sobdoplo broviora 
6-90 cm. longa{ petiolus basi iu vngiuam lancoointam nierabranacoatn 10-90 mm. 
longam convergentim norvosam diiatatUR, Rnbtcr«.Ns tenniter sulcatUB, bad supra 
leviter canaliculatus, 2*6-20 cm. longus, 1-2 mm cnuisitudiDo; lamina biternata raHos 
tritemata, rare fSlio ono altcrovo temato atque foliolis truentis j pelioiitK primarii 
giaoiles sabglabri ▼. proi>o insertionem petioloram secundarieram pranaertim villoso- 
pabescecies, tcrminalis 12-60 mm. tungiuO'4-0'8 crassitudinc, Iiftci4,)cs terminalis 
btngitadinei foliola tnnuiter mambranacea, viridia infra pallidiora, tennittala loogi'' 
asode ▼. breviter pctiolniatam v. aubsemilo circDtnscri{}tiooo sabrbombenm sub* 
iaodiametricam 1-4*6 cm. longiun latiusqae et Ixisi late cuneatom, vcl semiortil^ 
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oulare ▼. snbreoiformo basiqno Babtruncatnm, Baepisaime fere ad medium palmaitim 
trilobum rariue ad duas partes v. fore ad basim usque tripartitum, lobo medio 
cnnoato-oboTato v. brovifcor oblonf,'o, latifcudiuo lon^itadinis, symmetrioe ▼. 
asymmotrice lobato-cronato orcnis latcralibus duabus saopius intogorrimis termiuali 
brovioribus, lobis latoralibus breviter linoari-oblongis parco croaatis t. irregulariter 
'nciso-crenatis crcnis pauciorenulatis t. intcgorriTuis ; petiolulus seoundarius medius 
om. longns y. snbuullns, latoralos torminali luanifosto broidores t. sessiles } foliola e 
latoralia trapezoidoa asymmetrice latequo cunoata, ad medium v. fere ad basim 
inaeqaalitor bipartita v, tripartita lobatavo partitioiio externa inacqualiter orenate 
bilobata media triloba v. tcicrona, lobis crenisvo intcgcrrimis v. paucicrenulatis, 
orouia apioe obtusis v. rotundatis, ovatis v brevitor oblongia. 

Folia oaulina intormodia spai'sa sursuni gradatim minora ct brevius potiolata, 
basilaribus subconformia soj^l foliola baud rare suhsossilia et Inbi saepo tnanifostiua 
Hnoari-oblongi; folia floralia iuforiora brodsHuno potiolata, petiole ad vaginam 
litioarom 3-7 (-16) mm. longam rodiicto, lornata v. snbbitornata foliolis longo 
potiolnlatis triscotis v. tripartitis, sognieutis incisis laciuJis Riiblincaribus orenato* 
sorratis rarius lanooolatis; folia floralia siipciiora subscssilia trisocta, segmontia 
latemlibus intogris Janccolatis, rarius triddis, integerriinis v. parco sorratis, ter* 
minali intogro v. trifido, snmmn fsaopo bractoiformia lancoolata. 

Itillorescontia raro nnitiova saopissinio 2-5 (-8)-flora, laxissima, Podnnculi 
graoiU's 2-10 cm. luiigi lovitor sulcati v. tcrctos, npicum versus pilis pateutissimis 
denso puboBoentcs interdiim viscosi. Flores modiocres orccti v. niitantcs purpurea v. 
Iniida, ooncoloros. Scpala membniTiopa orato-Ianccoliita longo ncnmiiiata rarissimo 
cimeatu-aoututa, basi saepo constrietn, apioe sofn)ier obtiisinsctilo horbucea, 20-28 
rariiiB 12-16 mm. louga, latitiidino saiqiisnimu circiter x'ai’iiis f v.longitudinis, 
ijorvis 3 ramosis apiei'm vorsus convergoutibus p'ronrsa, petala 6-14 mm. osco 
dentin rarissimo pntnia pnullulo faniiim snperaiitin, dorse pins minus pultoscoutia* 
Petala dorso pitboruin; lamina oixlongo-ebovata npieecpie rolimdatn rarius obleuga 
trnncata 11-18 mm. louga; calcar n basi ample oeuuidoa subabrupto v. scnsim 
in partem npicnlom subcyliiidricam v. Icnitt'r conicum attcuuutum, apico circinna* 
tira V. unoinatim inourvnm laminae longitndine rnrins levitcr inourvum, apico 
vi-x cnpltalnm. Stamina 30—10, laininam petalennn vix suporani ia ; dlamonta inae- 
qiialia, longiora 7-i) min. Ixroviora 6-6 mm. longa, o basi medico dilututa iu partora 
Bupcrioroni augnstissime Unoarom angnsfnta; anllicrao oonformos, dolongae, 2-2‘6 mm. 
longao. Porastemonos oblongi, apioe acnto apicnlati, snbundnlati, 6-6 mm, toixgi, sub* 
pcrsistontes. Pistilla 6-6, orectn v. subpatnla, 10-13 mm. longa} ftj^indrica 

patoutim puboscentia, in styliim gvadatim v ^snbabnipte atteuuat?} styli 'subulati 
ovorio vix v. multum longioros, apic«' ad ultimum romirvi. 

Folllouli 6-6 oluu'iacci, siilxcylindrioi et apiccm versus paullum attennati, in 
stylum* filiformom 6-6 mm. longnm ebliqno attennati, tonuitor sod consiiicuo cro* 
brnqno retioulatomervosi, subglabri, sine stylo oirciter 2 cm. longi, aut paralloH 
aut snepissimo a medio recnrvl r' apico into d^vorgcntcs. 

Semina numerosa, obloiv/a, sectiono transvevsa subtriangnlaria dorso leviter 
onxvata vontre coriuata, tea*.-* nigra v. subbruunea nitida laevi. 

Folia ^ foliola A. vulgad plcrumquc subsimilia, sed interdum omnino sunt 
- Aqnilogiao pfrenaicae. 

XIY. A<|Ull6gia Ottonis' Orph. (Aqnilegia Ottonis, Orphantdes 
in Bom Diagp.i. sdr. 11. Ko. 1 pag. 14 ot 15} Aquilegia Amaliae Meld- 
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reich in BiiisR. Diagn. (?er. IT. No. 1 pag. 11; A. pyronaioaasA. Bertolonii 
=sA. Magellensis Porta at Itigo exsicc, ; A. nevadeusia Bmss. ?)» 

caiile, uti petioH petiolnlique, glandnloso-puboscenti, 35—70 cm. 
altitudine 1-6 flora folioso; folHs basilaribna biternatis; foliolis 
seasilibus v. saepias potiolulatis supi'a viridibus infra glanois basi 
ionge cuneatis, terminali ad medinm uaqne r. ultra mediam tii- 
partito, partitiono media cronis tribiis, lateralibus crania binis in- 
cisis, crenis integris v. cronulatia ; foHia canlinia infcrioribus doo- 
bus V. tribua foliis basilaribus subconformibus v. bravius potiolatia, 
snperioribua trifoliolatis v. iriaeclia segmoniia liiieari-lanceolatiSy 
aummia lancoointis intogris, floribua paullo miuoribus qaain in 
Aquilegia vulgari tyjnca (var. varia 3/ti/y),*aepalia oblougia acniia 
pallide violaccis v. lacto caonilcis, petaloruni lamina albida apico 
rotundata v. lotundato-iriiiicatit, calcartbiis npico subinourvia 
laminao ftabacquilongiH, ataniiiiibna liiuburn siiptM'aiiiibna, carpellia 
paraliclis v. apico tlivorgontibiis, 12-15 mm. loiigia aominibaa 
grauulatia.—Graccia, Ilalia muridionali.*;, (Sierra Nevada?). 

var. a. typica, 

fuliulis in .sogrncnla oblonga nUra modinni iticisis, aopalia catcari* 
busquo laetc oao’-uleiH obtusiu.souliH, petuiia apico rotnndato*trun> 
catia, (carpelli.s apioe divorgontibus), 

var. p. Amaliae" Ih hlr., 

foliolis atl niedinm ussqno bi- v. trilobia, aopalia ca1oaribtia((ae 
pallide violaceo-caeruieis ituiitis, petulia apico rotundatia, (carpcilia 
parallel is). 

Tabella analytica ad subspecies Aquilegiae vulgaris Lin. 

determinandas. 

I. Alabastri BabcyUndrict. Sopala in floro npcrtn erocto-imtull (fiblf)n<jo*lrtnciH>latH. 

Flosca biooloroa. Calcuria ssM'piftuimo uucinaia). 

^ ^ A. oitysopala' 

II. Alnbaatrl, "noglectis calfiariboB, pins minus ovoulni v. pHipBoiiJei. Bcpala la 

floro imteutia v. patentissima. 

A. Calcaria ia floro aporto un< inntim incurvn. ^ 

SI. Calcaria laminar 8Jib.ncqailoiijfa v. na niaiiiff’Hte lonjriora. 

a. Stamina longiora lamina I mm breviora v. I-IO inm. lonf^intn. 

a. Folliculi 18-25 mm. Iniigi, « biiHi ovoblea at»«nni«ii. F<*lia cimlina 
inflma baud raro foliis baBilaribus soljeonfonuia, (foliola fol. tiaii 
10-50 mm. longa). 

a. Cronao fol. has. brevitor lineari'oblonj?a®, mwliis rotundat^»*sab« 
quodrulis. (Foliola teniiia, plus niiiiua gilwc'a ; calcaria gracib 
lima grtwlatim hatnata; floros albidi v. straminci v. pailido 
puruuroil. 

A. MoororolUana' Wintorbottomiaiia" 
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fi, Orenae fol. bas. laepissime rotundatae r. obtnsae. (Fofiola riridi^; 
oaloaria orassiaacala Baepe subabrapto anoimta} floras, par* 
pareo-caemloi t. violaoei ▼. oaeraleo*lilacini t. rofeaoenti'oinE^ 
monei.) « 

A. Tulgaria' im. 

b. Folliouli 12-15 mm. long^. Folium oaulinum infimum saepissime 
foUis basilaribus dissimilo. Foliola media fol. bas. lfl-20 mm. 
longa. 

A. Bertolonii' Schott, 

b. Stamina quam lamina 2-11 mm. breviora. «. 

a. Orenae mediae fol. bas. rotundatae ▼. rotundatO'Snbquadratae. Folia 
oaulina saopiaa basilaribus disaimilia. Lamina petalorom saepiua 
apioo rotiyaidata. 

a. Pistilla 5. Folliculi 12-16 mm. longi suboylindri. (Sepala 24-30 
mm. long^, apice acuta t. acuminata. Flores caoralei). 

A. Bertolonii' SchoU, 


0, Pistilla (6-) 6-12. Folliouli 20-30 mm. longi, e basi oroidca plus 
minus attenoati. (Sepala 16-45 mm. longa. Flores saepo dis* 
coloras.) 

A. glandulosa^ Fischer. 

b. Orenae mediae fol. bas. breviter lineari-oblongi. Folia caulina in* 
foriora basilaribus snbconfonuibus, lacintis vero saepissime magia 
linearibus. (Sepala saepissime 82-45 raro 27 mm. longa. Flores 
subooncolores. Folliouli 24-30 mm. longi.) 

A. alpina' Lin, 


18. Oaloaria laminae lon^fitudine. 

a. Stamina petalomm limbo 2-11 mm. breviora. 
a. Oaloaria o basi late conoidca in apicom nneinatum attennata. Canlis 
12-40 om. altitudine. Petalorum lamina rotonduta y. oblouga et 
apioe obtusa. Flores caoralei ▼. discolores. Sepala saepe plus 
80 (16-45) mm. longa. 


b. 


b. 






A. glandxdosa^ Fischer. 

Oaloaria grooilia. Oaulis 60-70 om. altitudine. Lamina rotundato* 
trunoata. Flores violacoi. Sepala minus 30 mmv longa, 

A. Tulgans' L»». Bernardi" 

Stamina limbnm fere attingentia ▼. superantia. ^ , *■ '' 

Petalorum lamina apice rotundato*trunoata ▼. plane tfflncata.'' 
a. Oaulis 8-25 om. altitudine, 1* (rarissmo 2*) floras, saepissime uni* 
fblius. Flores caoralei v. petala purpurea. Sepala ovata apice 
obtusa. 


A. nivalis' Fate, 

fi, Oaulis 40-70 om. altitudine, foliosus, 2* ▼. plnriflorus. Flores albi 
y. stramfaaei r. pallido purpurei Sepala oyato*lanoeolata ▼. 
elliptioo'oolonga breviter aouminata. 

A. Uoororoftiana' firagrans". 

if, Oaulis 12-60 cm. altitudine, saepius plnriflorus et foUosuB. Sepala 
saepissime anguste ovato*lanoeolata longe aouminata. Florea 
purpurei v. loridi* 


A. pubiflora' WaU. 
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Feialoram lamina apioo rotandato. 

# B. Calcaria recta rel loviter inoorva neqne nnoinata. 


A. puliiflor*' WM, 


9. Fetalomm lamina fere 6 mm. longa. Calcar lamina ploa dnplo loi^iM* 


A. grata'ifafp. 

IS. Lamina 9-45 mm. longa. Calcar laminae snbaequilongnm ▼, seeqtil* 
longnm, rarfas lamina fere dnplo brorins, rarissimo dnplo longins. 

a. Stamina limbo 2-6 mm. brcriora. Flores cacrulei. 

a. Petala apice Haopissimo rotundata. Sopala 14^27 mm. longa. Folli- 
cnli Bubcyliudrici, 8~16 mm. longi. 

a. Foliolnra medium foliomm basilarinm bitomatomm iriangnlariter 
enneato-obovatnm r. cuneato-dultoidonm, latitudino -1—^ longi* 
tndinis. Fuliola distant ia r. approxgiiata. Cauifs petiuli petio* 
lull saepins hirti y. pubuscentes. 

A. Visoosa' Oman. 

0 . Foliolum medinm fol. baa. loniforme v. late rhumbeum, lafcitndine 
(-1") longitndtnis. Foliola sese attingontia v. saopinssoso 
obtegentia.. 

A. pyrenaioa' DO. 

t. Petala apice rotnndato-tmncata. Sopnia 82-45 mm. lunga. Foilionli 
o basi ovoidea attonnati 25-30 mm. longi. 

A. alpina' Lin. 

b. Stamina potalornm Umbum fore attingentia y. suporautiu. Fibres hand 

raro disoulorus, sepala sai'po albida y. slramiuua y. violacca. 

B. Petalorum lamina apice rotundata. 

a. Flores concoltires. (Semina niiuntissimo pnncinlata, fore laovia). 
an. Sepala oblongo-lanceolata (15-20 mm. longa) pctaloquo coluro 
lacteo. 


. A. laotiflora' Kar. Kir. 

00 . Sepala oyaiodancoolata rarissimo ovata (12-28 mm. lonj^). 
Flares purpnroi y. Inridi. 

A. pubiflora' Wad. 

0. Flor^ discolores, sepalis ao caloaiibos violaoeo-caerulois, petalis 
albidis. Semina granulata. 

^ * A. Ottonia' Amaliae" Jteidr, 

h. Petalorum lamina rotundato-trancata. 

J * Semina granulata. (Caulis 85-70 cm. alt., foliis bas. bitematis, 

* '* sepalis caloaribosqac lacte caeraleis, lamina pet. albida}. 

A. OttoDia' typioa" Orph. 

0 , Pentina miorosoopice punctulata, fere laevia. 

aa. Laiitudo folioli terminnlis fol. baa. ^-| longitadinia Folia 
basilaria yiz unquam simpliciter temata. 

BI. Fiores saepins 8-9. Sepala apice ouneeto-aentata y, acumi* 
nsta. Calcaria snbalata. Pet. lamina apice rotnadato< 
truncata. 

so. Flores caernleo*yiolacei, concolorca 

A. Tulgaria Lin. robtlbomu P. B." 

00 , Flores conoolores albidi y. straminei, discolores sepalis 
dilate yiolaoeis petalis ochroleucis y. caeruleis y. pnr* 


puzeis. 


A. KoororofUana' Won. 
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fii. PloroB Bolitarii v. raro 2. Sepala opic© obtusa. Calbaria orasai- 
usoale conoidca v. aubcylindrica v. sacoata. Pot. laTnirift (.pio© 
truncata ot siuuata, r. retnaa, r. cmargiaata. 1# 

• A. nivalis' Fate. 

bb. Latitudo folJoli medii fol. has, for© f lonpritadinis. Folia saepo 
simplicifcor teruata, f Sepala caornlea, pet. lamina ocbroloaca.) 

A. leptoceras' Fisch. et Mey. 

Aqailegia antem inter Rannncnlacoarura genera recentior videtur 
esse. Quae sontentia non solum insigni ilia mntabilitato formarub 
atque snmma. omnium incnnstantia nofcamm quibus rerurn herbariarnm 
periti ad species discernondas uti consuerunt, sod efciam sabspecierum 
per regioues borealcs orbis torrarum distrlbutione comprobatur. Nam 
varietate varia Aquilogiae vulgaris typicao oxcopta, nulla subspecies 
vel varietas montuosis Asiae communis cst cum regionibus Europae 
occidentalis, atque una tantum species, A. glandnlosa, non solum in 
iugis Sibiriae sed etiam in raontibus transsilvanicis nascitur. Aquilogia 
qnidem atrata in saltibus thianshaiucia gigni dicitur, sod vori similo 
ost stirpem illam in varietate Karolini Aquilogiae vulgaris adnumo- 
randam esse. Neque dubitandiim cst quin stirpes ill.ao liimalaicae, 
quae raorpbologice ab A. pyronnica' ot A. alpina' nullo modo diffe- 
runt, vorietates existiraandao sint A<iuilegiao nivalis' ot Mooi’croftianae' 
nee proximo connexao cum formia illis in Alpibus ot monte pyi-cnaco 
natis. 

Atque propter artissimara omnium Aquilegiarum cognationem vix 
difficile esse dixeris historiara generis * vestigaro. Et cerium quidem 
est noctaria formae illius priscae, ex qua omuos species Aquilegiae 
ortae sunt, ecalcamta fuisao, cum non solum florea monstrosas A. 
vulgaris ecalcaraias in hoftis nasci videamus, sed etiam, quod maxiwi 
argumenti est, species una rite ecnleai-ata a Potanino ex ]^ansu allata sit. 
Sed inter stirpes generi Aquilogiae propinquas vix ullae sunt quae tarn 
insignem Aquilegiae ocalcaratao vel Aquilegiae brevistylao simflitudi- 
nemprae se ferant quara Tsopyri species nonnullao asiaticao et americanae. 
Et petala gibba Aquilegiae ecalcarntao petal is qnarnudam formai*nm 
Isopyri mioropUylli et graudidori simlllima, sod dnplo vel triple 
maiora j haeo interdum a vora baai aporta minimeque bilabiata, obova- 
to-oblonga, dorso vix miuus gibba quara petala A. eoalcaratae, apico 
Totusa V. emarginato, nervia interdum ramosis. Et quamqnam necta- 
ria Aquilegiae brevistyk,', quae statura foliorumque figura Isopyro 
biternato quamj>rpximo aooodlt, calcarata sunt, eorum laminae baud 
taro more Isopyri grandiflori v. anemojiuidis apico sunt emarginatae. 
OarpoUa antem A. brovistylae interdum glabra sunt et nucleus ovulorum 
bmis int^umentis vestitus, uti sunt in grege Isopyrorum. 
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Qaafnm remm oonsidoiutioaem soquentibos nobis lioilnm oon- 
.Oessumqae sit speoiem illam autiquam, cui Aqnilegiani pasoftTn nntnpff 
liceaty quasi construere atquo aedificaro. Stirps erat altitudiue 
medioori, foliis bitomatis, florHbua parvulis, sepalis quinque, neotaHis 
subconcavis gibberis apiee emax'ginatis, iilaiaentis stamiuum iuttmoruRi 
la*pcoolatis antbens j^arvis termiuatis, carpellis quiiiqne glabris, somi- 
nibus laevibus. Hauo apeciera terra geuuifc ilia, qua Asia ot Aiuerioa 
plim iuncta erant. Ex ea natae sniit species illao priscao asiaticaa 
atque americanae: priraum Aquilcgia ecalcamta, turn, gibbero in calcar 
producto, Aquilegia parviiloia et Aquilcgia brevist;y'la. Cum autem 
initio buius aevi planitics Sibiriac et .Europao scptentrionalis o iiiari 
glaciali emersissent ot caelum mitius Oerct, species illao priscae pritnum 
varietates tros ediderant: unam carpellis glabris (A sibiricarn), altemm 
(A. Yiridifloram), Aquilcgiae parvidorac proximnm, scpulis vix praetor 
nectaria oniincutibus sod carpellis hirlis, tertiam sopalis putalistjua 
yalde variabiiibus, carpellis autem semper hirlis. Tcrtia haec spculcs 
parens fuit duarum greguni, quarum unn, sopalis lunecolalis oicctu- 
patulis alabastris subcylindricis, rogionum illaruui iucola ilobat (|uao a 
mari gobionsi ad onentem solem spcetabsint; altera autem non solum 
per rogiones Asiao borealis ac centralis, sed etiam per Europam totam 
nsquo ad montom Atlautem late ditEuudebatur. Miriiiea vero uius 
facultas ad varias conditioncs cacH loci iuseotorumqno so nccommudandi. 
Nam Sores 01041001*08 stii’pium in loois silvaiicis demtssioribus ortariiiti 
in montibns altioribus saepu maxirai atquo spociosissiiui evadiiiit, life 
facilius apes papiliouesyo procul ad se ulliciant. In iucis humidioi-ibus 
autem caules petioli fuliolaque suoiie magis villosa vei hUii$, utquu in 
atillicidiis rupestribus conspicuo glanduloso-piliwa. 

Ab Aqnikigia autem vulgari mutabiliiaiu nequaquam suporata ost 
grex ilia quae, orta, ut yidotur, in Asia ericutaii, per Alasiikam et 
llonteg abxosos diffusa usque od more atlanticum ot in Americaiu con* 
tralemjiorvenit. 

Vix iSubitaudum esse opiuamur quin Aquilegia cauadcusis ortgiuom 
trabat a parento variotatis illao Aquilegiae lorniosae cuiqs iuuigiMom 
PLanchon*) iu tabula nomine Aquilegise arcticao depiuxit; verisimile 
autem egt Aquilegiam arcticam, quae vix a varieialo kamtsiiatiea a 
Fisohero descripta calcaribus brovioribus videiur differe, prafcciaui esse 
a £orma ilia prisca Aaiae orientalis, quae, immigrana in regioueM inand* 
shniicas et sinenses in Aquilegiam oxysepalam commutata csk Nam 
utvipn stirpB ilia, cui Aquilegiam hybeidam Sims dixit uomon, bibrida 
foerit an species vera ncscio; stirpes vero, quas Ledebom* scribit e sotnio 
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nibtis davuricis in liorto dorpatensi natas esse, vix dixeris bibridas fnisse 
Aqnilegiae vulgaris ot Aquilogiao canadensis. Folia autem et alabafitri 
Bgnra et sepalorum directio et color Boris, uti depicta sunt in tabula 
Simsii, omnino sunt Aqnilegiae oxysepalae, neque similitudb Aqnilegiae 
bybridao cum Aqnilegia arctica et A. canadensi minus insignia. 

At vero quanta nectariorura est mntabilitas ip Aquilegia formosa ! 
Nam varietas arctica, in tabula picta a Plancbon lineis descripta et a 
Bongard in insula Sitoba lecta, non solum sonsim sensimqne in Aqui- 
legiam truncatam, varietatem cximiam, transit, sed calcaria stirpium ib 
horto kewensi cultamm gracillime evadebant atque ealcaribus Aqui- 
legiao caeruloae simillima. At Ledebonr in annotatione ad Aquilegiam 
formosam discrimen buius speclei ot Aqnilegiae canadensis partim in 
longitudine calcnris cum lamina comparata ponit; dicit enim de A. for¬ 
mosa ;—‘ cnlcaribns rectis lamina trnncata quadruple longioribus genitalia 
subaequantibus, sopalis ovato-lanceolatis patentissimis genitalia calcaria- 
qno snperantibus,' et do A. canadensi:—‘ ealcaribus rectis lamina trun- 
cata dnplo longioribus, genitalia subaequantibus, sepalis ovatis calcari> 
bus genitalibusque brevioribus, stylis demum exsertis.’ Vidimus iamen 
spooimina A. canadensis var. typicae ealcaribus lamina quintuple longi- 
oribns et sepalis fiorum aportorum androccio sublongioribus. 

Atque formao illae cultao, quae cum stirpibus kamtshaiicis quoad 
calcaris longitudinom cum laminae mensura compamtam congrucro 
videntur, ab Aquilegia chrysantba non distinctac nisi notis, nt videtur, 
vilibus. Be siaminibus Aqnilcgino cnoruleao ante diximus. Mensura 
autem calcaris cum limbo nectarioruni comparata yebomentor variat; 
lamina enim nunc vix vicosima pars calcaris nunc calcare ferme sesqui 
longior. Forma quoque limbi petalorum vix ad species disceruendas 
apta; nam in exemplaribus in liorto kewensi cultis lamina a medio 
versus apioem attenuata est,* quod vidimus ctiam in Aquilegia truncata; 
in varietate arctica autem Plancbonii et in varietate typica Fiecberif 
neotariorum lamina est aplco truncata. Aquilegiao igitur ^(HriOanae 
idem spootaculum praebont atque Aquilegiao asiaticae el enropaeae: 
omnes enim partes, quae quidem ad praeguationem ope insectomm 
factam aptao sint, eximio mntabilos esse, praesertim cum pollen etiam 
sine adiumentis extornis et advcnticiis in stigmata einsdem Boris per- 
venire potest. At voro cum meminimus Aquilegiam arcticam, formo¬ 
sam Fisoheri, tmnoatam ad eaudem speciom pertinero atque stirps ilia 
in tabula 6552 Bot. Mag. depicta, non possumus non conclndere Aqni- 
legiam caemleam et ebrysantbam quoque ad eandem gregem esse redi* 
gendas. 

* Vide etiam Bot. Mag. talx 65S2..'! 

f Lodeboor, Flora rosaica Vol. 1. 
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Discrimeu antem Aquiie^iae Skinneri et A, canadensis in msgni* 
tndine florem posiium cst. Sepala yci*o A. canadensis typicao lumo 
Tix 12 mm, nunc fere 24 mm longa, no magnitudinem florum notam 
demonstravimus esse maxim<f dubiam in Aqnilegiis kimalaicis. Qua- 
propter credimus fore ut formas mcdias inter A. canadensom ot A. 
Skinneri in Mexico borcali inveniaiitnr. 

Insigne unum ct solum quod, practer iudamontum carpollornm, 
magis constare repex’imus in cognationo Aqnilogiao vnlgana ost diroctio 
aepalorum ; nam cum in plerisquo siibspcciebus sepalu patontia vol 
patentissima sint, in Aquilegia oxysepala sepala sacpiKsiuio ereclo- 
patula reperiuntur, vix unquam subpatentisi. Non osfc hoc iaijicn 
semper signum certum spociei bonao ; nam stqwla A. raoa»lensiH typicao 
interdum magis patent (juam soIent in siirpibns pluriinis, noque snnt, 
ut videtur, semper patcntissiina in A({iiil(*gia obiysaiiHui. Quodsi banc 
notam putemus ad species internosceudas non satis babero facultatis, 
ac si roliquorum inconstautiam signorum in nu-ntt' ngitmnus, hnrum 
rcrum cogitationo coactis nobis, qiiamvis iuvitis, conrodondum csso 
videtur, formas onines americanas ad duo spocies roferendaa esso : 
nnam, Aquilegiam brevistylarn, quae vinculis propinquitntm maximo 
cum Aquilegiao sibirica coninneta cst, nhcrain <[iiac, magis cognala 
Aquilegiac oxyscpalac, Aquilegiam foiinosarn, tiuncatam, oaernleam, 
ebrysantbam, flavescentcm, canadensom, Skinneri amideciitur. 3lac 
sententia pei-ducti Aquilegias americanas boc modo clisponoudas csso 
existimamus. 

(1) . A. brevistyla Hook. 

(2) . A. canadensis X in. 

subsp. I. A. fonnosa' Fincher, 
stibtp. II. A. caerulea' Juntf'g. 
sifbsp. JJI. A. flavescens' iro/.*. 

•subsp. IV. A. canadensis (yrica Lin. 

*^8ninp, V. A. Skinneri' 

Si voro*directioni sepalorura maioi-oni ad fipeeics discemendas viin 
tribuamus, formas amen'eauaa boc modo dispouero licnerit. 

(1) . A. brevistyla Hook. 

var a. vera, carpellis Ymbesccntibns, 

car. leiocarpa P. B., cari>elli» glaberrimis. Montes saxosi. 

(2) . A. fonnosa Fischer. 

Subsp. I. vera* . . • - . * i 

var a arctlca riaueh., ncctarioruni laiftjdb trancata, c^- 

* caribns subiufundibuliforinibus lamina sesqui v. snb- 
duplo longioHbus. 
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wf.fi. kamtslbaticA P. B., lai&iiia issteiuribTis 

lamina snbqnadraplo longioribas. 
var. y. ttUBCftta Fisch., lamina truncata y. apicem ventas ob> 
tusa calcaribnH conicis vel 3i*asso sabnlatis multo breviora. 
var. 8. sazicola P. B., lamina rotnudato-oyata apico obtusa 
calcaribus subulatiB broviore. 

Siibsps. II. caenilea James. 

var. a. macrantha Book., floribns nlbidis y. pins minus 
caeruleis v. ocbraceis. «. 

var. fi. chrysantha A. Gray, floribus aurois. 

(3). A. flavescens Wata, 

(4.) A. canadensis. 

Suhap. I. typica. 

var. a. vera, sepalis 10-24 mm. longisj calcai'ibus lamina duplo 
y. quintuplo longioribus elongato-Bubiiifuudibaliformibns. 
var fi. Fendleri, sepalis fere 0 mm. iougis, calcaribus elongatis 
gracilibus. 

Bubap. 11. Skinnerl Uodk. 

Aquilegiam Skiiineri vero, dum formao mediae inter banc formam 
et A. canadensem desnnt, speciem propriam sumero licebit. 

Adicimus tabellam analyticam ad species subspcciesque americanas 
deteminandas. 

I. Calcar crasBiuscnle subiilatijm manifesto incurvnm laminae acqnilongnm v. ca 

panllo brovius. Scpala 12-lB mm. longa. Stamina potalomm limbo breviora. 
Corpolla glabra v. imboBcemtia. 

A. brevistyla Book. 

II. Calcaria ant elongato-infandibniiformia lamina paullo v. ponnulto longiora 

roota T. loriter iucurva aiifc gracillitno subulnta aut couica. Stamina sae* 
piuB ultra limbnm pet ominoutia vcl, si limbo broviora, sopaU. 2 cm. longa ▼. 
longiora. Carpolla liirta. " 

▲. Sepala patentia v. patentiBsima. ^ 4* * 

«. Oaloaria graoillimo aubulaia. • • 

a. Filaxnoiita in oolumnam subcyliudrioam sociata, stamina cozispione 

exserta. Flores auroi v. calcaria sopalaquo plus minuB lateritia y. 
rubra. 

A- formosa Fiteh,, euh»p. yerSi parte, 

b. FOamenta plus minus diyergontes, baud raro in capitulum snbglabo* 

aum oongesia, v si subparaUela, stamina pot. lamina bxeviora r. earn 
fere aequantia. PeiuloTam lamina apico truncata. Flores albi, 
oohxoleuoi, oaerulei, aorei, (Calcaria 2&-70 mm. longa.) 

A. oaerulea James. 

IB. Oalcttria elcngato'inlanilibuliformia. Columna standnea oylindrica petata 
multo superana 
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». OilowIiunaiftiiiliaT.praw Seaila 

T> rabia. 

_ A. formosa JV•c^. tu^sp. irera «»jMirf*. 

b. Caloaa* lamma vix longiiy. Flores flari. (Sepala 12-18 mm. longa.) 

_ ^ , A. flayosoexui, ITai#. 

B. Sepala erecta, ereeto-palmk v. rix patentia. 

j IL Oaloaaria 15-26 mm. longa. FollieuU fero 2 cm. longi. 

A. oauadeiuiis Hn. 

». Caloaria fere 4 cm. longa. Follicali 3-8-6 cm. longi. {St‘i»ala riroutia.) 

• A. Skinnori Hook. 

Nnxio progrediamur ad species, quas qaidom aocipiamtis, rite do* 
finiendas. 

ITe tamen nimia notninuTn ac synonjiTnornniftjtirpiuin anioricanarnm 
confasio exstitorit, Aquilegiam forraosam efc (lavoscentcra ab Aqnilegia 
canadensi scrangemns, quae i«s nocessitat-em nobis nlTfrt, si qitidom 
nobismet ipeis yelimus coustaro, Aquilegiao oxysepatae ab Aquilegia 
vnlgari separandae. 

I. Aquilegia ecalcarata Maxim., 

sepalis subpatentibna 1 v. fero 1’5 cm, longis, noctariis gibbis 
nee calcaratis, lamina apice complanata fero f sopnlornm longtiu* 
dine, carpellis hiriis. (Vix ab A. {mrviflora soparauda.) 

II. Aquilegia parvifLora Tjedebour, 

sepalis patentibus 1-1‘4 cm. longis, neciariis brovitcr calcaraiis, 
lamina apice obtusa concava sepalis sabduplo broviore, carx^ollis 
birtis. 

HI. Aquilegia yiridiflora Pallas^ 

sepalis patentibus v. patuHs (virescontibus) 10-J8 mm. longuj, 
nectariomm lamina subcomplanata subbrevioribus v. fero ^ eiua 
longitndine, calcaribas 1*60118 v. apice incurvis, oarpoUia birtis. 

ly. Aquilegia brevietyla iZboArcr, 

• iepalis patentibus 12-15 cm. longis, nectariorum lamina apioe 
bbud coifcava sepalis subduplo broviore, mlearibus erasso subulaiis 
modioe incurvis fore laminae longitudiuo, carpellis gUborrimis r. 
pnbescentibus. 

y. Aquilegia eibirica Zam., 

sepalis patentibus r. patentissimis lB-25 mm. longis, nontari* 
omm lamina apice non concava sepalornm longitiidino, calcari* 
bus snbnlatis apice bamatis, carpellis glnborrimia v. ad snturam 
rentralem minute pubernlis. • • 

yi. Aquilegia vulgarie Irtn., 

sepalis patentibus v. patentissimis nectariorum lamina saepiasi-' 
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» * 

me manifesto longioribns, alabastris (caloaribxis neglectfs) oroideis 
V. ellipsoideis, nectarioram lamina apico non concava calcaribns 
rectis v. uncinatis forma varia, carpellis birtia. 

TII. Aquilegia ozysepala Trautv.t * 

sopalis erecto'patulis, nectariorum calcaribns bamatis (vix nn- 
qnam rectis) snbnlatis lamina sopalis manifesjbo breviore sublongi- ( 
oiibus, carpellis birtis. 

YIII. Aquilegia canadensis Lin., 

sopalis erectis v. erocto-patulis 9-25 mm. longis, nectarioram 
lamina longioribus, calcaribns lamina duplo r. qnintuplo longiori- 
bus elongato-subin|aadibuliformibna v. gracilibus, carpellis birtis. 

IX. Aqnilegia flavescens Wais., 

sopalis plus minus reflexis nectariorum lamina paullo longioribus, 
calcaribns lamina vix longioribus elongato-subinfundibuliformibns 
subincnrvis, (iloribns flavis), carpellis birtis. 

X. Aqnilegia formosa Ftsch., 

sopalis patontissirnis v. subrcfloxis rarius patcntibus nectariorum 
lamina manifesto longioribus, calcaribus aut crassiuscule conicis 
lamina mnlto longioribus, aut olongato-subinfundibuliformibus 
lamina sesqui v. subduplo longioribus ant gracillimo subulatis rectis 
V. medico incurvis, carpellis birtis. 

Aqnilegia voro volubilis Maack mihi plane ignota. 

Cognationes autoni spociorum generis Aquilegiao in tabula nostra 
prima monstrare conati sutnus; in tabala sccunda affmitates gvegia 
Aqnilegiae vulgaris exhibentnr; in teriia doniquo propinqnitates forma- 
rum americanarum indicavimus. 

Atquo ut in rerum, do quibus qnaesierimus, repetitione per capita 
deourramus, baoc nos oxistimamus demonstravisse 

(1) indumentum caulis et foliornm ad species generis Aqriilegiae 

discernendas non usui esse; , « 

• ^ i 

(2) folia basilaria ac caulitia quoad divisioncs ^olioloramque 
figdium^et magnitudinem ita vai'iabilia esse ut ad species seiungendas 
non valcant, quod quidem saepc accidit in generibas, quae constant 
ex stirpibns, quarum folia sunt composita; 

(3) partes oas stirpiuni, quae iu praegnationo ope inscctorum 
facta anxilio sint, saope n>utabiHtate maxima alTectas esse, ut uotae ab 
iis sumptae, uti magnit udo colorque florum, nectariorum forma, men- 
surae comparatae nectarii ao staminum atque carpellorum, directio 
partis styli stignicftosae, baud rare dubiae sint minimeque certae; 

(4) omnes Aquilegias artissima naturae colligationo consociatas 
esse, quod efficiat ut formae hibridae quam facillime ox formis divei^B 
prooreentor, quae res uotissima est bortulanis; 
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(6) stirpes dmnmo similes uon solum ex eadom forma sed otiam 
ex diversis in locis longiaquis atquo disiunctis nasoi posse, sicoU: 
A. glandniosa ex varietate qnadam Aquilcgiao vulgaris in montaosis 
Sibiriae ao Transsilvaniae ; aut A. pyrenaica cx A. Bertolonii in monte 
pji'enaeo et ex A. nivali in terra gilgitensi; vol A. iucundn, nt videtur, 
ex A. vnigari in Sibivia et ex A. nivali in KasUmiria ; vel A. alpina 
ex A. Bertolonii vel o varietato iiigricanti Aqailegiae vulgaria in 
Alpibns et moniabus appenniuis, et ex A. Moorcroftiana saaveolcnti in 
Himalaya centrali ; 

(6) varietatem candcm, cum in locis diversissiinis orta sit, in uno 
loco sacpius stabiliorem esse quam in reliquis, sicut Aquilogia pyi'enaiiMV 
satis constat in Pyrcnacis, sed maximo fiuxa est*in luoutuosis altissimis 
Himalayae occidcntalis ; 

(7) verisirnilo esse candcm formam iuterdnm in locis diversissi’ 
mis invoniri quod varietas recentior in figurum spcciei parentis trans- 
lata sit (atavismns), sieuti stirpes indicao Aquilegitio vulgaris vemo ox 
Aquilegia pubidora natao videntur esse. 

EXPLICATIO FiaUllAllUM TAniJliAE SEXTAE. 

1 - 3 . Isopyrum graiulifloruin, Afykanigtan. 

4-8. Isopyrum miuropliyllum, *, llinialaya tor. occ, 

9. Idoui, i-. 

10. A(|uili;gm pain’iflora, Sihiria. 

11. IsopyruTii ^ramJiflortim, VnUiit Kurriitn, 

12. A. ocalcariita, Kansu. 

Figumo 13—74 umgnitucliiio propria tli'‘scripliio sunt. 

13-18, 20, 21, 21* A. nivalis' panuloxa", Kushmir, Tibeiia tKC. 

19. A. nivalis' saccocontra". 

22-26. A. Moorcroftiana' fragrans", Kashmir, 

27. A. alptria', Mont Cenia. 

28. * cadoni, Helvetia. 

|j&.% sftilcm, Mans appennmm. Folia caulitm A. nlpinao typicao. 

39, oadoth, l»imalai<!a", ifnrhuml. 

31. A. glamlulosa' typica Fischcri, Sibii-ia. 

32. A. glandulosa, Sibiria. 

33 . A. Moorcroftiana' suavaolcns", Lahnt. 

34. • eadem, Vallis jltim, Chonab. 

35. A. Moorcroftiana' kumioreusis", Kashmir. 

86. oadem, Qilgit, Latiukh. 

37, 88. oadem, Kashmir. 

89. A, visoosa' Binsoloana", Venetia. 

40-42. eadem, Val Sassina. 

43. A viridiflom, Thian Shan. 

44 . eadem, Mongolia, 

4S-60. A pubifloza'. 
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46. Bilva MoBhobra profe £ltm|a» 46. 47. CbfrhvxUi *48. Simla, 

49. Simla, 5(k Him. pentapotatnica, Sopala florim 48 et 49 
aonmiuata. 

61. A. ▼nlgaris' eynenatg", Faite' <2* Synffi, 

62. A. ralgsris' Karellxii" TalliB Nila. 

68 . A. valgroris' reotioonla'^ Bavaria., 

64. A. pyrenaioft', Mowtas pyr. oco. 

65. eadom, Herb. Forestier, Mom. pyr. 

66-58. A. Moorcroftiana' soaveolens'^, Ladakh. 

59^1. A. Moororoftiana' kanaorensis", Qilgit. 

62. eadem, Lada eh, oadetn ao 35. 

68. A. pubittora', Silva Mashohra, oadem ao 45. 

04. eadem, Valli« Kwrrum. 

05 . eadem, Simla. 

66. eadem, Him. oee. 

67| 68. eadem, Him. pentapotam., ex eodom flora; eadem ao 50. 

69. eadem, Simla. 

70. oadem, ex codem loco atque G7. 

71. Garpella A. pubiflorao'. 

72. Garpella A. kanaoro)l8iB'^ 

78. Garpella A. nivalis'. 

74. Apex paraBtemonis A. Karelini". 

76. Parastemonos A. pubifloroo'. 

76. iidem, ancti. 

77. Farastomouos A. Moorcroftiauae', aucti. 



I N- D E X. 

Names of Now Oenora ami Species have an aatoriafc (•) preaxod. 


AcAtypTHRioTi, 207 
JtboMthipezcCf 222 

„ maculifrom, 232 

Acanthoneura, 221 

„ mttenlipennis, 221 

Aeanthonevra, 225 

)i fu»cipcnnis, 235 

Acarua, 236 
Acemyia, 183 
Achanthipfeifa, 204 
Achius, 101, 221 

„ hors/elflii, 191, 221 
„ ichneumoiiea, 101 
„ ocidatua, 191 
Achiasida, 191 
Acidia, 237 

„ quadrinciaa, 227 
„ aoi'or, 227 
Acinia, 226 

„ faciestriata, 227 
AciPHOBEifi, 216, 223 
Actura, 227 
Aconitum, 272 

„ XapeHttiSy 271, 272 
Acromyia, 155 
Actia, 186 
Acurana, 148, 149 

„ «e»fasriuta, 148, 110 
Adapailidi, 210 
Adia, 204 

AdraMOy 222 

„ ae/brftr, 222 
Aqaatroaai*, 223 

223 

AgonoSatna, 155* 

Aiji'ia, l«9, 100 
Agromyza, 233 

„ friatclla, 234 
AoBOMyxinKs, 232 
Aokomvzika, 232 
Acrokyzikas, 232 
Alvimua, 142 

,, hoepe/f, 142 
„ ru/U>arhiM, 143 
A1 /ocof 80 

„ aurata, 139 

. „ frtangulum, 130 

AllttgraptOy 177 
Alphtma^tiy 4, 124 
• „ CnrtUii, 125. 127 

42 * 


?> 

9* 


•Alpftonsctt, cgfindrita, 125, 127 
elliptxcii, 125 
lacidff, 125, 126 

iftnnijiigi^ 125 

* „ «ub-dehi»cena, 125, I2»l. 127 

AUvrntifii, 1315 

Aitiin,ht, 207 
Attiiiit’i chthf, 163 

„ 5jnji/-(ssf»i«, 163 

Anaxagorvtiy 3, 67. 69 
,, //68 

„ j'tmnii'j, Hit 

„ luznnt'nut*, 08, 60 

* ,, l^cortfcliinii, 68 

„ aurnittrotiny 21 

„ 68 
Aiiryloa^rphtiSy 167, 175 

„ aaU'i-r, 167 

Andt'cn&jiOMff, 1 19 

,, ;i>qttrdi«, 118 

„ cr.iaaipfH, HO 

„ fiinnio, 148 

„ j'usifera, 119 


I Akrmpudiata, 133 

^ Auo'mpgtii, 101 

i AVOMAI.OCKJlATf, 234 
i Anit/nr, 2 

I A/niHurr/t, 74, 86 
I .\N‘«*VArB.«, 1, 89, 90 
A»//i<ungift, 196, 203, 201, 205, 2<>7 
„ alienrt, 206 

I „ bihuT, 204 

j „ bina, 24M 

,, btiietnM, 205 

,, cnlena, 204 

. .. ftinirularia, 207 

,, cbntrngaftxr, 204 

' „ thti'acta, 20.6 

<‘ri'jua, 201 

204 
2tKt 

,, indtnt, 2(*3 

. ,, 205 

J „ 2<>6 

j „ Ifibnlify 2i»5 

I ,. 202 

! 204 

205 

‘ „ qi/fiAffda, 204 

i „ iottUeui, 204 
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Anthomyuji, Irina, 204 
Anihomyza, 208, 204, 205 
Anthohtzidx, 192 
Anthomyzidos, 203 
Anthracitix, 169 
AxTitRACinRS, 169 
Anthkacieks, 169 
Anthracii, 159 
Anthracini, 153, 169 
Anthrax, 169, 160 
„ ahmlon, 161 
„ alhida, 161 
„ albo-f ultra, 101 
„ alexon, 102 
„ aportu, 161 
„ appendicnlata., 161 
„ argyropyua, 1 ^ 

„ aiiriplcna, 161 
„ hasifascia, 162 
„ hirnaeiila, 162 
„ hipunc^aia, 160 
„ earho, 162 
„ aarhonaria, 161 
„ darn, 161 
„ collarii>, 162 
„ combinata, 162 
,H dcgcnera, 102 
„ din, 160 
„ distigma, 160 
„ dives, 162 
„ doryea, 159 
„ duvnucelii, 101 
„ fulviila, 161 
„ hyalina, 160 
„ insUtuta, 161 
„ insulafa, 161 
„ lar, 160 
„ limpida, 161 
„ lucens, 160 
„ Incida, 161 
„ manifesta, 161 
„ pennipes, 169 
If purpurnria, 161 
„ referens, 161 
„ ruficoUia, 162 
„ satellitia, 162 
„ satyrus, 161 
„ semilucida, 161 
„ semiscita, 160 
„ sphinx, 160 
„ tantalus, 160 
„ troylodyta, 160 
Jntiehsta, 208 
Anfipalus, 146 

„ wisnsciii, 146 
Aphritis, 166 
Aporomyia, 186 » • 

Aptsrina, 232 
Aquilegia, 273, 273, 274, 275, 276, 277, 
283, 283, 807, 316, 817, 818, 
419, 822 


Aquilegia, 

alpiila„.276, 276; 277, J278, 279, 

. ^1, 282' 288, 284, 
293, 294, 296, 8H 
315, 316, 323 

•ii 

„ var. himalaica, 284,294 

If 

}i II typica, 281, 284,' 

294, 823 


Amaliae, 282, 283, 312 

tf 

arciica, 317, 318 


atrata, 277, 279, 288, 287, 
288 

9% 

anrea, 284, 302, 303 

}« 

Bauhini, 274, 284, 296 *' 


Bernardi, 284, 287 

>9 

Bertolonii, 275, 276, 277, 279, 
281, 282, 283, 284, 290, 295, 
296, 307, 318, 314, 323 
hrcvistyla, 276, 282, 316, 317, 
310,3.'0, 321 


)) 

„ var. letocarpa, 319 

M 

„ „ vera, 319 

casrulca, 277, 278, 282, 318, 
319, 320 

97 

99 

„ var. typica, 279 

9} 

canadensis, 275, 276, 278, 279, 
282, 286, 317, 818, 
319, 320, 321, 322 

ft 

„ var. Fendlori, 320 

tf 

„ „ Skinneri, 320 

99 

„ „ typica,318,S\9, 

820 

99 

„ „ rein, 320 

99 

Cflsra, 317 

99 

runeasica, 283, 284, 287 

1» 

chrysnnthtt, 282, 318, 319 

9t 

dinarica, 276, 284, 287, 280 

99 

discolor, 283, 284 

Mneri, 275, 277, 278, 283, 284, 
287, 289 

99 

99 

eealcarnta, 316, 317, 321, 323 

99 

Einseleana, 274, 276, 276, 277* 
278, 279, 2P0, 281, 282,288, 
284, 296 • , 

99 

eynensis, 296 

99 

Jlnvescens, 282, 319r 62(i 821 
322 • 

99 

formosa, 277,279, 280, 282, 317, 
318, 319, 321, 322 

9* 

>, var. areticdela, 319 

*} 

„ „ caerulea, 820 

n 

„ „ chrysantha, 820 

99 

„ „ Kamishatiea, 330 

1 

„ „ macrantha, 320 

1 

„ „ saxieola, 320 


„ „ „ truneafgj 820 

„ „ „ vera, SR, 320, 821 

„ „ 271, 273, 276, 277, 

278, 279, 280, 281, 282, 283, 
284, 804. 306, 306 
„ Fussti, 284, 302, 808 

„ Oebleri, 284, 302 
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AqviUgiot glanduUsa, 878, 274, 275, 376, 

277, 278. 279, 28o| 
281, 282, 283. 284, 

290, 302, 803, 814, 

816, 323 • 

t> „ var. discolor, 302 

»» » „ 0ehl4?ri, 284,303 

»» » „ ^ffeaiHwn, 279,284 

» >• „* jucunda, 284, 

302 

»» n » sulphtirca, 284, 

• 803 

), „ „ transsilranica, 

284, 303 

)i >1 >1 typico, 279,303, 

323 

j, ,, ,, vcrn, 303 

„ glauca, 279, 280, 282, 283, 284, 
304 

„ „ vnr. viral is, 301 

„ glaucophylla, 287 

„ grata, 276, 277, 284, 285, 299, 

815 

„ ‘ Haenkeava, 287, 290 
„ himalaica, 319 

„ hyhrida, 286, 317, 318 

„ jvcHiida, 279, 280, 281, 283,28 K 

.302, mi, 323 
„ Karelini, 32i 

„ Kitaihelii, 274, 276, 277, 278, 

280, 281, 296 

„ Kunaorensis, 275, 278, 283, 304, 

306, 324 

„ ,, var. siiiircoh’vs, 

277, 278, 279, 
280, 281, 283, 
305 I 

„ laetiifnra, 283. 284, 310, 316 ! 

., leptircras, 275, 270, 280, 282, 

283, 284, .309, 316 

„ longisepafa, 277, 284, 287, 288 

„ Mageldvsis, 313 

„ • mamishuricia, 282 
„• Moorcroftiana, 271, 273, 274, 

• 276,277.279,280, 

• • 281,282,283,284, 

291, 204, 296, 297. 
304. 306, 308, 313. 
315, 310, 324 

„ „ var. a/jhanira, 284, 

807, 309 

„ „ fragrans, 284,803, 

308, 314, 323 
„ „ gfauea, 284, 306, 

^ 309 

„ „ „ Kutiniyrmsis, 284, 

306. 809.810. 
323. 324 

., „ suitrcolevs, 284, 

305, 309. 
823, 324 ' 


Aquilegin MoorcrofUana, var. suhtphyUj, 

281. 307. :UH» 

» I) •» typiea, 278, 279, 

280, 281 

» „ „ Wallich iana, 284, 

:106. 309 

n II 

284, .ItO, 

309. 313 

„ nevHflensis, 284, 313 

„ uujrteavs, 275, 277, 278, 279, 

280. 283, 2S4, 2h7, 288. 290, 
291, 290, 32.3 

„ viistlh, 275. 27r>, 277, 27l», 280, 
281. 283. 284. ilU. 299, 
. 3C'0. 314. 316, 3-.'3. 324 

„ „ !'«»■, pura.luxn, 271, 

284. 301. 32.3 

I, „ ,. sttrritct'iitiii, 284, 

291. :t(M, 323 

„ oltitfiptra. 282. 2H4, 287 

• „ Ultoiiis, 2.81), 284, 28S, 312 

,, „ rii>. 28,5, 313, 

315 

„ >. tyi»>’a, 285, 813, 

315 

ticyis'hiiu, 285 

„ 270, 278. 270, 

281, 2H‘i, 283, 2S4, 
285, 286, 313, 317, 
318, 319, 321,322 

„ t'ai'. k'HiJiUCusis, 281, 
285 

.. ,, „ viaitili’hiirira, 284, 

285 

,, pariipii’sia, 284, 287, 2(H) 

„ parnilora, 2H2, 317,321,323 

„ pubiflurii, 273, 275, 270, 277, 

278, 279, 280, 281, 

282, 283, 284. 3<81, 
310, 314, 3i5, :i:'3, 
324 

,, „ var. CutiVtnyfxirHi, 

284, an 

,, „ „ h’lmihor, 3<)6 

„ HilSSHtii'Uilis, 

284, 311 

,. „ „ 285,311 

„ pureaaieo, 273, 274, 275, 276, 
277, 278, 279, 280, 
28», 282, 383. 281, 
285,290,294, 295 
290, 299, 3J2, 3|3, 
315, 810. 323, 324 

„ „ , dcripiens^ 2JK>, 

296 

„ „ • •„ diseotor, 284 

285,299 

„ „ » tfffHw'iw, 278 

285 








>? 
. 99 
19 

u 

99 

» 

h 


99 


99 

99 

99 

99 


Aumiegia pyrtmiea, p^r. iypitxt, *8t8, 

280 

»» V,' ' M VtTfl, 290 • 

Reuterif 884, 298 
tibMea, 276,-282, 317, 319, 821 
Skkmeri, 879, 282,819, SgO, 321 
StembergH, 284; 287,288, 290 
auaveolem, 277 
$*balpiita, 264,287,28D ' 
wlphurea, 284, 302 
thfUictrifolia, 274, 276, 277 
279, 280, 882, 296, 297, 300 
trang$Uvtmicd, W9, 284, 302, 
803 , ' 

trmeata, 818, 319 
viTidiftora, 279, .280, 282, 806, 
817,321,328 

viKBSa, 274, 275, 276, 277, 282, 
283, 284, 296, 315 
„ var, Mineeleana, 284, 
297 823 

„ „ Kitaihelii, 286, 297 • 

„ thalictrifolia, 284,297 
»» „ tppica, 297 

vulgari$, 273, 274, 376, 276, 
277, 278, 279, 280, 
281, 282, 283, 286, 
288,287,200,812, 

‘ 318, 314, 816, 318, 
^ 819,321, 322,823 
alpiva, 293, 305 
„ atratOt 284, 288, 

293 

,, Btrnarili, 284, 

287, 292. 314 
„ cauea»ica, 284, 

287, 202 

, „ dinarica, 284, 

289, 293 

Ebneri, 284,289, 
293 

eynensig, 284, 290 
293, 824 
?> fragrant, 306 
„ gennina, 278, 281 
„ grandijlora, 806 
„ Karelini, 27275, 
283,, 284. 288, 
293. 816, 324 
„ Umgisrpala, 284, 
288, 293 

Maorcrcftiavf, 271, 
806 

„ nwrtfons, 284, 

290. 293 . 

, 284.287. 

• 292 

ouyatpaJa, ^85 
„ p«tmplMia(, 284, 
st^ps 

^ > jv«&9lor^,'801' 


99 


99 

9* 

f 

99 

21 

>9 


>» 

99 


99 

19 


9f 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


' 99 
99 


19 


■ Aqimg^ ’ » 

'■ OOA OAil 


> V 


99 

99 


-*2§9,aM,8l&.. 

• \r. '-3^ ‘ . > 

. M v ' TSt*,''27^ ' 

-276,276^879, 
..280;.284,^7f , 

. • ■ 289, 290; 89a . 

318, 816 

„ „ varia, 276, 264, . 

. 289, 293, 318; 

, * 810,’ ' 
WallicMana, 306 , 

Winterbottomiana, 297 • , 

Argyra^ 168 . . 

„ tpinipet, 168 . ' 

Argyromaiba, 160 

„ distigma, 160 

„ melunia, 160 

„ semiseita, 160- 

ArgyrospHa, 169 
Aricia, 203, 204, 206, 207 
„ argentata, 203 

„ inaperta, 203 

„ putula, 203 

Arina, 208 

Artabotrys, 3, 28, Sdj 87, 38 

* „ amtntus, 31, 87 

„ crassifolius, 31, 33 

* „ grarilis, 31, 36 

* „ grandifoliHt, 20, 31, 99 

* „ Lou'ianitt, 81,^34 

„ maerophyUus, 31, 37 

„ Maingayi, 31, 35 

„ mnluyana, 121 

* „ ohiotigufi, 31, 33 

* „ orycarput, 31, 34 

„ parvifiora, 87 

„ pleuroearpua, 30, 32 

„ pleurogynus, 34 

It polygynut, 32, 83 

* „ Scortechinii, 50,32» 

„ tpecioaut, 31,35 

„ tuavenlent, 31, 36 

* „ venuttus, 30, ^ ^ 

„ . Wrayi, SI, 37 

Attia, 166 

brachyatoma, 166 
ASII.11I.K, 139 

Atilm, 184, 136. fS9, 141, 142, 143, 144, 
146,147,150, 164, 185 
agilit, 146, 147 , * 

„ agnitut, 142 

„ albihttrbit, 146 

„ ‘'uniciitt, 141 

„ annviatw, 144 * ^ 

„ ^apicata, 146 
„ ' 'appendiculatua, 146 ^ 

„ armatipet, 146 

■ „ • atratulua, 144 ‘ « * 

„ awata, 188 ' 



Indim, 


' w ; h^riuiHfl^ ■, 

’.* ,'b^nyiA^effni^ 145 . 

; ■ .„ • bijidw>, I 4 fi ■’ 

• »j - ■' ohvwttHti, 144 
I* tlaripei^ 145 
>, ' coWj/al«ij, 146 
> ■.; eomortat 140 
If detfilig, 140 

fi fphtfppium, 145 

' ’ >» jlagmm, 1-ifl 
Jiauifinrtfii, 415 
». fi'OteniHf, 147 

Jmifonmn, 146 
„ garnoti, 140 
„ stibares, 141 
r «ij 'jriAovx, 147 

■* ft - iumcniiA, 146 
.. Jttv'in'tit, 142 

,, hitij'u^ia, 140 

„ Intro, 147 

' „ limbipcnni$, 145 
„ linevrus, 146 

loetun, 145 

„ longiKtyhis, 147 

„ macalatug, 142, 

„ maenlifomora, 14>5 
„ mrlanuruH, 146 

minuiiculin), 146 
„ misao, 145 

ft ' ^grimystaceus, 146 
„ nu-dipeg, 145 •, 

- „ patercnlug, I'lO 

‘ „ pennUimug, 146 

perplefus, 142 
•I privjinieng, 146 

„ pttgio, 145 

: „ tufiharbis, 145 

„ shnbimug, 146 

,, gundnirug, 1‘45 

„ - trifariwg, 145 

AsrHeviNM 232* 

AtomariA, pvnetiplena, 220 
Atotno!fa ^j\ 204 
Afo/^iAia, f%8 ^ 

„ halietides, 148 
„ purpurata, 148 
Axona, 160 

volucelloideg, 170 
Azelia, 204 
Asclidie, 203 
Baccha, 166 

„ atnphithCB, 166 

,, gratioga, 167 

„ matula^, 166 

„ • pedieeJtaio, 167 
gapphirina, 166 
„ 166 
„ vittata, 106 

Battroeergt,-^^ . 

/awifl/tfwmn*, 217 


BufyfmietrXy 174 

„ tMfftwa, 174 
Bmtjnlia, 105 

,, duvlra, 196 ^ 

„ Inbtala, 105 

„ bdgr^Ng^ 105 

„ Htr/anoetrn, 105 

f, pailetu, 10» 

tggl.i«g», 103 
Bnmriti. 101 

Btbio, 193, 154, 155,1(K>, 234 
„ gntynu, 161 
,, »pfnn», 150 

JiigoHifhrtti, 16 
Bhinrilbn, j;03, 220 
Blrphiitwlln. 1S6' 

18»J 

tpri, 161. 102 

lih'pharijifta, 182 

„ •mltVcf, 182 

„ thri'iitiyphtta, JHi 

fUt’pJuinpodn, 182 
liloudt'lm, 1H2 
Itoragea, 7, VO. 124 
„ rltiptita, 7 

f, hfxantire, 82 

pigtirttrpn, 00 

„ polycHi'pOt 185 

Boigduitilittf 225 

„ ratifnnt, 220, 225 
Bonddbia, 164 
HnMnYMD.V, K*9, 159 
Bomhyliug, 162, 103 

„ ardtitig, 162 

„ mtirufutug, 103 

„ urienhiltg, 102 

„ pulchrl/ug, 162 

„ giictug, 102 

„ frirolor, 102 

Hi'nifii Ciinaugn, 39 
H«ii<t»OKiN.K. 231, 232 
liorbortfg, 231 

„ puitrtiiicnnig, 232 

Bfilhnii, 182 
nrnrhygtogguM, 161 
Itrnchyopn, 217 
Byomya, 2<il 
Odlittpe, 229 

Calliphora, 130, 197,198, lUlO 
„ fulvirrpg, 190 

„ rnfifigg, 196 

CnlUprohoh, 

Valobata, 212, 2L3. 214 
„ ' atbimana, 212 
^ olHtnrgig,2\% 

t, i hatatig, 212 

-j, ttdcng, 212 

T, 212 

f, tmtrnrtiLf 2IS 

„ qfan$gr*tut‘, 212 ' 
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Calobata, iinmi»ta, 212 
„ leucopeza, 212 
„ morbida, 212 

„ prudens, 212 

„ gplendena, 212 
„ strenua, 212 
„ stylophora, 212 
„ vidua, 212 
Calobatidjs, 211 
Caltha palustris, 271, 272 
Calyptbbat^, 170 
Oalyptsbicti, 178 
Camilla, 231 
Catnpylocera, 218 

II myopiiia, 218 

,, robuata, 218 ^ 

Campylocheta, 182 
Cananga, 12, 89, 40, 41 

„ monosperma, 41, 42 
„ odorata, 89, 40, 41 
„ oiircgoio, 40 
„ gylveatria, 39, 40 

„ „ var. anguatifolia, 40 

„ „ „ latifolia. 40 

„ „ M trifoliaUx, 40 

„ virgata, 29, 41 
Canangium, 3, 89, 40 

„ odoratum, 41, 42 

• „ Scortechinii, 4il, 

Capromyzinac, 232 
Carcelia, 168 
Cardiojcephala, 214 

„ longicollia, 214 

Caricea, 205, 206 

„ leptosoma, 203 
Carpomyia, 224 
Cabfomyzac, 214, 216, 223 
Cartoayrphua, 168 

II pilipea, 168 

Carulia, 181 
Catahomba, 176 
Catapicephala, 189,196 

„ aplendana, 189, 196 

Catilia, 187 
Celeripea, 286 
Celyphua, 228 

. ,1 fuaqipea, 228 

„ levia, 228 

„ obtectua, 228 

. „ aeutatua, 228 

Cephaiia, 214, 216 
„ hicolor, 214 

Cephalopa, 168 
Ceraia, 238 

„ magnieornia, 233 
Cerajocera, 284 , 

Cerafitia, 222 * 

„ eapiiata, 222 

„ ritripar^,Ji22 ... 

Ceria, 166 

„ 166 \ ^ . 


Ceria, javana, 166 
Cerotnaaia, 181 
Ceyx, 212 

Ch^leidimorpha, 187 

myopa, 137 

Gharax, 222 

„ pliinidoraum, 222 
Chatolyga, 182 
Cheilopogon, 184 
Cheliaia, 205 
Chelyphora, 223 

„ borneana, 223 

Chetina, 182 
Chetoecra, 208 
Chetugena, 182 
Chilizina, 210, 232 
Chloria, 228 

„ clausa, 228 
Chloropiuai:, 232 
Chlorops, 232, 233 

„ tonfusus, 233 

„ extraneua, 232 

„ longicornis, 233 

„ nieobarensia, 233 

„ atiolatua, 232 

Chceadea, 149 

„ aurigena, 149 

Chortophila, 204 
Chromatoviyia, 219 
Chryaomya, 197, 198 

,, chrysoidea, 197 

„ duvaucelii, 197, 199 

„ Jtavicepa, 197 

„ remuria, 197 

„ tifata, 197 

Chrysomyza, 228 
Chrysoaoma, 156 
Chryaotoxum, 166 

,, antiquum, 166 

„ baphyrua, 166 

„ indieum, 166 

Chrysotua, 167 • 

„ chineneia, 167 
„ roatratua, 157 
Chylisidas, 229 
Chyliza, 229 

„ calida, 230 

„ hiatrion-ica, 229 

„ maeularia, 230 

C 11 VI.IZINA, 229 
Cjtiboena, 174 

„. aurata, 174 
Claaiopa^ 232 

„ albitaraia, 232 

Clematvg aikkiraenaia, 271 
Caslomyia, 207 
Ccelopa, 229, 233 

„ oricntali*, 229, 288 
Cainogaster, 174 

205, 206 ^ 

„ 206 
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Canosia, comprcstiveHtfU, 206 
faJuata, 206 
grata, 206 
iMarg&na, 206 

le^iumpila, 206 « 

loehi, 206 
>iKi^nri8» 20(5 
margimtfi, 206 
modco'a, 200 • 

pvlla, 206 
pumila, 200 
simplex, 2(X5 
tarn'da, 200 
Coloboea, 208 
Comastea, 162 

„ pulchellua, 162 
Comes sjKctahilis, IflO 
Compsoinyia, 200 

accincta, 200 
rienih'ivirt'H’i, 2(X) 
dux, 100 

violaevinitois, 200 

Coniecra, 23-4 
Conopitin, 161 
Convpirjus, 161 

CoHops, 161, 165,166, 169, 172, 173, 171, 
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C>jitthocalyx, Uaiagctyt, 28, SO 
„ virjnfiis, 
Cyathostemma, 2, H, 11 

* „ acaminalnm, 8, U 

Jloukeri, 8. JO 
Scorteehiuii, 8. 9, U 

8, 9 

• „ JlVayi, 8,9 

Cfinomyia, 190, 196 

„ fortif, 190 

fulnventris, lOO 
196 

„ xuidurra, Irt), 106 

Cyi'tt>pt*yuu, 13H 

„ liphndt's, 1.18 

138 

Jhielijltsi ua, #38 

Hatus, 200, 217, 218, 221, 221, 22«5 

„ /riNfi. 218 
,, cuinl,>tft, 221 
„ rrnr. 22 i 
,, «•, 217 

,t Urtin, 317 

/rrnhjjfniia, 217 
,, inri-iia, 217 
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Ititi-fUi I'Niji, 217 

„ cnlupuii, 161 
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MOilifatu, 221 

„ erythi-iicephnlu, 164 
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217 

„ gif/aa, 174 

»« 

aguuhdut, 217 

„ Jurtinirii, 161 

•1 

uiuhnniii, 217 

„ iiubfrultisiif, 161 1 

1 Jhthiiauitia, 17B 

„ pachjtia, 161 1 

[ Vatiitilia, 137 

„ timetlua, 161 
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OrUh'iJV, 137 

„ teiittifea, 164 

M 

f.'Ulxti, 138 

CoNOP.'.tDI, 161 1 

i 

futiiij>e»nia, 137 

CoNOP^iuii, 164 I 

! 

fva.'na, 137 

Conopta, 193 


ijroaari, 188 

Conaabritta apcctabilis, 150 \ 
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maxulftta, 137 

Coprina, 173 


wi«ij«r, 137 

Copromyea, 229, 231, 232, 233 
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fnargtnatn, 137 

Cordyligffsthr, 188 


myope, 137 

„ fuaeifaciea, 188 

I ^ 

paUida, 138 

Co»im,viiK>.*:, 210, 229 

) 

! ti 

planifxpn, 137 

CoRiAC*:.*!, 234 • 


Migonvusts, 137 

Cormansia, 148 

1* 

signittus, 137 

„ hahctides, 148 


fxbinlts, 137 


Cosmina, 191 

„ micans, 194 
„ pinangiana, 194 
„ varia, 194 
GbcofRILAs. 179 
Crossotormma, 187 

„ Javana, 187 
Crumomyia, 232 
CSTPTOCEBSS, 234 
CiTCCBBITACJili!, 41 
CurUmevra, 196 

,, pruiuosa, 196 
Cyaikoealy*, 2, 28, 36, 38, 41 


Dakaikx, 241 
OasylUs, 149 

„ 149 

DABVMAtlCilALUK, 43, 111 
Datiyna, 229 
Dtuyamra, 221 

maditta, 221 
ta», 221 
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I J>a»ypogon, 184, J35. 136, 138. 139, i&t 

) „ albeatfdattte, 134 

I „ Atabryoa,' 184 

< „ apkruet, 184 
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Ifuttutfiffuti, av*caftt, 130 
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aptformif, J84 

Diaphoruit, 198 
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aurata, 130 

hvlhilu*, 139 1 

hifidtut, 149 . 

„ a^M^us, 18$ 

„ dglegaiiUt 168 

^ „ fftandarinut, 16$ 
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cerrot 134 i 

rhinttutiin, 140 | 

Diatei/M, 213 

Didea EUenzicderi, 175 
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elamirrx, 134 ' 

„ mueqitartif 167 
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decrt;tii», 135 i 

Diortria, 137 , 


dt/rmutit, 134 ' 

„ alboHoialititf 134 
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DntPHltiMt 215 
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eeheluKf 186 i 

Diopni^, 216, 216 
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hypHtton, 134 

„ apiradity 216 

|| 

imh^rhin, 134 

,, ath-ntmUt, 2t5 
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♦mferp*, 135 

„ 216 
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imhuluv, 134 > 

,, rirnflnriit, 215 

ff 

infinHH, 134 ^ ^ 

dttimnnnif 215 

tf 

intipinatun, 135 

„ ihi^creptinit, 216 

«• 
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., flithi4i, 216 

«4 

tanatuH, 135 , 

hh(i, 135 

„ gt'amintrolit, 216 
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,, irhni/»tmonea, 215 
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134 

„ indtrn, 215 

If 

otiiriliutt, 133 

tntimutta, 215 

«• 

jn'kinffiw, 131 

„ liUtfoltt, 2ln 

»» 

jMilvjnidnn, 136 1 

„ riuiii'iutyiittiit'i, 215 

• 1 

prvrlh'tH, 133 

imf‘jutrtutn, 213 

II 

pnit'cn/tir, 134 

„ 21«> 

1* 

rh»ip:t\ 135 

,, vtffotiii. 216 

>1 

135 

,, wv«Mi cDiiii, 215 

VI 
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Dum/ijftou jronilfiJi/i, 7 
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fnrdutu*, 134 

iMpfiiynHtfiTf 201 

II 

)«it6iiur*ifu«, 134 

,. >11 jru'uii/Ia, 204 
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Klim, 135 
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rirr/id, 134 
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ViiU'atu*. 184 
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7>AMyi>oooM/>.«. 183’ 1 

/*tA('rtrf4ysii, 231 

UAtoi'orioM^At 138 

„ fH'fuyint, 231 

Jftffm'nu, 
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1 f<iiri(rO'jx->tni(i, 231 

II 
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k 

Idui'iniluiu, 1, 3, 63 

n'fitt. 20^ 

<i>ir)»i«i7um, 69 


DiftjthiHiHm, S72 

„ rninptnearpum, 27l 

„ 27l 
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,1 €t>rhiH*fhtn^*tf, 44 
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„ |S7 
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„ 1S7 

ti l4)pi4«i 187 

,. m<M^r(>|^4r, 187 

„ ^ 

If c«4<yiiAfir«tiM, 187 

1H7 
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xnrthtnncra, 220 • 

th'lt'*rha(h!^ ISO * 

., nryi'd, l?}t| 

.. j'icta, ISD * 

!><«* II HOCKK^. 210 
Ooi.Kiioi'itn.'K, 155 
i>»>icht i m, 157, 15 j<. 229 
. ntHifittiAf 158 
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.. flectuN, 158 

„ 158 
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n-intt. 183 
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M C^iWfn, 179,191 
PilCtui, 806, fill, 220 
iteeora, ai« 
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M jiifunii, IHO 
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•• tcjifnt, IhO 
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ki/«ria, 204 
P9tf, m 
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Klnrmacera, 13S 
ailijKiii, S. 24 


„ cosf.tftj, 24, 20 

„ euue, folia, >4, 25. 28 

gtahra, 2\ 20 
M hyta^uHlit, 21 , 26 

,, nKTruna, 26, 27 

.1 fnirrijlara, ^ 

• putmfn, 21, 27 

.. undufafa, M 

Elt>iJti!Hs, 100 . 172 
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»* c&nofif^aii'ef, J39 
»» ^ /•'mnriita, I 39 
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.. tpaffutMa, 139 
EMMr>«, 164 
Knipi*, 155 
EnhoUuimyia, lOR 
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rbrVMpy^ui, lOy 
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f^rranf, 108 
rrhriu, 170 
fiavofampHituii, 168 
, Jatann^, 170 
Ititfig, 170 
IW 

ntocqHarti, 268 
mnutfui, 170 
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»mr, 169 
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^/Uquu*, too 
(f'grutu*, 175 
t>rM'ntal,\ lfi 9 
p(tiltn*'rvi», 170 
prom-rjHna, U',0 
q»^4rilinrii(,t^, 160 
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^utaqtu'/a»fintuji, 171 
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SrittalU, vesfttue, 100 
„ vilie, 160 
„ vineforum, 170 

„ violaeeua, 170 

,, tonalis, 16R 
Srigtalomyia, 169,171 
‘ „ fo, 171 , 

„ orientalia, 171 

„ paria, I7l 

„ pieta, 171 

EriMicuSi 144 
Ernofitia, 181 
EHthcrui^ 187 
Eulcia, 225, 227 

„ (Trypeta) mutica^ 226 1 

Mumeroi, 173 

Sumerotiyrph‘U»f 167 < 

„ iv-dianu$, 167 

„ indicua, 167 

Eumerua, 179 

„ albifronKf 173 
„ aurifrmta, 172 
„ iwliceiy 173 
„ murrocenis, 172 
„ nicvhnrenuia, 173 
„ aplewlcna, 178 
Enmcsoncuron, 130 
Eiiphemia, 203 

Euplofu, 287, 238, 240, 243, 24f> 

„ apicnlia, 242, 24‘1 
„ auf/iMla, 244 
„ burmeiiUtirif 244 
,, craaau, 241, 244 
„ erichavnii, 288, 241, 243, 2*W, 246 
,, yrantit, 241 
„ harrUfii, 245 
„ hffjwi, 2-15 
„ illtsitriay 241, 244 
„ impcrialia, 244 
„ indviofera, 244 

ktuyiiy 238y 230, 240, 248, 244. 
246 

„ koUari, 237. 241, 242, 213, 244, 
246 

,, linntei, 238 
„ maccMlttndi, 244 
„ mo»f<nt, 241, 244 
,, mul<4jirtu«, 238 
„ licmherttmi, 244 
„ tvgtdia, 244 
,, ahcrtvitlii, 244 
„ atnlmka, 238, 239. 240, 242, 213 
,, witifotmia, 2M 
„ (Pademm^) aricJuumii. 241 

,, u khiffii', 24*.\ 241 

„ M kollari, 241 

„ ,1, , 240 

, ('Sttcfi^tcea) llofTMti, 245 
ScrruRiifA, 230 
it0IH>JC.V41»THI*, 61 
907, 


Enpteromyia, trivittaia, 207 
Ewhina, 234 

„ albovariegata, 224 
Eurigaeter, 186, 186 

cupreacene, 185 
„ languida, J86 

„ mmcoidea, 185 

'*• „ auhferrifera, 185 

Eurypalpna, 216 

„ iettaceM, 218 
Eiithycera, 211 
Exogaster, 101 
Exoprosopa, 159, 160 

„ albiciiuita, 160 

„ audouinii, 160 

„ aurantiaca, 159 

„ hengaleneiif, 169 

,, hinofata, 150 

„ brahma, 160 

„ chrysolainpia, 169 

„ doryea, 160 

,, flarofasciata, 159 

„ fuscntiijHinnia, 160 

„ javana, 160 

„ pemtipca, 160 

,, aphinx, 159 

Exoriata, 180 

„ fagciata, 180 

Fabricia, 180 
Fnnnitt, 207 

t'uurcUia, 180 
t'austa, 181 
FtU:vn, 203, 205 
Fi'roitia, 285 

„ apiaifera, 236 
Fttcomyia, 220, 233 
(lAs'ruoim.ir;. 170 
Oaatrophilua, 178 

„ bcngalcnsia, 178 

„ equi, 178 
Ctaatrus, 178 
OausteUia, 178 
Qauzanitt, 200 * 

„ devecta, 200 
GeomyTta, 232 

„ laticoata, 232 
„ vpftrin, 232 
IrKUUTKIPKrt, 231 
{jKoyi\7mx, 231 
Gomrhynehua, 178 
Gv**iay 179, 182 
„ atra, 179 

„ &tctnrfa, 170 

„ dior.lea, 195 

,, dfdata, 105 

„ iadica, 180, 183 

„ Javana, 180 

„ jaramca, 179 
„ mtnttfo, 180 

„ ccatroi^a, 180 

„ 180 
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,1 mria, 194 

Ocni«(fntiamut, $, 70,79| 90,09 

• „ Ottrtwif, 70 ,75 

„ /k?p»w, 70, 74,79 e 

„ 70, 78 

„ Griffithii, 71, 76 

„ KvugUeri, 70, 78 

„ „ * twr. umreantha, 

78 

„ maftftphyUHf, 71, 70 

fHoiavanitJ, 70, 74, 79 
iVdiMKinuc, 70, 78 

,( Viif, nfiyutfi- 
pctala, 73 

Sidhyi, 71. 70 
Utortfchinii, 71, 77 
„ 8tinyi‘rlnn<ltii, 74 
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,, 7*fipii<, 71, <7 

• „ fe'innyWiMjt, 70,71,72 

• „ „ twr. iiWir'egaeim, 
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• irru^i, 71.78 
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Clrnitmiicvtnyia, 213 

„ te»hirca, 213 

Ora^totnyza, 179, 174 

„ brcyin>»fn'^, 174 

„ inf/rruiftit, 174 

„ huajirtuitrxg, 174 

„ ornutia, 174 

„ rt'niraiig, 178 

Ouutkria, 12, 40, 41, 100 

„ biijlaudithifti, loo 

„ cnuniujuiUU'A, 57 

„ fawltiUi, IIS 

„ ctaKd»>vni4!d, 60 

„ cor data, 17 

,, elUidira, 66 

ft 

„ , * yl<dioMt, 134 
•I, hyiHHjlauta, 53 

57 

„• hlemfora, 59 

„ 96, 97 

TMi'crun/Ad, 31 
wm/linerfi#, 66 
fHillida, 97 
Pafrwma, 67 
pcmdok, 67 
rawoiriMiMa, 93 
eimiorum, 53 
•«mafra»4, 5ft 
GTxxotoitje, 179 
(7|rnina]w, 23 

„ Sirt'Kteotfa, ^1 

„ in/uM, 881 

OynunoiM, 179 

„ indtca, 179 
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Ilabn^pogim, 188 

., iweimdiM, 188 
JBabtelia finruffimeat lU 
„ osyaiilAo, 114 
IIjufjiroiiYZ.1^ 178 
UarfMtmeru*, 156 
HcHna, 204 
fhhMyta, 308, SS3 

icqiMfa, 808 
circumfum, 208 

ifvcHii*. 208 
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